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REPORT  OF  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 

FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  I94I 

To  THE  Trustees: 

As  prescribed  by  the  Statutes,  there  is  submitted  herewith  the  Annual 
Report  on  the  condition  and  needs  of  the  University.  This  is  the  fortieth 
Annual  Report  to  be  submitted  over  the  present  signature.  Attached  to  it 
and  included  in  it  are  the  annual  reports  of  the  several  Deans,  Directors 
and  other  chief  administrative  officers.  These  reports  merit  close  attention, 
as  the  information  and  recommendations  contained  in  them  have  large 
importance  for  the  work  and  progress  of  the  University. 

The  year  covered  by  this  Report  has  been  one  of  great  anxiety  and  of 
many  new  and  difficult  problems.  The  complete  disruption  of  the  world's 
economic  and  financial  system,  which  of  necessity  accompanies 
the  appalling  military  operations  now  going  forward  on  three  10.0-41 
continents,  shakes  the  very  foundations  upon  which  the  Uni- 
versity rests.  At  such  a  time,  institutions  of  public  service  in  the  field  of 
government  have  their  difficulties,  but  public  service  institutions  in  the 
field  of  liberty,  one  of  which  is  Columbia  University,  have  still  greater 
problems  to  face.  Huge,  almost  confiscatory,  taxation  in  order  to  make 
possible  effective  national  defense,  a  falling  interest  rate  on  invested  funds 
and  the  uncertainty  which  attends  almost  every  economic  and  financial 
undertaking  combine  to  bring  this  University  face  to  face  with  problems 
of  unexampled  magnitude.  In  addition,  many  members  of  the  teaching 
and  research  staff  are  called  into  government  service  because  of  their 
ability,  their  experience  and  their  special  knowledge.  The  student  body 
is  diminished  in  number,  not  only  by  reason  of  military  service,  but  be- 
cause of  new  and  multiplied  opportunities  for  remunerative  employment, 
largely  under  governmental  supervision  and  control.  Despite  war  condi- 
tions, which  it  might  well  be  supposed  would  make  it  almost  impossible 
for  students  from  foreign  countries  to  come  to  Columbia,  the  enrollment 
of  such  students  continues  to  be  extraordinarily  large.  When  on  Decem- 
ber 9, 1940,  the  annual  reception  of  foreign  students  was  held  at  Faculty 
House,  it  was  truly  astonishing  to  find  that  no  fewer  than  fifty-four  for- 
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eign  nations  were  represented.  These  were  Argentina,  Australia,  Austria, 
Belgium,  Brazil,  British  Guiana,  British  West  Indies,  Bulgaria,  Canada, 
Chile,  China,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Czechoslovakia,  Denmark, 
Ecuador,  Egypt,  El  Salvador,  Finland,  France,  Germany,  Great  Britain, 
Greece,  Haiti,  Hungary,  India,  Iraq,  Italy,  Japan,  Java,  Korea,  Latvia, 
Lithuania,  Mexico,  Newfoundland,  Norway,  Palestine,  Peru,  Poland, 
Portugal,  Rumania,  Russia,  South  Africa,  Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland, 
Syria,  Thailand,  Turkey,  Uruguay,  Venezuela,  West  Africa  and  Yugo- 
slavia. 

The  spirit  and  courage  of  the  University  in  these  difficult  days  have  been 
of  the  highest  order.  The  year  has  been  marked  by  intellectual  achieve- 
ments and  many  forms  of  public  service  which  add  a  notable  chapter  to 
that  long  history  which  began  nearly  two  hundred  years  ago.  To  record 
all  the  significant  happenings  of  the  year  1940-41  would  be  impossible, 
but  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  present  such  a  record  as  will  once  more  illustrate 
that  Columbia  University  is  a  national  and  international  powerhouse  of 
scholarship  and  service  which  grows  in  distinction  and  in  influence  year 
by  year. 

Important  happenings  of  the  year  include  the  second  annual  award,  on 
November  7,  1940,  of  the  Maria  Moors  Cabot  Prizes  in  Journalism;  the 
Special  University  Convocation  held  on  November  25,  1940,  at  which 
honorary  degrees  were  conferred  upon  Bela  Bartok,  composer  and  scholar, 
upon  Sir  Cecil  Thomas  Carr,  barrister  of  the  Inner  Temple,  upon  Presi- 
dent Karl  T.  Compton  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  and 
upon  Professor  Paul  Hazard,  Member  of  the  Academic  Frangaise;  the 
rededication  of  Earl  Hall  on  November  28,  1940,  together  with  the  pres- 
entation of  a  plaque  in  memory  of  William  Earl  Dodge,  the  donor  of 
the  Hall;  the  formal  opening  of  Brander  Matthews  Hall  on  December  7, 
1940;  the  appointment  by  the  President  of  a  committee  of  the  alumni  of 
the  School  of  Business  to  confer  with  the  Dean  and  Faculty  as  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  work  of  the  School;  a  Conference  on  Education  for  the 
Gifted,  held  at  Teachers  College  on  December  13  and  14, 1940,  in  memory 
of  the  late  Professor  Leta  S.  Hollingworth;  the  report  of  the  New  York 
State  Law  Revision  Commission  for  1940,  of  which  Dean  Young  B.  Smith 
of  the  School  of  Law  was  a  member;  a  memorial  meeting  in  honor  of  the 
late  Dean  Henry  H.  Rusby  of  the  College  of  Pharmacy,  held  at  the  Col- 
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lege  of  Pharmacy  on  January  21,  1 941 ;  the  visit  in  February  of  a  distin- 
guished group  of  Chilean  journalists  whose  names  appear  elsewhere  in 
this  report;  the  first  "winter  summer  school"  for  a  group  of  some  thirty 
students  from  six  or  seven  South  American  countries,  who  during  their 
own  summer  vacation  spent  several  weeks  at  the  University  in  profitable 
contact  with  professors  and  with  courses  in  the  several  schools  of  the  Uni- 
versity; a  service  for  Greek  students  and  their  friends  held  in  St.  Paul's 
Chapel  on  Sunday,  February  23,  1941,  preceding  the  presentation  to  the 
Greek  War  Relief  Association  of  ambulances,  funds  for  which  were  con- 
tributed by  professors  and  students  of  American  colleges  and  universities; 
the  meeting  in  Earl  Hall  on  March  10, 1941,  of  the  New  York  Presbytery 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States,  this  being  the  first  time 
such  a  meeting  has  been  held  at  the  University;  the  affiliation  with  the 
University  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  for  the  benefit  of  graduate 
students  in  history;  a  celebration  in  honor  of  the  four  hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  the  founding  of  Santiago  de  Chile,  held  in  the  Casa  Hispanica  on 
April  21, 1941 ;  the  exhibition,  in  May,  of  an  important  collection  of  Robert 
Bridges,  a  gift  to  the  University  from  Frederick  Coykendall,  Chairman 
of  the  Trustees;  the  construction,  begun  in  July,  1941,  of  a  new  seven-story 
wing  to  the  New  York  Post-Graduate  Medical  School  and  Hospital,  to  be 
completed  by  May,  1942,  at  a  cost  of  $1,250,000;  the  breaking  of  ground, 
on  October  27, 1941,  for  the  Nightingale  Hospital,  the  new  cancer  hospital 
and  clinic  to  be  constructed  by  the  City  of  New  York  at  163d  Street  and 
Fort  Washington  Avenue,  on  land  provided  by  the  Columbia-Presby- 
terian Medical  Center;  a  ten-day  conference,  held  at  Columbia  University 
beginning  October  27,  1941,  of  the  International  Labor  Organization,  a 
division  of  the  League  of  Nations  which  was  established  by  the  peace 
treaties  in  1919  and  of  which  the  United  States  has  been  a  member  since 

1934; 
The  highly  promising  results  obtained  by  Professor  Karl  Meyer  and 

Professor  Martin  H.  Dawson  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  bactericidal  effect  of  preparations  of  penicillin;  the  production 
by  Drs.  Michael  Heidelberger,  Hattie  E.  Alexander  and  Walter  W. 
Palmer  of  the  Medical  Faculty,  in  association  with  Drs.  W.  E.  Bunney 
and  T.  D.  Gerlaugh,  of  a  purified  rabbit  antiserum  which,  in  combination 
with  sulfanilamide  and  improved  treatment  of  patients,  has  cured  70  per- 
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cent  of  forty-three  authentic  cases  of  bacterial  influenzal  meningitis  in 
children,  whereas  previous  to  this  form  of  treatment  the  mortality  was 
100  percent; 

Scholarly  service  outside  the  University  rendered  by  Professor  Ruth  F. 
Benedict  of  the  Department  of  Anthropology,  who  gave  the  Anna  How- 
ard Shaw  Lectures  at  Bryn  Mawr  College  in  the  spring  of  1941 ;  by  Dr. 
Arthur  P.  Coleman  of  the  Department  of  East  European  Languages,  who 
lectured  on  Polish  and  Slavonic  literatures  at  the  Universidad  Nacional  de 
Mexico  in  October,  1941 ;  by  Professor  Walter  Gellhorn  of  the  School  of 
Law,  who  was  appointed  to  deliver  the  James  Schouler  Lectures  on  His- 
tory and  Political  Science  at  Johns  Hopkins  University;  by  Professor 
Edward  H.  Hempel  of  the  Department  of  Industrial  Engineering,  who 
during  the  summer  of  1941  gave  a  series  of  lectures  in  Spanish  on  the  eco- 
nomics of  chemical  industries  and  of  food  industries  at  the  Universidad 
de  Chile  in  Santiago  and  at  the  Universidad  Tecnica  Federico  Santa 
Maria  in  Valparaiso,  Chile,  on  the  success  of  which  he  was  congratulated 
by  the  Chilean  Government  and  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
State;  by  Professor  Schuyler  C.  Wallace  of  the  Department  of  Public  Law 
and  Government,  who  was  invited  to  lecture  at  the  Utah  State  Agri- 
cultural College  for  the  month  of  June,  1941 ; 

Public  service  of  large  importance  performed  by  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity, including  the  appointment  of  Dean  Joseph  W.  Barker  of  the 
School  of  Engineering  to  be  special  assistant  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  as  well  as  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Training,  Liaison  and 
Coordination  in  the  Navy  Department;  the  continuing  service  of  Profes- 
sor A.  A.  Berle,  Jr.,  of  the  School  of  Law,  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  State; 
the  designation  of  Professor  James  C.  Bonbright  of  the  School  of  Business 
to  be  Chairman  of  the  Power  Authority  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
also  as  a  member  of  the  railroad  board  appointed  by  the  President  to  deal 
with  the  railroad  strike  problem;  the  appointment  of  Miss  Margaret  E. 
Conrad  of  the  Department  of  Nursing  to  be  Dean  of  the  Red  Cross 
Nurses  Training  Camp  for  college  graduates  at  Bryn  Mawr,  Pennsyl- 
vania, during  the  past  summer;  the  service  of  Professor  Noel  T.  Dowling 
of  the  School  of  Law  as  Chairman  of  the  Fact  Finding  Board  appointed 
by  Mayor  La  Guardia  to  settle  the  omnibus  strike  of  March,  1941,  in 
which  a  resumption  of  service  and  an  agreement  to  arbitrate  were  brought 
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about;  the  service  of  Professor  Walter  Gellhorn  of  the  School  of  Law  as 
Director  of  the  Attorney  General's  Committee  on  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure, which  resulted  in  twenty-seven  monographs  dealing  with  the 
procedures  of  the  various  Federal  administrative  agencies;  the  continued 
service  of  Professor  Carter  Goodrich  of  the  Department  of  Economics  as 
representative  of  the  United  States  Government  in  its  relations  with  the 
International  Labor  Organization,  and  as  Chairman  of  the  Governing 
Body  of  the  International  Labor  Office,  as  well  as  his  appointment  to  be 
special  assistant  to  the  American  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain  in  connec- 
tion with  the  reporting  on  labor  and  social  questions  in  wartime;  the  ap- 
pointment by  the  State  Department,  on  the  initiation  of  the  American 
Ambassador  to  Great  Britain,  of  Professor  Luther  H.  Gulick  of  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Law  and  Government  to  proceed  to  London  in  Sep- 
tember, 1941,  in  connection  with  the  important  conference  on  Science  and 
the  World  Order,  organized  by  the  British  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  in  addition  to  an  assignment  to  the  Embassy  in  London 
to  gather  material  on  British  postwar  plans  on  behalf  of  the  National  Re- 
sources Planning  Board;  the  designation  of  Professor  Robert  Murray 
Haig  of  the  School  of  Business  as  adviser  to  Governor  Lehman  and  the 
New  York  State  Director  of  the  Budget,  as  well  as  consultant  to  the 
Federal  Treasury  on  tax  questions;  the  appointment  by  the  President  of 
Professor  Paul  R.  Hays  of  the  School  of  Law  to  the  Board  of  Legal 
Examiners  of  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission,  and  by  Gover- 
nor Lehman  to  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Mediation;  the  service  of 
Professor  John  E.  Orchard  of  the  School  of  Business  as  industrial  eco- 
nomic adviser  and  research  consultant  on  minerals  and  metals  in  the 
Office  of  Production  Management,  and  his  recent  designation  as  special 
executive  assistant  in  the  Lend-Lease  Administration;  the  appointment  of 
Professor  Ceroid  T.  Robinson  of  the  Department  of  History  to  be  Chief 
of  the  Russian  Section  in  the  Office  of  the  Coordinator  of  Information, 
under  the  Department  of  State;  the  designation  of  Dean  William  F. 
Russell  of  Teachers  College  to  be  Director  of  the  National  Citizenship 
Educational  Program;  the  appointment  of  Professor  Herbert  W.  Schnei- 
der of  the  Department  of  Philosophy  as  one  of  a  group  of  three  selected 
by  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  as  a  committee  to  consider  the  prob- 
lems of  professional  responsibility  and  integrity  raised  by  recent  accusa- 
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tions  of  subversive  activities  in  the  tax-supported  institutions  in  New 
York ;  the  service  of  Charles  Wagley  of  the  Department  of  Anthropology, 
on  the  invitation  of  the  Brazilian  Government  and  in  cooperation  with 
the  Committee  for  Inter-American  Artistic  and  Intellectual  Relations,  in 
giving  instruction  in  ethnological  training  to  members  of  the  Brazilian 
Indian  Service,  in  Brazil;  the  appointment  of  Professor  Herbert  Wechsler 
of  the  School  of  Law  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Legal  Examiners  of 
the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  for  one  year;  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  Professor  J.  Enrique  Zanetti  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry  to 
the  staff  of  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service  at  Washington; 

The  bestowal  upon  many  members  of  the  University  of  honorary  de- 
grees, medals,  foreign  decorations  and  other  honors,  including  the  award 
to  Professor  Edwin  H.  Armstrong  of  the  Department  of  Electrical  Engi- 
neering of  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science  by  Muhlenberg  College,  of  the 
Franklin  Medal  by  the  Franklin  Institute,  and  of  the  Holley  Medal  of 
the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  for  his  invention  of  the 
superheterodyne,  frequency  modulation  system  and  other  important  con- 
tributions in  the  field  of  radio;  the  election  of  Dean  Leopold  Arnaud  of 
the  School  of  Architecture  to  be  President  of  the  School  Art  League  of 
New  York;  of  Professor  Salo  W.  Baron  of  the  Department  of  History  to 
be  President  of  the  American  Academy  for  Jewish  Research,  of  the  Con- 
ference on  Jewish  Relations,  and  of  the  Academic  Friends  of  the  Hebrew 
University;  the  award  to  Professor  Emeritus  Charles  P.  Berkey  of  the 
Department  of  Geology  of  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  and  his  election  as  honorary  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  the  highest  award  which  can  be  made  by 
the  Society;  the  bestowal  upon  Professor  A.  A.  Berle,  Jr.,  of  the  School  of 
Law  of  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  by  Queens  College,  Kingston,  On- 
tario; upon  Professor  Karl  W.  Bigelow  of  Teachers  College  of  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Laws  by  Parsons  College;  upon  Dr.  William  Edgar  Caldwell 
of  the  Medical  Faculty  of  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Public  Health  by  New 
York  University;  the  election  of  Professor  Harry  J.  Carman  of  the  De- 
partment of  History  to  be  President  of  the  Agricultural  History  Society; 
of  Professor  Elliott  E.  Cheatham  of  the  School  of  Law  to  be  President  of 
the  Association  of  American  Law  Schools;  the  award  to  Professor  John 
M.  Clark  of  the  Department  of  Economics  of  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
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Laws  by  the  University  of  Chicago;  to  Dr.  Kenneth  S.  Cole  of  the  De- 
partment of  Physiology  of  a  fellowship  by  the  John  Simon  Guggenheim 
Memorial  Foundation  for  research;  the  election  of  Professor  Theodosius 
Dobzhansky  of  the  Department  of  Zoology  to  be  President  of  the  Genetics 
Society  of  America;  of  Professor  Irwin  Edman  of  the  Department  of 
Philosophy  to  membership  in  the  National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters; 
of  Professor  Ray  Faulkner  of  Teachers  College  to  be  President  of  the  De- 
partment of  Art  Education  of  the  National  Education  Association;  of 
Professor  Lucy  E.  Fay  of  the  School  of  Library  Service  to  be  President  of 
the  Association  of  American  Library  Schools;  the  appointment  of  Leon 
Eraser,  Trustee  of  the  University,  to  be  a  Director  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  New  York;  the  award  to  Professor  John  L.  Gerig  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Romance  Languages  of  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  by  the 
University  of  Missouri,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1898;  to  Dean 
Virginia  C.  Gildersleeve  of  Barnard  College  of  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws  by  Goucher  College;  the  designation  of  Professor  William  K.  Greg- 
ory of  the  Department  of  Zoology  to  be  a  Foreign  Fellow  of  the  Geological 
Society  of  London,  as  well  as  to  be  President  of  the  American  Association 
of  Physical  Anthropologists;  the  election  of  Professor  Moses  Hadas  of  the 
Department  of  Greek  and  Latin  to  be  President  of  the  Classical  Associa- 
tion of  the  Atlantic  States;  the  award  to  Dean  Herbert  E.  Hawkes  of 
Columbia  College  of  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  by  Bethany  College; 
to  Professor  Selig  Hecht  of  the  Department  of  Zoology  of  the  Frederic 
Ives  Medal,  highest  honor  of  the  Optical  Society  of  America,  for  dis- 
tinguished work  in  the  field  of  optics;  to  Professor  Roy  B.  Kester  of  the 
School  of  Business  of  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  by  Baker  University; 
the  designation  of  Professor  Harold  Hotelling  of  the  Department  of  Eco- 
nomics as  President  of  the  Institute  of  Mathematical  Statistics;  of  John 
G.  Jackson,  Trustee  of  the  University,  as  President  of  the  New  York 
State  Bar  Association;  of  Professor  Arthur  Jeflery  of  the  Department  of 
Semitic  Languages  as  one  of  four  non-Muslim  Fellows  of  the  Islamic  Re- 
search Association  of  Bombay;  of  Professor  Philip  C.  Jessup  of  the  School 
of  Law  as  an  official  of  the  Order  of  the  Southern  Cross,  the  highest  deco- 
ration of  the  Government  of  Brazil;  the  award  to  Dr.  Arnold  Knapp,  a 
Director  of  the  Knapp  Foundation  in  Ophthalmology  in  the  University, 
of  the  Leslie  Dana  Gold  Medal  for  outstanding  achievements  in  the  pre- 
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vention  of  blindness  and  the  conservation  of  vision;  the  election  of  Profes- 
sor Frederick  C.  Mills  of  the  School  of  Business  to  be  President  of  the 
American  Economic  Association;  the  award  to  Professor  Wesley  C.  Mit- 
chell of  the  Department  of  Economics  of  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws 
by  Princeton  University;  the  election  of  Professor  Douglas  S.  Moore  of 
the  Department  of  Music  to  membership  in  the  National  Institute  of  Arts 
and  Letters;  the  award  to  Professor  Marjorie  Hope  Nicolson  of  the  De- 
partment of  English  and  Comparative  Literature  of  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Laws  by  Smith  College,  of  Doctor  of  Humane  Letters  by  the  University 
of  Vermont,  and  of  Doctor  of  Letters  by  Middlebury  College,  as  well  as 
her  election  to  membership  in  the  American  Philosophical  Society;  the 
election  of  Professor  Edwin  W.  Patterson  of  the  School  of  Law  to  mem- 
bership in  the  Academy  of  Jurisprudence  of  Colombia ;  of  Dean  George  B. 
Pegram  of  the  Graduate  Faculties  to  be  President  of  the  American  Phys- 
ical Society;  the  bestowal  upon  Dr.  David  Rittenberg  of  the  Department 
of  Biochemistry  of  the  EU  Lilly  Award  in  Biochemistry  by  the  American 
Chemical  Society;  the  election  of  Professor  Lindsay  Rogers  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Law  and  Government  to  membership  in  the  American 
Philosophical  Society;  the  bestowal  upon  Dr.  John  Scudder  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Surgery  of  the  Rutgers  University  Award  for  alleviation  of  suffer- 
ing through  skillful  research,  in  connection  with  sending  blood  plasma  to 
Great  Britain;  upon  Professor  James  T.  Shotwell  of  the  Department  of 
History  of  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Social  and  Political  Sciences  by  the 
University  of  Montreal;  upon  Professor  Harold  C.  Urey  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Chemistry  of  the  Davy  Medal  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London; 
the  designation  of  Professor  Jerome  P.  Webster  of  the  Department  of 
Surgery  to  be  President  of  the  American  Association  of  Oral  and  Plastic 
Surgeons;  the  award  to  Professor  William  L.  Westermann  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  History  of  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Humane  Letters  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago;  the  election  of  Dr.  James  W.  White  of  the  Department 
of  Ophthalmology  to  be  President  of  the  New  York  Ophthalmological 
Society;  the  award  to  Professor  Horatio  B.  Williams  of  the  Department 
of  Physiology  of  the  Gold  Key  of  the  American  Congress  of  Physical 
Therapy,  for  meritorious  service,  and  his  election  to  membership  in  the 
American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers;  and  the  designation  of  Pro- 
fessor Raymund  L.  Zwemer  of  the  Department  of  Anatomy  to  be  John 
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Simon  Guggenheim  Memorial  Fellow  at  the  University  of  Buenos  Aires. 
The  productive  scholarship  o£  members  of  the  University,  resulting  in 
the  publication  of  such  books  as  Investment  and  Business  Cycles,  by  Pro- 
fessor James  W.  Angell  of  the  Department  of  Economics;  Essays  on 
Maimonides:  An  Octocentennial  Volume,  edited  by  Professor  Salo  W. 
Baron  of  the  Department  of  History;  Darwin,  Marx  and  Wagner,  by 
Professor  Jacques  Barzun  of  the  Department  of  History;  The  New  Eco- 
nomic Warfare,  being  lectures  delivered  at  the  Summer  Session  of  1941 
by  Professor  Antonin  Basch  of  Brown  University;  New  Directions  in  the 
New  World,  by  Professor  A.  A.  Berle,  Jr.,  of  the  School  of  Law;  The 
Meaning  of  Democracy,  by  Professor  Thomas  H.  Briggs  and  Dean  Wil- 
liam F.  Russell  of  Teachers  College;  Internal  Auditing,  by  Victor  Z. 
Brink  of  the  School  of  Business;  The  Pathology  of  the  Oral  Cavity,  by 
Professor  Lester  R.  Cahn  of  the  School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery;  Born 
That  Way,  by  Earl  R.  Carlson  of  the  Department  of  Neurology;  The 
American  Staines,  by  John  R.  Chamberlain,  Visiting  Associate  Professor 
of  Journalism;  The  German  Elections  of  igoj,  by  George  D.  Crother  of 
the  Department  of  History;  Immunity  against  Animal  Parasites,  by  Pro- 
fessor James  T.  Culbertson  of  the  Department  of  Bacteriology;  Sales  Con- 
trol by  Quantitative  Methods,  by  R.  Parker  Eastwood  of  the  Department 
of  Business;  Landmarks  for  Beginners  in  Philosophy,  by  Professors  Irwin 
Edman  and  Herbert  W.  Schneider  of  the  Department  of  Philosophy; 
Art  Today,  by  Professor  Ray  Faulkner  of  Teachers  College;  Teaching 
the  Slow  hearnei-,  by  Professor  William  B.  Featherstone  of  Teachers  Col- 
lege; Montaigne  in  Prance,  1812-18^2,  by  Donald  M.  Frame  of  the  De- 
partment of  Romance  Languages;  French  Reviewed,  and  accompanying 
Notebook,  by  Ian  Forbes  Eraser,  also  of  the  Department  of  Romance 
Languages;  Pythagorean  Politics  in  Southern  Italy,  by  Professor  Kurt 
von  Fritz  of  the  Department  of  Greek  and  Latin;  Legal  Realism  and 
Justice,  by  Edwin  N.  Garlan  of  the  Department  of  Philosophy;  Federal 
Administrative  Proceedings,  by  Professor  Walter  Gellhorn  of  the  School 
of  Law;  "Electric  Circuits  and  Machinery,"  Volume  I,  Direct  Current, 
by  Professor  George  T.  Harness,  with  the  late  Professor  Frederick  W. 
Hehre,  both  of  the  Department  of  Electrical  Engineering;  A  Generation 
of  Materialism,  i8yi-igoo,  by  Professor  Carlton  J.  H.  Hayes  of  the  De- 
partment of  History;  Development  of  Face  and  Dentition  and  other  im- 
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portant  works,  by  Professor  Milo  Hellman  of  the  School  of  Dental  and 
Oral  Surgery;  Interaction:  The  Democratic  Process,  by  Professor  L. 
Thomas  Hopkins  of  Teachers  College;  The  Social  Gospel  Reexamined, 
by  Professor  F.  Ernest  Johnson  of  Teachers  College,  being  the  Rauschen- 
bush  Lectures  for  1939;  Music  in  Western  Civilization,  by  Professor  Paul 
H.  Lang  of  the  Department  of  Music;  Social  Competence  and  College 
Students,  by  Professor  Esther  Lloyd-Jones  of  Teachers  College;  Con- 
gressional Vote  Analysis,  by  Clifford  L.  Lord  of  the  Department  of  His- 
tory; Engineering  Thermodynamics,  by  Professor  Emeritus  Charles  E. 
Lucke  of  the  Department  of  Mechanical  Engineering;  Criminal  Law  and 
Its  Administration,  by  Professors  Jerome  Michael  and  Herbert  Wechsler 
of  the  School  of  Law;  Volume  VI  in  the  edition  of  Livy  for  the  Loeb 
Classical  Library,  translated  and  edited  by  Professor  Emeritus  Frank 
Gardner  Moore  of  the  Department  of  Greek  and  Latin;  This  Is  England 
Today,  by  Professor  Allan  Nevins  of  the  Department  of  History,  who 
served  as  Harold  Vyvyan  Harmsworth  Professor  of  American  History  at 
Oxford  University  during  the  first  six  months  of  1941;  Volume  XII  of 
Annals  of  the  New  Yor\  Stage,  1882—188^,  by  Professor  Emeritus  George 
C.  D.  Odell  of  the  Department  of  English  and  Comparative  Literature; 
The  Italian  Language,  by  Professor  Mario  A.  Pel  of  the  Department  of 
Romance  Languages;  Cofferdams,  by  Edmund  Astley  Prentis,  Trustee, 
in  cooperation  with  Lazarus  White;  The  Development  of  Mineral  Indus- 
try Education  in  the  United  States,  by  Professor  Thomas  T.  Read  of  the 
Department  of  Mining  and  Metallurgy;  The  New  Common  Sense,  by 
Dean  William  F.  Russell  of  Teachers  Co\\tgt\  Military  Law  and  Defense 
Legislation,  by  Professor  A.  Arthur  Schiller  of  the  School  of  Law;  Ameri- 
can Farmers  in  the  World  Crisis,  by  Carl  T.  Schmidt  of  the  Department 
of  Economics;  Federal  Finances  in  the  Coming  Decade:  Some  Cumula- 
tive Possibilities,  ig^i-ig^i,  by  Professor  Carl  Shoup  of  the  Department 
of  Economics;  Police  Systems  in  the  United  States,  by  Bruce  Smith  of  the 
Institute  of  Public  Administration;  The  Devil  of  the  Machine  Age,  by 
Professor  Emeritus  J.  Russell  Smith  of  the  School  of  Business;  Derma- 
tologic  Therapy  in  General  Practice  and  Dermatologic  Allergy,  by  Profes- 
sor Marion  B.  Sulzberger  of  the  Department  of  Dermatology,  at  the  Post- 
Graduate  Medical  School;  Hagia  Sophia,  a  brilliant  study  in  the  fine  arts, 
by  Professor  Emerson  H.  Swift  of  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts  and 
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Archaeology;  Main  Currents  in  Modern  Economic  Life,  Volume  I,  by 
Professor  Horace  Taylor  and  associates  in  the  Department  of  Economics; 
Volumes  V  and  VI  of  the  monumental  work  by  Professor  Lynn  Thorn- 
dike  of  the  Department  of  History  entitled  A  History  of  Magic  and 
Experimental  Science;  European  Colonial  Expansion  since  i8yi,  by  Pro- 
fessor Mary  E.  Townsend  of  the  Department  of  History,  with  the  collabo- 
ration of  Professor  Cyrus  Henderson  Peake  of  the  Department  of  Chinese 
and  Japanese;  Federal  Departmentalization :  A  Critique  of  Theories  of 
Organization,  by  Professor  Schuyler  C.  Wallace  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Law  and  Government;  Volume  II  of  Zenon  Papyri:  Business 
Papers  of  the  Third  Century  B.C.  Dealing  with  Palestine  and  Egypt, 
edited  with  Introductions  and  Notes  by  Professor  William  L.  Wester- 
mann  of  the  Department  of  History,  Professor  Clinton  W.  Keyes  of  the 
Department  of  Greek  and  Latin,  and  Herbert  Liebesny;  The  Modern 
Choral  Hour  and  Music  in  the  High  School,  by  Professor  Harry  R.  Wil- 
son of  Teachers  College;  An  Essay  on  Nature,  by  the  late  Professor  Emeri- 
tus Frederick  J.  E.  Woodbridge  of  the  Department  of  Philosophy;  and 
Heredity  and  Environment:  A  Critical  Survey  of  Recently  Published 
Material  on  Twins  and  Foster  Children,  by  Professor  Robert  S.  Wood- 
worth  of  the  Department  of  Psychology. 

The  publication  by  Columbia  University  Press  of  a  number  of  books 
of  special  interest  to  the  University,  including  two  unique  and  highly 
interesting  contributions  to  the  history  of  old  Columbia  College,  these 
being  essays  by  Daniel  D.  Tompkins  of  the  Class  of  1795,  sometime  Gov- 
ernor of  the  state  of  New  York  and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
entitled  A  Columbia  College  Student  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  and  also 
The  Early  History  of  Columbia  College,  being  an  address  delivered  before 
the  alumni  on  May  4, 1825,  by  Clement  Clarke  Moore  of  the  Class  of  1798 
and  Trustee  of  Columbia  College  from  18 13  to  1857,  edited  by  Milton 
Halsey  Thomas,  Curator  of  Columbiana;  Columbia  Poetry,  1941,  edited 
with  an  Introduction  by  Professor  Donald  Lemen  Clark  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  English  and  Comparative  Literature;  Concerning  English  Ad- 
ministrative Law,  being  the  James  S.  Carpentier  Lectures,  by  Sir  Cecil 
Thomas  Carr;  and  The  Social  Role  of  the  Man  of  Knowledge,  being  the 
Julius  Beer  Lectures  by  Dr.  Florian  Znaniecki. 

The  visits  to  the  University  of  many  distinguished  persons,  including 
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Othmar  Hermann  Ammann,  formerly  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Port  of 
New  York  Authority;  the  Rt.  Hon.  Clement  R.  Attlee,  Lord  Privy  Seal 
and  Deputy  Prime  Minister  in  the  Government  of  Great  Britain;  Bela 
Bartok,  composer  and  scholar;  Dr.  Godfrey  L.  Cabot;  Sir  Cecil  Thomas 
Carr,  barrister  of  the  Inner  Temple;  Dr.  Antonio  J.  Castillo,  Rector  of  the 
Central  University  of  Venezuela,  together  with  Seiiora  Leonora  Castillo 
and  their  daughter,  Seiiorita  Leonor  Elena  Castillo;  Dr.  Frans  van 
Cauwelaert,  exiled  President  of  the  Belgian  Chamber  of  Deputies;  Karl 
T.  Compton,  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology; 
Francisco  le  Dantec  of  El  Mercurio,  Valparaiso,  Chile;  the  Very  Rev. 
James  P.  De Wolfe,  Dean  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine;  Lieu- 
tenant General  Hugh  A.  Drum,  U.S.A.;  Sir  Lyman  Poore  Duff,  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada;  Dr.  Jeptha  B. 
Duncan,  Rector  of  the  University  of  Panama,  and  Mrs.  Duncan;  Carlos 
Eastman  of  El  Mercurio,  Santiago,  Chile;  Agustin  Edwards,  publisher  of 
El  Mercurio  and  President  of  the  Universidad  Tecnica  Santa  Maria,  San- 
tiago, Chile;  His  Excellency  Sefior  Don  Felipe  A.  Espil,  Ambassador  of 
Argentina;  the  Rev.  Robert  I.  Gannon,  S.J.,  President  of  Fordham  Uni- 
versity; Dr.  Josue  Gollan  H.,  Rector  of  the  Universidad  Nacional  del 
Litoral  at  Santa  Fe,  Argentina;  Professor  Arthur  L.  Goodhart  of  Oxford 
University;  Professor  CuUen  Bryant  Gosnell  of  Emory  University,  Geor- 
gia; the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Wilfrid  Greene,  Master  of  the  Rolls;  Camille  Gutt, 
Belgian  Minister  of  Finance  and  National  Defense;  the  Rt.  Hon.  Vis- 
count Halifax,  British  Ambassador;  Walter  Hampden,  actor;  Paul 
Hazard,  member  of  the  Academie  Fran^aise ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lynn  Harold 
Hough,  Dean  of  Drew  Theological  Seminary;  His  Excellency  Hu  Shih, 
Chinese  Ambassador;  Dr.  Washington  Luiz,  former  President  of  the 
United  States  of  Brazil ;  Lewis  Richard  Macgregor,  Australian  Govern- 
ment Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  States;  His  Excellency  Carlos 
Martins,  Ambassador  of  Brazil;  Bishop  Francis  J.  McConnell  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church;  Mrs.  Anne  O'Hare  McCormick,  member 
o£  the  editorial  staff  of  the  New  York  Times;  Major  General  Frank  Ross 
McCoy,  U.S.A.;  His  Excellency  Sefior  Don  Rodolfo  Michels,  Chilean 
Ambassador;  James  I.  Miller,  Vice  President  of  the  United  Press  Associa- 
tions, Buenos  Aires,  Argentina;  Professor  B.  Mirkine-Guetzevitch  of  the 
University  of  Paris;  Joaquin  Muirhead  of  La  Hora,  Santiago,  Chile;  the 
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Rev.  Dr.  Remsen  B.  Ogilby,  President  of  Trinity  College,  Hartford; 
the  Rt.  Rev.  G.  Ashton  Oldham,  Bishop  of  Albany;  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Earle 
Page,  member  of  the  AustraHan  Parliament;  Francisco  J.  Parra,  Consul 
General  of  Venezuela;  Geoffrey  Parsons,  chief  editorial  writer  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Paul  C.  Payne,  General  Secre- 
tary of  the  Board  of  Christian  Education  of  the  Presbyterian  Church;  the 
Hon.  John  Pelenyi,  formerly  Hungarian  Minister  at  Washington;  Miss 
Frances  Perkins,  Secretary  of  Labor;  the  Rev.  Wendell  Phillips,  Rector  of 
Christ's  Church,  Rye,  New  York;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Howard  Chandler  Rob- 
bins  of  the  General  Theological  Seminary;  Professor  Vito  Alessio  Robles 
of  the  Universidad  Nacional  de  Mexico;  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt; 
Enrique  Santos  of  E/  Tiempo,  Bogota,  Colombia;  Louis  L  Silva  of  La 
Union,  Valparaiso,  Chile;  the  Rev.  Dr.  George  Steward,  First  Presby- 
terian Church,  Stamford,  Connecticut;  the  Rt.  Rev.  P.  J.  de  Strycker, 
Professor  at  Louvain  University  and  Rector  of  the  Louvain  American 
College;  His  Excellency  Ivan  V.  Soubbotitch,  Minister  of  Yugoslavia  at 
London;  Dr.  Georges  Theunis,  Belgian  Ambassador  at  Large;  Dr.  Jesus 
Maria  Troncoso-Sanchez,  Minister  of  the  Dominican  Republic;  Mme 
Sigrid  Undset,  Norwegian  novelist;  Rafael  Valdivieso  of  El  Imparcial, 
Santiago,  Chile;  Guillermo  Valenzuela  of  La  Nacion,  Santiago,  Chile; 
Rafael  Heliodoro  Valle,  correspondent  for  Latin  American  newspapers 
in  Mexico  City,  as  well  as  Professor  of  the  History  of  America  at  the 
Universidad  Nacional  de  Mexico;  Manuel  Vega  of  El  Diario  llustrado, 
Santiago,  Chile;  His  Excellency  Stenio  Vincent,  President  of  the  Republic 
of  Haiti;  Rear  Admiral  Clark  Howell  Woodward,  U.S.N.,  retired;  and 
Rear  Admiral  H.  E.  Yarnell,  U.S.N.,  retired,  former  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  Asiatic  Fleet. 

The  promotion,  following  the  adoption  of  the  budget,  of  eleven  Asso- 
ciate Professors  to  be  Professors;  of  eight  Assistant  Professors  to  be  As- 
sociate Professors;  of  three  Associates,  ten  Instructors  and  two  Research 
Assistants  to  be  Assistant  Professors;  of  four  Associates  to  be  Assistant 
Clinical  Professors;  and  changes  of  title  in  the  case  of  six  present  officers 
of  the  University; 

The  transfer  to  Columbia  from  other  universities  or  from  other  fields 
of  service  of  six  Professors,  one  Clinical  Professor,  four  Associate  Profes- 
sors, one  Associate  Clinical  Professor,  and  four  Assistant  Professors: 
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The  appointment  to  temporary  service  in  the  University  of  Dr.  Charles 
A.  Beard  as  Visiting  Professor  of  Government;  Dr.  Arthur  F.  Bentley  as 
Visiting  Lecturer  in  Philosophy;  Arthur  F.  Burns,  Professor  of  Eco- 
nomics at  Rutgers  University,  as  Visiting  Lecturer  in  Economics;  Al- 
burey  Castell,  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  as  Visiting  Lecturer  in  Philosophy;  John  R.  Chamberlain, 
associate  editor  of  Fortune  magazine,  as  Visiting  Associate  Professor  of 
Journalism;  Arthur  C.  Cole,  Professor  of  History  at  Western  Reserve 
University,  as  Visiting  Professor  of  History;  Col.  Alexander  T.  Cooper, 
M.D.,  U.S.A.,  retired,  as  Visiting  Professor  of  Military  Medicine,  in  the 
School  of  Tropical  Medicine;  Dr.  Joseph  O.  Dean  of  the  United  States 
PubUc  Health  Service,  as  Visiting  Professor  of  Public  Health  Practice,  in 
the  School  of  Tropical  Medicine;  Dr.  James  Angus  Doull,  Professor  of 
Public  Health  in  Western  Reserve  University,  as  Visiting  Professor  of 
Epidemiology,  in  the  School  of  Tropical  Medicine;  Lawrence  H.  El- 
dredge,  Professor  of  Law  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  as  Visiting 
Professor  of  Law;  Joseph  K.  Folsom,  Professor  of  Economics  and  Soci- 
ology at  Vassar  College,  as  Visiting  Professor  of  Sociology ;  Dr.  Thomas 
Houston  Dow  Griffitts  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  as 
Visiting  Professor  of  Public  Health,  in  the  School  of  Tropical  Medicine; 
Jacques  Hadamard,  formerly  Professor  in  the  College  de  France,  as  Visit- 
ing Professor  of  Mathematics;  Dr.  Heinrich  Infeld,  as  Visiting  Professor 
of  Sociology;  Walter  C.  Langsam,  Professor  of  History  in  Union  College, 
as  Visiting  Professor  of  History;  Mariano  Latorre,  Professor  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Santiago  de  Chile,  as  Spanish-American  Visiting  Professor;  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Francis  J.  McConnell,  Bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
as  Visiting  Professor  of  Education,  in  Teachers  College;  George  Edward 
Moore,  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Cambridge  University,  as  Visiting  Pro- 
fessor of  Philosophy;  Daniel  Chapin  Pease,  National  Research  Council 
Fellow  at  Stanford  University,  as  Visiting  Lecturer  in  Embryology;  De- 
Witt  Carter  Reddick,  Associate  Professor  of  Journalism  at  the  University 
of  Texas,  as  Visiting  Associate  Professor  of  Journalism;  William  W. 
Stifler,  Professor  of  Physics  at  Amherst  College,  as  Visiting  Professor  of 
Physics;  Charles  T.  Wright  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service, 
as  Visiting  Professor  of  Sanitary  Science,  in  the  School  of  Tropical  Medi- 
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cine;  Henry  Robert  Zimmer,  former  Professor  of  Celtic  Philology  at  the 
University  of  Berlin,  as  Visiting  Lecturer  in  Philosophy;  also  in  service 
through  earlier  appointment,  Francois  Henri  Elvinger,  Professor  at  the 
University  of  Louvain,  as  Visiting  Professor  of  Marketing;  Ernest  Jackh, 
former  Director  of  the  Hochschule  fiir  Politik  in  Berlin,  as  Visiting  Re- 
search Professor  of  Public  Law;  Jacques  Maritain,  Professor  in  the  Catho- 
lic Institute  of  Paris,  as  Visiting  Professor  of  Philosophy;  Sir  George  San- 
som,  Commercial  Counselor  of  the  British  Embassy  in  Tokio,  as  Visiting 
Professor  of  Japanese;  and  Ethel  Margaret  Thornbury,  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  English  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  as  Visiting  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  English,  in  Barnard  College; 

The  retirement  from  active  service,  at  their  own  request,  of  the  follow- 
ing members  of  the  teaching,  administrative  and  nonacademic  staffs :  On 
January  i,  1941,  Edward  F.  Kern,  Associate  Professor  of  Metallurgy;  on 
February  i,  1941,  each  with  the  title  of  Professor  Emeritus,  Miss  Anna  M. 
Cooley  and  Miss  Cora  M.  Winchell,  both  Professors  of  Household  Arts 
in  Teachers  College;  on  July  i,  1941,  each  with  the  title  of  Professor  Emer- 
itus, Walter  H.  Eddy,  Professor  of  Physiological  Chemistry  in  Teachers 
College;  Charles  E.  Lucke,  Stevens  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering; 
J.  Ralph  McGaughy,  Professor  of  Education  in  Teachers  College;  Miss 
Ida  H.  Ogilvie,  Professor  of  Geology  on  the  Barnard  College  Founda- 
tion; Arthur  F.  J.  Remy,  Villard  Professor  of  Germanic  Philology;  Mrs. 
Mary  S.  Rose,  Professor  of  Nutrition  in  Teachers  College;  Walter  I. 
Slichter,  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering;  Dr.  Jesse  F.  Williams,  Pro- 
fessor of  Physical  Education  in  Teachers  College;  also  on  July  i,  1941, 
Mrs.  Bernice  E.  Barrows,  Desk  Assistant  in  the  Psychology  Library;  Miss 
Maynie  R.  Curtis  and  Miss  Wilhelmina  Dunning,  Associates  in  Cancer 
Research;  Miss  Isadore  G,  Mudge,  Reference  Librarian;  Miss  Katharine 
C.  Reiley,  Head  of  Johnson  Hall  and  Adviser  to  Women  Graduate  Stu- 
dents; Willard  L.  Severinghaus,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics;  Walter 
B.  Simpson,  Registrar  of  the  College  of  Pharmacy;  and  Algernon  De  V. 
Tassin,  Associate  Professor  of  English;  and  the  following  members  of 
the  nonacademic  staff:  on  July  i,  1941,  Max  Fabra,  Sarah  Flynn,  William 
Rosen wald  and  Louis  Sokolsky;  on  October  i,  1941,  Joseph  Mazzeo;  on 
November  i,  1941,  Nora  Ronayne  and  Elizabeth  Cunningham. 
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On  the  first  Monday  of  October  last,  Columbia  University,  as  distin- 
guished from  historic  Columbia  College,  began  its  second  half  century  of 
existence.  The  present  University  organization  was 

Columbia  University  created  by  the  Revised  Statutes  which,  after  more 
1891-1941  ^ 

than  three  years  of  study,  discussion  and  debate,  were 

adopted  on  June  i  and  October  5, 1891.  They  were  rewritten,  but  without 
substantial  change  of  substance,  in  the  form  adopted  on  June  6,  1892.  It 
was  in  1891  that  the  several  University  faculties  were  organized  in  their 
present  form  and  with  their  present  authority,  and  that  the  University 
Council  was  created  as  the  senate  or  upper  house  of  the  academic  legisla- 
ture. Rules  and  requirements  for  candidacy  for  the  higher  degrees  and 
the  conditions  of  their  award  were  quickly  adopted,  and  the  formal  work 
of  the  University  immediately  began.  On  June  i,  1891,  the  Trustees 
decHned  to  accept  a  motion  to  change  the  name  of  the  Corporation  from 
Columbia  College  to  Columbia  University.  They  adopted,  instead,  a 
resolution  offered  by  Bishop  Henry  C.  Potter  declaring  it  to  be  competent 
for  the  President  to  employ  the  term  "university"  in  any  description  of 
the  College  and  the  schools  associated  with  it  under  the  Corporation.  It 
was  then  referred  to  the  committee  already  charged  with  this  whole 
matter  to  report  as  to  the  limitations  under  which  the  term  "university" 
should  be  employed. 

In  the  United  States,  the  use  of  the  word  "university"  is  hopelessly  con- 
fused and  confusing.  Scores  of  colleges  have  taken  the  name  "university" 
without  thereby  becoming  universities  in  the  historic  sense  of  that  term. 
There  are  perhaps  eighteen  or  twenty  institutions  of  higher  education  in 
this  country  which  may  properly  be  called  universities,  but  there  are  no 
fewer  than  216  institutions  in  the  United  States  which  bear  that  name  in 
the  list  of  American  colleges  and  universities  printed  in  the  World  Al- 
?nanaciorig^i. 

Of  the  distinctive  American  universities,  only  three  were  created  by 
definite  and  formal  action,  one  of  which  was  Columbia.  These  are  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  organized  by  President  Oilman  in  1875-76;^  Colum- 
bia University,  organized  in  the  manner  just  described,  in  1891;  and  the 
University  of  Chicago,  planned  by  President  Harper,  also  in  1891."  Presi- 

^  Daniel  Coit  Gilman,  The  Launching  of  a  University  (New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company, 
1906),  386  pp. 

*  The  President's  Report:  Administration  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1930),  143  pp. 
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dent  James  B.  Angell  o£  the  University  o£  Michigan  and  President  An- 
drew D.  White  of  Cornell  University  were  intimate  counselors  in  respect 
to  all  three  of  these  undertakings.  At  Harvard,  at  Yale  and  at  Princeton, 
the  development  from  the  old-fashioned  American  college  to  the  new 
American  combination  of  college  and  university  took  place  over  a  period 
of  years  and  was  the  result  of  a  series  of  poUcies  and  oflScial  acts,  rather 
than  of  any  single  and  definite  plan  of  organization.  It  was  the  personality 
and  the  stimulus  of  President  Eliot  at  Harvard  and  those  of  President 
McCosh  at  Princeton  that  set  in  motion  and  guided  the  forces  which 
at  those  two  institutions  brought  about  the  university  development  which 
has  been  so  admirable.  At  Yale,  it  was  a  group  of  progressive  scholars  who 
effected  a  like  result. 

At  Columbia,  the  record  indicates  that  there  were  stirrings  as  far  back 
as  1857,  when  the  College  was  removed  from  the  original  site  on  Church 
Street,  where  it  had  been  for  a  hundred  years,  to  the  site  bounded  by 
Madison  Avenue,  Park  Avenue,  49th  Street  and  50th  Street.  This  site, 
although  originally  assumed  to  be  merely  temporary,  was  occupied  for 
the  next  forty  years.  The  diaries,  now  in  the  University  Library,  of  George 
T.  Strong  of  the  Class  of  1838,  who  was  an  industrious  and  influential 
Trustee  from  1853  to  1875,  and  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Morgan  Dix  of  the  Class 
of  1848,  who  was  a  Trustee  from  1862  to  1908,  give  ample  evidence  of  the 
dissatisfaction  of  these  two  important  men  with  the  administration  and 
work  of  the  Columbia  College  of  their  day.  Mr.  Strong,  who  was  a  leader 
of  the  bar  and  founder  of  the  well-known  firm  of  Strong  and  Cadwalader, 
wrote  in  the  year  1850  that  Columbia  College  was  "a  somnolent  seat  of 
learning,"  and  in  the  following  year  he  added  that  it  was  "a  venerable 
cadaver."  The  diary  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dix  abounds  in  expressions  of  im- 
patience and  dissatisfaction  with  the  work  of  the  Trustees,  who  then 
obviously  had  complete  control  of  the  administration  of  the  College,  even 
to  the  smallest  detail.  The  President  plainly  had  little  authority  and  the 
Faculty  practically  none.  There  is  much  evidence  that  similar  unsatis- 
factory conditions  prevailed  at  all  American  colleges  during  the  years 
from  1820  to  1870. 

As  a  result,  and  obviously  under  the  leadership  of  Gouverneur  M. 
Ogden  of  the  Class  of  1833,  the  Trustees,  at  about  the  time  that  the  College 
moved  to  the  49th  Street  site,  appointed  a  special  committee  of  which  Mr. 
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Ogden  was  chairman,  to  study  the  work  of  the  College  and  to  consider 
ways  and  means  for  its  improvement.  The  recommendations  of  this  com- 
mittee and  the  record  of  their  conferences  and  discussions  with  Trustees, 
with  members  of  the  Faculty  and  with  distinguished  intellectual  leaders 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  are  extraordinarily  illuminating  as  a  con- 
tribution to  a  knowledge  of  the  progress  making  in  higher  education  in 
the  United  States  at  that  time. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  report  of  this  committee,  a  vigorous  and  most 
inteUigent  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  into  Columbia  College  ad- 
vanced instruction  and  intellectual  guidance  of  what  would  now  be  con- 
sidered to  be  university  type.  Professor  Francis  Lieber,  outstanding  scholar 
in  the  field  of  pubHc  and  international  law,  who  became  a  refugee  from 
Germany  after  the  Revolution  of  1848,  was  brought  to  the  College  in  1857 
from  South  Carolina,  where  he  had  been  teaching,  to  become  Professor  of 
History  and  Political  Science.  He  spent  the  rest  of  his  active  life  at  Colum- 
bia and  gave  to  the  College  great  distinction.  It  was  Professor  Lieber  who, 
at  the  invitation  of  President  Lincoln,  wrote  the  famous  General  Order 
No.  100  for  the  Government  of  Armies  in  the  Field,  which  at  once  became 
a  classic  formulation  of  the  laws  for  the  conduct  of  war.  This  code  was 
accepted  by  European  countries  and  remained  in  force  substantially  as 
Lieber  drafted  it  until  the  changed  conditions  which  preceded  and  accom- 
panied the  World  War  of  191 4-1 8  compelled  its  revision. 

There  also  came  to  Columbia  two  outstanding  scholars,  George  P. 
Marsh  of  Vermont,  diplomatist  and  man  of  letters,  and  Professor  Arnold 
Guyot,  well-known  man  of  science  who  was  then  a  professor  at  Princeton. 
It  was  at  Columbia  that  Mr.  Marsh  delivered  in  the  fall  and  winter  of 
1858—59  his  Lectures  on  the  English  Language^  which  from  that  day  to 
this  have  been  a  classic  work.  At  the  same  time.  Professor  Guyot  delivered 
his  lectures  on  The  Earth  and  Man*  which  were  an  illuminating  discus- 
sion of  comparative  physical  geography  in  its  relation  to  the  history  of 
mankind.  Apparently,  these  lectures  were  in  substantially  the  form  in 
which  he  had  discussed  this  same  subject  some  years  previously  at  the 
Lowell  Institute  in  Boston.  These  very  substantial  and  suggestive  begin- 

*  New  York:  Charles  Scribner,  1839. 

*  Boston:  Gould  and  Lincoln,  1857. 
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nings  of  university  work  were  brought  to  an  end  by  the  outbreak  o£  the 
Civil  War. 

In  1864  President  Barnard  was  chosen  to  be  the  tenth  President  of 
Columbia,  and  new  stirrings  began  without  delay.  His  eager  and  progres- 
sive mind  quickly  comprehended  the  conditions  which  existed  in  Colum- 
bia College.  He  had  aheady  been  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Science  and  had  begun  and  was  carrying  on  intimate  cor- 
respondence with  men  of  science  and  intellectual  leaders  in  Europe.  His 
Annual  Reports  as  President  of  Columbia  are  so  well  known  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  do  more  than  mention  them.  In  substance  they  are  accessible 
in  the  admirable  volume  edited  by  Dean  Russell  of  Teachers  College  and 
pubhshed  by  Columbia  University  Press  in  1937.^  The  observations  and 
criticisms  of  President  Barnard  as  contained  in  these  reports  had  great 
influence  throughout  the  United  States.  They  are  known  to  have  been 
eagerly  read  by  President  EHot  of  Harvard,  who  was  in  great  sympathy 
with  most  of  President  Barnard's  program  of  progress. 

The  next  step  came  with  the  acceptance  by  Professor  John  W.  Burgess, 
still  a  young  man,  of  the  invitation  to  come  from  Amherst  College  to 
Columbia  for  work  in  public  law  and  political  science.  As  a  result  of  his 
reflections  and  his  years  of  study  in  Germany,  he  had  formed  very  definite 
ideas  as  to  university  organization  and  university  work.  He  immediately 
began  to  press  these  ideas  upon  the  President  and  Trustees  of  Columbia. 
Consequently  and  at  his  instance,  in  1880,  the  Faculty  of  Political  Science 
was  organized,  the  first  of  the  group  of  university  faculties  to  be  brought 
into  formal  existence  and  given  definite  relations  to  each  other  a  decade 
later. 

Discussions  continued  with  great  vigor,  and  differences  of  opinion 
multiplied  both  in  force  and  in  expression.  For  a  time  the  issue  turned 
upon  the  fate  of  the  undergraduate  college,  then  called  the  School  of  Arts. 
A  very  powerful  body  of  opinion  favored  the  discontinuance  of  the  under- 
graduate college  entirely.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  attendance  was  not 
more  than  some  250  students,  and  that  practically  all  of  these  came 

*  "The  Rise  of  a  University,"  Vol.  I:  The  Later  Days  of  Old  Columbia  College.  From  the  Annual 
Reports  of  Frederick  A.  P.  Barnard,  President  of  Columbia  College,  1864-1889.  Edited  by  William 
F.  Russell,  Dean  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.  (New  York:  Colimibia  University 
Press,  1937.) 
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from  the  Island  of  Manhattan.  There  were  a  few  from  Brooklyn  and  a 
few  more  from  neighboring  towns  in  New  Jersey,  Westchester  and  Con- 
necticut. It  was  said  that  there  were  numerous  admirable  colleges  scat- 
tered through  New  England  and  other  neighboring  states,  and  that  it  was 
a  waste  of  effort  and  money  to  continue  the  undergraduate  college  at 
Columbia.  After  three  years  of  debate  the  contrary  view  prevailed,  and 
fortunately  so.  Those  who  held  this  contrary  view  insisted  that  to  end  the 
existence  of  the  School  of  Arts,  which  had  had  a  long  and  distinguished 
career  and  had  been  associated  for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  with  all 
that  was  best  in  the  history  of  the  city,  the  state  and  the  nation,  would  be 
cruel  indeed.  Moreover,  as  was  pointed  out,  the  School  of  Arts,  with  its 
name  changed  to  Columbia  College,  would,  if  given  appropriate  relation 
to  the  new  Columbia  University,  be  greatly  the  gainer.  Its  students, 
through  association  with  University  students  and  with  the  opportunity 
to  make  use  of  the  University  libraries  and  laboratories  and  other  contacts, 
would  gain  a  stimulus  and  an  outlook  which  they  could  not  otherwise 
have.  The  fifty  years  that  have  passed  sustain  completely  the  validity  of 
that  argument. 

When  it  had  been  determined  that  the  School  of  Arts  should  not  be 
abolished,  the  two  questions  which  remained  for  discussion  and  settle- 
ment were :  How  should  the  University  be  organized,  and  what  should  be 
the  relation  of  the  School  of  Arts  to  this  University  ?  The  answer  is  given 
in  the  Revised  Statutes  of  1891  and  1892,  and  their  effect  is  recorded  in 
the  history  of  the  past  half  century. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  work  of  the  committee  of  1857,  the  record  of  the 
work  of  the  committee  of  1887-90  is  abundant  in  source  material  for  an 
understanding  of  the  development  of  higher  education  in  America.  For- 
tunately, the  record  of  the  work  of  both  of  these  committees  is  preserved 
in  the  University  Library.  The  history  of  the  work  of  the  University  itself 
during  its  half  century  of  existence  will  be  found  in  the  eleven  Annual 
Reports  submitted  to  the  Trustees  by  President  Low,  and  in  the  forty 
Annual  Reports  submitted  from  1902  to  1941  by  his  successor.  A  con- 
venient summary  of  many  of  these  latter  reports  is  to  be  found  in  the 
volume  edited  by  President  Elliott  of  Purdue  University  and  published  by 
Columbia  University  Press  in  1937.* 

*  "The  Rise  of  a  University,"  Vol.  II:  The  University  in  Action.  From  the  Annual  Reports,  1902- 
1935,  of  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  President  of  Columbia  University.  Edited  by  Edward  C.  Elliott, 
President  of  Purdue  University.  (New  York:  Columbia  University  Press,  1937.) 
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After  the  purchase  of  the  site  on  Morningside  Heights,  the  matter  of 
what  title  should  be  given  the  institution  was  again  raised.  As  a  result,  the 
Trustees  on  February  3, 1896,  adopted  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  in  all  ofl&cial  publications  hereafter  issued  by  or  under  au- 
thority of  the  Trustees,  all  the  departments  of  instruction  and  research  main- 
tained and  managed  by  this  Corporation  may,  for  convenience,  be  designated 
collectively  as  "Columbia  University  in  the  City  of  New  York,"  or  "the  Uni- 
versity"; and  the  School  of  Arts,  as  the  same  is  now  known  and  described,  may 
hereafter  be  designated  as  "Columbia  College"  or  "the  College." 

The  legal  change  of  the  corporate  name  from  The  Trustees  of  Columbia 
College  in  the  City  of  New  York  was  not  made  until  July  17,  1912,  by 
authority  and  order  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  term  "Columbia  University"  has  in  recent  years  come  to  be  used  in 
two  wholly  different  senses.  The  first  signifies  the  entire  educational  sys- 
tem organized  under  the  control  of  the  Corporation,  and  the  second  is  the 
work  of  the  University  proper,  including  all  its  graduate  and  professional 
schools,  its  Summer  Session  and  its  undertakings  in  the  field  of  adult  edu- 
cation, excluding,  however,  the  three  undergraduate  colleges,  Columbia, 
Barnard  and  Bard.  Undoubtedly,  the  popular  use  of  "Columbia  Univer- 
sity" is  almost  always  in  the  former  sense. 

As  Columbia  University,  properly  so  called,  completes  its  first  half 
century,  undergraduate  Columbia  College,  which  has  been  known  by 
many  different  names,  enters  upon  the  one  hundred  and 
eighty-eighth  year  of  its  existence.  At  one  time  what  is      Columbia  College 

o      J       b  J  ^  1754-1941 

now  Columbia  College  was  called  the  Academical  De- 
partment of  Columbia  College,  East  Forty-Ninth  Street.  Somewhat  later 
it  was  called  Columbia  College :  Academic  Department:  School  of  Letters 
and  Science.  Still  later  it  was  called  Columbia  College :  Faculty  of  Arts, 
and  then  it  was  designated  as  School  of  Arts  until  it  was  definitely  given 
the  name  Columbia  College  in  1891.  The  story  of  Columbia  College  is  of 
fascinating  interest.  This  story  has  been  well  told  in  one  form  or  another, 
but  much  remains  to  be  written,  particularly  that  which  is  of  a  personal 
nature. 

The  history  of  Columbia  College  by  Dean  J.  Howard  Van  Amringe^ 
of  the  Class  of  i860  and  that  by  former  Dean  Frederick  P.  Kepper  of  the 

"^  A  History  of  Columbia  University  i7}4-igo4,  Book  One,  "King's  College  and  Columbia  Col- 
lege" (New  York:  Columbia  University  Press,  1904),  pp.  1-186. 
s  Columbia  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1914) ,  297  pp. 
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Class  of  1898  are  well  known.  Another  and  very  intimate  contribution  to 
an  understanding  of  the  younger  days  of  Columbia  College  is  The  Early 
History  of  Columbia  College  by  Clement  Clarke  Moore  of  the  Class  of 
1798,  author  of  "  'Twas  the  Night  before  Christmas."  This  is  an  address 
which  Mr.  Moore  delivered  before  the  alumni  on  May  4, 1825."  This  little 
book  is  quite  unique  in  its  point  of  view  and  its  content.  Another  some- 
what similar  and  most  interesting  contribution  is  made  in  the  volume  of 
essays  by  Daniel  D.  Tompkins  of  the  Class  of  1795,  entitled  A  Columbia 
College  Student  in  the  i8th  Century^"  Mr.  Tompkins  became  Governor  of 
the  state  of  New  York  and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States  and  played 
an  effective  part  in  the  political  history  of  the  years  in  which  he  lived. 
These  undergraduate  essays  are  quite  remarkable  and  their  reading  will 
throw  new  light  upon  the  academic  interests  and  standards  of  the  closing 
vears  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

It  is  plain  from  the  journals  and  diaries  of  distinguished  men  who  were 
graduated  from  old  Columbia  College,  especially  of  those  who  subse- 
quently became  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  that  there  was  restless- 
ness and  dissatisfaction — whether  justified  or  unjustified — with  the  work 
of  the  College  of  their  day.  It  was  from  these  conditions  that  the  movement 
sprang  for  the  broadening  and  strengthening  of  the  College  work  which 
eventually  led  to  the  development  and  organization  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity in  the  manner  which  has  already  been  described.  Since  and  because 
of  the  organization  of  Columbia  University,  Columbia  College  has  ad- 
vanced by  leaps  and  bounds.  The  College  Faculty,  which  is  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  the  University  faculties,  has  been  steadily  strengthened  and 
more  satisfactorily  adapted  to  the  work  of  undergraduate  teaching  and 
oversight.  The  problems  which  have  faced  the  American  college  in  gen- 
eral during  the  past  generation  have,  of  course,  perplexed  the  Faculty  of 
Columbia  College.  During  the  past  twenty  years,  however,  these  problems 
have  been  most  satisfactorily  advanced  toward  solution  under  the  far- 
sighted  leadership  of  Dean  Hawkes  and  the  admirable  Faculty  associated 
with  him.  The  contacts  between  the  College  and  the  University  have  been 
of  greatest  advantage  to  the  College.  The  relatively  insignificant  college  of 
fifty  years  ago,  with  an  enrollment  of  some  250  students  drawn  chiefly 
from  the  Island  of  Manhattan,  is  now  a  powerful  school  of  the  liberal 

*  New  York:  Columbia  University  Press,  1940,  42  pp. 
10  New  York:  Columbia  University  Press,  1940,  68  pp. 
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arts  and  sciences,  with  an  enrollment  of  nearly  two  thousand  students 
drawn  from  every  state  in  the  Union  and  from  a  score  of  other  countries 
as  well.  Each  year  the  Office  of  University  Admissions  is  able  to  choose 
the  550  or  600  candidates  who  are  admitted  to  the  freshman  class  from  an 
army  of  applicants  numbering  nearly  two  thousand.  So  it  has  come  to 
pass  that  the  small  College  which  it  was  proposed  to  abandon  fifty  years 
ago  in  order  to  make  way  for  the  University  has  been  made  by  that  Uni- 
versity many  times  stronger  and  more  influential  than  would  have  seemed 
possible  in  1891.  It  is  the  power  of  Columbia  University  which  has 
brought  into  being  the  Columbia  College  of  today. 

The  usefulness  of  the  American  college  in  the  generation  which  is  to 
come  will  depend  upon  the  clearness  with  which  it  recognizes  its  funda- 
mental problem  and  the  skill  with  which  it  solves  it.  The  work  of  the 
liberal  arts  college  has  no  direct  relation  to  preparation  for  earning  a  live- 
lihood. It  contributes,  of  course,  to  that  end,  but  does  so  by  making  its 
students  more  broadminded,  more  openminded,  more  liberal  and  more 
constructive  than  they  otherwise  would  be. 

The  real  content  of  a  liberal  education  changes  very  little,  save  in  form, 
as  the  years  pass.  Its  ultimate  objectives  remain  one  and  the  same  from 
the  time  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  to  the  age  in  which  we  are  living.  The 
broadening  of  the  conception  of  a  liberal  education,  first  by  the  advent 
of  modern  science,  its  methods  and  its  discoveries,  and  next  by  the  increas- 
ing understanding  of  problems  of  economic  and  social  significance  and 
importance  has,  of  course,  greatly  altered  and  enlarged  the  course  of 
instruction.  These  new  knowledges  have  not,  however,  displaced  the 
older  forms  of  insight  into  the  meaning  of  civilization  which  have  from 
time  immemorial  been  offered  by  a  knowledge  of  literature,  of  philosophy 
and  of  the  fine  arts.  They  have  simply  been  added  to  them.  Should  the 
American  college  ever  degenerate  into  a  trade  school,  it  would  pass  out  of 
existence  except  in  name. 

The  University  administration  is  controlled  by  the  University  Statutes. 
Although  these  Statutes  have  been  from  time  to  time  rewritten  and  re- 
arranged, they  remain  in  principle  substantially  as 
adopted  when  the  present  University  system  was  organ-       ,  ministration  o 

■T  i  ^    ^  °  the  University 

ized  and  came  into  being  in  1891.  The  Statutes  prescribe 

and  define  the  authority  and  duties  of  the  President  and  the  authorities 

and  duties  of  the  University  Council  and  of  each  of  the  faculties  and 
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administrative  boards.  They  set  up  the  departments  of  instruction  and  the 
various  divisions.  They  include  separate  chapters  on  Officers  of  Instruc- 
tion, on  Retirement  and  Annuities,  on  the  Libraries,  on  the  Chapel  and 
on  each  of  the  Faculties  in  respect  to  its  own  field  of  action.  There  are 
chapters  on  the  Institute  of  International  Affairs,  on  the  Summer  Session, 
on  University  Extension,  on  Students,  on  Fees,  on  the  Academic  Cal- 
endar, on  Academic  Costume,  on  University  Patents,  on  PubHcations  and 
on  Foundations.  In  the  record  of  any  legislation  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  what  may  be  called  an  academic  constitution  which  is  more  simply 
stated  or  more  clearly  written.  For  this  as  well  as  for  the  form  and  char- 
acter of  these  admirable  Statutes,  despite  the  many  amendments  which 
have  been  made  in  later  years,  the  University  is  chiefly  indebted  to  John 
B.  Pine  of  the  Class  of  1877,  who  was  Clerk  of  the  Trustees  from  1891 
until  his  death  in  1922. 

No  more  flattering  comment  on  the  administration  of  the  University 
could  be  made  than  that  of  the  late  Dr.  Hans  Zinsser,  who  was  a  member 
of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  from  1905  to  1923.  He  wrote  that  it  was  char- 
acteristic of  Columbia  that  the  institution  ran  itself  and  added :  "It  was 
my  experience  at  Columbia  that  one  could  serve  a  good  many  years  in 
positions  of  varied  responsibility  without  ever  being  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  there  was  a  president,  except  when  one  needed  help — a  remark  which 
I  consider  and  intend  as  high  praise.'"^ 

Until  1890,  when  President  Seth  Low  took  office,  the  Trustees  controlled 
directly  and  in  detail  all  the  operations  of  the  Corporation,  even  those  of 
very  small  importance.  That  situation,  which  had  become  impossible  of 
continuance  by  reason  of  the  increasing  size  and  complexity  of  the  institu- 
tion and  its  work,  as  well  as  because  of  its  own  unwisdom,  has  long  since 
come  to  an  end.  The  Trustees,  who  meet  on  the  first  Monday  of  each 
month  from  October  until  May  inclusive,  have  by  their  Statutes  delegated 
the  entire  administration  of  the  University  to  the  administrative  officers 
and  the  faculties.  They  retain  for  themselves  full  financial  responsibility 
and  control.  They  also  confirm,  but  only  as  a  matter  of  form,  all  minor 
appointments  to  the  University  staff,  both  academic  and  nonacademic. 
Major  appointments  are  presented  to  the  Trustees  through  their  Com- 
mittee on  Education  which,  in  turn,  has  been  in  conference  with  adminis- 

"  Hans  Zinsser,  As  I  Remember  Him  (Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  1940) .  PP-  187-88. 
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txative  officers  and  representatives  o£  the  faculty  or  faculties  concerned. 
The  system  as  it  now  exists  is  self-government  of  the  most  complete  form. 

The  Provost  of  the  University,  who  may  best  be  described  in  military 
language  as  Chief  of  Staff,  is  the  center  of  the  entire  administrative  pro- 
cedure. All  documents  and  recommendations  of  importance  come  to  him 
or  pass  over  his  desk  for  reference  and  study  elsewhere.  The  several  deans 
have  the  same  authority  and  influence  in  reference  to  the  faculties  of 
which  they  have  oversight  as  the  President  has  over  the  University  as  a 
whole.  In  recent  years  there  has  been  set  up  an  Advisory  Committee  on 
Educational  Policy  which,  although  without  statutory  authority,  has  come 
to  exercise  very  great  influence  in  the  work  of  the  University.  The  Presi- 
dent has  for  several  years  followed  the  practice  of  submitting  to  this 
committee  for  consideration  and  opinion  any  important  proposal  which 
reaches  him  from  any  part  of  the  University  or  from  without  which  might 
call  for  action  by  the  University  Council  or  by  the  Trustees. 

The  outstanding  event  of  the  year  is  the  adoption  by  the  Trustees  of 
the  University  budget.  This  is  done  at  the  April  meeting  of  the  Trustees, 
the  budget  to  become  effective  for  the  year  beginning  July  i,  following. 
Preparation  of  the  budget  begins  in  the  month  of  December  and  each 
department  and  division  of  the  University  is  called  upon  to  make  its 
recommendations  and  suggestions  in  regard  to  desired  changes  in  the  staff 
or  to  changes  of  salary.  These  recommendations  are  then  considered  at 
great  length.  After  many  conferences  with  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Educational  PoUcy,  they  then  go  to  the  Trustees'  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion which,  after  prolonged  study,  makes  its  report  to  the  Trustees  for 
reference  to  the  Committee  on  Finance.  The  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Buildings  and  Grounds  follow  a  similar  course  after 
study  and  recommendation  by  the  Trustees'  Committee  on  Buildings  and 
Grounds.  It  is  then  the  function  and  the  authority  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance  to  study  these  recommendations  and  to  report  a  budget  for 
adoption  by  the  Trustees.  This  method  of  procedure  ensures  every  officer 
of  the  University  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  at  some  point  in  these  long 
weeks  of  study  and  to  make  his  recommendations  or  to  express  his  own 
personal  wishes.  As  a  result  of  this  method  of  administrative  procedure, 
now  thoroughly  well  established  for  a  long  generation,  the  spirit  of  the 
University  is  of  the  best.  There  can  be  no  better  evidence  of  this  fact  than 
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the  action  of  the  various  departments  and  divisions  in  making  savings  in 
their  budget  appropriations  of  some  $450,000  during  the  year  1940-41  in 
order  to  Hghten  the  burden  which  the  Trustees  were  called  upon  to  bear 
because  of  the  budget  which  they  had  adopted.  The  falling  rate  of  inter- 
est, together  with  the  continuance  of  the  economic  depression  and  the 
political  uncertainty  which  greatly  reduced  the  number  and  amount  of 
gifts  to  the  University,  made  it  imperative,  unless  the  Trustees  were  to  be 
gravely  embarrassed,  that  large  savings  be  made  in  the  cost  of  carrying  on 
the  University's  work  during  the  year  1940—41.  The  response  of  the  ad- 
ministrative officers  and  of  the  various  departments  was,  without  excep- 
tion, literally  unparalleled.  When  the  year  ended,  the  deficit,  estimated 
when  the  budget  was  adopted  at  $658,822.91,  was  reduced  to  $206,927.76. 

There  used  to  be  a  superstition,  which  perhaps  still  exists  to  some  extent, 
that  trustees  of  an  American  college  or  university  are  representatives  of 
accumulated  wealth  who  are  bent  on  seeing  to  it  that  the  work  of  the 
institution  under  their  care  does  nothing  in  contradiction  to  their  personal 
wishes  and  interests.  If  such  a  condition  ever  existed — of  which  there  is 
no  evidence  whatever — it  has  long  since  disappeared.  At  any  rate,  never 
at  any  time  did  it  make  its  appearance  at  Columbia,  During  the  past  188 
years  instruction  and  research  may  have  been  good  or  indifferent  or  not 
very  good,  but  they  have  never  been  controlled  by  anybody.  They  have 
reflected  academic  freedom  at  its  best. 

The  world-wide  war — economic,  political  and  now  in  large  part  mil- 
itary— which  has  been  waging  for  some  thirty  years  and  which  has  from 
the  beginning  involved  the  people  of  the  United  States 

The  University  and  .   .  ,  c  •        ^  ■   r       rr  ^ 

National  Defense  ^^  participants  and  as  one  or  Its  chier  suflerers,  has  now 

enlisted  in  the  cause  of  national  defense  the  most  effec- 
tive service  which  Columbia  University  is  able  to  render.  The  conditions 
of  military  war  and  its  requirements  have  changed  so  greatly  since  what 
is  known  as  the  First  World  War  of  1914-18,  that  the  part  which  the 
University  can  play  in  aid  of  national  defense  is  now  very  different  from 
what  it  was  at  that  time.  In  1916— 18  all  emphasis  was  laid  upon  the  train- 
ing of  men  directly  for  service  in  the  armed  forces,  and  the  colleges  and 
universities  were  turned  into  veritable  military  camps.  At  the  present  time 
there  are  many  American  colleges  giving  valuable  service  in  the  training 
of  officer  personnel  for  the  army  and  the  navy,  but  the  emphasis  is  now 
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placed  more  largely  on  research,  particularly  in  the  field  of  the  natural 
and  experimental  sciences.  As  never  before,  the  laboratory  worker  is,  at 
the  formal  invitation  of  the  Federal  Government,  focusing  his  training 
and  his  research  skill  on  problems  the  solution  of  w^hich  is  believed  to  be 
vital  for  national  defense  in  the  present  emergency.  College  and  university 
laboratories  the  country  over  are  most  active  in  carrying  on  v^ork  of  this 
character.  Institutions  are  pooling  their  research  workers  in  very  extraor- 
dinary fashion  in  the  interest  of  the  public  welfare.  When  the  time  comes 
that  the  veil  of  secrecy  can  be  removed  and  the  contribution  by  the  aca- 
demic world  of  the  present-day  democracies  toward  the  defeat  of  the 
totalitarian  onslaught  upon  them  is  made  known,  scholarship  will  once 
again  have  demonstrated  its  commanding  practical  utility. 

In  this  work  Columbia  University  is  carrying  its  full  load  of  responsi- 
bility. Twenty-three  contracts  have  been  made  with  various  governmental 
agencies  for  the  carrying  forward  of  research  and  instruction  under  the 
direction  of  officers  of  Columbia  University.  A  University  Committee  on 
National  Defense  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  University,  which  in 
turn  has  organized  subcommittees  on  Research,  on  Selective  Service  and 
on  Civilian  Defense,  has  been  in  active  operation  throughout  the  year. 
The  student  body  is  encouraged  to  enroll  in  courses  of  instruction  which 
will  develop  special  aptitudes  in  the  field  of  public  service  without  inter- 
fering with  a  general  educational  program.  The  attitude  of  the  student 
body  toward  the  problems  of  this  emergency  is  fundamentally  sound  and 
patriotic.  Columbia  University  feels  now,  as  always,  that  it  can  make  no 
better  contribution  to  the  public  weal  than  to  send  out  into  the  life  of  the 
nation  a  steady  stream  of  broadly  educated  young  men  and  women  who 
have  high  ideals  and  trained  competence  to  go  forward  toward  their 
achievement. 

The  service  of  Columbia  University  in  the  present  emergency  is  not 
only  in  the  laboratories  and  in  the  classrooms.  Scholars  in  the  political 
sciences,  in  the  languages  and  literatures,  in  the  natural  sciences,  in  law 
and  in  medicine — in  fact,  in  every  field  of  intellectual  activity — are  serving 
the  Government  in  various  important  ways.  It  would  not  be  wise  to 
describe  these  services  in  too  great  detail  or  too  specifically,  but  it  may  be 
said  that  their  range  is  wide  and  their  importance  very  great.  Forty-six 
leaves  of  absence  have  been  granted  to  members  of  the  University  faculties 
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and  administrative  officers  in  order  that  they  might  accept  definite  govern- 
mental service  away  from  the  University,  many  of  them  in  active  miUtary 
service  with  the  armed  forces. 

The  Columbia  University  of  today,  descendant  of  the  King's  College 
and  the  Columbia  College  of  the  eighteenth  century,  looks  back  with 
pride  and  satisfaction  upon  the  constructive  service  offered  by  its  outstand- 
ing alumni  in  laying  the  foundations  upon  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  was  built,  and  in  completing  the  building  of 
that  government.  No  fewer  than  three  of  the  twelve  Chief  Justices  of  the 
United  States  have  held  degrees  from  Columbia,  and  until  the  retirement 
of  Chief  Justice  Hughes,  four  of  the  nine  justices  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  held  Columbia  degrees.  A  university  with  such  a  record 
could  have  no  greater  responsibility  than  to  exert  all  its  power  and  all  its 
influence  to  protect  that  Government  and  the  economic,  the  social  and  the 
political  order  to  guard  which  it  was  brought  into  being,  from  what  is  by 
far  the  most  threatening  and  savage  attack  that  has  ever  been  made  or  is 
ever  likely  to  be  made  upon  it.  So  long  as  national  defense  is  needed, 
Columbia  University  will  be  found  in  its  front  line. 

The  study  of  modern  European  languages  in  American  high  schools 

and  colleges  and  the  pursuit  of  advanced  study  and  research  in  these  fields 

in  our  universities  are  matters  of  outstanding  importance. 

The  War  The  question  naturally  arises:  What  may  be  the  effect  of 

an         ern       present  war  conditions  throughout  the  world  upon  these 

Language  r  or 

Study  studies  in  the  United  States?  Great  as  has  long  been  the 

interest  in  these  languages,  particularly  French  and  German, 
they  have  never  been  studied  so  widely  or  so  thoroughly  as  should  have 
been  the  case.  An  odd  sort  of  intellectual  isolationism  has  pushed  them 
aside,  with  the  result  that  hosts  of  high  school  and  college  graduates  are 
without  any  knowledge  whatever  of  some  of  the  world's  greatest  and 
most  charming  literature. 

At  intervals,  and  in  a  very  partial  way,  Columbia  College  undertook 
instruction  in  modern  European  languages  early  in  its  history.  In  1784, 
when  King's  College  passed  into  a  reorganized  Columbia  College  follow- 
ing the  war  of  the  American  Revolution,  a  group  of  professors  of  modern 
European  languages  was  appointed.  These  included  John  P.  Tetard,  the 
first  Professor  of  French;  Dr.  Johann  C.  Kunze,  the  first  Professor  of 
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Oriental  Languages;  and  Dr.  John  Daniel  Gross,  the  first  Professor  of 
the  German  Language.  Later,  additional  appointments  were  made,  in- 
cluding, in  1830,  those  of  Dr.  Samuel  H.  Turner,  who  became  the  first 
Professor  of  Hebrew,  and  Mariano  Velasquez  de  la  Cadena,  the  first  Pro- 
fessor of  Spanish.  Of  these  appointments,  undoubtedly  the  most  im- 
portant was  that  of  the  distinguished  Italian,  Lorenzo  Da  Ponte,  who 
served  as  Professor  of  Italian  from  his  appointment  in  1826  until  his  death 
eleven  years  later.  Oddly  enough,  there  was  no  Professor  of  the  English 
Language  and  Literature  appointed  until  1882.  Before  that  date,  instruc- 
tion in  that  field  was  given  by  members  of  the  Faculty  who  had  the  title 
of  Professor  of  Rhetoric.  All  these  appointments,  however,  represented 
what  was  only  a  casual  undertaking,  for  obviously  there  was  no  systematic 
and  well-ordered  instruction  in  the  modern  languages  before  the  appoint- 
ment, in  1882,  of  Professor  Charles  Sprague  Smith  with  the  title  of  Pro- 
fessor of  Modern  Languages  and  Foreign  Literatures.  Having  returned 
from  study  in  Europe  filled  with  energy  and  enthusiasm.  Professor  Smith 
speedily  associated  with  himself  instructors  in  French,  in  German,  in 
Italian  and  in  Spanish.  From  that  time,  the  study  of  these  languages  and 
research  in  the  fields  which  they  open  have  gone  forward  with  increasing 
vigor  and  marked  success.  One  of  the  fortunate  developments  in  the  study 
of  these  languages  has  been  the  provision  of  the  four  University  houses — 
Maison  Frangaise,  Deutsches  Haus,  Casa  Hispanica  and  Casa  Italiana. 
Each  of  these  houses  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  language  the  name  of 
which  it  bears  and  to  the  literature  and  civihzation  of  the  people  whose 
language  it  is.  These  four  houses  have  become  veritable  centers  of  aca- 
demic activity  and  have  proved  themselves  of  the  greatest  value.  The 
officers  and  students  who  visit  these  houses  are  encouraged  and  urged  to 
use  while  there  only  the  language  to  the  study  of  which  the  house  is  de- 
voted. In  this  way  College  and  University  students  are  greatly  aided  in 
learning  both  to  speak  and  easily  to  understand  the  foreign  language.  It 
need  hardly  be  said  that  the  very  general  neglect  of  foreign  language  study 
in  high  schools  and  colleges  has  made  the  task  of  these  four  houses  both 
more  difficult  and  more  important  than  it  otherwise  might  have  been. 

Now  the  question  is  asked  as  to  what  is  the  effect  of  the  present  world- 
wide war  upon  the  study  of  these  modern  European  languages.  Many 
of  those  students  who  choose  one  of  them  do  so  with  a  view  to  prepar- 
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ing  to  teach  that  language  when  they  leave  the  University  and  enter 
upon  their  lifework  in  the  field  of  education.  Therefore,  of  course,  the 
student  of  this  type  asks  the  question:  What  will  be  the  effect  of  the  war 
upon  the  possibility  of  my  obtaining  a  position  as  language  teacher  in 
high  school  or  college?  There  is  also  the  psychological  element  which 
influences  the  student  to  turn  toward  or  away  from  the  study  of  a  given 
language  for  reasons  which  are  primarily  political  and  not  intellectual  at 
all.  However  unfortunate  this  may  be,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand. 
The  present  world-wide  war,  which  either  in  economic,  in  political  or  in 
military  form  has  now  been  under  way  for  a  quarter  century,  has,  of 
course,  had  direct  effect  upon  university  work  of  all  kinds,  including  the 
study  of  the  modern  European  languages.  The  question  arises :  What  will 
be  the  attitude  of  the  average  student  toward  the  study  of  a  language  and 
its  literature,  however  important,  which  are  those  of  a  people  whose 
present  policies  and  acts  he  deplores  and  condemns?  Inquiry  makes  it 
plain  that  while  this  world-wide  war  has  had  important  and  not  helpful 
effects  on  the  study  of  modern  European  languages  at  Columbia,  it  has 
not  interrupted  or  injured  the  study  of  those  languages  to  the  extent 
which  might  have  been  expected.  For  example,  registration  for  the  year 
1941-42  of  students  who  have  chosen  the  study  of  French  when  compared 
with  the  like  registration  for  1940-41  is  as  follows : 

Columbia  College 491  416 

Barnard  College 385  354 

Faculty  of  Philosophy 386  257 

The  enrollment  for  the  year  1941-42  is  afifected  to  some  degree  by  the 
absence  of  Professor  Paul  Hazard  of  the  College  de  France  who  for  a 
number  of  years  has  been  Visiting  Professor  at  Columbia  and  whose 
personaUty  and  scholarship  have  attracted  a  large  number  of  advanced 
students.  While  the  registration  in  French  has  declined,  the  officers  of 
instruction  find  that  the  general  attitude  of  their  students  toward  French 
is  excellent.  The  graduate  students  who  registered  for  the  first  time  at  the 
beginning  of  the  academic  year  1941-42  impressed  their  instructors  both 
with  their  eagerness  and  with  the  quality  of  their  preparation  for  language 
study.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  study  of  French  is  un- 
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favorably  afiected  by  prevailing  political  conditions  in  France  itself.  Much 
that  is  taking  place  in  that  country  is  so  unpopular  in  the  United  States 
that  there  are  naturally  immediate  repercussions  which  affect  the  study  of 
French.  This  is  only  human,  however  unfortunate  it  may  be. 

It  is  interesting  to  find  that  war  conditions  have  not  affected  the  attitude 
of  undergraduate  students  toward  the  study  of  German.  The  registration 
in  Barnard  College  remains  about  the  same  as  a  year  ago,  and  the  like  is 
true  of  University  Extension.  There  has  been  a  decline  of  some  15  percent 
in  the  total  number  of  students  in  Columbia  College  who  have  registered 
for  courses  in  German,  but  this  is  thought  to  be  independent  of  causes 
having  to  do  with  war  psychology.  It  is,  in  part,  brought  about  by  the 
substitution  of  reading  tests  in  the  German  language  for  course  credits, 
as  well  as  by  the  steadily  increasing  pressure  of  pre-professional  studies 
on  the  time  of  the  undergraduate  students.  In  Barnard  College  where 
this  latter  influence  is  not  felt  and  where  the  pursuit  of  a  liberal  arts  course 
throughout  the  full  four  undergraduate  years  is  not,  as  a  rule,  diverted  by 
prevocational  studies  and  interests,  the  registration  of  students  in  German 
is  more  stable.  In  the  graduate  courses  the  decline  in  registration  is  heavy, 
being  for  the  year  1941-42  only  about  40  percent  of  the  registration  for  the 
year  1940—41.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  falling-off  of  first-year  graduate 
students  who  might  be  looking  forward  to  the  Master's  degree.  It  is  not 
due  to  a  lack  of  interest  in  the  German  language  and  literature,  but  is 
rather  the  outgrowth  of  the  fear  that  during  the  next  few  years  the  teach- 
ing of  German  will  not  offer  a  career  to  the  University  graduate.  In  other 
words,  aversion  to  German  as  a  subject  of  study  is  not  noticeable  among 
the  students.  This  is  greatly  to  their  credit,  for  no  matter  what  may  be  the 
political  and  military  policies  of  the  present  Nazi  Government,  the  lan- 
guage and  literature  of  the  German  people  are  a  precious  possession  of  the 
modern  world. 

In  Italian,  the  registration  has  dropped  more  than  50  percent  in  Univer- 
sity Extension  and  among  the  graduate  students.  In  Barnard  College  the 
loss  is  not  so  heavy,  while  in  Columbia  College  the  study  of  Italian  has 
not  been  pursued  by  any  considerable  number  of  students  for  some  years. 
The  officers  of  the  Department  believe  that  the  decrease  is,  in  this  case, 
due  to  war  conditions.  A  number  of  former  students  point  out  that  the 
teaching  of  Italian  in  the  high  schools  has  already  been  reduced  drastically 
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and  that  farther  curtailment  may  be  expected  in  the  future,  both  in  this 
metropoHtan  area  and  elsewhere  in  the  United  States.  Therefore,  for 
many  years  to  come,  it  is  thought  that  there  will  be  no  great  demand  for 
high  school  and  college  teachers  in  this  field.  It  is  believed  that  these  con- 
ditions will  reduce  by  at  least  75  percent  or  80  percent  the  number  of 
candidates  for  higher  degrees  with  Italian  as  their  major  subject.  The 
number  of  students  in  Italian  is  also  affected  by  the  desire  on  the  part  of 
students  of  Italian  descent  not  to  appear  as  aliens  through  study  of  the 
language  of  their  fathers.  This  is  a  curious  situation,  but,  once  again,  it 
is  one  that  reflects  human  feeling  and  human  ambition. 

In  the  study  of  Spanish,  on  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  a  definite  in- 
crease in  registration  which  is  undoubtedly  the  result  of  greater  conviction 
among  the  youth  of  the  country  that  our  relations  with  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can peoples  are  to  be  of  vital  importance.  The  increase  in  enrollment  is 
not  yet  so  great  as  is  often  supposed,  but  it  is  very  distinct.  In  Columbia 
College  it  has  risen  from  40  in  1940-41  to  57  in  1941-42;  in  Barnard  Col- 
lege, from  113  to  229;  in  University  Extension,  from  169  to  483;  and  in 
graduate  students,  from  55  to  132.  It  is  yet  far  below  the  level  reached 
after  the  World  War  of  1914-18.  At  that  time  the  upswing  in  the  study 
of  Spanish  began  in  1916  and  reached  its  peak  in  1920-21.  The  Depart- 
ment finds  nothing  new  or  extraordinary  in  the  present  growth  of  enroll- 
ment in  Spanish,  but  a  new  feature  is  the  increase  in  the  number  studying 
Portuguese.  This,  of  course,  is  the  direct  outcome  of  interest  in  Brazil  and 
its  people. 

The  interchange  of  professors  and  students  between  Columbia  and 
Latin  American  countries  goes  steadily  on  and  will,  undoubtedly,  be  a 
powerful  factor  in  forging  and  strengthening  the  new  links  between  the 
intellectual  life  of  all  the  American  peoples.  The  increased  study  of  the 
Spanish  language  is  accompanied  by  growing  interest  in  Spanish-Ameri- 
can literature.  This  had  its  beginning  some  little  time  ago,  and  is  now 
going  forward  in  very  satisfactory  fashion.  It  is  the  cooperation  between 
Spanish-American  scholars  and  our  own  which  is  the  foundation  of  this 
whole  movement  and  its  strongest  constructive  influence. 

In  the  field  of  East  European  languages  which  for  a  number  of  years 
has  been  well  cultivated  at  Columbia,  the  registration  remains  about  the 
same  as  a  year  ago  and  is  without  any  very  significant  change.  There  is  a 
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slight  decrease  in  the  attendance  on  courses  in  Hterature.  The  study  of 
PoUsh  has  held  up  remarkably  well  and  the  study  of  Czech,  which  had 
been  interrupted,  is  now  reestablished  by  reason  of  a  gift  to  the  University 
for  its  support.  The  work  in  this  field  at  the  last  Summer  Session  was  the 
best  for  some  years.  With  the  introduction  of  Polish  and  a  larger  attend- 
ance at  courses  in  Russian,  it  is  felt  that  the  work  of  the  Department  for 
the  coming  academic  year  will  be  well  supported. 

There  is  no  more  disturbing  or  reactionary  influence  at  work  among 
the  schools  and  colleges  of  the  United  States  than  that  which  questions  the 
wisdom  of  the  study  of  any  foreign  language  or  the  study  of  the  human- 
ities. This  is  intellectual  isolationism  of  the  most  extreme  type  and  can 
lead  only  to  an  ignorance  that  would  be  as  dismal  as  profound.  Those 
who  would  deprive  the  American  youth  of  today  of  their  intellectual  in- 
heritance and  start  them  in  the  practical  work  of  life  so  impoverished  and 
limited  are  doing  the  greatest  damage  to  American  youth  and  to  Ameri- 
can education  that  can  possibly  be  imagined.  It  is  the  study  of  the  human- 
ities which  lifts  human  nature  out  of  its  immediate  local  and  personal 
environment  and  takes  it  up  to  the  high  places  of  life,  from  which  it  can 
see  and  understand  what  life  means  and  has  meant,  what  are  and  have 
been  the  influence  and  the  controlling  power  of  intellectual  and  of  moral 
ideals.  It  substitutes  the  life  of  a  true  human  being  for  that  of  a  rather 
intelligent  animal. 

Year  by  year  the  University  strengthens  its  relations  with  the  peoples  of 
Latin  America  and  gives  practical  effect  to  that  interest  in  its  academic 
work.  This  movement  began  in  concrete  form  many  years 
ago  and  was  manifested  in  the  travel,  the  teaching  and       ,  ^  ^^ons  wi 
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the  writing  of  the  late  Professor  William  R.  Shepherd  of 
the  Department  of  History.  His  remarkable  collection  of  books  on  South 
America  now  constitutes,  through  the  kindness  of  a  generous  donor,  an 
important  part  of  the  University  Library.  This  interest  was  continued  and 
increased  through  the  establishment  of  the  Hispanic  Institute,  the  open- 
ing in  1934  of  the  Casa  Hispanica,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  Department 
of  Spanish  Language  and  Literature,  together  with  the  establishment  of  a 
professorship  of  Latin  American  history. 

As  a  result,  many  students  from  the  countries  of  Central  and  South 
America  are  taking  advantage  of  the  educational  opportunities  which 
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Morningside  Heights  o£Fers  to  them.  At  the  same  time  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  North  American  students  are  preparing  themselves  through  their 
University  studies  to  undertake  activities  concerned  with  Latin  American 
relations,  whether  cultural,  industrial  or  governmental.  Bulletins  of  in- 
formation printed  in  Portuguese  and  in  Spanish  as  well  as  in  English  have 
been  prepared  to  guide  these  students  in  choosing  and  planning  their  defi- 
nite academic  work.  In  cooperation  with  the  Institute  of  International 
Education,  the  University  undertook  provision  for  a  six  weeks'  "Summer 
Session"  for  students  from  Chile  during  February  and  March,  1941,  those 
months  falling  in  the  summer  holiday  of  the  Chilean  schools  and  univer- 
sities. A  similar,  although  larger,  group  from  other  countries  is  expected 
on  Morningside  Heights  during  February  and  March,  1942.  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  Coordinator  of  Commercial  and  Cultural  Relations  between 
the  American  Republics,  organized  under  the  Council  of  National  De- 
fense, a  lecture  course  on  the  culture  of  Hispanic  America,  extending 
through  the  entire  academic  year,  is  open  to  students  and  others  especially 
interested. 

Under  the  editorship  of  Professor  Tomas  Navarro,  the  University  spon- 
sors, in  cooperation  with  the  University  of  Buenos  Aires,  the  Revista  de 
Filologia,  a  quarterly  publication. 

As  the  first  in  what  it  is  hoped  will  be  a  continuous  and  long  line  of 
distinguished  Spanish  American  Visiting  Professors,  Mariano  Latorre  of 
the  University  of  Santiago  de  Chile  will  be  in  residence  at  Columbia  dur- 
ing the  Spring  Session  of  the  year  1941-42. 

An  outstanding  contribution  by  Columbia  University  to  inter-American 
relations  is  the  annual  award  of  the  Maria  Moors  Cabot  Prizes  to  jour- 
nalists of  either  continent  who  through  their  writings  or  publications 
contribute  in  a  noteworthy  way  to  a  better  understanding  between  the 
Americas.  These  awards,  now  fortunately  permanently  endowed,  are 
made  possible  by  the  generous  benefaction  of  Dr.  Godfrey  L.  Cabot  of 
Boston. 

In  addition  to  these  direct  activities  in  the  field  of  Hispanic  American 
scholarship,  the  University  is  glad  to  make  it  possible  for  members  of  the 
staff  to  take  part  in  the  activities  of  the  Federal  Government  and  of 
the  several  great  foundations  which  look  to  a  better  understanding  among 
the  peoples  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
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On  October  27,  1941,  there  assembled  on  Morningside  Heights  those 
who  had  come  from  thirty-four  different  countries  to  constitute  the  mem- 
bership of  the  International  Labor  Organization        international  Labor 
Conference  then  to  be  held.  This  may  truly  be        Organization  Conference 
described  as  the  most  important  international 

gathering  which  has  taken  place  in  several  years.  The  nations  represented 
included  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  each  one  of  the  members  of  the 
British  Commonwealth  of  Nations,  all  of  the  governments  in  exile,  China, 
India  and  thirteen  Latin  American  nations.  One  nonmember  state,  Costa 
Rica,  was  also  represented.  Twenty-two  delegations  included  representa- 
tives of  manual  workers  and  employers.  There  were  102  delegates  and 
ninety-three  technical  advisers,  the  total  number  of  persons  accredited  to 
the  Conference  being  211. 

Participants  in  the  work  of  the  Conference  were  sixteen  members  of 
cabinets  or  ministries,  among  them  the  Rt.  Hon.  Clement  R.  Attlee,  Lord 
Privy  Seal  and  Member  of  the  British  War  Cabinet,  the  foreign  ministers 
of  Belgium  and  of  Czechoslovakia  and  nine  ministers  of  labor  or  social 
affairs  in  their  several  countries.  Among  the  delegates  were  also  Dr.  Paul 
van  Zeeland,  former  Prime  Minister  of  Belgium,  and  Dr.  Carl  J.  Hambro, 
President  of  the  Norwegian  Parliament.  The  United  States  delegation 
was  headed  by  Miss  Frances  Perkins,  Secretary  of  Labor,  who  was  chosen 
to  preside  over  the  Conference,  and  included  two  members  of  the  Faculty 
of  Columbia  University,  Professor  A.  A.  Berle,  Jr.,  of  the  Faculty  of  Law, 
now  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  and  Professor  Carter  Goodrich  of  the 
Department  of  Economics,  Chairman  of  the  Governing  Body  of  the  In- 
ternational Labor  Organization. 

The  discussions  of  the  Conference  turned  chiefly  on  the  report  of  the 
Acting  Director,  Edward  J.  Phelan,  the  title  of  which  was  "The  I.L.O. 
and  Reconstruction,"  as  well  as  on  a  series  of  reports  by  the  International 
Labor  Office  on  "Methods  of  Collaboration  between  the  Public  Authori- 
ties, Workers'  Organizations  and  Employers'  Organizations."  Among 
these  reports  was  one  of  particular  timeliness  which  summarized  "War- 
time Developments"  in  the  field  of  such  cooperation. 

On  the  recommendation  of  its  Committee  on  Collaboration,  the  Con- 
ference adopted  a  declaration  recognizing  "the  universal  and  permanent 
importance  for  all  nations  of  effective  collaboration  between  the  public 
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authorities  and  workers'  organizations  and  employers'  organizations, 
which  occupy  a  place  of  increasing  prominence  in  economic  and  social 
developments."  It  emphasized  the  special  importance  of  such  cooperation 
both  "during  the  present  war,  because  . . .  the  battle  of  production  . . .  will 
be  won  by  the  democracies  only  by  the  complete  collaboration  between 
the  workers  and  the  employers  in  the  work  of  national  defense,"  and 
"after  victory,  for  the  transition  from  war  economy  to  peace  economy  and 
for  the  economic  and  social  reconstruction  of  the  world." 

The  larger  part  of  the  work  of  the  Conference  may  be  summed  up  in 
its  Resolution  on  Reconstruction,  presented  by  the  Government,  Em- 
ployer and  Worker  Delegates  of  the  United  States  and  adopted  by  the 
Conference  without  opposition.  This  resolution,  after  noting  that  "the 
victory  of  the  free  peoples"  was  "an  indispensable  condition  of  the  attain- 
ment of  the  ideals  of  the  International  Labor  Organization,"  contained 
the  following  declarations : 

The  close  of  the  war  must  be  followed  by  immediate  action,  previously 
planned  and  arranged,  for  the  feeding  of  peoples  in  need,  for  the  reconstruction 
of  the  devastated  countries,  for  the  provision  and  transportation  of  raw  mate- 
rials and  capital  equipment  necessary  for  the  restoration  of  economic  activity, 
for  the  reopening  of  trade  outlets,  for  the  resettlement  of  workers  and  their 
families  under  circumstances  in  which  they  can  work  in  freedom  and  security 
and  hope,  for  the  changing  over  of  industry  to  the  needs  of  peace,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  employment,  and  for  the  raising  of  standards  of  living  throughout 
the  world;  .  .  . 

The  International  Labor  Organizadon,  which  possesses  the  confidence  of 
the  free  peoples  and  includes  in  its  structure  the  representatives  of  workers  and 
employers,  is  for  these  reasons  peculiarly  fitted  to  take  part  in  this  work  in  such 
a  way  as  to  minimize  misunderstanding  and  unrest  and  to  promote  a  stable 
and  enduring  peace. 

and  requested  the  Governing  Body 

to  call  the  attendon  of  the  governments  of  its  members  to  "the  desirability  of 
associating  the  International  Labor  Organization  with  the  planning  and  appli- 
cation of  measures  of  reconstruction  .  .  . 

to  set  up  from  its  own  membership  a  small  tripartite  committee,  instructed  to 
study  and  prepare  measures  of  reconstruction  and  emergency  measures  to  deal 
with  unemployment,  which  should  be  empowered  to  enlist  the  assistance  of 
technically  qualified  experts  and  authorized  to  cooperate  with  governmental, 
inter-governmental  and  private  agencies  engaged  in  similar  studies  .  .  . 

to  report  on  the  subject  matter  of  this  resolution  to  the  next  and  subsequent 
meetings  of  the  International  Labor  Conference  so  that  the  International  Labor 
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Organization  shall  be  in  a  position  to  give  authoritative  expression  to  the  social 
objectives  confided  to  it,  in  the  rebuilding  of  a  peaceful  world  upon  the  basis  of 
"improved  labor  standards,  economic  advancement  and  social  security." 

The  Conference  also  adopted  a  resolution  presented  by  the  delegates  of 
Peru  and  China  endorsing  the  social  and  economic  principles  of  the 
Atlantic  Charter,  requesting  "that  the  fullest  use  be  made  of  the  ma- 
chinery and  experience  of  the  International  Labor  Organization  in  giving 
effect  to  those  principles"  and  pledging  "the  full  cooperation  of  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Organization  in  their  implementation." 

The  90th  Session  of  the  Governing  Body  of  the  International  Labor 
Organization  was  held  in  connection  with  the  Conference,  meeting  at 
Columbia  University  on  October  25  and  following  days.  It  was  a  great 
satisfaction  for  Columbia  University  to  be  the  host  of  this  most  important 
gathering  and  to  render  whatever  service  was  possible  to  ensure  its  success. 
The  note  struck  by  the  Conference  was  plainly  one  of  progress,  of  hope 
and  of  courage. 

Particular  attention  should  be  given  to  the  accompanying  Report  of  the 
Dean  of  Bard  College.  Under  the  vigorous  and  f  arsighted  administration 
of  Dean  Gray,  the  Faculty  of  the  College  has  been  notably 
strengthened,  the  student  body  increased  and  the  spirit  of  the      ^j 
institution  given  new  vigor.  As  a  residential  undergraduate  unit, 
away  from  the  city  of  New  York,  in  the  University's  educational  system. 
Bard  College  has  an  important  part  to  play  in  the  field  of  undergraduate 
education.  The  emphasis  which  it  lays  upon  the  instruction  of  the  in- 
dividual and  the  provision  which  it  makes  for  careful  and  well-supervised 
study  are  certain  to  produce  excellent  results.  The  chief  need  of  the  Col- 
lege at  the  moment  is  improvement  in  its  physical  equipment,  particularly 
provision  for  a  thoroughly  modern  and  unified  heating  system.  Were 
this  done,  the  physical  conditions  of  life  and  study  at  Bard  College  would 
be  excellent. 

The  recent  extension  of  the  Taconic  State  Highway,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  public  highways  ever  constructed,  has  brought  Bard  College 
within  two  and  a  half  hours  of  Morningside  Heights.  It  is,  therefore, 
wholly  practicable  for  members  of  the  teaching  stafiE  of  Columbia  College 
to  visit  Bard  in  order  to  participate  for  a  short  time  in  undergraduate 
instruction  there  and  to  become  familiar  with  the  Faculty  and  student 
body.  Members  of  the  Faculty  of  Bard  College  have  the  same  opportunity 
to  visit  Morningside  Heights. 
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For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1941,  the  budget  of  the  University  Cor- 
poration as  adopted  by  the  Trustees  on  April  i,  1940,  together  with  such 
amendments  as  were  made  prior  to  June  30,  1940,  showed  an 
University  estimated  deficit  in  the  general  income  of  the  corporation  for 
the  year  1940-41  of  $575,113.96.  This  estimated  deficiency  was 
increased  by  later  amendments  to  $604,085.40.  Following  established 
custom,  there  was  also  reappropriation  of  certain  unexpended  balances 
chargeable  to  general  income  amounting  to  $54,737.51.  When  the  amount 
of  these  reappropriated  balances  was  added  to  the  estimated  deficit  as  con- 
tained in  the  amended  budget,  the  final  estimate  of  the  deficit  for  the  year 
ending  June  30, 1941,  was  $658,822.91. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  administra- 
tive officers  and  heads  of  departments  of  instruction  to  do  all  in  their 
power  to  reduce  the  expenditures  which  were  authorized  in  the  budget. 
Once  again  it  is  impossible  to  overstate  the  appreciation  of  the  Trustees 
for  the  cooperation  which  they  received  from  all  administrative  officers 
and  heads  of  departments,  many  of  whom  were  working  under  most  diffi- 
cult conditions  and  in  the  face  of  grave  educational  problems.  As  has 
already  been  recorded,  their  combined  effort  resulted  in  so  many  and  so 
important  savings  in  expenditures  that  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1941, 
the  deficit  was  reduced  to  $206,927.76.  These  savings  in  appropriations  are 
shown  in  the  following  items : 

General  University  administration $  13,169.71 

Educational  administration  and  instruction 106,760.27 

Athletics 8,801.31 

College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 55,146.40 

School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery 9,043.78 

Summer  Session 17,976.02 

University  Extension 66,958.11 

Publication  and  research 38,331-95 

Retiring  and  widows'  allowances 1,830.93 

Fellowships  and  scholarships 17,423.15 

Buildings  and  Grounds 17,540.77 

Library 14,322.48 

Business  administration 8,428.15 

Insurance — 8,358.64 

Interest — i77-7o 

Schedule  ] 92,421.80 

$459,618.49 
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These  figures  relate  to  the  budget  o£  the  University  corporation  alone. 
In  all  matters  of  financial  administration  the  allied  corporations  are 
entirely  independent. 

The  Report  of  the  Treasurer  is,  as  usual,  a  most  illuminating  document. 
The  financial  administration  of  the  year  is  set  out  in  detail,  and  its  careful 
study  is  urged  upon  every  member  of  the  University. 

The  Trustees  of  Columbia  University  are  undoubtedly  one  of  the  larg- 
est real  estate  taxpayers  in  the  City  of  New  York.  At  the  rate  of  2.98  which 
then  prevailed,  the  real  estate  taxes  for  the  year  1940  paid  on  land  and 
buildings  which  Columbia  owns  amounted  to  more  than  $1,500,000. 

TOTAL  BUDGET  APPROPRIATIONS 

Including  amendments  made  subsequent  to  the  adoption  of  the  budget, 
but  excluding  reappropriated  balances 

Schedule  A  ^93^-32  1940-41 
General  University  administration  and 

instruction $  5,765,869.36         $  4,938,998.05 

Summer  Session 251,050.00  219,500.00 

University  Extension 1,758,050.00  640,600.00 

Medical  School 1,402,137.20  1,847,097.59 

School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery      .  418,100.00  300,190.00 

$  9,595,206.56        $  7,946,385.64 

Schedule  B — Buildings  and  Grounds  $  1,157,040.00        $     922,034.00 

Schedule  C — Library 434,108.93  498,036.29 

Schedule  D — Business  administration      .  222,740.00  246,304.68 

Schedule  E — Annuities 54,457.70  51,906.01 

Schedule  F — Insurance 50,000.00  42,700.00 

Schedule  G — Interest  account  .      .           .  495,283.89  150,546.26 

Amortization      ....  230,000.00  344,311.62 
Schedule  J — Under  the  direction  of 

the  President  ....  365,000.00  228,000.00 
Schedule  R — 

Retiring  and  widows'  allowances  185,425.99  264,100.51 
Payment  to  Teachers  Insurance  and 

Annuity  Association 111,500.00  169,250.00 

Schedule  S — Fellowships,  scholarships 

and  prizes 382,597.98  460,499.09 

Total $13,283,361.05        $11,324,074.10 
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Amounts  chargeable  to  general  income          $  9,983,310.13  $  8,082,924.59 

Amounts  otherwise  chargeable                            3,300,050.92  3,241,149.51 

Total $13,283,361.05  $11,324,074.10 

The  appropriations  as  contained  in  the  budget  adopted  by  the  Trustees 
on  March  3,  1941,  for  the  work  of  this  corporation  alone  during  the 
academic  year  1941-42,  together  with  such  amendments  as  were  made 
previous  to  June  30,  1941,  are  as  follows: 

For  educational  administration  and  instruction      ....  $  7,714,959.62 

For  care  of  buildings  and  grounds 923,589.00 

For  the  Library 510,203.47 

For  business  administration 223,513.00 

For  annuities 50j333'37 

For  insurance  on  academic  property 42,700.00 

For  interest  on  the  corporate  debt 116,385.20 

For  amortization  of  the  Loan  of  1 94 1 390,641.59 

For  retiring  and  widows'  allowances 437,285.01 

For  fellowships,  scholarships  and  prizes 459,748.76 

For  Schedule  J,  under  the  direction  of  the  President  232,000.00 

Making  in  all  the  sum  of $11,101,359.02 

which  sum  is  made  chargeable  as  follows: 

To  the  income  of  the  corporation $  7,965,958.17 

To  income  from  special  endowments 1,052,230.82 

To  gifts 211,405.93 

To  moneys  to  be  paid  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation  152,625.00 
To  moneys  to  be  paid  by  the  Presbyterian  and  Babies' 

Hospitals  and  by  the  Neurological  Institute 397,298.00 

To  moneys  to  be  paid  by  Barnard  College 457,705.64 

To  moneys  to  be  paid  by  Teachers  College 723,101.46 

To  moneys  to  be  paid  by  Bard  College 52,650.00 

To  moneys  to  be  paid  by  New  York  Post-Graduate  Medical 

School 88,384.00 

$11,101,359.02 
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In  accordance  with  custom,  there  is  presented  the  following  summary 
statement  of  the  results  of  the  operation  of  the  work  of  the  University 
corporation,  so  far  as  Income  and  Expense  Account  is  concerned,  since 
the  present  system  of  accounting  was  adopted : 


year 


1912-13 

1913-14 

1914-15 

1915-16 

1916-17 

1917-18 

191 8-19 , 

1919-20 

1920-21 

1921-22 

1922-23 

1923-24 

1924-25 

1925-26 

1926-27 

1927-28 

1928-29 

1929-30 

1930-31 

1931-32 

1932-33 

1933-34 

1934-35 

1935-36 

1936-37 

1937-38 

1938-39 

1939-40 

1940-41 


Stirplu: 


50,547-37 


82,214.74 

7i>590-93 
89,571.82 
156,630.54 
98,786.81 
54,982.74 

157,205.79 


170,290.20 


12,395- 


$924,216.42 


Deficit 


$67,769.12 
42,952.64 

i3>592-55 

40,855.14 

211,106.17^ 


122,909.21 

142,229.76 
168,462.99 
467,777.98 
344,443.75 

293,957-41 
298,910.66 
193,060.90 
193,077.27 
152,321.42 
7,909.42 
426,172.82 
363,052.31 

206,927.76 

$3,757,489-28 


Capital  Account: 
General  Funds 


*25,330; 
25,400. 
25,488, 
26,996. 
27,044: 

26,933: 

26,400. 
25,545: 
25,635: 
26,430. 
26,497, 
27,301, 

27,371: 

27,469: 
29,236. 

33,859: 

36,385: 

38,096; 
38,319: 

37,675: 
38,547: 
36,181, 
35,976: 

35,352: 

35,312; 
34,954: 
34,520; 
34,981: 
34,776; 


930.52 
522.88 
672.81 
740.07 
870.90 

764-13 
649.91 
110.85 
421.05 
836.76 
602.41 
358.85 
,312.10 
649.06 
825.38 
764-34 
,380.16 
,899.20 
,089.20 
714.86 
232.48 
228.46 
793-56 
751.23 
448.37 
813-36 
592.96 
446.91 
290.10 


^  This  deficit  was  almost  met,  however,  by  the  work  of  the  Alumni  Fund  Committee  in  raising 
$199,218.36  to  be  applied  toward  meeting  it. 
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The  gifts  and  bequests  received  during  the  year  are  set  out  in  detail  on 
pages  207-21  of  the  Treasurer's  Report.  As  is  there  shown,  the  total 
amount  received  in  gifts  by  the  University  corporation  alone 
amounted  to  $933,914.80,  divided  as  follows: 

A.  Gifts  to  Capital: 

1.  General  endowment I  56,328.73 

2.  Special  endowments 212,428.45 

3.  Buildings  and  grounds 2,657.03     $271,414.21 

B.  Gifts  to  Income: 

1.  General  purposes $  29,690.29 

2.  Specific  purposes 632,810.30       662,500.59 

$933'9i4-8o 

The  gifts  to  income  for  general  purposes  were  disappointingly  small. 
It  is  gifts  of  this  class  which  the  University  most  needs  at  the  present  time. 

The  principal  additions  to  General  and  Special  Endowments  and  to 
Buildings  and  Grounds  were  the  following : 

From  the  Estate  of  Alice  M.  Ditson,  for  the  Ditson  (Alice  M.)  Fund, 
$132,500; 

From  the  Estate  of  Henry  Ellsworth  Gregory,  for  general  endowments, 

$55.85373; 

From  the  Estate  of  Benjamin  Bernard  Eichner,  to  establish  the  Eichner 
(Joseph  Herman  and  Hannah)  Scholarship  Fund  in  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  $12,863.92;  to  establish  the  Eichner  (Joseph  Herman  and 
Hannah)  Fund  for  Cancer  Research,  $8,575.87; 

From  the  Alumni  Fund  Committee,  for  special  endowments,  $10,352.98; 
for  general  endowments,  $75;  for  Buildings  and  Grounds,  $2,391.33; 

From  the  Beekman  Family  Association,  to  be  added  to  the  Gerard  Beekman 
Fellowship  Fund  in  Orthopedic  Surgery,  $5,000; 

From  the  Estate  of  Harry  Bronner,  for  the  Bronner  (Harry)  Scholarship 
Fund,  $5,000; 

From  the  Estate  of  Belinda  H.  Jouet,  for  the  Jouet  (Cavalier  Hargrave) 
Scholarship  Fund,  $5,000; 

From  the  Estate  of  Grace  C.  Townsend,  to  establish  the  Townsend  (Grace 
C.)  Scholarship  Fund,  $5,000; 
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From  the  Columbia  Scholastic  Press  Association,  to  establish  the  Columbia 
Scholastic  Press  Association  Fund,  $4,937.04; 

From  Tilney  (Frederick)  Memorial,  Inc.,  to  be  added  to  the  Tilney  (Fred- 
erick) Memorial  Fund  for  research  in  neurology,  $4,000. 

Among  the  many  gifts  to  be  added  to  the  University's  income  for  gen- 
eral and  for  special  purposes  were  the  following : 

From  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  for  various  special  purposes,  $144,781.34; 

From  the  Carnegie  Corporation,  for  special  purposes,  $37,200; 

From  the  General  Education  Board,  for  normal  child  development  study, 
$35,000; 

From  the  Commonwealth  Fund,  for  special  research,  $30,400; 

From  the  John  and  Mary  R.  Markle  Foundation,  for  various  forms  of  re- 
search work,  $29,650; 

From  the  Josiah  Macy,  Jr.,  Foundation,  for  special  research,  $20,958; 

From  the  Alumni  Fund  Committee,  for  general  purposes,  $16,088.12;  for 
specific  purposes,  $4,768.50; 

From  the  Charles  Hayden  Foundation,  for  scholarships  in  Columbia  Col- 
lege, $20,000; 

From  an  anonymous  donor,  for  special  research  in  the  Department  of  Der- 
matology, $11,180; 

From  Commodore  Louis  D.  Beaumont,  to  be  expended  under  the  direction 
of  the  President,  $10,000; 

From  the  W.  K.  Kellogg  Foundation,  for  research  in  the  Department  of 
Medicine,  $10,000; 

From  the  Research  Corporation,  to  be  applied  toward  the  cost  of  enlarging 
the  cyclotron  in  the  Department  of  Physics,  $5,000;  for  research  in  heat  trans- 
fer, $5,000; 

From  an  anonymous  donor,  for  special  research  in  the  Department  of 
Psychiatry,  $8,600; 

From  Mrs.  Blanche  Brownell  Rosett,  for  research  in  the  Department  of 
Neurology,  $8,500; 

From  Dr.  Godfrey  L.  Cabot,  to  be  added  to  the  Maria  Moors  Cabot  Prizes 
in  the  School  of  Journalism,  $8,000; 

From  the  Williams-Waterman  Fund  of  the  Research  Corporation,  for 
vitamin  studies,  $7,100; 

From  the  American  Cyanamid  Company,  to  be  applied  toward  the  expense 
of  operating  the  cyclotron  in  the  Department  of  Physics,  $7,000; 

From  the  American  Council  of  Learned  Societies,  for  cataloguing  Japanese 
books,  $2,700;  for  fellowships,  $3,500; 

From  an  anonymous  donor  for  scholarships  in  the  Medical  School,  $6,000; 

From  the  Buell  H.  Quain  Fund,  for  research  in  the  social  sciences,  $5,970; 
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From   the   Chemical   Foundation,   Inc.,   for   various   special   researches, 

$5>538.83; 

From  the  Emergency  Committee,  in  aid  of  displaced  foreign  medical  scien- 
tists, $5,475; 

From  the  William  J,  Matheson  Foundation,  for  the  Departments  of  Bac- 
teriology and  Neurology,  $4,175;  for  special  research,  $1,250; 

From  the  Florida  Citrus  Commission,  for  research  on  citrus  fruits,  $5,000; 

From  the  John  A.  Hartford  Foundation,  for  a  special  study  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine,  $5,000; 

From  William  R.  Warner  and  Company,  for  research  in  arteriosclerosis, 
$5,000; 

From  John  Thomas  Smith,  for  a  special  purpose,  $4,803.30; 

From  the  Oberlander  Trust,  for  special  purposes,  $4,716.69; 

From  the  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  School  of  Law,  toward 
the  cost  of  renovations  in  Kent  Hall,  $4,600; 

From  Mrs.  John  Dwight  Leggett,  Jr.,  for  research  in  the  Department  of 
Surgery,  $4,050; 

From  Mrs.  Kenneth  W.  Watters,  Jr.,  for  research  in  the  Department  of 
Surgery,  $4,050; 

From  the  National  Oil  Products  Company,  for  special  researches,  $4,000; 

From  the  Estate  of  Francis  I.  Proctor,  for  research  in  ophthalmology,  $3,700; 

From  an  anonymous  donor,  for  research  in  the  School  of  Medicine,  $3,500; 

From  Philip  Morris  and  Company,  for  research  in  the  Department  of  Phar- 
macology, $3,500; 

From  the  Texas  Company,  for  research  in  the  Department  of  Mechanical 
Engineering,  $3,500; 

From  the  Dazian  Foundation,  for  special  research,  $3,300; 

From  the  Emergency  Committee  in  Aid  of  Displaced  Foreign  Scholars, 
$3,300; 

From  Dr.  Francis  Carter  Wood,  for  the  American  Journal  of  Cancer, 
$3,244.61; 

From  Professor  Edwin  H.  Armstrong,  for  research  and  equipment  in  the 
Department  of  Electrical  Engineering,  $3,000;  for  the  George  Downing 
Scholarship,  $25; 

From  the  Columbia  University  Club  for  scholarships,  $3,000; 

From  the  Johnson  Research  Foundation,  for  research  in  the  Department 
of  Anatomy,  $3,000; 

From  the  Personal  Products  Corporation,  for  special  research,  $3,000. 
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The  following  statement,  which  is  presented  annually,  records  the  gifts 
in  money  alone  made  since  1890  to  the  several  corporations  included  in 
the  University : 

1890-1901 $5,459,902.82 

1901-2 $1,082,581.02 

1902-3 1,721,895.06 

1903-4 1,783,138.18 

1904-5 1,960,247.87 

1905-6 1,299,909.78 

1906-7 1,360,590.80 

1907-8 1,077,933-87 

1908-9 974,637.07 

1909-10 2,357,979.30 

1910-11 2,932,655.79   16,551,568.74 

1911-12 $2,242,417.58 

1912-13 1,605,935.33 

1913-14 1,494,648.61 

1914-15 814,111.69 

1915-16 2,287,144.91 

1916-17 1,634,578.78 

1917-18 882,267.76 

1918-19 3,455,356.60 

1919-20 3,724,181.14 

1920-21 2,190,289.85       20,330,932.25 

1921-22 $3,270,380.76 

1922-23 12,728,021.59 

1923-24 2,375,691.92 

1924-25 2,097,108.25 

1925-26 5,276,777.11 

1926-27 3,498,380.20 

1927-28 5,546,667.61 

1928-29 3,617,928.92 

1929-30 4,242,991.66 

1930-31  ...  4,139,980.62       46,793,928.64 

1931-32 $2,873,182.99 

1932-33 2,317,453.66 

1933-34 2,640,118.53 

1934-35 2,165,333.02 

1935-36 6,608,131.87 

1936-37 2,772,218.91 

1937-38 2,504,205.40 

1938-39 1,990,364.87 

1939-40 1,711,008.72 

1940-41 1,225,773.20       26,807,791.17 


Total $115,944,123.62 
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In  the  following  financial  statement  given  each  year,  the  land,  buildings 
and  equipment  used  for  educational  purposes  by  Columbia  University  are 
entered  at  cost,  the  Upper  and  Lov^^er  Estates  at  their  assessed  property  and 
valuations,  and  all  other  University  property  at  book  values. 


Endowment 


Capital  Resources 
ig40-4i 

Appropriations 
I g 40— 41 

Income  and 

Expense  Account 

1940-41 

Columbia  University      .... 

Barnard  College 

Teachers  College 

College  of  Pharmacy 

Bard  College 

New  York  Post-Graduate 

Medical  School 

New  York  School  of  Social 

Work 

$118,297,572.32 

9,363,533-46 

19,774,043.62 

807,490.76 

1,645,378.84 

5,876,299.50" 

1,299,656.99^ 

$11,391,073.75" 

463,578.85' 

2,353,419-78" 

91,920.17 

190,874.00* 

67,725.00* 

308,389.92^ 

— $206,927.76 
13,332.56 

—  41,872.98 

—  848.39 
5,660.39 

—  4,695-12 
3,465.03^ 

Other  Affiliated  Institutions: 
Union  Theological  Seminary     . 
Presbyterian  Hospital     .... 

Babies  Hospital 

Neurological  Institute     .... 

$157,063,975.49 

$  13,455,663.55 

49,214,294.93 

4,635,127.67 

2,575,831-95 

$14,866,981.47 

$  69,880,918.10 

$226,944,893.59 

^  Including  Hospital. 

•>  With  amendments  to  June  30,  1941. 

•=  Not  including  $444,715.64  contained  in  Columbia  University  Budget. 

"*  Not  including  $843,250.00  contained  in  Columbia  University  Budget. 

^  Not  including  $46,500.00  contained  in  Columbia  University  Budget. 

*  Not  including  $74,787.12  contained  in  Columbia  University  Budget. 

s  For  the  year  ending  September  30,  1940. 
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The  Treasurer  of  the  University,  Frederick  A.  Goetze  of  the  Class  of 

1895  Engineering,  has  completed  twenty-five  years  of  most  distinguished 

and  outstanding  service  in  that  office.  His  task,  aided  by 

mancia  ^^^  counsel  and  advice  of  the  Trustees'  Committee  on 

Administration 

Finance,  is  similar  to  that  of  the  administration  of  a  great 

trust  company,  although  perhaps  the  problems  of  the  University  are 

larger  and  more  complicated  than  those  with  which  trust  companies 

ordinarily  have  to  deal. 

The  accompanying  diagram  has  been  prepared  to  show  the  develop- 
ment of  the  finances  of  the  University  corporation  since  Mr.  Goetze  took 
office  in  1916.  The  figures  given  relate  only  to  the  corporation  of  Columbia 
University  in  the  City  of  New  York  and  do  not  include  the  financial 
operations  and  statistics  of  the  allied  corporations  which  are  part  of  the 
University's  educational  system.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  this  twenty-five- 
year  period,  the  annual  University  budget  has  increased  from  about 
$2,600,000  to  nearly  $11,000,000  in  19^2,  and  is  now  some  $10,000,000. 
Meanwhile,  the  income  from  real  estate  and  investments,  which  it  has 
been  the  Treasurer's  task  to  handle,  has  increased  from  a  little  more  than 
$1,000,000  to  nearly  $5,500,000.  During  the  same  period,  the  total  income 
from  students  has  increased  from  a  little  more  than  $1,000,000  to  some 
$3,600,000.  The  gifts  for  current  expenses,  rising  from  about  $150,000  to 
some  $800,000,  are  the  least  satisfactory  item  in  this  quarter  century  of 
financial  history.  It  is  to  the  gifts  for  current  expenses  that  the  attention 
of  friends  of  the  University  must  be  constantly  and  most  earnestly  di- 
rected. At  the  present  time,  the  Trustees  require  an  additional  free  income 
of  some  $600,000  to  enable  them  to  maintain  the  work  of  the  University 
in  its  full  strength. 

The  following  officers  of  the  University  have  died  since  the  publication 
of  the  last  Annual  Report : 

On  November  18,  1940,  Henry  Hurd  Rusby,  M.D.,  Sc.D.,  Dean  Emeritus 
of  the  College  of  Pharmacy  and  Professor  Emeritus  of  Materia  Medica  in 

Residence,  in  the  eighty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 
Deaths  of  q^  November  22,  1940,  Adolph  Henning,  Trustee  of  the  Col- 

Officers  ^^S^  °^  Pharmacy,  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

On  December  27, 1940,  Irville  F.  Davidson,  A.M.,  L.H.D.,  Pro- 
fessor Emeritus  of  Latin  in  Bard  College,  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

On  January  22,  1941,  Charles  Louis  Janssen,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Clinical  Surgery,  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 
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On  January  29,  1941,  Nathan  Abbott,  LL.B.,  Nash  Professor  of  Law,  re- 
tired, in  the  eighty-seventh  year  of  his  age. 

On  January  30,  1941,  Elizabeth  Haldeman,  Cataloguer  in  the  Library, 
retired. 

On  February  i,  1941,  Mary  Swartz  Rose,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Nutrition  in 
Teachers  College,  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  her  age. 

On  February  10,  1941,  Wendell  T.  Bush,  Ph.D.,  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Philosophy,  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

On  February  26,  1941,  Albert  Morris  Bagby,  a  member  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  the  Alice  M.  Ditson  Fund,  in  the  eighty-second  year  of  his  age. 

On  March  15,  1941,  Douglas  S,  Gibbs,  Assistant  Treasurer  of  the  Univer- 
sity, in  the  thirty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

On  March  18,  1941,  Charlee  Howard  Burnside,  A.M.,  Associate  Professor 
of  Mechanics,  retired,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age. 

On  April  13,  1941,  Marvin  Krueger,  LL.B.,  Assistant  in  Foundations  of 
Education  at  Teachers  College,  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  his  age. 

On  May  13,  1941,  Cecilia  Benitez,  M.S.,  Assistant  in  Bacteriology  in  the 
School  of  Tropical  Medicine. 

On  May  30,  1941,  Prescott  Lecky,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Psychology  in  Uni- 
versity Extension,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

On  July  21,  1941,  Archibald  Mclntyre  Strong,  M.D.,  Associate  in  Medicine, 
in  the  sixty-first  year  of  his  age. 

On  July  25,  1941,  Carolina  Marcial-Dorado,  A.M.,  Associate  Professor  of 
Spanish  and  head  of  the  Spanish  Department  in  Barnard  College,  in  the  fifty- 
second  year  of  her  age. 

On  July  27,  1 94 1,  Frederick  William  Hehre,  E.E.,  Professor  of  Electrical 
Engineering  and  Executive  Officer  of  the  Department,  in  the  fifty-fifth  year 
of  his  age. 

On  July  27,  1 94 1,  John  Francis  Woodhull,  Ph.D.,  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Physical  Science  in  Teachers  College,  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

On  August  14,  1 94 1,  Dr.  Ludwig  Kast,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  New  York  Post-Graduate  Medical  School  and  Hospital,  in  the  sixty- 
fifth  year  of  his  age. 

On  August  16,  1 94 1,  Samuel  Lee  Wolff,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Eng- 
lish, retired,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

On  August  27,  1941,  Henry  Darling  Niles,  M.D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Pro- 
fessor of  Dermatology  and  Syphilology  in  the  New  York  Post-Graduate 
Medical  School. 

On  August  31,  1941,  Philippe  de  La  Rochelle,  B.  es  L.,  Instructor  in  Uni- 
versity Extension,  retired,  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  his  age. 

On  September  i,  1941,  Daniel  Dana  Jackson,  Sc.D.,  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Chemical  Engineering,  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his  age. 

On  September  i,  1941,  Jesse  Homer  Newlon,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Education 
in  Teachers  College,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age. 
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On  September  4,  1941,  Frank  Lewis  Eidmann,  Mech.E.,  Professor  of 
Mechanical  Engineering,  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

On  September  10,  1941,  Rudolf  Schoenheimer,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor 
of  Biochemistry,  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

On  September  18,  1941,  Charles  Downer  Hazen,  Ph.D.,  Litt.D.,  Professor 
Emeritus  of  European  History,  in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

On  September  25,  1941,  Lilliebelle  Barton,  Bursar  of  Bard  College,  retired. 

There  also  died  during  die  year  Miss  Mary  Drisler,  the  last  personal 
link  between  the  three  sites  which  Columbia  has  occupied  on  the  Island 
of  Manhattan.  Miss  Drisler,  daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  Henry  Drisler  of  the 
Class  of  1839,  at  one  time  Acting  President  and  Dean  of  Columbia  College 
and  distinguished  Professor  of  Greek  from  1845  to  1897,  died  in  the  eighty- 
eighth  year  of  her  age  on  November  13, 1940. 

Miss  Mary  Drisler  was  born  in  Dr.  Drisler's  home,  which  was  on  the 
first  site  o£  Columbia  College  at  Church  Street.  Miss  Drisler  entered 
eagerly  into  the  life  of  Columbia  through  the  entire  forty  years  of  its 
occupancy  of  the  49th  Street  site,  and  has  always  been  a  familiar  figure 
at  social  gatherings  on  Morningside  until  shortly  before  her  death.  With 
her  passing,  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  Columbia  is  closed. 

Immortality,  it  has  been  said,  is  the  twin  sister  of  eternity — and  the  in- 
tellectual life  is  eternal.  It  matters  not  how  disturbing  or  how  tragic  may 
be  the  happenings  in  this  human  world  at  any  given 
time,  the  intellectual  life  remains  undisturbed  and       The  immortality  of 

the  Intellectual  Life 

unchanging. 

One  of  the  mysteries  of  history  is  that  it  was  possible  for  the  intellectual 
life  to  reach  its  highest  plane  of  excellence  nearly  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred years  ago,  long  before  man's  knowledge  of  the  physical  world  and 
his  conquest  of  it  had  much  more  than  begun.  Plato  and  Aristotle  are  still 
the  world's  greatest  philosophers.  No  dramatists  have  ever  surpassed  the 
amazing  works  of  Aeschylus,  of  Sophocles  and  of  Euripides.  To  find  a 
companion  for  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  for  Livy  and  Tacitus,  one 
must  come  down  through  the  centuries  to  Edward  Gibbon  and  von  Ranke. 
The  oratory  of  Demosthenes  and  of  Cicero  is  unsurpassed.  It  was  Rome, 
too,  which  gave  to  the  world  Horace  and  Vergil  and  Juvenal.  When  the 
curtain  fell  for  centuries  upon  these  early  and  marvelous  manifestations 
of  the  power  of  the  intellect,  it  was  St.  Augustine  and  St.  Benedict,  Wil- 
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liam  of  Champeaux  and  Abelard  and  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  then 
Erasmus  and  Calvin,  who  carried  on  in  the  sphere  of  reUgion  and  theol- 
ogy. In  the  field  of  letters  came  Petrarch  and  Dante,  Shakespeare  and 
Milton,  followed  by  Descartes  and  Voltaire  and  Rousseau  as  well  as  by 
Goethe  and  Schiller,  Kant  and  Fichte  and  Hegel,  and  our  contempo- 
raries, Mosca  and  Croce,  Spengler  and  Ortega.  The  problems  of  organ- 
ized society  stirred  Chatham  and  Burke,  Hamilton  and  Jefferson,  John 
Marshall  and  Daniel  Webster,  while  Emerson  in  the  New  World  brought 
fresh  distinction  to  letters.  There  were  still  to  come  Gladstone  and  Car- 
dinal Newman  and  Bismarck  as  well  as  Pope  Leo  XIII,  together  with 
the  splendid  leaders  of  vision  and  accomplishment  in  the  field  of  the 
natural  and  experimental  sciences  who  have  made  the  world  over  for 
the  comfort  and  happiness  of  humankind.  There  also  have  been  the  great 
masters  of  music  and  the  fine  arts  who  have  made  lasting  contributions  to 
still  another  aspect  of  human  satisfaction.  Life  may  have  been  easy  or 
difficult,  simple  or  complicated,  rich  or  in  want,  but,  nevertheless,  this 
marvelous  stream  of  an  immortal  intellectual  life  has  flowed  on  from 
century  to  century.  This  it  is  which  gives  to  human  Hfe  its  real  meaning, 
its  noble  aspiration  and  its  guiding  ideals. 

It  is  the  task  and  the  responsibility  of  the  few  remaining  universities  in 
the  world  of  today  to  share  in  this  immortahty  of  the  intellectual  life  and 
to  enrich  it  year  by  year.  That  Columbia  University  will  not  shirk  its  part 
of  this  responsibility  is  certain.  Since  the  metropolitan  city  of  New  York  is 
far  on  the  way  to  becoming  the  intellectual  as  well  as  the  economic  capital 
of  the  world,  it  may  well  be  that  during  the  next  thousand  years  Morning- 
side  Heights  will  so  serve  mankind  as  to  take  its  place  in  history  with  the 
Acropolis,  the  Capitoline  Hill  and  Mont  Sainte  Genevieve,  as  a  center  of 
inspiration,  of  power  and  of  progress. 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler 
President 

November  j,  ig<^i 


TABULAR  STATEMENTS 

TEACHING  STAFF 


Teaching  Staff 


Columbia 
University^ 


Barnard 
College 


Teachers 
College^ 


College  of 
Pharmacy 


Bard 

College 


New  York 

Post- 

Graduate 

Medical 

School 


New  York 

School  of 

Social 

Work 


Professors  (includ- 
ing Clinical  Pro- 
fessors)    .... 

Associate  Professors 
(including  Associ- 
ate Clinical  Pro- 
fessors)    .... 

Assistant  Professors 
(including  Assist- 
ant Clinical  Pro- 
fessors) 

Associates 

Instructors 

Lecturers 

Curators 

Assistants 

Total 

University  Extension 
not  included  above 

Summer  Session  not 
included  above 


Total    .... 

Admiflistrative  offi- 
cers not  included 
above   

Emeritus  and  retired 
officers  

Total    .... 
Nonacademic  staff  . 


384 


158 


271 
208 
366 
96 
6 
327 


1,816 

471 
350 


2,637 


82 


122 


2,041 
2,122 


15 


19 


25 
29 


124 


124 


7 


141 
158 


82 


30 


36 
26 
70 
47 

78 


569 


369 


36 


423 
494 


30 
28 

49 
15 
13 


29 


29 


157 


29 


29 


157 


33 
II 


35 
29 


167 


14 


3 

5 

4 

15 


46 


46 

6 
3 


55 
33 


*  Including  officers  of  affiliated  institutions  whose  appointments  are  made  by  the  Trustees  of  Columbia  University. 
''  Excluding  Horace  Mann  and  Lincoln  Schools. 
"  Excluding  duplicates. 
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COLUMBIA    UNIVERSITY 
THE  SITE 


Square  Feet 


Acres 


At  Morningside  Heights 

Green  and  Upper  Quadrangle 

South  Quadrangle 

East  Quadrangle 

419-421  West  117th  Street 

Deutsches  Haus 

Maison  Frangaise 

Casa  Italiana 

Casa  Hispanica 

429  West  117th  Street 

Residence  of  the  Dean  of  Columbia  College  .    .    . 
Residence  of  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Engineer- 
ing  

Residence  of  the  Chaplain 

Claremont  Avenue  property 


2.  At  the  Medical  Center 

[Broadway  and  West  i68th  Street] 

Total  site,  891,185  sq.ft.,  20.458  acres.  Under 
ownership  of  Columbia  University     .... 

3.  At  Baker  Field 

[Broadway  and  West  218th  Street] 

Total  for  Item  A 

B.  Barnard  College 

Riverside  Quadrangle 

Barnard  College  Camp 

Total  for  Item  B 

C.  Teachers  College 

1.  At  West  1 20th  Street 

2.  At  509  West  121st  Street 

3.  At  512,  514  West  1 2 2d  Street  and  vacant  lots    .    . 

4.  Lincoln  School 

5.  At  106  Morningside  Drive 

6.  At  Van  Cortlandt  Park 

7.  At  Speyer  School 

[514  West  126th  Street] 

8.  Residence  of  the  Dean 

Total  for  Item  C 

D.  College  of  Pharmacy 

[115  West  68th  Street] 

E.  Camp  Columbia,  Lakeside,  Conn 

P.   Poughkeepsie  Boat  House,  Town  of  Lloyd, 

Ulster  Co.,  N.Y 

G.  Bard  College 

H.  New  York  Post-Graduate  Medical  School 

J.    Nevis,  Irvington-on-Hudson 

Total 


734,183 

359,341 
90,825 
3,618 
1,809 
1,809 
4,036 
1,809 
1,809 
1,809 

1,809 

1,809 

29,000 

1,233,666 


471,158 
1,221,385 


2,926,209 

209,832 

32,366 

733,550 

975,748 


156,420 

3591 

17,035 

•391 

16,535 

.380 

47,500 

1.090 

17,668 

.406 

619,600 

14.224 

4,917 

.113 

1,809 

.041 

881,484 

20.236 

7,516 

.172 

25,495,668 

585.3 

226,039 

5.189 

1,967,823 

45-175 

56,292 

1. 291 

2,957,514 

67.895 

35,494,293 

814.830 

16.85 
8.25 
2.08 
.082 

.041 
.041 
.092 
.041 
.041 
.041 

.041 
.041 

.679 

28.320 


10.816 

28.039 

67.175 

4.814 

•743 

16.84 

22.397 
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DEGREES  CONFERRED 

During  the  academic  year  1940-41, 5,058  degrees  and  119  diplomas  and 
certificates  were  conferred,  as  follows : 


Columbia  College 

Bachelor  of  Arts 345 

Barnard  College 

Bachelor  of  Arts 208 

Faculty  of  Law 

Bachelor  of  Laws 133 

Master  of  Laws 12 

Doctor  of  the  Science  of  Law      .    .  i 

Faculty  of  Medicine 

Doctor  of  Medicine 104 

22 
13 
14 


Master  of  Science 

Doctor  of  Medical  Science  .    . 
Bachelor  of  Science  (Nursing) 

Faculty  of  Engineering 
Bachelor  of  Science     .... 
Chemical  Engineer      .... 

Civil  Engineer 

Engineer  of  Mines 

Mechanical  Engineer  .... 
Master  of  Science 


Facltlty  of  Architecture 
Bachelor  of  Architecture 
Master  of  Science    .    .    . 


Faculty  of  Business 

Bachelor  of  Science 

Master  of  Science 

Certificate  in  Secretarial  Studies 

Faculty  of  Journalism 

Master  of  Science 


78 

18 

I 

4 
8 

41 


85 

54 

6 


65 


Faculty  of  Library  Service 


Certificate  of  proficiency  in  oral 
surgery     

Certificate  of  proficiency  in  ortho- 
dontics      


University  Council 

Bachelor  of  Science  (general 

studies) 

Bachelor  of  Science  (optometry) 

University  Extension 

Certificate  in  landscape  architecture 
Certificate  in  secretarial  studies  .    . 

College  of  Ph.\rmacy 

Bachelor  of  Science 


37 
45 


45 


Faculties  of  Political  Science, 
Philosophy,  and  Pure  Science 

Master  of  Arts      430 

Doctor  of  Philosophy 238 

Teachers  College 

Bachelor  of  Science 424 

Master  of  Arts      2,189 

Master  of  Science 8 

Doctor  of  Education 48 

Professional  diplomas      45 


Bard  College 
Bachelor  of  Arts 


23 


Union  Theological  Seminary 
Master  of  Arts 


New  York  School  of  Social  Work 
Master  of  Science 


Bachelor  of  Science 219 

Master  of  Science 18       Total  degrees,  certificates,  and 

J  diplomas      5)i77 


Certificate  in  Library  Service  .    . 

Faculty  of  Dental  and  Oral 
Surgery 

Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  .    .    . 
Certificate  in  dental  hygiene    . 
Certificate  of  proficiency  in  oral 
anatomy 


Number  of  individuals  receiving 
them 


53 
40 


University  Medals  for  Excellence 
Honorary  Degrees 


5^136 

9 
15 


6o 


COLUMBIA    UNIVERSITY 
STUDENT  ENROLLMENT 


Totals       Gain 


I.  RESIDENT  STUDENTS 

A.  Winter  and  Spring  Sessions 
Undergraduate  Students: 
Columbia  College      .    .    .    . 

Barnard  College 

University  Undergraduates   . 
Bard  College      


Total  Undergraduates 


Graduate  and  Professional  Students: 

Political  Science,  Philosophy,  and  Pure  Science 

Architecture 

Business 

Dental  and  Oral  Surgery 

Dentistry 

Dental  Hygiene 

Engineering 

Journalism 

Law 

Library  Service       

Medicine 


Nursing  .  . 
Optometry  .  . 
Pharmacy  .  .  . 
Teachers  College 
Social  Work  .    . 


Total  Graduate  and  Professional  Students  . 

B.  Summer  Session  (1940)  including  undergrad- 

uate, graduate,  professional  and  unclassified 
students 

C.  University  Classes  (University  Extension) 

Regular  courses  (net) 


Gross  Total  Resident  Students 
Less  duplicate  registration 


1,672 

994 
113 
122 


2,660 

61 

493 

253 

41 
329 

70 
512 
461 

475 
279 

lOI 

276 
6,690 
1.341 


10,568 
4,830 


Net  Total  Resident  Students 


2,901 


14,042 

10,568 

4,830 

32,341 

2,144 

30,197 


9 

5 
18 


14 


17 
5 


3 

42 
9 
7 
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II.  NONRESIDENT  STUDENTS 
Unu'ersity  Extension 

Extramural  courses    .... 
Special  courses 


1,193 
705 
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COLUMBIA  COLLEGE 
REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  3O,   194I 

To  the  President  of  the  University 

Sir: 

As  Dean  of  Columbia  College  I  have  the  honor  to  present  the  following 
report  for  the  year  1940-41. 

Academically,  the  year  under  review  has  been  unusually  serene.  No 
changes  in  major  policy  have  been  under  consideration,  although  several 
minor  modifications  of  estabHshed  procedure  have  been  put  into  effect. 
With  the  world  in  turmoil  it  is  inevitable  that  both  students  and  Faculty 
feel  the  effect  of  the  tense  atmosphere  in  which  we  are  Hving,  not  merely 
because  of  its  possible  relation  to  their  personal  affairs,  but  on  account  of 
its  tragic  possibilities  for  our  national  existence. 

The  contrast  in  attitude  of  the  entire  College  community  toward  the 
present  emergency  and  that  preceding  the  last  European  war  is  striking. 
There  has  been  no  flag  waving,  and  no  organization  of  pacifists  or  isola- 
tionists of  sufficient  significance  to  make  any  impression  on  student  atti- 
tude. No  one  seems  to  welcome  the  prospect  of  our  becoming  increasingly 
involved  in  the  conflict,  but  almost  everyone  doggedly  recognizes  the 
vital  seriousness  of  the  situation,  and  stands  ready  to  do  what  may  be 
necessary. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  part  of  this  contrast  in  attitude  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  Government  seems  to  have  learned  from  the  bitter  experience 
of  the  last  war  that  specific  training  and  abiUty  in  individuals  must  be 
recognized  and  encouraged.  The  traditional  ruHng  that  everyone  looks 
alike  to  the  army  is  no  longer  observed.  It  is  apparent  that  all  govern- 
mental agencies  recognize  that  education  as  such  is  a  part  of  national 
defense,  and  that  it  is  of  vital  importance  to  maintain  a  continuous  supply 
of  men  thoroughly  trained  in  mind  and  in  body.  The  increasing  mechani- 
zation both  of  military  defense  and  of  industry  demands  increasing  em- 
phasis upon  mathematics,  the  sciences,  and  the  technical  skills,  but  it  is 
recognized  that  all  of  this  should  be  accomplished  without  losing  sight  of 
the  basic  importance  of  a  Uberal  arts  education.  This  recognition  of  the 
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fact  that  human  beings  are  not  automatons,  to  be  treated  Hke  inanimate 
materials,  is  encouraging,  since  it  not  only  conforms  to  the  trends  in 
educational  institutions,  but  is  basic  in  the  culture  which  we  associate 
with  our  manner  of  life.  Whether  it  can  be  effective  in  providing  a  strong 
national  defense  and,  at  the  same  time,  in  building  up  each  individual 
remains  to  be  seen.  So  far  as  Columbia  College  is  concerned  there  is  little 
or  no  indication  that  the  student  body  will  fail  to  measure  up  to  what  may 
be  demanded.  In  fact,  the  unsettled  state  of  national  affairs  has  seemed  to 
influence  our  students  to  take  their  college  work  more  seriously  than 
usual,  sometimes  in  order  to  demonstrate  that  their  technical  or  scholarly 
qualities  may  be  of  more  use  in  the  emergency  than  they  could  possibly  be 
in  the  usual  army  routine,  and  sometimes  with  the  feeling  that  this  may  be 
the  last  opportunity  to  obtain  the  intellectual  insights  that  they  had  hoped 
to  acquire  from  their  college  experience. 

So  far  as  the  administrative  and  academic  affairs  of  the  College  are  con- 
cerned, the  year  has  been  one,  not  of  agitation,  but  of  careful  observation 
and  waiting  for  the  maturing  and  stabilization  of  various  changes  that 
have  recently  been  adopted. 

The  new  policy,  under  which  the  Director  of  University  Admissions  is 
authorized  to  admit  those  who  convince  him  that  they  are  competent  to 
do  the  work  of  the  College,  has  not  been  in  operation  long  enough  to 
justify  any  study  of  its  effect  on  the  character  of  the  incoming  class.  In 
fact,  the  class  entering  in  1941  is  the  first  one  which  technically  comes 
under  this  procedure.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  almost  simultane- 
ously with  the  action  of  the  Faculty  of  Columbia  College  several  other 
colleges  adopted  somewhat  similar  plans  of  admissions.  In  order  to  deter- 
mine the  measure  of  success  of  the  new  policy,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
follow  with  especial  care  the  work  of  those  admitted,  in  order  to  find  out 
whether  injustice  has  been  done  to  students  by  admitting  them  before 
they  were  really  prepared  for  the  work  of  the  College.  This  means  very 
close  cooperation  between  the  office  of  University  Admissions  and  the 
Assistants  to  the  Dean,  who  will  make  every  effort  to  discover  any  symp- 
tom of  trouble  before  it  becomes  serious. 

It  is  perhaps  unfortunate  that  many  boys,  even  with  the  encouragement 
of  their  parents,  select  the  college  which  they  will  attend  on  entirely  emo- 
tional grounds  rather  than  on  account  of  any  real  factual  acquaintance 
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with  the  institution.  This  year  an  attempt  was  made,  partly  on  student 
initiative,  to  acquaint  boys  in  neighboring  high  schools  with  some  of  the 
facts  about  Columbia  in  order  that  they  might  have  a  more  intelligent 
judgment  as  to  whether  it  was  the  kind  of  college  that  would  fit  their 
needs.  Early  in  the  year  a  letter  was  sent  to  certain  school  principals  in- 
quiring whether  a  visit  to  the  school  by  a  few  of  their  former  students, 
who  were  now  in  Columbia,  for  the  purpose  of  informing  interested  high 
school  boys  concerning  Columbia  College  would  be  welcome.  Cordial 
replies  were  received,  and  about  forty  of  our  students  made  such  visita- 
tions during  the  course  of  the  year.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  conferences 
may  have  clarified  to  a  considerable  number  of  boys  the  puzzling  question 
of  their  choice  of  college. 

Perhaps  the  most  common  difficulty  that  the  incoming  freshman  meets 
is  the  heavy  reading  assignment  in  the  courses  in  Contemporary  Civiliza- 
tion and  Humanities.  At  the  earliest  moment,  by  means  of  reading  tests 
and  comments  from  instructors,  those  students  who  seem  to  have  serious 
difficulty  with  reading  or  study  habits  are  identified  by  the  Dean's  office. 
As  many  such  students  as  can  be  handled  with  the  very  limited  staff  avail- 
able are  asked  to  attend  conferences,  either  individually  or  in  small  groups, 
in  order  to  make  a  diagnosis  of  their  difficulties  and,  if  possible,  to  correct 
them.  The  results  have  been  successful  almost  without  exception,  some 
cases  dramatically  so.  Of  course,  it  would  be  easy  to  say  that  the  student 
admitted  to  college  should  already  have  mastered  the  technique  of  read- 
ing various  types  of  material  with  satisfactory  speed  and  comprehension. 
If,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  some  of  them  do  not  possess  this  skill,  the  College, 
having  admitted  them,  must  do  its  best  to  see  that  they  acquire  it.  It  should 
be  added  that  this  defect  in  preparation  for  college  is  nothing  new,  but  its 
seriousness  has  only  recently  been  brought  to  light  through  the  medium 
of  reading  tests,  and  in  Columbia  College  it  is  further  emphasized  by 
the  heavy  reading  requirement  of  the  first  year's  work. 

Another  interesting  extension  of  the  personnel  service  of  the  College 
was  attempted  during  the  past  year  on  the  initiative  of  the  Board  of  Stu- 
dent Representatives.  About  fifty  College  seniors  volunteered  each  to 
take  from  eight  to  ten  freshmen  as  their  personal  advisees,  particularly 
with  respect  to  their  extracurricular  affairs.  Many  of  the  seniors  took  this 
elder  brother  relationship  very  seriously,  and  were  of  the  greatest  aid  to 
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their  freshmen  in  helping  them  to  adjust  themselves  to  their  college  op- 
portunities. It  is  hoped  that  the  experiment  will  be  continued,  and  that 
the  complexities  of  detail  in  establishing  appropriate  relations  between  the 
senior  advisers,  the  Assistants  to  the  Dean,  and  the  Dormitory  Counselors 
will  be  worked  out  satisfactorily. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  report  the  increasingly  effective  work  of  the  re- 
organized stafi  of  Dormitory  Counselors.  Under  the  wise  and  constant 
influence  of  the  Head  of  the  Halls,  an  able  group  of  counselors  has  been 
appointed,  one  or  more  on  each  floor  where  College  students  reside.  These 
men,  for  the  most  part  junior  members  of  the  teaching  stafT  or  qualified 
graduate  students,  have  been  effective  in  introducing  the  students  to  the 
various  social  opportunities  that  are  provided  in  the  form  of  dances  and 
sports  of  various  kinds,  as  well  as  encouraging  mutual  acquaintance  and 
esprit  de  corps  among  men  residing  on  their  floor.  Under  this  form  of 
administration  the  cases  of  discipline  for  disorder  originating  in  the  Resi- 
dence Halls  have  been  reduced  almost  to  zero.  In  fact,  it  is  probable  that 
the  principal  reason  for  childish  disorder  on  the  part  of  students  is  the  lack 
of  more  mature  means  of  letting  off  pent-up  energy.  If  legitimate  and  de- 
cent uses  for  spare  time  are  provided  and  known,  foolish  pranks  disappear 
of  themselves. 

In  this  connection  the  efforts  of  the  Department  of  Physical  Education 
in  providing  opportunities  for  intramural  sports  deserve  mention.  In 
spite  of  the  pitifully  meager  space  for  such  activities,  of  the  1,547  indi- 
vidual students  of  the  entire  University  who  participated  in  this  program 
during  the  past  year,  1,047  were  members  of  the  College.  Many  competed 
in  more  than  one  sport,  bringing  the  total  number  of  College  participants 
to  over  three  thousand.  The  most  popular  sports  are  softball,  touch  foot- 
ball, basketball,  and  tennis.  During  the  past  ten  years  the  participation  in 
intramural  sports  has  increased  more  than  sevenfold.  It  should  be  ob- 
served that,  important  as  Baker  Field  is  for  the  intercollegiate  competi- 
tions, it  is  too  remote  from  the  College  for  use  in  the  development  of  intra- 
mural games. 

Following  the  procedure  of  the  past  three  years,  the  members  of  the 
sophomore  class  were  invited  to  send  me  a  confidential  memorandum 
regarding  their  college  experience  and  aspirations.  Although  this  memo- 
randum is  not  required,  85  percent  of  the  sophomores  responded.  These 
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reports  were  carefully  read,  passed  to  the  student  advisers,  and  personal 
interviews,  based  on  the  reports,  were  held  with  each  student.  In  many 
cases  facts  regarding  the  student  were  brought  to  light,  difficulties  were 
analyzed,  and  plans  for  the  future  were  clarified  as  a  result  of  the  frank 
and  serious  manner  in  which  these  memoranda  were  written. 

There  is  little  difference  in  the  amount  of  time  spent  in  commuting  by 
members  of  this  class  and  that  mentioned  in  my  Report  for  the  year  1939— 
40.  About  60  percent  of  the  commuting  students  require  six  hours  per 
week  or  more  in  travel  to  and  from  the  College,  but  about  65  percent  of 
these  sophomores  spend  thirty  hours  or  more  on  the  Campus  each  week. 
It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  about  50  percent  of  the  resident  students 
reporting  devote  six  hours  or  more  each  week  to  campus  extracurricular 
activities  of  one  kind  and  another,  while  over  60  percent  of  the  com- 
muting students  state  that  they  also  devote  at  least  six  hours  a  week  to 
these  interests.  This  figure  seems  to  indicate  that  although  students  who 
live  at  home  may  not  contribute  as  much  to  the  major  sports  as  the  resi- 
dent students,  they  are  alive  to  the  extracurricular  opportunities  of  the 
College. 

Although  the  curriculum  has  not  undergone  any  radical  change  during 
the  past  year,  considerable  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  revision  of  some 
of  the  prescribed  courses.  The  freshman  course  in  Humanities,  which  in- 
volves the  reading  and  discussion  of  a  considerable  number  of  the  world's 
masterpieces  in  literature,  has  opened  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  college 
freshmen  do  not  need  to  be  fed  predigested  food.  It  is  inevitable  that  some 
of  them  get  more  than  others  out  of  Plato,  or  Lucretius,  or  Spinoza,  but 
most  of  them  get  the  taste  for  reading  the  great  book  itself  rather  than 
what  some  critic  says  about  it.  With  this  discovery  in  mind,  the  staff  of 
the  course  in  Contemporary  Civilization  has  prepared  a  revision  of  the 
reading  material  for  that  course,  including  readings  from  Malthus,  Ri- 
cardo,  List,  Bright,  Bentham,  Mill,  Mazzini,  Carlyle,  Owen,  Marx,  Comte, 
Spencer,  Huxley,  de  Tocqueville,  Lincoln,  and  many  others  down  to 
the  contemporary  scene.  The  result  of  this  important  experiment  will  be 
watched  with  great  interest.  It  is  the  opinion  of  those  who  come  into  inti- 
mate relations  with  the  freshmen,  however,  that  this  material  will  not  be 
too  formidable,  especially  when  presented  to  small  sections  of  students  by 
able  teachers  with  ample  opportunity  for  free  discussion.  These  readings, 
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which  have  been  published  in  attractive  form  by  Columbia  University 
Press,  are  supplemented  by  a  manual  which  ties  the  whole  course  together 
and  provides  other  important  material. 

The  second  year  of  the  course  in  Humanities  has,  from  the  time  of  its 
organization,  been  devoted  to  the  fine  arts  and  to  music.  The  attempt  was 
made  to  merge  the  two  subjects  into  a  story  of  the  development  and  the 
influence  of  the  aesthetic  interests  on  the  culture  of  the  race  from  the  time 
of  the  Greeks  to  the  present.  The  material  was  presented  chronologically, 
somewhat  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  musical  part  of  the  program.  Since 
we  know  little  of  Greek  music,  and  since  the  other  early  forms  of  music 
are  so  difficult  for  the  ordinary  individual  to  comprehend,  the  chronologi- 
cal approach  presented  serious  difficulties.  Beginning  in  1941-42  the  course 
will  be  divided  into  two  parts,  one  session  being  devoted  to  music  and  the 
other  to  the  fine  arts  of  architecture,  painting,  and  sculpture.  Instead  of 
attempting  to  treat  the  entire  development  of  these  activities  from  early 
times  to  the  present,  great  masterpieces  and  monuments  from  various  eras 
will  be  selected  for  more  detailed  attention.  Up  to  this  time  it  has  been 
impossible  to  staff  this  course  so  that  it  could  be  presented  in  small  sec- 
tions, with  the  opportunity  for  discussion  and  questions  that  only  the 
small  section  can  provide,  but  a  careful  appraisal  of  our  resources  indicates 
that  it  is  possible  to  do  so  next  year.  The  College  Study  will  provide  tables 
where  students  may  listen  to  records  of  the  musical  assignments  with 
earphones  so  as  not  to  disturb  those  who  may  be  reading,  and  pictures 
will  be  provided  for  preparation  of  the  work  in  the  fine  arts.  It  is  antici- 
pated that  these  modifications  will  render  the  instruction  in  this  course 
more  effective.  It  should  be  remarked  that  college  instruction  in  these 
fields  is  so  new  in  comparison  with  that  in  the  old-line  subjects  like  mathe- 
matics and  the  languages  that  experimentation  is  inevitable  in  order  to 
reach  a  satisfactory  technique  for  presentation. 

During  the  past  twenty  years  the  amount  of  prescribed  work  for  the 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  Columbia  College  has  gradually  been  in- 
creased from  a  little  over  forty  points  up  to  nearly  sixty  out  of  the  124 
required  for  the  degree.  These  prescribed  courses  comprise  almost  the 
entire  offering  of  the  first  two  collegiate  years,  leaving  only  slight  oppor- 
tunity for  free  electives  during  these  years.  The  prescription  is  not  entirely 
rigid,  since  there  is  opportunity  for  the  student  to  exercise  choice  as  to  the 
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courses  in  the  languages  and  in  science  which  he  should  take  in  satisfying 
these  requirements.  Furthermore,  prescriptions  for  the  degree  are  waived 
or  modified  in  the  case  of  about  one  hundred  students  each  year,  on 
recommendation  of  the  Committee  on  Instruction,  when  it  appears  that 
such  modification  would  result  in  a  more  satisfactory  education  for  the 
individual  student.  Even  with  all  this  flexibility  in  administering  the  re- 
quirements, the  fact  remains  that  Columbia  College  has  advanced  far 
from  the  policy  of  the  free  election  of  courses  of  study  by  students  which 
marked  the  reaction  from  the  old  prescribed  departmental  curriculum  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  During  the  past  year  a  study  has  been  made  of  the 
requirements  for  the  degree  in  about  fifty  colleges  in  order  to  determine 
whether  or  not  we  were  following  a  general  trend  in  this  matter  of  pre- 
scribed work.  It  appears  that  there  are  still  a  few  colleges  that  have  a  mini- 
mum of  prescribed  courses,  leaving  almost  the  entire  choice  to  the  more  or 
less  immature  judgment  of  the  student.  There  are  half  a  dozen  other  insti- 
tutions that  prescribe  few  specific  courses  but  concentrate  on  the  require- 
ment of  a  set  of  comprehensive  examinations  which  must  be  passed  before 
graduation.  Most  colleges,  however,  have  a  list  of  prescribed  courses  for 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  In  addition  to  these  courses  there  are  re- 
quirements in  major  and  minor  fields  of  concentration  which  amount  to 
definite  prescriptions  once  the  student  has  decided  upon  his  field  of  inter- 
est. When  this  entire  complex  of  requirements  is  taken  into  account,  the 
opportunity  for  free  election  in  Columbia  College  is  not  very  different 
from  that  found  in  most  other  colleges. 

There  are,  however,  several  important  differences  between  the  require- 
ments for  the  degree  in  Columbia  College  and  those  of  other  colleges. 
Instead  of  prescribing  specific  departmental  course  offerings,  like  English 
1-2  or  History  ^-4,  our  prescriptions  so  far  as  possible  are  in  broad  fields 
and  are  organized  through  departmental  cooperation.  Also,  instead  of 
asking  the  student  to  select  a  departmental  field  of  concentration,  we  ask 
him  to  take  at  least  half  of  his  academic  work  in  Upper  College  courses 
which  carry  maturity  credit.  As  explained  in  detail  in  earHer  reports,  this 
policy  was  adopted  after  careful  scrutiny  of  the  kind  of  student  body  we 
are  likely  to  have,  and  with  the  ambition  to  provide  these  students  with  a 
liberal  arts  education  which  will  result  in  a  maximum  of  intellectual, 
social,  and  spiritual  growth.  Nothing  has  happened  during  the  past  few 
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years  to  shake  our  confidence  in  the  wisdom  of  our  choice  for  this  particu- 
lar college.  The  study  of  procedure  in  other  institutions  did  not  tend  to 
weaken  confidence  in  the  course  that  we  have  adopted.  Neither  did  it 
decrease  our  admiration  for  the  excellent  work  that  others  are  doing 
under  different  conditions. 

It  is  always  a  welcome  indication  of  interest  in  the  College  when  alumni 
express  themselves  either  individually  or  in  groups  regarding  the  way 
things  are  going  at  Morningside.  From  time  to  time  there  has  been  agita- 
tion of  the  project  of  moving  the  College  out  of  the  city  to  some  point 
remote  from  the  rest  of  the  University  in  order  that  it  may  develop  inde- 
pendently and  with  complete  autonomy.  This  proposal  virtually  means 
that  Columbia  should  start  another  country  college  almost  de  novo,  for  it 
could  retain  little  of  the  clientele  or  equipment  which  it  now  enjoys.  Both 
staflf  and  student  body  of  the  College  as  constituted  at  present  are  here 
because  of  the  urban  and  University  influences.  The  fact  is  that  there  are 
at  present  in  this  country  many  more  country  colleges  than  are  needed  to 
provide  for  the  youth  who  desire  that  kind  of  education.  If  scores  of  the 
small  country  colleges  could  quietly  retire  from  the  scene,  and  leave  a 
smaller  number  of  institutions  with  more  adequate  means  to  improve 
their  academic  offerings  and  other  opportunities  for  their  students,  liberal 
arts  education  in  this  country  would  be  vastly  improved.  To  propose  the 
organization  of  a  new  one  under  present  conditions  seems  to  be  as  unwise 
as  it  is  impracticable. 

During  the  last  few  years  we  have  heard  little  about  the  founding  of 
a  country  college.  We  are,  however,  constantly  aware  of  the  possibility 
that  the  identity  of  the  College  may  be  lost  in  the  great  University.  It  is 
not  easy  to  maintain  a  perfect  balance  between  the  two  forces  which  are 
pulling  in  opposite  directions.  On  the  one  hand  there  is  the  matchless 
opportunity  afforded  by  our  University  connection.  The  richness  of  aca- 
demic offering  spread  before  our  students  is  remarkable.  The  usual  lib- 
eral arts  college  is  considered  to  be  adequately  staffed  when  the  ratio  of 
teachers  to  students  is  not  less  than  one  to  ten.  Due  to  our  University 
relationship  students  of  Columbia  College  have  the  opportunity  to  take 
instruction  under  more  than  twice  the  number  of  teachers  that  even  ade- 
quately staffed  colleges  can  provide.  That  is  to  say,  the  ratio  of  the  num- 
ber of  those  giving  instruction  to  Columbia  College  students  to  the 
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number  in  the  student  body  is  about  one  teacher  to  five  students.  When 
one  notes  that  many  of  these  professors  are  leaders  in  their  field  of  scholar- 
ship, this  consideration  alone  goes  far  toward  justifying  our  university 
connection,  provided  one  is  concerned  with  education  and  not  entirely 
interested  in  a  pleasant  environment  in  which  a  young  man  may  spend 
four  years  of  his  life. 

The  relation  to  the  professional  schools  is  more  complex  and  more 
difficult  to  control.  The  College  is  under  constant  pressure  from  these 
schools  to  establish  closer  relations  with  them,  sometimes  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  between  liberal  arts  and  professional 
work.  The  College  certainly  has  the  responsibility  to  give  all  possible  as- 
sistance to  each  of  its  students  in  determining  the  kind  of  hfe  he  wishes 
to  live  and  providing  the  intellectual  background  appropriate  for  each 
decision.  These  decisions  inevitably  have  to  do  with  vocational  plans,  and 
possible  professional  study  after  leaving  college.  It  is  true  that  a  college 
that  is  surrounded  by  a  galaxy  of  professional  schools  must  guard  against 
the  danger  of  overemphasizing  this  aspect  of  its  function.  But  it  does  not 
follow  that  no  attention  at  all  should  be  given  to  vocational  leanings.  The 
idea  that  a  liberal  arts  college  should  be  conducted  in  a  vacuum  without 
knowledge  or  interest  in  what  the  future  may  hold  for  its  students  is  still 
held  by  some  worthy  educators,  but  it  is  not  the  policy  that  has  been  or  is 
Hkely  to  be  adopted  in  Columbia  College, 

Running  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  close  University  collaboration 
is  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  autonomy  and  independence  of  the 
College,  socially,  as  well  as  academically.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that 
Columbia  College  almost  ceased  to  exist  forty  years  ago  when  the  Trustees 
were  on  the  point  of  abolishing  it  and  constituting  the  University  as  a 
collection  of  graduate  and  professional  schools.  Consequently,  at  that 
time,  the  College  was  obliged  to  start  at  scratch  and  build  up  inside  the 
University  structure  as  autonomous  a  unit  as  circumstances  would  permit. 
It  has  been  the  constant  aim  of  the  administration  of  the  College  since  that 
time  to  develop  a  stafi  of  instructors  who  believe  in  the  College,  are  loyal 
to  it,  and  who  regard  the  profession  of  collegiate  instruction  and  the  re- 
lated scholarly  research  as  one  to  which  they  are  glad  to  devote  their  lives. 
It  is  believed  that  this  has  been  accomplished,  and  that  the  staff  of  the 
College  has  gradually  developed  a  very  definite  group  consciousness.  In 
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every  department  service  to  the  College  is  one  of  the  important  grounds 
on  which  promotion  and  increase  in  salary  are  recommended  for  college 
officers,  a  situation  in  marked  contrast  with  the  attitude  twenty-five  years 
ago.  At  the  same  time  all  recognize  the  value  of  the  University  connection 
both  for  students  and  Faculty.  To  preserve  the  balance  between  the  tend- 
ency toward  complete  autonomy  and  a  separation  of  the  College  from  the 
University  and  that  toward  a  complete  submergence  of  the  College  in 
the  University  is  an  exceedingly  delicate  matter  and  one  which  must  be 
envisaged  as  a  whole  rather  than  in  terms  of  any  one  action  that  seems  to 
emphasize  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  alternatives. 

The  question  has  often  been  raised  as  to  whether  the  College  should 
have  a  budget  separate  from  that  of  the  other  units  of  the  University.  It 
is  true  that  several  of  the  professional  schools,  among  them  the  Schools  of 
Law,  Medicine,  and  Business,  do  have  separate  budgets.  This  is  because 
they  are  for  all  practical  purposes  departments  comparable  with  the  de- 
partments of  history  or  chemistry.  The  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  College. 
Its  work  and  resources  are  drawn  from  many  departments,  and  it  would 
be  quite  impossible  to  allocate  fractions  of  salaries  applicable  to  the  Col- 
lege in  the  case  of  men  who  are  also  giving  work  in  other  schools.  To  insist 
on  a  separate  budget  and  all  the  implications  that  would  go  with  such  an 
arrangement  would  result  in  destroying  much  of  the  value  of  our  Univer- 
sity connection. 

The  foregoing  statements  should  not  be  interpreted  as  an  expression  of 
complete  satisfaction  with  the  present  status  of  the  College.  Most  of  the 
urgent  needs  of  the  College,  however,  have  to  do  with  social  and  recrea- 
tional deficiencies.  Although  the  teaching  staff  of  the  College  is  not  em- 
barrassed by  the  danger  of  submergence  in  the  University,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  many  of  the  students  do  express  such  a  feeling.  How  much 
of  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  are  surrounded  by  the  great  city,  and  how 
much  results  from  our  University  connection  it  is  difficult  to  say.  There  is 
no  question  that  the  desperate  lack  of  convenient  and  adequate  space  for 
outdoor  informal  sports  and  competitive  games  is  felt  seriously  by  many 
of  the  students.  And  it  is  easy  to  attribute  this  lack  to  the  fact  that  other 
units  of  the  University  are  occupying  space  which  would  be  very  welcome 
for  such  use.  If  some  generous  friend  of  the  College  could  provide  the 
funds  to  clear  off  a  city  block  or  two  for  recreational  purposes  I  am 
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certain  that  everyone  would  rejoice.  Obviously,  this  is  not  an  auspicious 
moment  to  propose  that  the  Trustees  make  appropriations  adequate  for 
this  purpose. 

In  spite  of  the  progress  that  has  been  made  during  the  past  few  years  in 
providing  residence  facilities  that  emphasize  the  sohdarity  of  the  college 
group,  there  is  much  that  remains  to  be  done.  Here  again  financial  con- 
siderations stand  in  the  way  of  desirable  development.  The  fact  remains, 
however,  that  the  contrast  between  the  residential  provisions  in  many 
other  colleges  and  those  provided  on  South  Field  is  very  striking. 

One  could  go  on  with  comments  on  the  inadequacy  of  our  gymnasium. 
Here  again  is  an  opportunity  for  some  interested  person  to  improve  a 
situation  which  is  becoming  more  and  more  critical  as  the  years  pass.  Due 
to  our  situation  in  the  midst  of  a  great  city,  the  cost  of  obtaining  and  main- 
taining the  facilities  needed  for  recreation  and  residence  is  stupendous, 
while  a  college  in  a  location  where  land  is  inexpensive  can  without  much 
effort  make  more  adequate  provisions.  The  fact  that  we  are  limited  by 
our  environment  has  stared  the  College  in  the  face  for  many  years,  and  is 
likely  to  continue  to  do  so,  unless  some  of  the  loyal  and  interested  alumni 
or  other  friends  come  to  the  rescue. 

So  far  as  the  administration  of  the  College  is  concerned  all  these  con- 
siderations have  been  recognized  for  years.  Those  who  are  given  responsi- 
bility must  always  decide  whether  to  expend  their  efforts  in  working  for 
improvements  that  are  at  present  possible  or  to  strain  to  accomplish  re- 
sults for  which  the  time  is  not  ripe.  To  my  way  of  thinking,  it  is  very 
much  better  to  light  a  candle  than  merely  to  curse  the  darkness. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Herbert  E.  Hawkes, 
Dean 
June  ^o,  1941 
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SCHOOL  OF  LAW 
REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  3O,  I94I 

To  the  President  of  the  University 

Sir: 

As  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Law,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  report 
of  the  School  of  Law  for  the  academic  year  ending  June  30, 1941,  together 
with  a  statement  of  the  more  recent  effects  upon  the  School  of  the  Selec- 
tive Service  Act  and  the  declaration  of  a  state  of  war  by  the  United  States. 
I  am  also  including  in  this  report  a  statement  of  the  Faculty's  plans  for 
meeting  the  resulting  emergency.  My  delay  in  publishing  this  report  has 
been  due  to  my  desire  to  include  these  matters  in  the  report  for  1941, 
instead  of  withholding  their  publication  until  next  autumn,  thereby  ex- 
pediting the  communication  of  the  facts  to  you  and  the  Trustees,  to  the 
alumni,  and  to  other  members  of  the  legal  profession  who  are  concerned 
about  what  is  happening  to  the  Law  School  and  legal  education  as  a 
result  of  the  war. 

With  the  enactment  of  the  Selective  Service  Act  in  September,  1940,  the 
law  schools  of  the  country  were  confronted  with  the  prospect  of  a  steady 
decline  in  the  number  of  students  after  the  academic  year  ending  last 
June.  The  Act  expressly  provided  for  the  deferment  of  students  until 
July  I,  1941.  Consequently,  the  effect  of  the  Act  upon  the  law  schools 
could  not  be  determined  until  the  autumn  of  1941.  Our  registration  in 
October,  1940,  was  505.  In  October,  1941,  the  registration  was  415,  a  de- 
cline of  17.8  percent.  This  loss  in  numbers  shown  by  the  October,  1941, 
registration  was  not  serious,  but  it  was  obvious  that  a  large  number  of  the 
young  men  who  had  registered  would  be  called  out  or  would  enlist  during 
the  academic  year,  with  the  possibility  of  a  loss  of  an  additional  100  stu- 
dents by  the  spring  of  1942.  Thus,  I  anticipated  a  total  registration  of 
about  300  in  February,  1942,  or  a  loss  of  approximately  40  percent  of  our 
normal  registration. 

Actually,  the  registration  for  the  Spring  Session  of  1942  is  348,  which 
is  somewhat  larger  than  I  expected.  This  is  due  partly  to  the  admission  of 
twenty-two  new  students  in  February,  1942,  under  the  program  adopted 
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by  the  Faculty  in  December,  1941,  for  accelerating  the  completion  of  the 
requirements  for  the  LL.B.  degree,  and  partly  to  the  action  of  draft  boards 
in  granting  limited  deferments  to  third  year  students  in  order  that  they 
might  take  the  bar  examination  in  March.  There  is  no  doubt,  however, 
that  a  substantial  number  of  these  students  will  be  inducted  into  the 
armed  services  during  April  and  May,  before  the  end  of  the  session.  Under 
the  recently  amended  rules  of  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  it  will  be 
possible  for  the  Faculty,  if  it  so  desires,  to  grant  such  students  credit  for 
the  Spring  Session  although  they  are  called  out  before  the  completion  of 
their  examinations  in  May. 

Prior  to  the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  war,  it  was  quite  clear 
to  me  that  the  continuance  in  university  training  until  the  completion  of 
their  courses  of  those  students  who  had  demonstrated  their  abiUty  in  law 
and  in  the  other  social  sciences  was  highly  desirable  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  national  interest,  and  in  conformity  with  the  spirit  and  pur- 
pose of  the  Selective  Service  Act,  I  recommended  the  deferment  of  law 
students  who  ranked  among  the  top  third  of  their  classes.  In  many  in- 
stances deferments  were  granted,  while  in  many  others  deferments  were 
denied,  depending  upon  the  attitude  of  the  local  draft  board  passing  upon 
a  case. 

While  there  is  no  direct  relation  between  the  training  of  lawyers  and 
the  military,  naval,  and  production  programs,  as  there  is  in  the  cases  of 
doctors  and  engineers,  the  education  of  young  lawyers  of  character  and 
ability  is  necessary  in  the  national  interest.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
young  men  employed  by  the  Federal,  state,  and  city  governments  are 
recruited  from  able  graduates  in  law.  A  recent  survey  of  the  graduates  of 
Columbia  Law  School  during  the  last  decade  reveals  that  approximately 
20  percent  of  them  have  been  or  are  now  engaged  in  the  government 
service.  Moreover,  the  law  firms  which  perform  an  important  role  in  the 
organization  and  operation  of  industries  essential  to  the  national  produc- 
tion program  are  dependent  upon  a  steady  flow  from  the  law  schools  of 
young  men  of  a  high  order  of  ability.  If  large  numbers  of  law  students 
who  have  demonstrated  their  ability  are  taken  out  of  school  before  com- 
pleting their  courses,  there  will  result  a  shortage,  not  of  incompetent 
lawyers,  but  of  competent  lawyers,  of  whom  there  are  none  too  many. 
This  will  in  time  impair  the  personnel  of  many  departments  of  govern- 
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ment  as  well  as  that  of  those  law  offices  which  have  become  an  important 
part  of  our  industrial  organization  and  essential  to  its  proper  functioning. 
Furthermore,  the  maintenance  of  the  universities  and  the  proper  educa- 
tion of  promising  young  men  in  the  hberal  arts  and  in  the  social  sciences 
is  essential  to  the  preservation  of  democratic  institutions  and  ideals.  Since 
an  adequate  number  of  good  students  is  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of 
any  university  worthy  of  the  name,  the  prospect  of  the  loss  of  too  many 
students  is  a  real  threat,  not  only  to  our  educational  system,  but  to  the 
future  of  our  country. 

The  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  war  has  greatly  increased  the 
need  of  young  men  for  the  armed  forces  and  may  justify  a  policy  of 
refusing  deferments  to  students  in  fields  not  directly  related  to  the  suc- 
cessful prosecution  of  the  war,  but  the  consequent  injury  to  the  univer- 
sities and,  in  the  long  run,  to  the  nation  will  be  no  less  because  the  injury 
is  inflicted  in  a  good  cause.  The  practical  problem  which  confronts  those 
responsible  for  our  universities  is  not  how  to  avoid  the  injury  entirely. 
That  cannot  be  done  without  jeopardizing  our  mihtary  efforts.  The  prob- 
lem is  to  devise  ways  and  means  of  reducing  the  injury  to  a  minimum 
that  will  not  prejudice  our  war  efforts. 

The  most  feasible  way  of  accomplishing  this  result  is  to  accelerate  the 
period  of  college  and  professional  education  by  utilizing  the  summer 
months,  thus  enabling  a  student  to  complete  his  college  training  and  at 
least  part  of  his  professional  training  by  the  time  he  is  subject  to  military 
service.  In  recognition  of  this  fact,  most  of  the  colleges  have  provided 
summer  sessions  whereby  a  student  may  complete  four  academic  years 
in  three  calendar  years,  or  complete  three  academic  years  in  two  calendar 
years,  or  complete  two  academic  years  in  one  and  one  half  calendar  years. 
Correspondingly,  many  of  the  law  schools  throughout  the  country  have 
provided  long  summer  sessions  which  make  it  possible  to  complete  the 
required  three  academic  years  in  two  calendar  years. 

On  December  19, 1941,  the  Faculty  of  Law  adopted  its  program  where- 
by the  three  academic  years  may  be  completed  in  two  calendar  years  by 
utilizing  the  summer  months.  Beginning  with  the  summer  of  1942,  a 
Summer  Session  of  fourteen  weeks  will  be  conducted  by  the  Faculty  of 
Law.  In  calculating  residence  credit  for  the  LL.B.  degree,  a  Summer 
Session  combined  with  a  Winter  or  Spring  Session  will  count  as  one 
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academic  year.  Thus  a  law  student  can  complete  an  academic  year  in 
eight  calendar  months.  The  Faculty  also  has  rearranged  the  curriculum 
so  that  beginning  courses  as  well  as  advanced  courses  are  offered  in  the 
Winter,  the  Spring,  and  the  Summer  Sessions,  thereby  enabling  begin- 
ning students  to  enter  the  School  in  June,  in  February,  or  in  September, 
immediately  after  the  completion  of  the  required  college  work.  While 
this  program  is  designed  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  students  who  desire 
to  expedite  their  work,  a  student  is  not  required  to  do  so.  He  may,  if  he 
so  desires,  attend  only  the  Winter  and  Spring  Sessions,  thus  extending 
the  period  of  study,  as  heretofore,  over  three  calendar  years. 

Most  American  law  schools  require  only  two  years  of  college  work  for 
admission.  A  considerable  number  require  three  years  of  college  work, 
and  only  a  few  schools  require  a  college  degree  for  admission.  In  many 
universities,  like  Columbia,  a  college  student  may  elect  the  first  year's 
work  in  a  professional  school  in  lieu  of  the  fourth  year  of  college.  Under 
this  arrangement  it  has  heretofore  been  possible  for  a  student  to  obtain 
both  the  A.B.  and  LL.B,  degrees  in  six  instead  of  seven  years.  The  accel- 
erated programs  adopted  by  the  colleges  and  the  law  schools  now  make 
it  possible  for  a  student  to  obtain  both  the  A.B.  and  LL.B.  degrees  in  five 
calendar  years.  If  the  student  attends  a  university,  like  Columbia,  which 
permits  the  professional  option,  he  can  obtain  both  degrees  in  four  calen- 
dar years. 

An  analysis  of  the  ages  of  the  150  students  who  entered  the  first  year 
class  in  September,  1941,  reveals  the  possibilities  of  the  accelerated  pro- 
grams adopted  by  the  colleges  and  law  schools. 

College  Degree 
(4  Years  in  College)  Totals 

I  2 

5  13 

24  37 

36  48 

24  25 

10  10 

4  4 

3  3 

Over  25                             8  8 


Professional  Option 

Age 

( S  Years  in  College) 

18 

I 

19 

8 

20 

13 

21 

12 

22 

I 

23 

24 

25 

Totals 


35  115  150 
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It  should  be  noted  that  77  percent  of  the  class  had  spent  four  years  in 
college  before  entering  the  Law  School.  Notwithstanding  this  fact,  100 
students,  or  two  thirds  of  the  entire  class,  were  twenty-one  years  of  age 
or  younger,  and  fifty-two  students,  or  one  third'  of  the  entire  class,  were 
twenty  years  of  age  or  younger.  If,  through  the  accelerated  programs  of 
the  colleges,  the  age  groups  were  reduced  by  only  one  year,  at  least  one 
third  of  the  young  men  desiring  to  study  law  would  be  eligible  to  enter 
law  school  at  nineteen  and  complete  half  of  the  course  before  they  were 
subject  to  military  service.  If  more  students  took  advantage  of  the  pro- 
fessional option,  thereby  reducing  the  entering  age  by  two  years,  more 
than  half  of  them  could  enter  law  school  at  nineteen  and  about  one  third 
of  them  would  be  able  to  enter  law  school  at  eighteen,  the  earliest  at  which 
a  student  is  permitted  to  begin  the  study  of  law.  Students  entering  law 
school  at  eighteen  would  be  able  to  complete  the  entire  course  by  the  time 
they  were  twenty.  In  addition  to  the  students  who  would  be  subject  to 
military  service  at  twenty,  there  would  be  a  number  of  women  and  some 
men  who,  regardless  of  their  ages,  are  disqualified  for  military  service. 

It  is  too  soon  to  predict  the  exact  effects  of  the  accelerated  programs  that 
have  been  adopted.  If  the  draft  age  is  not  lowered,  I  believe  these  pro- 
grams will  result  in  keeping  in  the  colleges,  certainly,  and  probably  in 
the  law  schools  also,  a  substantial  number  of  students.  At  least  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  registration  in  Columbia  Law  School  will  not  suffer  the 
collapse  which  occurred  during  the  last  war  when  the  number  of  students 
dropped  from  517  in  the  spring  of  1917  to  48  in  September  of  1918.  During 
the  last  war  no  effort  was  made  to  prevent  this  collapse.  Fortunately,  the 
last  war  ended  in  November,  1918.  Within  a  few  months  several  hundred 
students  had  returned  to  the  School  and  by  September,  1919,  the  regis- 
tration was  523.  The  present  war  may  last  much  longer.  If  so,  unless  a 
reasonable  number  of  students  can  be  kept  each  year  in  those  departments 
of  the  universities  not  essential  to  the  war  effort,  a  generation  of  young 
men  may  be  deprived  of  the  advantages  of  the  higher  forms  of  education 
in  important  fields  of  study  such  as  law,  government,  history,  economics, 
philosophy,  and  literature,  which  would  be  not  merely  a  misfortune  for 
them,  but  also  a  serious  handicap  to  the  nation  in  dealing  wisely  and 
effectively  with  political,  economic,  and  social  problems  after  the  war. 
In  view  of  the  action  that  has  already  been  taken  by  the  universities 
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throughout  the  country  to  forestall  any  such  calamity,  I  have  confidence 
that  university  and  professional  education  will  be  able  to  continue  on  a 
worth-while  although  limited  basis  during  the  dark  days  ahead. 

THE  CURRICULUM 

The  centralization  of  government,  the  expansion  of  its  powers  in  regu- 
lating the  economy  of  the  nation,  and  the  growth  of  administrative 
agencies  in  the  exercise  of  those  powers  have  greatly  changed  the  char- 
acter of  the  lawyer's  work.  Formerly  he  was  concerned  primarily  with 
the  relations  between  individuals.  Today  a  large  part  of  his  work  involves 
the  relations  between  the  individual  and  the  state  or  nation.  Moreover, 
with  the  rise  of  bureaucracy  in  the  United  States,  the  bureaucrats  have 
been  recruited  largely  from  the  legal  profession.  These  changes  are  forc- 
ing the  law  schools  to  revise  their  curricula  in  order  to  prepare  their  stu- 
dents for  the  kind  of  work  they  will  be  called  on  to  do.  This  explains  the 
increasing  emphasis  upon  public  law  as  contrasted  with  private  law;  the 
efforts  to  integrate  the  study  of  law  and  of  government;  and  the  inclusion 
in  casebooks  of  background  materials  drawn  from  non-legal  fields  such 
as  economics,  history,  and  sociology.  These  changes,  important  as  they 
are,  have  not  provided  the  student  with  adequate  training  in  the  new 
techniques  and  procedures  that  have  developed  in  connection  with  ad- 
ministrative agencies.  With  a  view  to  meeting  this  need,  the  Faculty  is 
offering  during  1941-42,  as  an  experiment,  a  seminar  in  governmental 
administration.  The  seminar  will  be  conducted  by  Professors  Gellhorn 
and  Hays,  both  of  whom  have  had  extensive  practical  experience  with  the 
subject.  The  seminar  will  be  conducted  along  lines  similar  to  those  of 
the  legal  problems  seminar  organized  by  the  Faculty  several  years  ago 
and  discussed  in  my  report  for  1940.  It  is  planned  to  invite,  from  time 
to  time,  public  officials  connected  with  various  departments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  Washington  to  participate  in  the  discussion  of  particular 
problems. 

THE  FACULTY 

In  December,  1940,  at  the  annual  meeting  in  Chicago  of  the  Association 
of  American  Law  Schools,  Professor  Cheatham  was  made  president-elect 
of  the  Association,  his  term  of  office  to  begin  in  December,  1941.  Apart 
from  the  honor  and  confidence  implicit  in  his  election  to  this  important 
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position,  the  presidency  o£  the  Association  at  this  time,  when  the  law 
schools  of  the  country  are  confronted  with  problems  of  unusual  gravity, 
will  afford  Professor  Cheatham  an  opportunity  to  render  an  invaluable 
service  to  legal  education  in  America;  a  service  which  his  colleagues  on 
the  Faculty  and  his  many  friends  throughout  the  country  have  every 
reason  to  believe  he  will  render. 

In  March,  1941,  Professor  Dowling  served  as  chairman  of  a  three-man 
fact-finding  board  appointed  by  Mayor  La  Guardia  to  bring  about  a  setde- 
ment  of  the  strike  which  had  tied  up  the  bus  service  on  the  streets  of  New 
York  City.  Within  twenty-four  hours  the  board  was  able  to  notify  the 
Mayor  that  the  union  and  the  company  had  agreed  to  resume  operation  of 
the  busses  and  to  submit  the  remaining  matters  in  issue  to  arbitration. 
Since  last  spring  Professor  Dowling  also  has  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Occupational  Deferment,  under  the  general  supervi- 
sion of  the  University  Committee  on  Nadonal  Defense.  The  work  of  this 
subcommittee  was  undertaken  in  cooperation  with  the  Selective  Service 
system,  its  principal  purpose  being  to  supply  local  boards  with  informa- 
tion about  student  registrants  to  aid  in  their  appropriate  classification. 

During  the  academic  year  1940—41  six  members  of  the  Faculty  were  on 
sabbatical  or  special  leave  during  half  or  all  of  the  year.  Professor  Michael 
was  on  leave  during  the  Winter  Session;  Professors  Jessup  and  Llewellyn 
were  on  leave  during  the  Spring  Session;  and  Professors  Berle,  Jervey,  and 
Wechsler  were  on  leave  during  the  entire  year. 

Due  to  the  absence  of  Professor  Jervey,  Professor  Laurence  H.  Eldredge, 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  School  of  Law,  was  appointed  Visiting 
Professor  of  Law  during  the  Spring  Session.  He  gave  the  first  year  course 
on  equity.  Professor  Eldredge  is  an  excellent  teacher  and  he  made  a  very 
favorable  impression  upon  our  students. 

During  his  absence  in  the  spring,  Professor  Jessup,  in  his  capacity  as 
director  of  the  Division  of  International  Law  of  the  Carnegie  Endow- 
ment for  International  Peace,  visited  fifteen  of  the  twenty  other  American 
Republics.  He  lectured  in  the  law  schools  of  the  University  of  San  Marcos 
at  Lima,  Peru;  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina;  University  of  Porto  Alegre,  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul,  Brazil;  and  the  University  of  Parana,  Curitiba,  Brazil. 
The  first  two  lectures  dealt  especially  with  future  developments  of  inter- 
national law  in  the  Western  Hemisphere;  the  lecture  at  Porto  Alegre,  in 
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response  to  special  request,  was  in  large  part  concerned  with  an  explana- 
tion of  the  case  system  of  teaching  in  American  law  schools;  and  the 
lecture  at  Curitiba  was  on  the  teaching  of  comparative  and  international 
law.  All  the  lectures  were  delivered  in  Spanish.  An  article  based  upon  the 
lecture  delivered  at  Lima  was  printed  in  the  Revista  Peruana  de  Derecho 
Internacional,  tomo  I,  No.  i,  julio,  agosto,  setiembre  de  1941,  under  the 
title  "Unas  perspectivas  del  desarroUo  del  Derecho  Internacional  Publico 
en  el  hemisferio  occidental  con  especial  referenda  a  la  doctrina  Monroe." 

During  the  year,  Professor  Wechsler  was  special  assistant  to  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States,  in  which  capacity  he  prepared  and 
argued  several  important  cases  for  the  Government  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  In  addition,  he  aided  with  the  reorganization 
of  the  legal  department  of  the  Government  handling  criminal  cases. 
When  the  Government  decided  to  place  all  lawyers  in  the  Government 
service  upon  a  civil  service  basis.  Professor  Wechsler  was  invited  to  re- 
main in  Washington  another  year  and  serve  as  executive  secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Legal  Examiners  of  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission. 
Because  of  the  importance  of  this  innovation  from  the  standpoint  of  legal 
education.  Professor  Wechsler,  upon  my  request,  accepted.  This  experi- 
ence should  enable  Professor  Wechsler  to  make  a  substantial  contribution 
to  the  development  of  our  offerings  in  governmental  administration  when 
he  returns  to  the  School. 

Last  spring  Professor  Gellhorn  gave  the  James  Schouler  Lectures  in 
History  and  Political  Science  at  The  Johns  Hopkins  University.  These 
lectures  have  since  been  published  by  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press  under  the 
title  Federal  Administrative  Proceedings.  During  the  year  he  also  gave 
lectures  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  the  University  of  Texas,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Florida,  and  the  University  of  Cincinnati. 

During  the  academic  year  1940-41  Professor  Magill  gave  lectures  on 
taxation  before  the  Texas  State  Bar  Association,  the  Philadelphia  Bar 
Association,  and  the  Academy  of  Political  Science  in  New  York.  In 
December,  1940,  Professor  Powell  delivered  a  lecture  on  powers  of  ap- 
pointment before  the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
being  one  of  a  series  of  lectures  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Committee 
on  Post-Admission  Legal  Education  of  the  Association. 

During  the  year  under  review,  Professor  Berle,  who  has  been  on  leave 
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since  1939,  continued  his  work  in  Washington  as  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State.  Professor  Hays  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Legal 
Examiners  of  the  United  States  and  a  member  of  the  New  York  State 
Board  of  Mediation.  He  also  was  director  of  research  of  the  New  York 
Law  Society.  Professor  Gifford  continued  his  work  as  a  trial  examiner 
for  the  New  York  State  Labor  Relations  Board.  Professor  Hanna  com- 
pleted his  work  as  reporter  on  the  law  of  security,  and  Professor  Powell 
continued  his  work  as  reporter  on  the  law  of  property  for  the  American 
Law  Institute.  Professor  Llewellyn  continued  to  serve  as  one  of  the  New 
York  Commissioners  on  Uniform  State  Laws,  and  I  continued  to  serve 
as  a  member  of  the  Law  Revision  Commission  of  New  York. 

PUBLICATIONS 

There  were  published  last  year  five  new  casebooks  by  members  of  the 
Faculty,  bringing  the  total  number  of  Columbia  casebooks  published 
since  1928  to  thirty-seven.  Two  other  books  were  published,  one  dealing 
with  Federal  administrative  proceedings  and  the  other  dealing  with  the 
primitive  law  of  American  Indian  tribes.  In  addition  to  these  books,  Pro- 
fessors Llewellyn  and  Patterson  each  contributed  an  essay  to  the  volume 
My  Philosophy  of  Law  (Boston  Book  Co.,  1941).  Also,  members  of  the 
Faculty  contributed  their  usual  quota  of  articles  to  legal  periodicals  and 
other  scientific  journals.  The  seven  books  published  during  the  year  are: 

Cases  on  Contracts  (Foundation  Press,  1941),  by  Professor  Patterson 
and  Professor  George  W.  Goble,  of  the  University  of  Illinois  Law  School. 
This  book,  designed  for  use  in  the  first  year  course  in  contracts,  includes 
some  materials  on  the  law  of  damages  for  breach  of  contract,  on  restitu- 
tion (quasi  contract),  and  on  the  parol  evidence  rule,  subjects  which, 
though  traditionally  not  included  in  the  first  year  course,  are  necessary  to 
an  understanding  of  contract  law  in  operation.  The  analysis  of  basic  con- 
ceptions of  contract  law  need  not  be  sacrificed  in  order  to  include  these 
additional  topics,  since  many  of  the  older  controversies  of  the  law  of 
contracts  no  longer  trouble  the  courts  or  the  profession.  In  furtherance 
of  their  thesis  that  the  law  should  be  presented  to  students  in  a  broader 
context  than  heretofore,  the  editors  have  included,  in  an  appendix,  some 
selected  readings  on  the  ethical  basis  of  contract.  Whatever  changes  may 
take  place  in  our  social  and  economic  order,  reliance  upon  promises  will 
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play  an  important  part,  and  the  reasons  why  promises  should  be  enforce- 
able are  a  proper  subject  of  study  for  the  future  members  of  the  legal 
profession. 

Military  Law  and  Defense  Legislation  (West  Publishing  Co.,  1941), 
by  Professor  Schiller.  The  year  1941  brought  the  lawyer  face  to  face  with 
an  ever  increasing  number  of  problems  in  defense  and  wartime  legisla- 
tion, and  occasionally  some  contact  with  military  law  itself.  This  book 
offers  to  law  schools  a  collection  of  materials  (statutes,  decisions,  opinions 
of  judge  advocates  general,  etc.)  affording  a  basis  of  instruction  in  those 
phases  of  war  law  that  relate  to  the  rights,  duties,  and  immunities  of  the 
enlisted  man  and  commissioned  officer,  together  with  a  survey  of  courts- 
martial  and  military  offenses.  The  legal  rules  of  enlistment  and  discharge, 
appointment  and  dismissal,  militia  service  and  conscription,  civil  relief 
and  the  like  are  combined  with  a  treatment  of  the  concepts  embodied 
within  the  Articles  of  War.  The  volume  thus  portrays  the  legal  position 
of  the  soldier  from  the  point  of  view  of  both  the  common  law  and  the 
military  law,  and  affords  a  handy  compendium  of  selected  extracts  from 
all  sources  for  the  civilian  practitioner  and  the  trial  or  staff  judge  advocate. 

Cases  on  Constitutional  Latv  (Foundation  Press,  1941),  by  Professor 
Dowling.  This  is  the  second  edition  of  Professor  Dowling's  excellent 
book.  It  reflects  the  major  developments  in  the  field  of  constitutional  law 
in  the  four  eventful  years  since  the  first  edition  appeared  in  the  summer 
of  1937.  At  that  time  the  contest  over  the  reorganization  of  the  Supreme 
Court  was  at  its  height.  Since  then  seven  new  Justices  have  been  appointed 
and  one  of  the  two  remaining  Justices  elevated  to  be  Chief  Justice.  Changes 
in  doctrine  hardly  less  sweeping  than  those  in  personnel  have  occurred: 
not  the  least  of  the  problems  in  the  revised  edition  was  to  deal  adequately 
with  overruled  cases.  New  chapters  are  added  in  recognition  of  the  ex- 
panding function  of  the  President,  with  special  attention  to  his  conduct 
of  foreign  affairs,  and  of  the  increasing  importance  of  administrative 
agencies  and  of  their  relationship  with  the  courts.  The  significant  deci- 
sions of  the  Supreme  Court  are  included  down  to  the  adjournment  of  the 
Court  in  June,  1941. 

Cases  and  Materials  on  Conflict  of  Laws  (Foundation  Press,  1941), 
by  Professors  Cheatham  and  Dowling  of  our  Faculty  in  collaboration 
with  Professor  Herbert  F.  Goodrich,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
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Law  School,  and  Professor  Erwin  N.  Griswold,  o£  Harvard  Law  School. 
This  interesting  volume  is  the  second  edition  of  the  book  prepared  in  1936 
by  Professors  Cheatham,  Dowling,  and  Goodrich.  The  new  edition,  be- 
sides including  some  topics  such  as  domicil,  jurisdiction  to  tax,  and  gov- 
ernment seizure,  not  found  in  the  first  edition,  has  a  better  integrated 
treatment  of  the  subject.  In  this  field  of  interstate  and  international  law, 
it  lays  emphasis  on  the  interrelation  of  Federal  and  state  law.  Edited  as  it 
is  by  men  from  three  law  faculties,  the  book  is  an  example  of  fruitful 
university  collaboration. 

Cases  on  Landlord  and  Tenant  (West  Publishing  Co.,  1941),  by  Pro- 
fessor Jacobs.  This  is  the  second  edition  of  Professor  Jacobs's  well-known 
book  on  the  law  of  landlord  and  tenant,  the  first  edition  having  appeared 
in  1932.  Important  changes  have  been  made.  A  substantial  part  of  the 
material  in  the  second  edition  is  new,  including  many  recent  cases  and 
statutes  dealing  with  those  problems  which  during  the  last  decade  have 
increased  in  importance.  The  book  is  shorter  than  the  first  edition  due  to 
condensation  of  much  of  the  material. 

The  Cheyenne  Way  (University  of  Oklahoma  Press,  1941),  by  Profes- 
sor Llewellyn  and  E.  Adamson  Hoebel,  Associate  Professor  of  Anthro- 
pology and  Sociology  at  New  York  University.  This  book  presents  an 
unusual  development  in  jurisprudence.  It  is  the  first  instance  of  collabo- 
ration in  the  study  of  primitive  law  between  a  law-trained  man  and  an 
anthropologist,  both  of  whom  participated  in  the  field  investigation. 
Both  as  a  study  in  Indian  law  and  as  the  presentation  of  a  method  for 
study  of  primitive  law  through  the  case  of  trouble  or  crisis,  it  caps  the 
prior  work  done  by  Hoebel  in  consultation  with  Llewellyn  on  the  law 
of  the  Comanche  (field-guidance  of  Ralph  Linton)  and  on  the  law  of  the 
Shoshone.  Funds  for  the  Shoshone  and  Cheyenne  studies,  and  in  aid  of 
publication  of  The  Cheyenne  Way,  were  made  available  by  the  Columbia 
University  Council  for  Research  in  the  Social  Sciences,  supplemented  by 
the  Council  of  Learned  Societies.  The  book  itself  is  also  a  study  in  the 
general  theory  of  legal  institutions,  and  in  the  cross-bearings  of  primitive 
and  modern  law;  in  this  aspect  it  carries  forward  and  further  enriches  the 
study  of  jurisprudence  at  Columbia. 

Federal  Administrative  Proceedings  (The  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1941), 
by  Professor  Gellhorn.  This  interesting  book  consists  of  four  lectures  de- 
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livered  by  Professor  Gellhorn  at  The  Johns  Hopkins  University  last 
spring.  They  are  published  as  the  James  Schouler  Lectures  in  History 
and  Political  Science.  The  lectures  analyze  and  discuss  some  of  the  out- 
standing questions  concerning  the  administrative  process,  such  as:  (i) 
To  what  extent  is  there  danger  in  the  transfer  of  jurisdiction  from  the 
courts  to  administrative  officers,  or  in  the  asserted  combination  of  "judg- 
ing" and  "prosecuting"  functions  in  the  latter?  (2)  In  what  respects 
should  the  procedure  of  administrative  agencies  vary  from  that  of  their 
more  traditional  judicial  counterparts?  (3)  How  may  some  of  the  ac- 
customed rules  of  evidence  be  modified  in  the  light  of  the  special  skills 
of  administrative  tribunals?  (4)  In  what  ways  can  specially  interested 
groups  participate  to  greatest  advantage  in  the  rule-making  work  of  reg- 
ulatory bodies?  The  book  has  been  widely  and  favorably  reviewed  in 
legal  and  other  periodicals. 


CARPENTIER  LECTURES 


An  interesting  event  of  the  year  was  the  twelfth  course  of  lectures  upon 
the  Carpentier  Foundation  given  in  the  autumn  of  1940  by  Sir  Cecil 
Thomas  Carr,  LL.D.,  barrister  of  the  Inner  Temple,  editor  of  Revised 
Statutes,  and  Statutory  Rules  and  Orders,  of  Great  Britain.  The  subject 
of  these  lectures,  six  in  number,  was  English  administrative  law.  The 
titles  of  the  several  lectures  were  (i)  "The  Eighteen-thirties  and  After"; 
(2)  "Delegated  Legislation";  (3)  "Crisis  Legislation";  (4)  "Administra- 
tive Tribunals";  (5)  "The  Written  Laws";  and  (6)  "Bureaucracy."  The 
lectures  were  well  attended  and  were  published  in  1941  in  book  form  by 
Columbia  University  Press. 

REGISTRATION,  SCHOLARSHIPS,  AND  FELLOWSHIPS 

The  registration  during  1940-41  was  as  follows: 

Graduate  students 

Third  year:  Class  of  1941 

Second  year:  Class  of  1942 

First  year:  Class  of  1943    ...... 

Nonmatriculated  students 


16 
142 
158 
i88 


Total 


512 
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During  the  year  the  degree  o£  LL.B.  was  awarded  to  133  candidates, 
the  degree  of  LL.M.  was  awarded  to  twelve  candidates,  and  the  degree  of 
Jur.Sc.D.  was  awarded  to  one  candidate. 

Scholarship  aid  amounting  to  $33,909.60  was  granted  to  120  students 
with  awards  ranging  from  $100  to  $600.  Included  in  this  group  were  resi- 
dents of  twenty-six  states.  In  addition,  $16,200  was  awarded  to  graduate 
students  and  research  fellows.  These  awards  included  four  University 
Fellowships  with  a  stipend  of  $1,500  each,  one  Special  Fellowship  with  a 
stipend  of  $3,000,  one  Special  Fellowship  with  a  stipend  of  $2,200,  and 
two  Special  Fellowships  with  a  stipend  of  $2,500  each. 

Six  candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree  have  been  awarded  fellowships 
for  the  academic  year  1941-42.  They  are:  Albert  Ehrenzweig,  Chicago; 
Frederick  L.  Kuhlmann,  St.  Louis,  Missouri;  Frank  C.  Newman,  Berke- 
ley, California;  Covey  T.  Oliver,  Associate  Professor  of  Law,  University 
of  Texas;  David  Riesman,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Law,  University  of  Buffalo; 
Robert  Trippet,  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

LAW  LIBRARY 

The  annual  report  of  the  law  librarian  discusses  in  detail  the  recent 
acquisition  of  books  and  developments  looking  toward  an  improved 
library  service.  During  the  year  7,014  volumes  were  added  to  the  library, 
bringing  the  total  number  to  236,208  volumes.  Our  total  collections  com- 
prise, roughly,  130,500  volumes  in  Anglo-American  law,  including  26,500 
textbooks;  67,000  volumes  in  foreign  law;  26,000  in  international  law; 
9,500  in  comparative  law,  jurisprudence,  biography,  and  bibliography; 
and  3,000  rare  volumes  which  are  kept  in  the  Treasure  Room. 

The  closing  of  the  European  book  markets  affected  acquisitions  in  two 
respects.  First,  as  was  the  case  in  1940,  a  considerable  sum  was  spent  on 
additions  to  the  collection  of  United  States  and  state  statutes  and  session 
laws,  already  an  excellent  collection  numbering  over  14,000  volumes.  The 
Colonial  material  in  the  original  is  meager  but  is  well  represented  in  re- 
print and  facsimile  form.  In  the  rapidly  expanding  field  of  administrative 
law,  special  effort  has  been  made  to  maintain  a  comprehensive  collection 
of  administrative  rules,  orders,  and  reports  of  decisions,  both  printed  and 
mimeographed.  An  unusual  item  in  this  collection  is  the  Presidential 
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Executive  orders,  including  all  such  orders  in  both  the  numbered  and 

unnumbered  series  from  Number  i,  October  20,  1862,  to  date. 

The  second  effect  of  the  war  has  been  greater  concentration  on  South 
American  material,  for  which  there  is  increasing  demand.  The  law  librar- 
ian has  made  two  trips  to  Argentina,  Brazil,  Uruguay,  and  Chile,  which 
resulted  in  the  acquisition  of  most  of  the  codes,  current  textbooks,  stat- 
utes, and  reports  needed  to  complete  excellent  working  collections  for 
these  countries. 

An  important  gift  of  Italian  legal  material  came  from  the  late  Profes- 
sor Nino  Levi,  formerly  Professor  of  Criminal  Law  in  the  Royal  Uni- 
versity of  Genoa,  Italy.  There  were  nearly  3,000  volumes,  of  which  about 
half  were  duplicates. 

The  use  of  the  law  library  by  students  is  indicated  by  the  following 
figures.  During  the  nine-month  period  September  to  June,  303,306  vol- 
umes were  taken  from  the  open  shelves,  an  average  of  607  volumes  per 
student;  and  108,  466  volumes  were  borrowed  from  the  loan  desk,  an 
average  of  212  volumes  per  student. 

MOOT  COURTS 

The  work  of  the  moot  courts  was  greatly  stimulated  last  year  by  the 
cooperation  of  the  committee  of  alumni  appointed  by  the  president  of  the 
Alumni  Association  to  assist  the  moot  courts,  of  which  Harold  Harper, 
'07  Law,  is  chairman.  This  committee  procured  for  the  moot  courts  the 
records  in  a  large  number  of  actual  cases  which  were  made  the  basis  of 
the  moot  court  briefs  and  arguments.  The  committee  also  was  most  help- 
ful in  obtaining  an  adequate  number  of  lawyers  and  judges  to  act  as 
judges  in  the  intercourt  trials.  With  the  diminishing  number  of  students, 
due  to  the  war,  this  committee  should  be  of  great  help  to  the  students  in 
keeping  the  moot  court  work  alive.  The  final  contest  in  the  Harlan  Fiske 
Stone  Moot  Court  Competition  was  held  as  formerly,  in  the  House  of 
the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York  on  December  18, 
1940.  The  judges  were  Honorable  Frederick  E.  Crane,  former  Chief 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  New  York;  Honorable  Calvert  Ma- 
gruder,  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  First  Cir- 
cuit; Mr.  George  Z.  Medalie,  former  United  States  Attorney  for  the 
Southern  District  of  New  York. 
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BOARD  OF  VISITORS 

The  Board  o£  Visitors,  appointed  by  the  Trustees  for  the  academic 
year  1940-41,  held  a  dinner  meeting  in  the  Faculty  House  on  April  18, 
1 941.  At  that  meeting  the  principal  topic  of  discussion  was  the  legal  prob- 
lems seminar  which  was  explained  in  my  report  for  1940.  Professor 
Goebel  stated  the  purpose  of  the  seminar  and  Mr.  James  W.  Husted, 
Mr.  Alfred  McCormack,  and  Mr.  George  Z.  Medalie,  members  of  the 
Board  of  Visitors  who  had  participated  in  the  seminar,  reported  their 
impressions  of  the  work.  Justice  William  O.  Douglas  also  made  a  brief 
address. 

During  the  year  under  review,  the  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Visitors 
appointed  to  raise  funds  to  improve  the  physical  conditions  in  Kent  Hall 
turned  over  to  the  University  $4,600.  These  funds,  added  to  appropria- 
tions by  the  University  of  approximately  $20,000  during  the  last  four 
years,  have  made  possible  most  of  the  needed  renovations  of  the  building, 
thus  greatly  improving  the  working  facilities  of  the  students. 

In  accordance  with  the  established  policy  of  changing  part  of  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  Board  of  Visitors  each  year,  the  Board  appointed  for  the 
academic  year  1941-42  consists  of  seventeen  members  of  the  former 
Board  and  four  new  members.  Upon  the  request  of  Judge  John  M.  Wool- 
sey  to  be  relieved  of  the  chairmanship  of  the  Board,  which  position  he 
had  held  since  1939,  the  President  appointed  Mr.  Alfred  McCormack 
chairman.  The  new  members  of  the  Board  are:  Eustace  Seligman,  '14 
Law,  New  York  City;  Mathias  F.  Correa,  '34  Law,  New  York  City; 
Justice  Martin  W.  Deyo,  '28  Law,  Binghamton,  New  York;  George  F. 
Phillips,  '17  Law,  Buffalo,  New  York,  The  other  members  of  the  Board 
are:  Louis  Connick,  '15  Law,  New  York  City;  Thomas  E.  Dewey,  '25 
Law,  New  York  City;  WilUam  J.  Donovan,  '08  Law,  New  York  City; 
Justice  William  O.  Douglas,  '25  Law,  Washington,  D.C.;  George  Adam 
Ellis,  '08  Law,  New  York  City;  James  W.  Husted,  '25  Law,  New  York 
City;  Chief  Judge  Irving  Lehman,  '98  Law,  New  York  City;  John  M. 
Lowrie,  '12  Law,  Galesburg,  Illinois;  Alfred  McCormack,  '25  Law,  New 
York  City;  Robert  McCurdy  Marsh,  '03  Law,  New  York  City;  George 
Z.  Medalie,  '07  Law,  New  York  City;  George  Wei  wood  Murray,  '76  Law, 
New  York  City;  Walter  S.  Orr,  '15  Law,  New  York  City;  Frank  L.  Polk, 
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'98  Law,  New  York  City;  Justice  Bernard  L.  Shientag,  '08  Law,  New 
York  City;  Judge  John  M.  Woolsey,  '01  Law,  New  York  City;  Wallace 
P.  Zachry,  '22  Law,  New  York  City. 

NATHAN  ABBOTT 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  I  record  the  death  on  January  4,  1941,  of 
Professor  Nathan  Abbott,  who  for  fifteen  years  was  a  member  of  the 
Faculty  of  Law.  He  was  Professor  of  Law  from  1907  until  191 6,  when 
he  was  made  Nash  Professor  of  Law,  which  chair  he  held  until  his 
retirement  in  1922.  To  his  students  he  was  a  source  of  inspiration  and 
of  wonder;  to  his  colleagues  on  the  Faculty  he  was  a  true  scholar  and  a 
loyal  friend.  His  illuminating  discussions  of  the  intricacies  of  the  law  of 
real  property  will  long  be  remembered  by  those  of  our  alumni  who  had 
the  good  fortune  of  being  his  pupils.  As  a  tribute  to  Professor  Abbott, 
the  April,  1941,  number  of  Columbia  Law  Review  was  dedicated  to  him 
and  contains  interesting  accounts  of  his  life  and  personality  written  by 
Chief  Justice  Harlan  F.  Stone,  Professor  Richard  R.  Powell,  and  Charles 
S.  Ascher,  of  the  New  York  Bar. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Young  B.  Smith 
Dean 
March  ig,  ig^2 
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SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE 
REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  I94I 

To  the  President  of  the  University 

Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  annual  report  of  the  activities  o£  the 
School  of  Medicine  for  the  academic  year  1940—41. 

Four  hundred  and  eleven  students  were  enrolled  in  the  regular  course 
of  instruction  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  distributed  as  follows : 

First  year no 

Second  year 100 

Third  year 97 

Fourth  year 104 

There  were  1,144  applicants  for  admission  for  the  coming  year.  The  stu- 
dents had  prepared  in  206  different  colleges  and  universities.  The  class 
admitted  during  the  year  had  prepared  in  forty-one  colleges.  The  grad- 
uating class  obtained  internships  in  fifty-five  different  hospitals  in  all  sec- 
tions of  the  country.  Forty-six  students  who  were  registered  under  the 
Graduate  Faculties  of  the  University  took  their  work  at  the  Medical 
School  during  the  year.  Instruction  in  the  medical  sciences  was  provided 
for  the  students  of  the  School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery.  Twenty-two 
students  were  enrolled  in  the  DeLamar  Institute  of  Public  Health. 
The  enrollment  in  the  Department  of  Nursing  was  as  follows : 

First  year 94 

Second  year 71 

Third  year 65 

At  Commencement  there  were  awarded  104  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Medi- 
cine, twenty-two  of  Master  of  Science  (public  health) ,  fourteen  of  Bache- 
lor of  Science  (nursing),  and  thirteen  of  Doctor  of  Medical  Science. 

There  were  200  residents  in  the  hospitals  affiliated  with  the  graduate 
medical  program,  of  whom  forty-five  were  registered  for  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medical  Science. 
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The  Jane  way  Prize,  given  to  the  member  of  the  graduating  class  "rank- 
ing highest  in  efficiency  and  abiUty,"  was  awarded  to  Theodore  Gold. 
The  William  Perry  Watson  Prize,  awarded  for  "outstanding  work  in 
the  study  of  diseases  of  children,"  was  given  to  Paul  A.  Kirschner. 
William  Stone,  Jr.,  was  awarded  the  Thomas  F.  Cock  Prize  for  a  thesis 
entitled  "Studies  of  Inclusion  Blenorrhea  Virus  in  the  Genito-urinary 
Tract,"  The  Harold  Lee  Meierhof  award  for  "conspicuous  effort  in  pa- 
thology" was  given  to  Clarence  J.  D'Alton. 

We  are  deeply  grateful  for  the  continued  scholarship  aid  amounting  to 
over  $41,000  which  enabled  us  to  grant  118  students  awards  averaging 
$349. 

The  employment  office  of  the  School  continues  to  aid  an  increasing 
number  of  students  in  securing  work  throughout  the  school  year  and 
in  vacation  periods.  Two  hundred  and  thirty-nine  steady  positions  and 
116  temporary  jobs  (exclusive  of  thirty-two  positions  provided  by  the 
National  Youth  Administration)  were  filled  this  year.  The  total  of  355 
jobs  filled  this  year  clearly  indicates  the  service  rendered  to  the  student 
body.  Approximately  45  percent  of  the  student  body  seek  gainful  employ- 
ment while  they  are  in  school. 

In  addition  to  the  special  lectures  reported  in  connection  with  the 
departmental  activities  the  following  lecturers  have  added  to  the  edu- 
cational program  of  the  School :  Professor  Lancelot  Hogben,  Regis  Pro- 
fessor of  Biology,  Aberdeen  University;  Dr.  Henrik  Dam,  Associate 
Professor  of  Biochemistry  of  the  University  of  Copenhagen;  Professor 
I.  Snapper,  Professor  of  Medicine,  Peking  Union  Medical  College;  and 
Dr.  Colin  MacLeod,  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical  Research. 
Four  lectures  were  given  by  United  States  Army  and  Navy  doctors  on 
war  neuroses,  aviation  medicine,  military  sanitation,  and  submarine 
medicine. 

Professor  Alexander  B.  Gutman,  physician  in  charge  of  the  Student 
Health  Service,  was  available  for  consultation  at  stated  office  hours  daily 
throughout  the  academic  year.  Approximately  three  fourths  of  the  entire 
medical  student  body  applied  at  least  once  at  these  consultation  hours,  a 
far  higher  proportion  than  ever  before.  In  addition  to  stated  office  hours, 
Dr.  Gutman  and  his  assistants,  Dr.  C.  Dary  Dunham  and  Dr.  Augustus 
Gibson,  were  available  every  day  for  emergencies  in  the  School  or  hospi- 
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tal  buildings,  at  Bard  Hall,  or  at  the  homes  of  students  residing  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  College. 

The  physical  status  of  every  medical  student  and  every  dental  student 
was  checked  during  the  first  three  months  of  the  academic  year.  The 
expense  of  these  systematic  class  surveys  is  borne  by  the  School,  as  part  of 
our  policy  for  the  early  detection  of  tuberculosis  among  students. 

During  the  academic  year  thirty-two  students  were  admitted  to  the 
overnight  ward  for  observation  or  investigation  requiring  hospital  facili- 
ties, and  thirty-two  students  required  hospitalization  because  of  serious 
illness.  Both  these  figures  are  unusually  high,  reflecting  the  exceptionally 
high  incidence  of  major  illnesses  among  the  student  body  in  the  past  year. 
Free  care  in  the  several  divisions  of  the  Vanderbilt  CHnic  was  available  to 
medical  and  dental  students,  as  in  the  past.  To  prevent  abuse  of  this 
privilege  and  to  ensure  proper  distribution,  medical  students  were  ac- 
cepted by  the  clinic  only  when  referred  there  by  the  Student  Health 
Service. 

The  program  of  graduate  medical  education  was  formulated  in  1932. 
Since  then,  residents  from  all  units  of  the  Medical  Center  and  from  eleven 
affiliated  hospitals  have  participated  and  the  program  has  become  firmly 
established  as  an  integral  and  important  activity  of  the  Faculty  of  Medi- 
cine. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medical  Science  was  awarded  to  113  graduate 
medical  students  between  1933  and  1941.  This  group  represents  those 
whose  achievements  in  research  and  in  other  respects  justified  the  con- 
ferring of  an  advanced  degree  and  constitutes  only  a  small  proportion 
of  those  who  participated  in  the  graduate  program.  It  is  interesting  at 
this  time  to  review  their  subsequent  achievements.  Ninety-two  replied 
to  a  questionnaire  and  the  information  supplied  forms  the  basis  of  the 
following  report. 

It  becomes  apparent  immediately  that  the  present  activities  of  this 
group  differ  from  those  of  the  average  recent  graduate.  All  of  them  are 
specializing  in  their  fields  of  special  training  and,  with  the  exception  of 
two  engaged  in  private  practice  of  psychiatry,  all  are  members  of  attend- 
ing staffs  of  hospitals.  The  extent  of  their  influence  may  be  estimated  by 
the  fact  that  they  are  associated  with  136  different  hospitals  scattered  over 
the  country.  Sixty-seven  (73  percent)  hold  academic  appointments  at 
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twenty-two  medical  schools.  Three  are  full  professors;  ten,  associate  or 
assistant  professors;  fifteen,  associates;  and  the  remainder,  instructors  or 
assistants.  Twenty  (22  percent)  are  engaged  in  teaching,  research,  or  clini- 
cal activities  on  a  full-time  salaried  basis.  They  have  published  445  articles 
in  medical  and  scientific  journals.  When  one  considers  that  the  majority 
of  the  members  of  this  group  completed  their  training  less  than  five  years 
ago,  the  results  of  the  program  may  be  viewed  with  satisfaction. 

Although  clinical  experience  is  of  major  importance  in  training  for 
specialization,  it  is  now  generally  recognized  that  experience  in  related 
basic  medical  sciences  must  be  included.  Granted  that  experience  of  this 
type  is  essential  to  the  well-qualified  specialist,  there  is  a  difference  of  opin- 
ion among  the  examining  boards  of  the  various  specialties  as  to  whether 
instruction  in  the  basic  medical  sciences  should  be  developed  on  the  basis 
of  formal  courses  involving  considerable  didactic  teaching  and  covering 
all  the  related  sciences,  or  along  lines  which  permit  greater  latitude,  more 
independent  study,  and  concentration  in  a  limited  field.  At  Columbia  the 
latter  course  has  been  followed.  Experience  in  anatomy,  bacteriology,  and 
pathology  has  been  considered  essential  for  adequate  training  in  the  surgi- 
cal specialties.  In  the  medical  specialties,  chemistry,  physiology,  and  bac- 
teriology have  been  considered  the  more  essential  basic  sciences.  This 
experience  has  been  made  available  by  providing  facilities  for  independent 
study  under  supervision  in  the  respective  laboratories,  but  formal  instruc- 
tion has  been  avoided.  Familiarity  with  methods  of  procedure  and  the 
scientific  approach  to  clinical  problems  has  been  considered  of  greater  im- 
portance than  the  acquisition  of  a  mass  of  detailed  information,  soon  for- 
gotten and  often  invalidated  by  scientific  advances. 

The  postgraduate  program  followed  the  established  policy  of  providing 
continuation  courses  for  practicing  physicians  rather  than  training  for 
specialization  in  limited  fields  of  medicine.  The  majority  of  the  230 
courses  offered  during  the  year  were  designed  for  and  attended  by  physi- 
cians engaged  in  general  practice.  Admission  to  a  smaller  number  of 
courses  related  to  the  surgical  specialties  and  radiology  was  limited  to 
physicians  qualified  by  previous  experience. 

Flexibility  was  maintained  and  the  demands  of  the  practicing  physician 
met  by  the  introduction  of  a  number  of  new  courses  and  deletion  of  those 
which  had  proved  to  be  of  little  interest.  In  the  inauguration  of  new 
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courses,  emphasis  was  placed  upon  those  which  deal  primarily  with  recent 
advances  in  methods  of  diagnosis  and  therapy  and  interpretation  of  diag- 
nostic laboratory  procedures.  A  symposium  on  tropical  medicine,  offered 
for  the  first  time,  was  well  attended.  Seven  affiliated  hospitals  cooperated 
in  offering  for  the  first  time  a  symposium  on  general  surgery,  admission  to 
which  was  Hmited  to  twenty  qualified  surgeons.  Other  outstanding  suc- 
cesses were  the  ten-week  review  of  neurology  and  psychiatry,  held  at  the 
Neurological  Institute  and  the  New  York  State  Psychiatric  Institute  and 
Hospital,  and  courses  in  the  diseases  of  the  heart  and  vascular  system  at 
the  New  York  Post-Graduate  Medical  School  and  the  Mount  Sinai  and 
Montefiore  hospitals. 

During  the  year,  988  physicians  were  registered  for  postgraduate  study. 
Although  the  majority  of  those  enrolled  in  part-time  courses  came  from 
the  metropolitan  area,  the  more  concentrated  courses  were  attended  by 
physicians  from  forty-three  states,  four  territories,  and  twenty  foreign 
countries.  Among  this  group  there  were  thirty  physicians  from  thirteen 
Latin  American  countries.  The  increased  enrollment  of  Latin  American 
physicians  is  especially  encouraging  and  indicative  of  the  importance  of 
this  program  in  promoting  exchange  of  mutual  interests  among  the  medi- 
cal profession  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  With  the  cooperation  of  the 
Federal  agencies  and  the  Pan-American  Sanitary  Bureau,  further  expan- 
sion of  this  service  is  anticipated. 

The  immediate  future  of  the  programs  in  graduate  and  postgraduate 
medicine  remains  uncertain  and  may  be  influenced  seriously  by  the  na- 
tional emergency.  A  large  number  of  recent  graduates  are  being  called  for 
military  service,  and  a  decrease  in  the  supply  of  resident  physicians  will 
lead  to  increased  clinical  responsibilities  for  those  who  remain.  The  in- 
evitable result  of  this  readjustment  will  be  the  sacrifice  of  time  for  training 
in  the  basic  medical  sciences.  A  diminution  in  the  number  of  physicians 
available  for  civilian  practice  may  make  it  increasingly  more  dfficult  for 
those  remaining  to  leave  their  communities  for  postgraduate  instruction, 
and  the  small  decrease  in  registration  during  the  past  year  may  be  indica- 
tive of  this  trend.  A  compensatory  increase  in  demand  for  service  in  both 
of  these  fields  may,  however,  be  anticipated  during  the  postwar  period. 

In  keeping  with  the  sound  practice  of  periodic  review  of  activities  and 
constant  appraisal  of  the  direction  of  our  development  the  past  ten  years 
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have  marked  a  number  of  important  advances  in  the  program  of  the  Med- 
ical Center.  The  opening  of  Bard  Hall  in  1931  carried  the  hope  of  making 
the  student  residence  a  real  instrument  of  education.  That  early  hope  and 
the  almost  uncanny  vision  of  Mr.  Edward  S.  Harkness  in  providing  the 
home  have  been  more  than  justified.  Bard  Hall  has  become  one  of  the  key 
elements  in  the  educational  program. 

The  affiliation  of  the  New  York  Post-Graduate  Medical  School  and 
Hospital  in  1931  has  given  the  University  an  unexcelled  opportunity  to 
contribute  to  the  continuation  of  the  education  of  physicians  in  practice. 
The  effort  has  been  directed  particularly  to  the  needs  of  general  practi- 
tioners, as  described  above.  In  order  to  integrate  the  program  at  the  Post- 
Graduate  more  closely  with  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  the  Dean  was  ap- 
pointed Director  of  the  New  York  Post-Graduate  Medical  School  in  1933, 
and  full  coordination  of  the  teaching  program  on  a  University  basis  of 
instruction  was  worked  out  thereafter.  Another  step  of  importance  was 
taken  two  years  later  when  the  New  York  Skin  and  Cancer  Hospital  be- 
came a  part  of  the  Post-Graduate,  bringing  into  the  plan  one  of  the  largest 
and  best-staffed  skin  clinics  in  the  world. 

In  keeping  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Commission  on  Medical 
Education,  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  School  were  liberalized 
in  1932  with  results  that  have  been  gratifying.  The  basic  plan  of  medical 
education  also  was  widened  through  the  extension  of  instruction  to  several 
hospitals  outside  the  Medical  Center  in  order  to  provide  more  experience 
in  certain  fields  not  fully  represented  at  the  Center  and  to  give  students 
opportunities  of  instruction  under  leaders  of  practice  outside  our  immedi- 
ate group.  These  efforts  are  under  constant  scrutiny  and  modification  as 
experience  dictates.  The  results  are  proving  most  satisfactory. 

Recognizing  the  close  affiliation  which  must  exist  between  nursing  and 
medical  education,  the  University  adopted  in  1932  the  program  for  a  de- 
partment of  nursing  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine.  The  proposals  embodied 
in  the  plan  were  consummated  with  the  establishment  of  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  for  nurses  in  1937.  This  program  has  been  worked  out 
thoughtfully  with  the  support  of  the  entire  Faculty  and  has  been  highly 
successful. 

Integration  of  the  hospital  units  at  the  Medical  Center  has  been  accom- 
plished. In  1933  the  Babies  Hospital  affiliated  with  Presbyterian  Hospital; 
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and,  through  the  Hberal  aid  of  Presbyterian  Hospital  and  a  substantial 
grant  from  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  for  the  program  in  neurology,  the 
Neurological  Institute  became  in  1938  an  afiiHate  unit  of  the  Medical  Cen- 
ter. The  erection  of  the  Institute  of  Ophthalmology  in  1933,  through  the 
generosity  of  Mr.  Harkness,  added  one  of  the  outstanding  special  insti- 
tutes of  the  country  to  the  facilities  and  equipment  of  the  group  for  in- 
struction and  research. 

The  need  for  additional  laboratory  space  and  instruction  for  the  gradu- 
ate program  was  urgent.  Through  the  splendid  gifts  from  the  Common- 
wealth Fund  and  the  Martha  M.  Hall  Foundation  a  ten-story  addition 
was  made  to  the  laboratory  units  of  the  School.  The  Josiah  Macy,  Jr., 
Foundation  and  the  Carnegie  Foundation  gave  impetus  through  generous 
aid  in  providing  funds  to  launch  the  teaching  and  research  programs  in 
the  new  units.  In  1940  the  Knapp  Memorial  Foundation  was  created  by 
Dr.  Arnold  Knapp  to  be  devoted  to  graduate  research  and  instruction  in 
ophthalmology.  During  this  period  of  expansion  in  graduate  medicine  the 
Dean  visited  Europe  as  chairman  of  the  national  Commission  on  Gradu- 
ate Medical  Education  to  study  the  latest  developments  in  this  rapidly 
growing  field  of  medical  education. 

The  financial  needs  of  students  studying  medicine  have  received  par- 
ticular attention.  Thanks  to  the  liberal  attitude  of  the  Trustees  and  the 
interest  of  several  benefactors,  substantial  scholarship  aid  has  been  pro- 
vided for  needy  students.  Some  of  the  funds  provided  for  this  purpose, 
however,  have  been  in  the  form  of  grants,  which  are  being  exhausted. 
There  remains  a  serious  need  for  more  endowed  scholarships.  The  em- 
ployment bureau  of  the  School  has  proven  to  be  of  the  greatest  value  also. 

In  1939-40  the  Institute  for  Cancer  Research  was  moved  to  the  Center 
to  form  the  nucleus  of  expanding  research  in  this  important  problem.  The 
decision  of  the  City  of  New  York  in  1940  to  build  a  new  and  much  needed 
hospital  for  cancer  was  followed  by  a  request  to  the  University  to  staff  that 
new  institution.  After  certain  delays  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  agreed  to 
deed  enough  land  on  the  south  property  given  to  the  hospital  by  Mr, 
Harkness  for  such  an  institution.  Construction  of  the  Florence  Night- 
ingale Hospital  has  been  started. 

Reorganization  of  the  DeLamar  Institute  of  Public  Health  was  under- 
taken in  1940  with  the  purpose  of  creating  more  opportunity  for  graduate 
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medical  education  in  this  rapidly  growing  public  aspect  o£  medicine.  The 
erection  of  the  Washington  Heights  District  Health  Center  under  the 
New  York  City  Department  of  Health  has  provided  excellent  opportunity 
for  practical  field  work  and  instruction  for  health  department  personnel 
of  all  types. 

Cooperation  between  the  University  and  the  City  of  New  York  was 
further  extended  in  1935  when  the  Research  Council  of  the  Department  of 
Hospitals  was  created  and  we  were  asked  to  organize  the  Research  Divi- 
sion on  Welfare  Island.  When  the  Welfare  Hospital  for  Chronic  Diseases 
was  inaugurated  in  1937  the  University  was  asked  to  assume  responsibility 
for  the  staffing  of  one  fourth  of  that  new  institution  of  more  than  fifteen 
hundred  beds.  Important  contributions  in  the  study  of  chronic  diseases 
have  come  from  these  activities  and  the  facilities  have  been  of  great  value 
in  the  instruction  of  medical  and  graduate  students.  Expansion  of  the 
Chest  Disease  Service  at  Bellevue  Hospital  in  the  last  few  years  has  re- 
sulted in  exceptional  opportunity  for  the  instruction  of  students  as  well  as 
for  graduate  teaching  and  research.  In  1940  the  city  requested  the  Dean  of 
the  Medical  School  to  serve  as  Commissioner  of  Hospitals  for  the  balance 
of  the  unexpired  term  of  the  present  administration. 

The  program  of  the  School  of  Tropical  Medicine  of  the  University  of 
Puerto  Rico  under  the  auspices  of  Columbia  University  has  attracted  wide 
attention  throughout  the  country.  The  School  is  a  highly  important 
agency  in  developing  the  medical  and  health  program  of  Latin  America. 
It  is  proving  a  valuable  link  in  the  whole  scheme  of  inter-American  rela- 
tions. 

It  is  with  great  satisfaction  that  we  review  a  few  of  the  accomplishments 
of  the  Medical  Center.  On  the  basis  of  the  firm  foundations  laid  by  our 
predecessors  and  those  of  the  original  staflf  who  so  largely  are  still  guiding 
our  policies  we  can  look  forward  with  confidence  to  the  trying  period  im- 
mediately ahead.  The  Medical  Center  has  the  virility,  the  stabiHty,  and  the 
vision  to  continue  to  play  its  part  in  the  rapidly  shifting  responsibilities  of 
medicine  in  a  modern  society. 

Individual  members  of  every  department  in  the  School  are  participating 
in  one  way  or  another  in  the  defense  program.  Many  are  serving  with 
local  Selective  Service  boards,  some  on  advisory  committees,  on  appeal 
boards,  and  as  consultants,  A  number  are  serving  on  important  commit- 
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tees  in  Washington,  and  still  others  are  concerned  with  educational  and 
administrative  affairs  deaHng  with  defense  efforts.  Several  of  the  depart- 
ments have  been  granted  substantial  funds  to  conduct  research  in  shock, 
infections,  and  other  medical  and  scientific  aspects  of  the  preparedness 
program. 

Detailed  reports  of  the  teaching  and  research  activities  of  the  various  de- 
partments follow. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ANATOMY 

Professor  Samuel  R.  Detwiler,  Executive  Ofl&cer 

Instruction  in  the  various  departmental  courses  has  continued  without  major 
alterations.  The  new  policy  in  the  Department  of  radically  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  formal  examinations  and  giving  frequent  short  tests  seems  to  have  met 
with  success  and  the  general  approval  of  the  student  body. 

Professor  Dudley  J.  Morton,  Dr.  Raymond  C.  Truex,  and  Mr.  Carl  Kellner 
have  completed  and  published  their  manual  on  cross-section  anatomy.  Dr. 
Truex  has  done  outstanding  work  during  the  past  two  years  in  the  final  devel- 
opment and  completion  of  this  manual.  Mr.  Kellner's  models,  from  which 
the  plates  were  made,  were  exhibited  at  the  anatomists'  convention  in  Chicago. 
The  work  on  the  cross-section  studies  has  now  been  completed  and  it  is  hoped 
that  this  material,  with  the  aid  of  the  manual,  may  be  made  available  for  in- 
struction to  upperclassmen. 

Professors  Philip  E.  Smith,  Wilfred  M.  Copenhaver,  and  Aura  E.  Severing- 
haus,  with  the  collaboration  of  Professors  Charles  M.  Goss  and  Russell  L. 
Carpenter,  formerly  of  this  department,  have  revised  Bailey's  Textboo\  of 
Histology,  which  is  now  in  its  tenth  edition.  It  is  edited  by  Professor  Smith. 

Professors  William  M.  Rogers  and  Harry  H,  Shapiro  have  been  actively 
engaged  during  the  past  year  in  the  preparation  of  a  book  dealing  with  the 
anatomy  of  the  head  and  neck  as  applied  to  dental  procedures. 

In  connection  with  the  program  of  graduate  medicine  more  that  eighty 
residents  from  the  various  affiliated  hospitals  have  received  instruction  in  the 
Department.  Instruction  has  been  offered  in  nearly  a  dozen  courses  which 
deal  with  various  aspects  of  otolaryngology,  ophthalmology,  and  orthopedic 
surgery.  One  of  the  courses  commanding  most  interest  in  the  basic  science 
program  is  that  offered  by  Dr.  DeGraaf  Woodman.  Other  courses  were  given 
by  Professors  Detwiler,  Edmund  P.  Fowler,  Philip  D.  Wilson,  Alan  deForest 
Smith,  and  Dr.  Daniel  C.  Baker. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  report  that  Professor  Smith  received  the  Squibb  Award 
of  the  Association  for  the  Study  of  Internal  Secretions  for  1941  which  is  given 
for  "meritorious  contributions  to  Endocrinology."  Professor  Smith  is  presi- 
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dent  of  the  American  Association  of  Anatomists  and  was  elected  editor  of 
the  American  Journal  of  Anatomy.  In  addition  to  other  scientific  contribu- 
tions, Professor  Smith  participated  in  the  symposium  on  glandular  physiology 
and  therapy  sponsored  by  the  Council  on  Pharmacy  and  Chemistry  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  and  contributed  a  chapter  on  the  endocrines 
for  the  new  edition  of  Nelson's  Loose-Leaf  Medicine,  the  latter  in  collabora- 
tion with  Professor  Earl  T.  Engle. 

Professor  Engle  is  serving  on  a  special  committee  of  the  Association  for  the 
Study  of  Internal  Secretions,  organized  for  the  purpose  of  standardizing  meth- 
ods of  assay  of  endocrine  products.  He  is  also  chairman  of  a  subcommittee  on 
hormones  for  the  revision  of  the  United  States  Pharmacopceta. 

Professor  Engle  is  preparing  a  chapter  for  the  new  edition  of  Gray's  Human 
Anatomy  and  another  for  a  new  edition  of  Problems  of  Ageing.  In  collabo- 
ration with  Dr.  Louis  Levin  a  review  of  gonadotropic  hormones  was  contri- 
buted to  the  symposium  published  by  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association. 

Professor  Severinghaus  with  the  active  cooperation  of  experimentalists  from 
several  other  institutions  has  continued  his  cytological  studies  of  the  pituitary 
gland.  Notable  progress  has  been  made  in  the  analysis  of  the  urinary  hormones 
of  anterior  pituitary-like  character  by  means  of  the  ultracentrifuge  in  the 
electrophoresis  laboratory. 

Dr.  Levin  has  continued  work  on  the  physiological  effects  of  the  urinary 
gonadotropins  of  normal  men  and  upon  the  quantitative  excretion  of  this  sub- 
stance. Dr.  James  H.  Leathem  has  conducted  experiments  on  the  biological 
action  of  nonchorionic  gonadotropins,  and  on  the  actions  of  several  steroid 
hormones. 

Dr.  M.  Mason  Guest  has  continued  his  studies  on  the  metabolism  of  glyco- 
gen in  the  reproductive  tract  of  woman.  Dr.  Charles  L.  Buxton,  Assistant  in 
the  Department  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology,  has  continued  his  investiga- 
tions on  endocrine  gynecology.  Dr.  Sidney  C.  Werner,  Instructor  in  Medicine, 
has  completed  a  study  of  hormone  excretion  during  the  menstrual  cycle  of 
normal  young  women. 

Dr.  Beatrix  R.  Goldzieher  has  devoted  full  time  to  a  study  of  thiamin  excre- 
tion in  monkeys  before  and  after  treatment  with  several  steroid  hormones. 
Dr.  Theodore  Nussman  Salmon,  of  Hunter  College,  has  completed  another 
paper  demonstrating  that  growth  in  very  young  rats  cannot  be  induced  in  the 
absence  of  thyroid  hormone. 

With  the  aid  of  a  grant  from  the  Knapp  Memorial  Fund,  Professor  Myra  L. 
Johnson,  of  the  Department  of  Zoology  of  Smith  College,  has  been  investigat- 
ing the  problem  of  retinal  degeneration  following  vitamin  A-deficient  diet 
in  rats. 

Two  students  have  completed  their  work  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philos- 
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ophy.  Three  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medical  Science  are  con- 
tinuing their  research. 

The  electrophoresis  laboratory,  supervised  and  operated  by  Dr.  Dan  H. 
Moore,  has  had  a  steady  increase  in  the  volume  of  work.  Most  of  the  depart- 
ments in  the  School  use  the  laboratory.  In  addition  to  supervising  the  work 
of  the  laboratory,  Dr.  Moore  has  acted  in  an  important  advisory  capacity  and 
has  carried  on  research  directed  toward  an  elucidation  of  the  theoretical  and 
physical  principles  involved  in  electrophoretic  analysis. 

The  free-ranging  monkey  colony  on  Caya  Santiago,  Puerto  Rico,  is  growing 
rapidly  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  sell  some  monkeys  this  year.  Professors 
Smith  and  Engle  visited  Puerto  Rico  during  the  past  winter,  continuing  their 
experimental  work  on  monkeys  of  the  colony. 

Professor  Morton  has  been  engaged  in  designing  apparatus  to  localize  bul- 
lets, shell  fragments,  and  other  foreign  bodies.  Primary  tests  with  Professors 
Fordyce  B.  St.  John  and  Ross  Golden  have  given  promising  results.  His  book 
for  general  practitioners  on  foot  studies  along  clinical  lines  is  nearing  com- 
pletion. 

Professor  Rogers  in  collaboration  with  Professor  Virginia  K.  Frantz,  Pro- 
fessor John  M.  Hanford,  and  Dr.  Richard  Forsythe,  of  the  Department  of 
Surgery,  is  studying  a  large  series  of  aberrant  thyroid  tumors. 

In  her  program  of  comparative  anatomical  studies  Dr.  Ruth  A.  Miller  has 
been  studying  the  laryngeal  sacs  of  the  gorilla,  also  the  extremities  of  the  slow 
loris  and  potto  as  compared  with  that  of  the  sloths.  Dr.  Miller  has  also  com- 
pleted a  manual  for  the  teaching  of  the  anatomy  of  the  head  and  neck  to  ortho- 
dontists; also  a  series  of  review  exercises  in  anatomy  and  physiology  for  fresh- 
man and  senior  nurses. 

Dr.  Truex,  in  addition  to  his  contributions  to  the  cross-section  manual,  has 
been  active  in  his  studies  dealing  with  various  aspects  of  sensory  ganglion 
degeneration  in  animals  and  in  man,  and  has  collaborated  with  Professor 
Copenhaver  on  a  comparative  study  of  the  moderator  band  of  the  heart.  Dr. 
Sherwood  Washburn,  although  giving  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  his  gross 
anatomy  teaching,  has  completed  his  anthropological  studies  of  the  Bornean 
langurs  and  macaques. 

Professor  Copenhaver  continues  his  studies  on  development  physiology  of 
the  liver.  In  collaboration  with  Professor  Detwiler,  studies  are  being  carried 
out  dealing  with  the  production  of  abnormalities  in  vertebrates. 

In  addition  to  numerous  lectures  in  other  outside  institutions.  Professor 
Detwiler  delivered  the  Sigma  Xi  Lecture  at  the  University  of  Alabama  and  the 
Maddox  Lecture  at  Rockford  College,  Illinois.  Professor  Detwiler  was  elected 
to  membership  in  the  American  Naturalists  and  the  American  Philosophical 
Society. 

During  the  year  a  successful  symposium  on  "Vision"  was  conducted  by 
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Professor  Detwiler.  Other  speakers  were  Professors  Selig  Hecht,  of  Columbia 
University;  George  Wald,  of  Harvard  University;  and  H.  Keffler  Hartline,  of 
Cornell  University.  The  symposium  was  attended  by  an  unusually  large  audi- 
ence of  students  and  staff. 

Professor  Raymund  L.  Zwemer,  who  received  a  Guggenheim  Fellowship,  is 
spending  the  Spring  Session  in  the  laboratory  of  Professor  Houssay,  Buenos 
Aires,  Argentina.  Professor  Zwemer  was  officially  appointed  by  Secretary  of 
State  Cordell  Hull  to  represent  the  United  States  Government  at  the  Second 
Pan-American  Congress  of  Endocrinology  at  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  and  was 
also  delegated  as  official  representative  from  various  educational  institutions. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  BACTERIOLOGY 

Professor  A.  Raymond  Dochez,  Executive  Officer 

The  revised  plan  of  instruction  of  students  in  small  groups  put  into  operation 
last  year  has  continued  to  function  satisfactorily.  The  introduction  into  bac- 
teriology of  new  facts,  techniques,  and  points  of  view  makes  it  increasingly 
difficult  to  present  even  essential  material  to  students  in  the  shon  space  of 
time  assigned  for  teaching.  The  possibility  of  giving  an  elective  course  in  some 
of  the  more  advanced  aspects  of  bacterial  metabolism  as  related  to  disease  and 
of  immunochemislry  is  being  investigated. 

The  special  course  in  parasitology  was  given  by  Professor  James  T.  Culbert- 
son.  Medical  mycology  continues  to  be  given  jointly  by  the  Departments  of 
Bacteriology  and  Dermatology,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Rhoda  W. 
Benham.  Dr.  Charles  L.  Fox,  Jr.,  last  year  a  Fellow  of  the  Dazian  Foundation, 
has  been  appointed  Assistant  in  Bacteriology  and  assumes  responsibiUty  for 
the  teaching  and  investigation  of  chemotherapeutic  problems,  especially  those 
related  to  the  sulfonamide  drugs. 

A  decrease  in  the  number  of  tests  was  noted  for  all  types  of  bacteriological 
procedures,  excepting  blood  cultures.  Since  there  has  been  no  comparable  re- 
duction in  the  incidence  of  infectious  diseases,  it  seems  probable  that  fewer 
cases  of  bacteriological  interests  are  reaching  the  hospital,  possibly  because  of 
the  increasing  use  of  chemotherapeutic  agents  by  practicing  physicians. 

In  May,  1941,  all  laboratory  tests  relating  to  the  transfusion  of  blood,  serum, 
and  plasma  in  the  hospital  were  taken  over  by  the  blood  bank,  which  hence 
forth  will  perform  the  blood  groupings,  blood  cross-matchings,  and  Kline  tests 
on  donors  formerly  done  by  the  diagnostic  service. 

Graduate  work  in  bacteriology  has  been  carried  on  actively  during  the  cur- 
rent year.  Fourteen  students  are  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philos- 
ophy. In  addition,  there  are  two  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 
Other  graduate  and  special  students  have  availed  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  taking  particular  courses  in  bacteriology. 
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Professor  Claus  W.  Jungeblut,  in  collaboration  with  Dr.  Murray  Sanders, 
Mrs.  Rose  Feiner,  and  Mr.  Engle  Devendorf,  has  continued  the  study  of  a 
rodent-adapted  strain  of  monkey  poliomyelitis  virus.  The  murine  strain  of  this 
virus  has  been  found  to  exhibit  a  positive  interference  phenomenon,  i.e.,  it 
prevents  the  development  of  paralysis  when  inoculated  simultaneously  with 
several  paralyzing  strains  of  poliomyelitis  virus,  and,  in  the  instance  of  one 
strain  of  poliomyelitis  virus,  to  prevent  paralysis  when  injected  as  late  as  four 
days  after  inoculation  of  the  paralyzing  virus.  The  murine  strain  of  virus  has 
been  regularly  passed  through  guinea  pigs  with  the  production  of  flaccid 
paralysis.  Guinea  pigs  inoculated  without  the  development  of  paralysis  are 
subsequently  found  to  be  immune  to  paralyzing  doses  of  the  virus.  A  highly 
potent  immune  horse  serum  has  been  developed  against  the  murine  strain  of 
virus. 

Professor  Jungeblut  and  Professor  Abner  Wolf  have  studied  the  character  of 
the  pathological  lesion  caused  by  the  murine  virus  in  a  variety  of  animals. 
Professor  Jungeblut  and  Dr.  Erich  Seligmann,  Assistant  Professor  of  Public 
Health  Practice,  are  exploring  various  technical  procedures  designed  to  pro- 
duce immunity  to  this  virus.  In  collaboration  with  Dr.  Ada  R.  Clark  a  study 
of  vitamin  C  metabolism  in  albino  and  cotton  rats  has  been  continued. 

Professor  Richard  Thompson  has  continued  his  studies  of  lysozyme.  He 
has  also  carried  further  his  work  on  the  classification  of  staphylococcus  on  the 
basis  of  pathogenicity,  and  the  classification  of  certain  Gram  negative  rods 
isolated  from  the  eye  and  adneza.  The  absorption  of  sulfonamide  compounds 
from  the  eye  under  inflammatory  conditions  and  the  chemotherapy  of  experi- 
mental streptococcus  and  staphylococcus  infections  of  the  eye  have  also  been 
explored. 

Dr.  Murray  Sanders  has  made  a  systematic  study  of  tissue  cultures  of  the 
murine  virus  derived  from  monkey  poliomyelitis.  Dr.  Sanders,  in  collabora- 
tion with  Miss  Eleanor  Molloy  and  Mr.  Fred  Rights,  has  cultivated  the  virus  of 
equine  encephalomyelitis  in  an  improved  tissue  medium  which  has  resulted 
in  the  production  of  a  more  satisfactory  vaccine  for  immunization  against  this 
disease.  The  vaccine  at  present  in  use  contains  approximately  40  percent  pro- 
tein, whereas  the  new  vaccine  contains  less  than  one  tenth  of  one  percent 
protein.  The  product  is  being  tested  as  an  immunizing  agent  in  mice  and 
guinea  pigs.  The  United  States  Government  has  offered  to  test  the  vaccine  in 
horses,  and  it  is  expected  that  an  improved  vaccine  for  both  human  beings  and 
horses  will  soon  be  available. 

Professor  Culbertson,  during  the  past  year,  has  been  principally  engaged 
in  writing  a  textbook,  entided  Immunity  against  Animal  Parasites,  which  will 
be  published  by  Columbia  University  Press.  He  has  also  completed  a  number 
of  studies  concerned  with  immunity  to  Trichinella  spiralis,  natural  resistance 
to  infection  with  Trypanosoma  cruzi  and  Cysticercus  fasciolaris,  the  effect  of 
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irradiation  on  certain  trypanosomes,  and  other  aspects  of  protozoan  infections. 

Professor  Beatrice  C.  Seegal  has  continued  iier  studies  of  in  vivo  antigen- 
antibody  reactions  and  of  general  and  local  tissue  hypersensitivity.  Investiga- 
tion of  the  refractoriness  of  guinea  pigs  to  the  production  of  nephritis  by  the 
injection  of  nephrotoxic  serum  has  been  undertaken.  In  association  with  Dr. 
Emily  N.  Loeb,  the  effect  of  organ  antiserums  on  pregnancy  in  the  rat  is  being 
further  studied.  In  collaboration  with  Dr.  Herbert  B.  Wilcox,  Jr.,  Professor 
Seegal  is  investigating  the  possible  role  of  histamine  in  anaphylaxis  by  the  use 
of  such  specific  antagonists  as  histaminase  and  1571F  (dichlorhydrate  of 
N-phenyl-N-ethyl-N'-diethylethylendiamine).  The  results  of  this  work  are 
recorded  on  the  kymograph  from  the  response  of  the  isolated  perfused  heart. 

An  improved  and  simplified  method  for  isolation  and  pure  cultivation  of 
mouth  spirochetes  has  been  developed  by  Professor  Theodor  Rosebury  and 
Miss  Genevieve  Foley.  The  technique  has  also  been  used  successfully  for  the 
isolation  of  anaerobic  organisms  other  than  spirochetes  from  the  fuso-spiro- 
chetal  flora.  Professor  Rosebury  has  also  been  interested  in  the  further  develop- 
ment of  a  cinematographic  film  of  dark-field  photomicrographs  of  all  the  im- 
portant types  of  parasitic  and  pathogenic  spirochetes,  as  well  as  sequences 
illustrating  the  use  of  the  dark-field  microscope  and  the  preparation  of  material 
for  dark-field  examination  from  clinical  and  experimental  sources.  Such  films 
are  valuable  for  teaching  purposes. 

Dr.  M.  Maxim  Steinbach  has  pursued  his  studies  of  experimental  tubercu- 
losis along  several  different  lines,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Charles  J.  Duca. 
The  effect  of  hyperglycemia  in  rats  and  of  experimental  diabetes  in  dogs  on 
the  development  of  tuberculous  infection  in  these  animals  has  been  investi- 
gated. Studies  are  also  in  progress  on  the  influence  of  a  new  sulfonamide  drug, 
promin,  on  both  experimental  and  human  tuberculosis.  With  Dr.  Sidney 
Klein  and  Mr.  Duca,  the  effect  on  the  course  of  tuberculosis  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  vitamin  C  has  been  studied. 

Dr.  Helen  Purdy  Beale,  in  collaboration  with  Professor  Seegal,  has  made 
an  investigation  of  the  anaphylactic  reactions  of  guinea  pigs  to  normal  tobacco 
plant  protein  and  tobacco  mosaic  virus  protein.  Guinea  pigs  could  be  severely 
or  fatally  shocked  with  tobacco  mosaic  protein,  but  such  uniform  positive 
results  were  not  obtained  with  normal  tobacco  plant  protein.  Dr.  Beale  has 
also  studied  the  possible  relationship  of  a  filterable  virus  to  certain  abnormal- 
ities of  growth  of  the  tobacco  plant. 

Dr.  Ada  R.  Clark  has  carried  out  studies  to  determine  if  cyclic  changes  of 
vitamin  C  metabolism  occur  in  animals  which  synthesize  this  vitamin.  In 
collaboration  with  Dr.  Margaret  Holden,  who  is  studying  the  virucidal  action 
of  saliva,  the  possible  relationship  of  ascorbic  acid  to  this  reaction  has  been 
investigated.  Dr.  Clark,  in  collaboration  with  Dr.  Fox,  has  also  carried  out 
some  studies  on  the  nature  of  the  sulfonamide-inhibiting  factor  in  inflamma- 
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tory  exudates.  Dr.  Holden  has  continued  her  studies  on  the  virus  o£  herpes 
simplex.  Dr.  Harry  M.  Rose,  in  collaboration  with  Professor  Culbertson,  has 
completed  a  study  of  skin  reactions  in  Echinococcus  disease  to  antigens  from 
heterologous  cestodes.  In  progress  are  studies  on  the  cultivation  of  the  virus  of 
lymphocytic  choriomenigitis,  of  an  unusual  organism  isolated  from  a  case  of 
infectious  mononucleosis,  and  of  the  action  of  the  sulfonamide  drugs  on  ex- 
perimental typhoid  and  paratyphoid  infections  in  mice  and  experimental  CI. 
welchii  infections  in  guinea  pigs.  The  research  of  Dr.  Fox  is  concerned  vv^ith 
the  action  of  certain  chemotherapeutic  agents. 

Dr.  Maxwell  H.  Kolodny,  in  collaboration  with  the  Division  of  Epidemiol- 
ogy of  the  DeLamar  Institute  of  Public  Health,  under  a  grant  from  the  Louis 
Livingston  Seaman  Fund,  is  developing  immune  sera  for  a  more  exact  classi- 
fication of  the  various  types  of  dysentery  bacilli. 

The  research  work  of  the  graduate  students  in  preparation  for  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  has  progressed  satisfactorily.  Mr.  Walter  Kessler  is 
engaged  in  a  study  of  immunity  in  Bartonella  muris  infection.  Mrs.  Lenore 
KopelofI  is  working  on  a  method  for  demonstrating  in  vitro  the  presence  of 
antibodies  in  allergic  individuals,  and,  in  collaboration  with  Professors  Nich- 
olas KopelofJ  and  S.  Eugene  Barrera,  has  developed  a  method  for  the  produc- 
tion of  local  convulsive  seizures  in  monkeys.  Miss  Mathilde  Solowey  has 
undertaken  to  classify  serologically  strains  of  Streptococcus  viridans.  Mr. 
Charles  Duca,  in  collaboration  with  Dr.  Steinbach,  has  been  studying  experi- 
mental tuberculosis.  Miss  Eleanora  MoUoy,  in  collaboration  with  Dr.  Sanders, 
has  been  engaged  in  studies  of  tissue  and  chick  chorioallantoic  membrane  cul- 
tures of  the  virus  of  equine  encephalomyelitis.  She  was  recently  awarded  a 
fellowship  in  the  medical  sciences  by  the  National  Research  Council  for  work 
on  the  filtrable  viruses.  Mr.  Fred  Rights  has  undertaken  the  study  of  the  culti- 
vation of  the  virus  rabies  in  tissue  medium. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  BIOCHEMISTRY 

Professor  Hans  T.  Clarke,  Executive  Officer 

With  the  close  of  the  academic  year  the  Department  has  lost  the  services  of 
one  of  its  most  valued  members,  Professor  Oskar  P.  Wintersteiner,  who  has 
accepted  the  directorship  of  the  Division  of  Organic  Chemistry  in  the  Squibb 
Institute  for  Medical  Research.  It  would  be  impossible  to  overemphasize  Pro- 
fessor Wintersteiner's  important  contributions  to  the  work  of  the  Department 
since  1919.  When  appointed,  Professor  Wintersteiner  was  already  a  leader  in 
the  chemistry  of  insulin.  In  subsequent  years  he  became  an  equally  outstand- 
ing authority  in  the  chemistry  of  the  sex  hormones  and  related  steroids. 

The  Department  will  be  without  the  services  of  Dr.  Marianne  Goettsch, 
who  is  to  continue  her  investigations  in  the  field  of  nutrition  at  the  School 
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of  Tropical  Medicine  during  the  coming  year.  Her  discovery  of  muscular 
dystrophy  of  dietary  origin,  which  has  constituted  a  notable  contribution  to 
the  science  of  nutrition,  has  during  the  past  ten  years  been  actively  developed 
by  her  in  collaboration  with  Professor  Alwin  M.  Pappenheimer,  of  the  De- 
partment of  Pathology. 

Instruction  of  medical  students  has  been  carried  out  along  the  same  lines 
as  in  previous  years.  Seven  graduate  students  attended  the  introductory  course 
and  twelve  others,  the  more  advanced  courses.  Laboratory  facilities  have  been 
provided  for  two  Fellows  from  foreign  universities,  four  investigators  from 
other  departments  of  this  School,  and  one  from  another  institution.  The 
weekly  seminar  for  the  Department  has  been  reorganized,  gready  to  its  bene- 
fit. Students  and  members  of  the  staff  have  presented  surveys  of  selected  but 
logically  related  fields  of  biochemistry.  Special  seminars  have  also  been  given  by 
visidng  scholars,  notably  Dr.  H.  M.  Kalckar,  of  the  University  of  Copenhagen. 

The  Department  has  continued  to  house  and  supervise  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  diagnostic  analytical  work  of  the  Medical  Center.  Professor 
Edgar  G.  Miller,  Jr.,  with  Dr.  Raphael  Kurzrok  and  Dr.  Victor  Ross,  has 
continued  his  studies  on  the  metabolism  of  human  spermatazoa  and  the 
biochemistry  of  seminal  fluid.  Professor  Goodwin  L.  Foster,  in  collaboration 
with  Dr.  David  Rittenberg,  has  been  engaged  in  further  study  of  the  analysis 
of  amino  acid  mixtures  by  the  isotope  dilution  method  developed  by  them. 
Professor  Wintersteiner  continued  his  investigation  of  the  unsaponifiable  mat- 
ter of  the  serum  of  pregnant  mares,  from  which  he  has  been  able  to  isolate 
derivadves  of  cholesterol,  the  constitution  of  these  being  such  as  to  suggest 
that  they  may  be  precursors  of  vitamin  D. 

Professor  Maxwell  Karshan,  in  collaboration  with  Dr.  Benjamin  Tenen- 
baum,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Dentistry,  has  continued  in  his  laboratories  in  the 
School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery  his  investigations  of  the  etiology  of  period- 
ontoclasia and,  with  Dr.  Eli  H.  Siegel,  of  the  production  of  acid  from  car- 
bohydrate by  the  action  of  microorganisms  associated  with  dental  decay. 
Professor  Clarke  and  Dr.  Abraham  Mazur  have  continued  the  investigation 
of  the  amino  acids  and  other  components  of  the  tissues  of  simple  autotrophic 
organisms. 

Professor  Rudolf  Schoenheimer  and  Dr.  Rittenberger,  with  their  group, 
have  investigated  with  the  aid  of  isotopes  the  rates  at  which  the  amino  acids 
of  the  proteins  of  normal  animals  are  replaced,  and  at  which  the  nitrogen  of 
one  protein  component  is  transferred  to  others.  They  have  also  undertaken  a 
study  of  the  fate  of  isotopic  amino  acids  possessing  the  unnatural  steric  con- 
figuration. With  Dr.  Frederick  W.  Barnes,  Jr.,  and  Dr.  Albert  A.  Plentl,  Pro- 
fessor Schoenheimer  has  invesdgated  the  precursors  of  uric  acid.  Under 
Dr.  Schoenheimer's  guidance  Dr.  Norman  Weissman  has  synthesized  isotopic 
lysine.  Dr.  Rittenberg,  with  Mr.  Henry  D.  Hoberman,  a  graduate  student. 
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has  investigated  the  mechanism  of  hydrogen  transfer  in  biological  systems, 
with  the  aid  of  deuterium.  Dr.  DeWitt  Stetten,  Jr.,  who  has  been  appointed 
to  an  instructorship  for  the  coming  year,  has  investigated,  with  the  aid  of 
heavy  nitrogen,  the  metabolism  of  choline  and  ethanolamine,  in  their  relation 
to  the  phosphatides  lecithin  and  cephalin. 

Professor  Erwin  Brand  has  continued  his  studies  on  cystinuria,  sulfur  meta- 
bolism, and  the  distribution  of  sulfur  in  proteins,  and  has  further  developed 
the  genetic  colony  of  dogs.  Professor  Erwin  ChargafE  has  further  developed 
his  investigations  of  the  chemistry  of  lipoproteins,  phospholipids,  and  the 
mechanism  of  blood  coagulation. 

Dr.  Hugh  H.  Darby,  in  collaboration  with  Dr.  George  F.  Cahill,  Professor 
of  Urology,  has  studied  the  excretion  of  androgens  and  estrogens  by  patients 
suffering  from  adrenal  tumors,  and  has  been  able  by  chemical  methods  to 
detect  the  recurrence  of  a  tumor  before  this  became  evident  by  roentgeno- 
logical methods.  He  has  also  continued  his  study  of  the  estrogen  excretion  in 
normal  women  and  has  demonstrated  the  existence  of  seasonal  variations.  Dr. 
Marianna  M.  Richards  has  investigated  the  chemistry  of  pancreatic  lipase. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  CANCER  RESEARCH 

Professor  William  H.  Woglom,  Acting  Executive  OflBcer 

During  the  past  year  the  Department  has  continued  research  outlined  in  last 
year's  report  and  new  lines  of  investigation  have  been  inaugurated  on  which 
monthly  seminars  have  been  held. 

Professor  Woglom  and  Dr.  Philip  M.  West  have  been  comparing  the  biotin 
content  of  tumors  and  normal  tissues.  Most  of  the  neoplasms  so  far  exam- 
ined have  contained  from  thrice  to  two  hundred  times  as  much  as  their 
mother  tissues,  but  his  observation  cannot  yet  be  accepted  without  reserve 
because  tumors  are  so  often  more  cellular  than  the  tissues  in  which  they  arise. 

The  research  of  the  Department  has  been  aided  by  the  cooperation  of  the 
Departments  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology,  Surgery,  and  Pathology;  by  Dr. 
Fred  Stewart,  of  the  Memorial  Hospital;  and  Drs.  Richard  E.  Shope  and  John 
G.  Kidd,  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical  Research. 

The  treatment  of  spontaneous  carcinoma  of  the  mouse  breast  after  the 
method  of  Dr.  Richard  Lewisohn,  of  Mount  Sinai  Hospital,  has  been  con- 
tinued by  Professor  Woglom,  with  the  able  assistance  of  Mrs.  Ada-Mae  Stein. 
Professor  Woglom  is  continuing  his  attempts  to  gain  some  insight  into  the 
manner  in  which  the  carcinogenic  agents  exert  their  effect. 

Drs.  Maynie  R.  Curtis  and  Wilhelmina  F.  Dunning  have  completed  an 
analysis  of  the  occurence  of  spontaneous  tumors  in  two  inbred  lines  of  rats 
with  characteristic  differences  in  the  frequency  and  location  of  neoplasms,  and 
in  their  average  life  span.  Drs.  Dunning  and  Curtis  are  completing  an  inquiry 
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into  the  relation  between  the  amount  and  concentration  of  benzpyrene  and 
the  morphology  and  maUgnancy  of  the  neoplasms  which  it  induces. 

Professor  Charles  Packard  completed  during  the  year  an  extensive  series  of 
tests  on  the  biological  effectiveness  of  x-radiations  at  various  voltages  from 
200  to  900  kv.  These  experiments  are  unique  in  that  all  of  them  were  per- 
formed under  identical  physical  conditions,  and  they  should  for  this  reason 
serve  to  correct  many  of  the  inaccuracies  which  fill  the  older  literature.  The 
results  of  the  studies  indicate  that  little  improvement  in  percentage  depth 
doses  can  be  expected  when  the  voltage  is  raised  above  400-500  kv. 

The  surface  and  depth  dose  measurements  obtained  under  these  ideal  con- 
ditions indicate  that  there  exist  simple  mathematical  relationships  between 
them  and  the  field  size,  depth,  and  quality  of  radiation.  Thus  it  is  possible 
to  predict  with  reasonable  accuracy  the  magnitude  of  these  doses  under  any 
of  the  conditions  commonly  used  in  therapy. 

For  the  successful  outcome  of  these  experiments  much  credit  is  due  to  Miss 
Doris  Meisel,  who  prepared  the  biological  material. 

Mr.  Frank  M.  Exner  is  engaged  on  an  extensive  series  of  physical  measure- 
ments designed  to  furnish  a  basis  for  practical  application  of  the  biological 
dosage  measurements  of  Professor  Packard.  He  has  collaborated  also  with 
Professor  John  Gowen,  of  Iowa  State  College,  in  an  investigation  of  the  effect 
of  radiation  on  tobacco  mosaic  virus,  while  with  Professor  Roberts  Rugh,  of 
Washington  Square  College,  work  has  been  continued  on  the  results  of  radiat- 
ing amphibian  gametes.  With  Professor  James  Culbertson,  of  the  Department 
of  Bacteriology,  comparative  studies  have  been  made  on  the  action  of  x-rays 
upon  trypanosomes  in  vitro  and  in  vivo,  primarily  as  a  means  of  inquiring  into 
the  mechanism  of  host  resistance  to  the  parasite. 

Dr.  Salvador  E.  Luria,  working  in  the  Department  of  Surgery  under  a  grant 
from  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  is  cooperating  with  Mr.  Exner  in  an  investi- 
gation on  the  effect  of  x-rays  upon  bacteriophage. 

Dr.  Milton  J.  Eisen  has  been  studying  the  effects  of  sex  hormones  on  a  trans- 
plantable adencarcinoma  of  the  rat  mamma  which  arose,  and  has  been  propa- 
gated, in  a  highly  inbred  strain.  Interesting  secretory  changes  appeared  in 
the  tumors  of  a  large  majority  of  the  treated  rats. 

Dr.  Eisen  has  been  interested,  also,  in  testing  the  widely  held  belief  that 
estrogen  is  not  truly  a  carcinogen,  as  well  as  in  the  production  of  carcinoma 
of  the  rat  breast  by  methylcholanthrene,  in  the  absence  of  any  abnormal 
imbalance. 

Dr.  Jacob  Heiman,  who  has  been  associated  with  the  Department  for  many 
years,  continues  his  study  of  the  relationship  between  enoplasia  and  the  sex 
hormones.  The  search  for  a  carcinogenic  agent  in  the  living  organism  is  being 
carried  out  by  Dr.  George  B.  Tick  tin  on  the  thesis  that  the  chemical  structure 
of  some  of  the  carcinogenic  hydrocarbons  closely  resembles  that  of  the  sex 
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hormones.  Dr.  Nathan  B.  Hirschfield  and  Mr.  Nadianiel  Stevens  are  investi- 
gating the  effects  of  impaired  carbohydrate  metaboHsm  upon  a  rapidly 
growing  transplantable  rat  sarcoma.  Dr.  Elias  L.  Stern  has  been  treating 
tumor  mice  with  various  combinations  of  thiamin  chloride  (vitamin  Bi), 
vitamin  C,  deuterium  oxide  ("heavy"  water),  and  trypan  blue. 

During  the  year  Professor  Woglom  gave  his  customary  course  on  tumor 
diagnosis  in  the  Summer  Session.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Scientific  Ad- 
visory Committee  of  the  International  Cancer  Research  Foundation  and  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  American  Association  for  Cancer 
Research. 

Professor  Packard  served  as  chairman  of  the  Section  on  Radiobiology  at  the 
Conference  on  Applied  Nuclear  Physics,  and  was  appointed  Director  of  the 
Marine  Biological  Laboratory  at  Woods  Hole,  Massachusetts. 

Eight  popular  or  scientific  lectures  have  been  given  by  members  of  the 
Department  during  the  year,  and  twelve  papers  have  been  published  or  are  in 
press. 

Various  pharmacological  preparations  have  been  generously  contributed 
by  Burroughs  Wellcome  and  Company  (through  Dr.  Robert  C.  Page),  Ciba 
Pharmaceutical  Works  (through  Dr.  R.  MacBrayer),  Hoffman-La  Roche 
(through  Dr.  Louis  Klein),  Mead  Johnson  and  Company  (through  Mr.  R.  H. 
Wilson),  Merck  and  Company  (through  Dr.  Erwin  Schwenk),  and  E.  R, 
Squibb  and  Sons  (through  Dr.  John  F.  Anderson). 

DELAMAR  INSTITUTE  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH 
Professor  Harry  S.  Mustard,  Executive  OflScer 

Professor  Haven  Emerson,  head  of  the  Institute  since  its  organization,  retired 
on  June  30, 1940,  with  the  tide  Professor  Emeritus  of  Public  Health  Practice  in 
Residence.  Dr.  Harry  S.  Mustard  was  appointed  Director  of  the  Institute  and 
Professor  of  Public  Health  Practice.  Dr.  Ernest  L.  Stebbins  was  appointed 
Professor  of  Epidemiology  and  Dr.  John  W.  Fertig,  Professor  of  Biostatistics. 

In  the  graduate  teaching  program  of  the  Institute  the  range  of  elective 
studies  was  increased,  and  students  who  had  not  already  acquired  a  profes- 
sional status  in  a  field  basic  to  public  health  were  not  accepted  as  degree 
candidates.  There  was  instituted,  too,  a  policy  designed  to  discourage  part- 
time  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  public  health,  nor  were 
students  not  already  in  public  health  work  as  a  career  accepted  on  this  basis. 
Provisions  were  made  for  refresher  courses  in  the  clinical  aspects  of  those 
diseases  which  public  health  workers  are  likely  to  meet  as  problems,  and  in 
this  the  clinical  departments  of  the  School  of  Medicine  lent  their  aid. 

Professor  Fertig  has  carried  out  a  reorganization  of  the  courses  taught  in 
biostatistics.  A  new  course  covering  certain  statistical  methods  in  the  study 
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of  chronic  diseases  has  been  offered  in  collaboration  with  the  staff  of  the 
Epidemiology  Division.  Short  courses  in  vital  statistics  have  also  been  given 
to  the  fourth  year  medical  students  and  to  a  class  of  Navy  medical  officers 
specializing  in  industrial  hygiene. 

In  the  teaching  of  epidemiology  an  attempt  was  made  to  provide  practical 
problems  simulating  actual  field  experience.  For  this  purpose  actual  epidemio- 
logical records  were  borrowed  from  health  departments  and  copies  made  for 
each  student.  In  order  to  provide  a  wide  range  in  epidemiological  investiga- 
tions a  library  of  epidemic  material  is  being  developed.  To  date,  six  such 
epidemics  have  been  developed  in  final  form  for  laboratory  analysis  and  an 
equal  number  are  in  the  process  of  preparation.  The  New  York  State  Depart- 
ment of  Health  has  been  most  generous  in  making  field  studies  available  for 
this  work. 

The  course  in  epidemiological  laboratory  methods  was  a  rather  radical 
departure  from  accepted  methods  of  teaching  the  laboratory  courses.  No 
attempt  was  made  to  develop  technical  skill  in  laboratory  methods;  emphasis 
was  primarily  upon  basic  theories  and  practical  application  of  bacteriological 
and  immunological  procedures  in  epidemiology.  Demonstration  and  seminar 
methods  replaced,  to  a  considerable  extent,  previous  detailed  laboratory  exer- 
cises. This  made  possible  a  much  broader  coverage  in  this  subject. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Division  of  Biostatistics,  methods  of  study  of  the 
epidemiology  of  chronic  diseases  were  developed.  For  practical  experience  the 
students  were  given  the  opportunity  of  analyzing  records  of  a  group  of  fami- 
lies in  which  tuberculosis  was  known  to  exist.  These  records  were  made 
available  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Westchester  County  Department  of 
Health.  Studies  of  diphtheria  immunity  levels  in  the  lower  East  Side  were 
carried  out  for  comparison  with  base  lines  established  by  Zingher  twenty 
years  ago.  A  field  study  of  an  epidemic  of  Type  I  pneumococcus  pneumonia 
in  a  State  mental  disease  hospital  was  carried  out  in  cooperation  with  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Health.  An  opportunity  to  assess  the  value  of 
Felton's  polysaccharide  antigen  as  an  immunizing  agent  under  adequately 
controlled  conditions  was  here  utilized. 

The  course  in  industrial  hygiene  was  given  as  usual  and  outside  specialists 
were  asked  to  give  lectures  on  their  particular  subject:  Dr.  A.  Lanza,  silicosis; 
Mr.  H.  Reinhardt,  illumination;  Dr.  L.  Giberson,  industrial  psychiatry;  Dr. 
L.  Schwartz,  industrial  dermatoses;  Mr.  H.  Schrenck,  compressed  air  illness; 
Dr.  A.  Ross  Smith,  functions  of  the  New  York  State  Bureau  of  Industrial 
Hygiene;  Dr.  W.  McConnell,  special  ventilation;  Dr.  R.  Sim,  functions  of  a 
medical  man  in  industry. 

At  the  request  of  the  Navy  Department  a  special  and  concentrated  three- 
months  course  in  industrial  hygiene  was  given  for  a  group  of  eight  Navy 
medical  officers.  For  this  purpose  the  regular  staff  was  augmented,  temporarily, 
by  specialists  from  various  fields. 
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Research  work  has  been  carried  on  in  several  fields.  It  was  determined 
definitely  that  the  blood  pigment  found  in  aniline  poisoning  is  methemoglobin. 
Studies  have  been  made  of  the  action  of  carbon  tetrachloride  and  alcohol  in 
the  production  of  methemoglobin  when  one  is  exposed  to  aniline,  acetanilid, 
and  similar  compounds.  Investigation  with  Professor  William  C.  Von  Glahn 
on  the  action  of  arsenic  associated  with  alcohol  and  vitamin  Bi  on  the  liver 
has  been  continued,  and  studies  have  been  carried  on  with  Professor  Tracy 
C.  Putnam  on  permanent  brain  and  nerve  damage  after  acute  bromide  poison- 
ing. A  method  has  been  developed  for  the  determination  of  less  than  o.i 
microgram  of  radium  in  the  human  body. 

The  research  program  in  the  air  hygiene  laboratory,  under  Professor  Earle  B. 
Phelps  and  associates,  has  been  brought  to  a  conclusion,  with  the  preparation 
for  report  on  the  following  subjects:  studies  on  microorganisms  in  simulated 
room  environments;  a  study  of  the  performance  of  the  Wells  air  centrifuge 
and  of  the  settling  rates  of  bacteria  through  the  air;  the  survival  rates  of 
streptococci  in  the  dark;  the  survival  rates  of  streptococci  in  the  presence  of 
natural,  daylight,  sunlight,  and  artificial  illumination;  the  effect  of  survival 
on  the  pathogenic  properties  of  streptococci:  mouse  virulence;  the  effect  of 
survival  on  the  pathogenic  properties  other  than  mouse  virulence;  and  the 
disappearance  of  vaccina  virus  from  the  air. 

Although  the  Pierce  Foundation  contribution  was  not  continued  after  April, 
1940,  funds  have  been  conserved  to  carry  on  at  a  diminishing  tempo  to  the 
present  time.  All  the  research  workers  in  this  group,  although  now  without 
pay,  have  continued  their  studies  and  aided  in  the  preparation  of  the  final 
papers. 

Professor  Moses  L.  Isaacs  and  Mr.  Morris  Nussbaum  have  developed  a 
simple  method  for  the  study  of  enzyme  systems  in  bacteria,  which  can  be  used 
for  their  identification.  Work  has  also  been  continued  on  a  number  of  studies 
relating  to  disinfection. 

Professor  Phelps  continues  to  serve  as  consultant  to  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service,  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Health,  and  the  New 
York  City  Department  of  Health.  He  also  participated  in  the  work  of  various 
committees  of  the  American  Public  Health  Association,  the  American  Society 
of  Heating  and  Ventilating  Engineers,  American  Standards  Association,  and 
others. 

The  present  graduate  course  in  public  health  practice  has  been  so  expanded 
as  to  provide  a  basic  course  in  the  general  principles  of  organization  and 
administration,  problems  in  public  health  administration,  administrative  tech- 
niques, health  education,  and  a  course  designed  to  orient  the  health  officer 
in  the  principles  of  public  health  nursing.  Opportunity  for  special  work  is 
provided  for  advanced  students.  Teaching  in  this  field  was  greatly  augmented 
this  year  through  obtaining  for  one  of  the  courses  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Wilson 
G.  Smillie,  Professor  of  Public  Health  at  Cornell  Medical  School  and  formerly 
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Professor  of  Public  Health  Administration,  Harvard  School  of  Public  Health. 
Professor  Smillie  served  as  a  guest  lecturer.  Research  in  this  field  has  been 
limited  to  certain  studies  begun  by  Professor  Mustard  before  coming  to 
Columbia. 

The  undergraduate  curriculum  instruction  has  been  carried  on  as  here- 
tofore. This  course  is  in  process  of  reorganization. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DERMATOLOGY 

Professor  J.  Gardner  Hopkins,  Executive  Officer 

The  first  member  of  the  Department  to  enter  military  service  was  Dr.  Robert 
R.  M.  McLaughlin,  Instructor,  who  was  called  to  active  duty  as  a  lieutenant 
in  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy.  There  have  been  no  other  important 
changes  in  personnel  this  year. 

For  some  time  the  Department  has  been  concerned  with  the  problem  of 
providing  training  in  the  basic  sciences  for  graduate  students  in  dermatology. 
In  an  attempt  to  answer  this  need  a  trial  was  made  this  year  of  a  series  of 
seminars  in  physiology  arranged  in  collaboration  with  Professors  Magnus  I. 
Gregersen  and  Walter  S.  Root.  At  each  session  two  students  or  junior  mem- 
bers of  the  Department  presented  a  review  of  some  aspect  of  cutaneous 
physiology.  A  physiologist  led  the  subsequent  discussion  in  which  all  mem- 
bers of  the  group  took  part.  A  few  sessions  were  devoted  to  demonstrations. 

The  special  lectures  and  demonstrations  on  syphilis  for  the  fourth  year 
students,  to  which  the  Cornell  and  Bellevue  students  are  invited,  were  held 
again  this  year.  Professor  Harry  C.  Solomon,  of  Harvard  University;  Pro- 
fessor John  A.  Kolmer,  of  Temple  University;  Professor  Norman  R.  Ingraham, 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Professor  Edwin  P.  Maynard,  Jr.,  of 
Long  Island  College  of  Medicine,  were  guest  speakers. 

At  the  Wednesday  afternoon  staff  meetings  papers  were  presented  by  the 
following  guests:  Dr.  Philip  D.  McMaster,  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute,  on 
lymphatics  of  the  skin;  and  Dr.  Douglas  Collier,  on  his  recent  observations  in 
leprosy.  Dr.  G.  J.  Martin,  of  the  Warner  Institute  for  Therapeutic  Research, 
and  Dr.  Samuel  M.  Peck,  of  Mount  Sinai  Hospital,  led  discussions  on  vitamin 
problems  at  the  seminars  on  physiology. 

Recent  developments  in  the  intensive  treatment  of  early  syphilis  (the  so- 
called  five-day  treatment)  promise  to  improve  and  simplify  the  management 
of  this  disease.  Professor  A.  Benson  Cannon  has  been  engaged  in  a  study  of 
these  methods  on  which  he  reported  before  the  New  York  State  Medical 
Society  in  May.  He  has  now,  through  the  generosity  of  an  anonymous  donor, 
secured  funds  to  enable  him  to  pursue  these  studies  in  the  wards  of  the  hos- 
pital. He  will  be  assisted  in  this  work  by  Dr.  Jerome  K.  Fisher. 

There  is  rapidly  increasing  evidence  of  the  role  of  enzyme  disturbances  or 
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vitamin  deficiencies  in  various  dermatoses.  Professor  Paul  Gross  is  engaged 
in  a  study  of  this  problem  in  a  special  division  of  the  clinic  and  has  carried 
on  experimental  work  with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  John  F,  Wilson  and  Miss 
Edith  Runne.  His  work  has  been  supported  by  a  grant  from  the  John  and 
Mary  R.  Markle  Foundation.  He  has  completed  three  reports  on  nonpel- 
lagrous  vitamin-B  deficiency,  on  the  effect  of  vitamin  A  in  nummular  eczema, 
and  on  the  influence  of  constituents  of  the  vitamin  B  complex  in  zinc  poisoning. 

The  local  application  of  the  new  sulfonamides  promises  to  be  of  great 
value  in  the  treatment  of  skin  infections,  and  Dr.  James  L.  Miller  is  develop- 
ing this  method  of  therapy.  Dr.  Richard  J.  Kelly  is  studying  the  endocrine 
disturbances  associated  with  juvenile  acne  and  the  effects  of  endocrine  therapy, 
in  which  Professor  Earl  T.  Engle  and  Professor  George  Draper  have  coop- 
erated. Dr.  Frank  Vero  has  completed  a  study  of  sensitization  to  tobacco  in 
cigar  factory  workers. 

In  the  mycological  laboratory,  Professor  Rhoda  W.  Benham  has  continued 
her  studies  on  the  growth  requirements  of  the  pityrosporum  ovale.  This 
fuiigus,  which  requires  unsaturated  fatty  acids,  has  proven  an  interesting 
test  object  for  the  effect  of  certain  vitamins.  The  methods  of  cultivation  which 
have  been  developed  have  also  made  possible  the  production  of  an  antigen 
with  which  Professor  Beatrice  M.  Kesten  has  been  conducting  tests  in  the 
clinic. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MEDICINE 

Professor  Walter  W.  Palmer,  Executive  Officer 

A  review  of  the  teaching  schedule  in  the  Department  has  been  in  progress 
the  past  year.  Both  students  and  staff  favor  the  present  system.  For  ten  years 
the  third  year  students  for  one  trimester  have  received  their  instruction  as 
clinical  clerks  in  the  wards.  The  fourth  year  students  act  as  clinical  clerks  in 
the  Vanderbilt  Clinic  for  one  quarter,  combining  with  surgery.  A  second 
quarter  is  spent  at  Bellevue  Hospital  in  the  wards,  divided  among  medicine, 
tuberculosis,  and  surgery.  A  few  students  are  permitted  to  substitute  for  the 
Bellevue  quarter  similar  work  at  Roosevelt  Hospital  or  special  work  on  the 
research  division  at  Welfare  Hospital.  The  one  great  advantage  of  fourth 
year  clinical  clerkships  is  the  part  students  may  take  on  routine  attending 
rounds.  Another  contribution  to  the  management  of  the  wards  by  fourth  year 
students  is  the  more  mature  work  and  attitude  on  history  taking  and  general 
conduct  of  patient  care. 

Professor  I.  Ogden  Woodruff  reports  that  the  service  at  Bellevue  Hospital 
has  continued  as  in  the  past,  although  it  has  been  necessary  to  make  adjust- 
ments in  the  attending  staff  owing  to  the  fact  that  several  have  been  called 
to  active  duty  in  the  Army  and  Naval  Reserve  Corps. 
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On  Professor  J.  Burns  Amberson,  Jr.'s,  Tuberculosis  Service  at  Bellevue 
Hospital  ninety-six  students  of  the  fourth  year  class  received  instruction  in 
the  regular  course,  and  ninety-nine  members  of  the  second  year  class  received 
instruction  in  physical  diagnosis.  Most  of  the  teaching  was  done  by  Professor 
Franklin  M.  Hanger  and  his  assistants  with  members  of  the  Bellevue  stafi 
cooperating.  This  procedure  will,  in  time,  provide  for  better  correlation  of 
the  subject  throughout  the  medical  course. 

The  two-weeks  course  was  conducted  again  this  year  for  nineteen  physicians 
from  various  parts  of  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries  in  cooperation 
with  the  Trudeau  School  of  Tuberculosis.  The  Commonwealth  Fund  awarded 
scholarships  to  five  physicians  from  Tennessee  and  Mississippi  who  spent  two 
months  at  Bellevue  on  the  Chest  Service.  At  the  request  of  Professor  Harry  S. 
Mustard,  courses  of  instruction  have  been  arranged  for  students  in  public 
health  at  the  DeLamar  Institute. 

Professor  A.  Raymond  Dochez,  Professor  Yale  Kneeland,  Jr.,  Miss  Kath- 
erine  Mills,  and  Miss  Barbara  Mulliken  have  developed  a  more  satisfactory 
method  of  vaccinating  against  the  common  cold  by  using  the  living  virus  alone 
and  in  combination  with  respiratory  bacteria.  Up  to  the  present  time  this 
method  of  immunization  has  not  developed  a  satisfactory  immunity,  which 
confirms  the  experience  of  previous  years  that  no  agent  so  far  tested  gives 
immunity  against  colds. 

After  a  study  of  the  sensitivity  of  various  antigens  Professor  Hanger  has 
standardized  the  flocculation  test  so  that  false  positives  are  eliminated  and 
the  test  can  now  be  of  wider  clinical  use. 

Professor  Alvin  F.  Coburn  and  his  associates,  under  the  grant  from  the 
W.  K.  Kellogg  Foundation,  have  continued  their  studies  in  rheumatic  fever. 
They  report  the  following  conclusions:  (i)  maturation  of  the  rheumatic 
process  can  be  inhibited  by  salicylates;  (2)  the  antibody  appears  to  be  modi- 
fied in  vitro;  the  precipitin  reaction  with  either  crystalline  egg  albumin  or 
horse  euglobulin  and  its  specific  antiserum  can  be  dispersed  by  salicylate; 
(3)  salicylate  is  split  in  vivo  into  a  number  of  derivatives,  one  or  more  of 
which  may  modify  cellular  metabolism.  Professor  Coburn  has  been  on  leave 
of  absence  during  the  academic  year  studying  with  Dr.  Rene  Jules  Dubos 
at  the  Rockefeller  Institute  on  problems  which  may  be  applied  to  his  studies 
in  rheumatic  fever. 

From  the  Edward  Daniels  Faulkner  Arthritis  Clinic,  Professors  Ralph  H. 
Boots  and  Martin  H.  Dawson  and  Dr.  T.  Lloyd  Tyson  report  that  the  thera- 
peutic value  of  gold  salts  in  the  treatment  of  rheumatoid  arthritis  has  now 
been  tested  in  approximately  250  patients.  While  far  from  proving  a  panacea, 
it  is  felt  that  gold  salts  offer  greater  promise  than  any  other  form  of  therapy 
in  this  disease.  Studies  are  being  continued  to  develop  less  toxic  compounds 
and  to  find  means  of  overcoming  the  untoward  effects  of  gold  salts. 
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At  the  request  of  and  in  collaboration  with  the  New  York  Orthopaedic 
Dispensary  and  Hospital  an  arthritis  clinic  has  been  established  in  that 
institution.  This  joint  clinic  has  already  proved  eminendy  successful.  The 
New  York  Orthopaedic  Hospital  has  also  made  available  twenty  beds  for 
the  rehabilitation  of  arthritis  patients,  which  fills  a  long-felt  need  in  rounding 
out  the  activities  of  the  arthritis  chnic. 

Professor  Dawson  and  Professor  Karl  Meyer,  of  the  Ophthalmological  Insti- 
tute, have  studied  the  synovial  fluid  and  its  enzymes.  They  have  shown  that 
the  enzyme  which  hydrolyzes  synovial  mucin  is  closely  related  to  the  "spread- 
ing factor''  of  Duran-Reynals.  Work  on  chemotherapy  along  lines  pioneered 
in  by  Fleming  and  by  Chain  and  his  associates  in  England  has  progressed 
satisfactorily.  Professor  Meyer,  who  has  been  responsible  for  the  chemical  side 
of  the  problem,  has  succeeded  in  preparing  an  extract  from  the  mold  penicil- 
hn  which  exhibits  remarkable  chemotherapeutic  properties.  This  substance, 
which  has  aroused  widespread  interest,  is  now  being  intensively  studied. 

Dr.  Joseph  C.  Turner's  investigations  have  dealt  with  cancer,  most  of  them 
immunological  studies  concerned  with  the  related  problems  of  tissue  speci- 
ficity and  the  antigenic  properties  of  organs  and  cells. 

Professor  David  Seegal,  Director  of  the  Research  Service,  First  Division, 
Welfare  Hospital,  reports  studies  by  members  of  his  staff  as  follows:  the 
beneficial  effect  of  a  highly  nutritious  diet  supplemented  with  vitamins  in 
the  treatment  of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  by  Dr.  Alfred  J.  Patek,  Jr.,  and  Dr. 
Joseph  Post;  the  histology  of  vascular  spiders,  common  in  cirrhosis,  resembling 
the  characteristics  of  an  artery  in  most  instances,  a  few  on  arterio-venous 
anastomosis,  complete  study  of  riboflavin  deficiency  in  pigs,  by  Drs.  Arthur  J. 
Patek,  Jr.,  Joseph  Victor,  and  Joseph  Post;  the  prognostic  significance  of  serum 
protein  in  cirrhosis,  by  Drs.  Post  and  Patek;  production  of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver 
in  young  albino  rats  by  feeding  cystine  in  large  amounts,  by  Drs.  Joseph 
Victor  and  David  P.  Earle,  Jr.;  crystallization  of  human  serum  albumin,  by 
Professor  Forrest  E.  Kendall;  renal  pressor  substance  and  the  development  of 
the  operation  of  spleno-reno-pexy  for  establishing  collateral  circulation,  by 
Dr.  Victor,  Dr.  David  Weeks,  Dr.  Alfred  Steiner,  and  Dr.  James  S.  Mansfield; 
effect  of  egg  yolk  on  blood  cholesterol  and  increase  in  weight  and  hypocholes- 
terolemia  in  pneumonia  followed  by  hypercholesterolemia  in  convalescence, 
by  Dr.  Steiner;  Professor  Seegal,  with  Professor  John  D.  Lyttle,  Dr.  Emily  N. 
Loeb,  Miss  Elizabeth  L.  Jost,  and  Miss  Grace  Davis,  has  completed  their  study 
of  the  exacerbation  in  chronic  glomerulonephritis;  with  Drs.  Earle,  Emily  N. 
Loeb,  Lytde,  and  Miss  Jost,  he  has  completed  a  report  on  certain  immune 
responses  to  hemolytic  streptococcus  infection  in  a  large  series  of  patients  ill . 
of  chronic  glomerulonephritis. 

Professor  Dickinson  W.  Richards,  Jr.,  reports  as  follows:  (i)  On  the  Tuber- 
culosis Service  at  Bellevue  Hospital  the  work  in  pulmonary  physiology,  under 
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a  grant  from  the  Commonwealth  Fund,  has  been  directed  by  Dr.  Andre 
Cournand.  This  work  has  included  the  systemic  study  of  pulmonary  and 
circulatory  function  before  and  after  thoracoplasty;  the  effect  of  pneumonec- 
tomy and  lobectomy  upon  pulmonary  and  circulatory  function  in  children 
and  in  adults  (in  collaboration  with  Dr.  Herbert  C.  Maier  and  Dr.  Richard 
L.  Riley);  bronchospirometry  to  measure  the  volume  and  function  of  the  lung 
separately  (in  collaboration  with  Dr.  Herbert  C.  Maier  and  Dr.  A.  W.  Har- 
rison); in  collaboration  with  the  Department  of  Physiology  of  New  York 
University,  an  attempt  to  standardize  the  ballistocardiograph  devised  by  Dr. 
Isaac  Starr  for  measuring  cardiac  output.  During  this  study  a  new  method 
of  catheterization  of  the  right  auricle  has  been  applied  to  determine  the  cardiac 
output  by  the  direct  Fick  principle.  This  method  is  also  being  used  in  a  study 
of  surgical  shock  in  patients  who  receive  surgical  treatment  on  this  Service. 
(2)  At  Welfare  Island,  Dr.  Artell  Johnson  has  employed  the  infusion  test  of 
Dr.  John  L.  Caughey  in  the  study  of  a  group  of  nephritic  patients,  finding  an 
abnormal  response  fairly  regularly  in  these  patients.  Dr.  Robert  C.  Darling, 
who  is  now  spending  a  year  at  the  Fatigue  Laboratory  at  Cambridge,  has  been 
able  to  continue  the  mathematical  analysis  of  the  process  of  mixing  and  pul- 
monary emptying  in  normal  and  abnormal  subjects  which  he  began  at  Welfare 
Island.  (3)  At  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  Professor  Richards,  with  Dr.  Eleanor 
deF.  Baldwin  and  Dr.  William  H.  Gillespie,  employed  the  technique  of 
right  heart  catheterization  in  the  study  of  peripheral  and  central  venous  pres- 
sure. Drs.  Baldwin  and  Gillespie  have  also  continued  studies  of  lung  volume 
and  pulmonary  function  in  cardiac  patients  and  patients  with  chronic  pul- 
monary disease. 

Professor  Robert  F.  Loeb,  Dr.  Joseph  W.  Ferrebee,  and  Dr.  Donald  D. 
Parker  have  investigated  the  clinical  aspects  of  the  disturbances  of  desoxycorti- 
costerone  and  found  that  the  intermittent  paralysis  which  develops  is  asso- 
ciated with  a  marked  intracellular  replacement  of  potassium  by  the  sodium 
ion.  This  change  as  well  as  the  paralysis  can  be  prevented  by  the  administra- 
tion of  potassium  chloride  in  the  drinking  water. 

Professor  and  Mrs.  Alexander  B.  Gutman  have  continued  their  studies  of 
"acid"  and  "alkaline"  phosphates  in  diseases  of  bone,  liver,  and  prostate. 
With  Professor  Hanger  they  have  pursued  a  combined  approach  to  the  dif- 
ferential diagnosis  of  jaundice  utilizing  the  serum  phosphatase  determination 
as  a  test  for  obstruction  and  the  cephalin  flocculation  reaction  as  a  test  for 
hepatitis.  Dr.  Robert  A.  Kritzler,  of  the  Department  of  Pathology,  has  col- 
laborated with  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Gutman  on  a  method  for  staining  phosphatase 
in  tissue  sections. 

Professor  Kenneth  B.  Turner  has  made  a  study  of  the  variation  in  the  serum 
cholesterol  of  individuals  with  thyroid,  hepatic,  or  renal  disease.  Professor 
Randolph  West,  continuing  his  work  in  pernicious  anemia,  has  found  that 
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liver  extract,  prepared  by  the  method  of  Dakin,  when  analyzed  in  the  Tiselius 
electrophoretic  migration  cell,  contains  two  components — a  fast  component, 
which  comprises  about  50  percent  of  the  material  and  is  wholly  inert  clinically; 
and  a  slow  component,  which  is  clinically  active. 

Professor  Michael  Heidelberger  has  succeeded  in  adapting  the  laboratory's 
quantitative  microanalysis  for  precipitins  to  the  direct  estimation  of  comple- 
ment, an  important  factor  in  diagnosis  and  immunity,  in  weight  units.  With 
Dr.  Henry  P.  Treffers  a  beginning  has  been  made  on  the  study  of  the  mech- 
anism by  which  complement  causes  hemolysis  of  sensitized  red  cells.  Professor 
Heidelberger,  in  collaboration  with  Dr.  Jules  Freund,  of  the  New  York  City 
Department  of  Health  laboratories,  is  making  a  study  of  the  effect  of  the 
route  of  injection  on  the  response  of  horses  to  immunization  with  proteins. 
Dr.  Sverre  Dick  Henriksen,  of  the  Institute  of  Bacteriology,  University  of 
Oslo,  has  continued  his  work  on  the  application  of  the  quantitative  agglutinin 
method  to  hemolytic  streptococci  as  a  Commonwealth  Fund  Fellow.  Fractiona- 
tion of  the  proteins  of  a  Type  I  strain  of  hemolytic  streptococcus  was  also 
carried  out  and  evidence  obtained  of  a  new  trypsin-resistant  antigen.  With  Dr. 
Hattie  E.  Alexander,  of  the  Babies  Hospital,  study  was  continued  of  the  nature 
of  the  curative  antibody  in  rabbit  antisera  to  the  influenza  bacillus.  Type  B. 
Continued  use  has  confirmed  the  great  advance  in  the  therapy  of  influenzal 
meningitis  in  children  made  by  introduction  of  the  more  potent  rabbit  anti- 
body preparations  developed  in  this  study.  Mrs.  Catherine  C.  MacPherson 
and  Mr.  Manfred  Mayer,  graduate  students,  are  making  progress  in  the  cor- 
relation of  the  chemical,  physical,  and  immunological  properties  of  native, 
denatured,  and  phosphorylated  proteins. 

Professor  Robert  L.  Levy,  in  collaboration  with  Drs.  Thomas  W.  Clark, 
James  E.  Patterson,  and  Howard  G,  Bruenn,  has  reported  conclusions  on  a 
study  of  137  patients  on  whom  the  anoxemia  test  has  been  done  repeatedly 
during  the  past  three  years.  Professor  Levy  and  Dr.  Richmond  L.  Moore  report 
patients  in  whom  paravertebral  alcohol  block  has  been  made  for  the  relief  of 
cardiac  pain.  Study  extending  over  a  ten-year  period  indicates  that  the  method 
of  treatment  is  without  hazard  and  affords  relief  in  about  75  percent  of  the 
patients.  Professor  Levy,  with  Dr.  Frederick  H.  Shillito  and  Dr.  F.  L.  Cham- 
berlain, has  reported  on  the  incidence  and  correlation  of  various  signs,  time  of 
appearance  and  duration,  in  cardiac  infarction,  which  should  be  helpful  in 
diagnosis  and  in  management  of  this  condition. 

Professor  Alvan  L.  Barach  is  engaged  in  a  study  of  the  physiological  changes 
which  occur  at  high  altitudes.  For  this  purpose  he  has  available  a  small  cham- 
ber for  animals  and  through  the  courtesy  of  the  New  York  City  Department 
of  Hospitals  has  at  his  disposal  a  large  high-  and  low-pressure  chamber  on 
Welfare  Island. 

The  studies  of  the  constitution  group  under  Professor  George  Draper's 
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direction  include  analyses  of  photographs  and  morphological  measurements 
by  Dr.  C.  Wesley  Dupertuis  on  subjects  with  peptic  ulcer,  gall  bladder  dis- 
turbances, coronary  disease,  and  diabetes;  irregular  dentition  and  ovarian 
disease;  blood  sugar  studies  in  relation  to  andric  and  gynic  factors;  a  constitu- 
tional study  of  550  camp  children;  collaboration  with  Professor  John  D.  Lyttle 
in  a  study  of  nephritic  children,  with  Dr.  Richard  J.  Kelly  on  acne,  and  with 
Professor  Cushman  D.  Haagensen  on  carcinoma  of  the  breast;  and  the  cardiac 
response  to  intravenous  atropine  and  the  breathing  pattern  as  shown  in 
spirographic  tracings  under  Dr.  John  L.  Caughey. 

During  the  past  year  Dr.  Armistead  C.  Crump  and  Dr.  Charles  A.  Flood 
have  been  studying  the  value  of  gastroscopy  and  evaluating  the  significance 
of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  stomach.  With  Professor  Fordyce  B.  St.  John 
they  have  continued  in  the  natural  history  of  peptic  ulcer  in  the  ulcer  follow-up 
clinic. 

Professor  William  P.  Thompson  has  continued  his  studies  on  various 
hematological  problems.  Professor  Amberson  with  Dr.  H.  McLeod  Riggins 
and  Dr.  William  H.  Stearns  has  studied  the  nature  and  behavior  of  early 
tuberculous  infiltration  of  the  lung.  With  Dr.  Otto  S.  Baum  a  study  of  various 
types  of  pneumonia  in  patients  with  tuberculosis  has  been  carried  out.  Studies 
of  the  uses  of  sulfonamide  drugs  in  various  tuberculosis  conditions  and  also 
in  some  nontuberculous  suppurative  diseases  have  been  made  in  the  Surgical 
Section  by  Dr.  Adrian  Lambert,  Jr. 

With  Dr.  Jessica  Leland,  Professor  Palmer  has  continued  his  studies  in  the 
pathological  physiology  of  the  thyroid  gland.  It  would  seem  that  the  more 
reliable  tests  are  the  basal  metabolism  rate,  blood  iodine,  urinary  creatin,  and 
insulin  resistance,  in  the  order  mentioned. 

Professor  Palmer  completed  his  service  as  Medical  Director  and  Professor 
Loeb  as  Associate  Medical  Director  of  the  Neurological  Institute.  Professor 
Kenneth  R.  McAlpin  resigned  to  accept  a  position  with  Dr.  Edwin  Locke  in 
the  Student  Health  Department  at  Williams  College.  Drs.  Frederick  R.  Bailey, 
Helen  Gavin,  and  Arthur  M.  Master  were  promoted  from  Associates  to  Assist- 
ant Clinical  Professors. 

Mention  may  be  made  of  the  organization  of  Base  Hospital  No.  2  which 
includes  twenty-two  members  of  the  staff,  the  medical  section  headed  by 
Professor  Kenneth  B.  Turner.  Should  the  unit  be  called,  the  reorganization  of 
the  staff  is  already  planned  so  that  the  positions  both  teaching  and  clinical  are 
provided  for,  and  the  changes  made  necessary  by  reduced  staff  are  arranged. 
A  Catastrophe  Unit  and  an  Emergency  Receiving  Unit  have  been  organized 
by  members  of  the  staff.  Additional  activities  by  members  of  the  staff  in  the 
national  defense  program  are:  Professor  Palmer,  member  of  Medical  Com- 
mittee, National  Research  Council;  Professor  Dochez,  member  of  the  Sur- 
geons' General  Committee  to  cope  with  infections  in  Government  camps  and 
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hospitals;  Professor  Loeb,  chairman  of  National  Research  Council  Subcom- 
mittee on  Blood  Substitutions;  Professor  Dawson,  Director  of  the  Commission 
on  Hemolytic  Streptococcal  Disease,  and  member  of  the  Board  of  Epidemic 
Diseases  in  the  Army;  Professor  Heildelberger,  member  of  the  National  Ad- 
visory Pneumonia  Commission;  Professor  Amberson,  member  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Tuberculosis  of  the  National  Research  Council;  Professor  Albert  R. 
Lamb  and  Professor  West,  advisers  to  the  Draft  Board;  and  Professor  Yale 
Kneeland,  Jr.,  physician  to  his  local  Draft  Board. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  NEUROLOGY 

Professor  Walter  W.  Palmer,  Executive  Officer 

The  past  year  has  been  characterized  primarily  by  a  great  increase  both  in 
scope  and  number  of  research  activities  of  the  Department.  Professor  Tracy  J. 
Putnam  has  continued  his  study  of  the  operative  treatment  of  athetosis,  tremor, 
and  torticollis.  With  Professor  Abner  Wolf  and  Dr.  Lew^is  Thomas  he  has 
been  making  an  experimental  and  pathological  study  of  brain  abscesses,  and 
w^ith  Dr.  Judah  Ebin  he  has  been  studying  the  use  of  carbon  dioxide  snow 
with  the  electrocautery  for  the  control  of  bleeding,  the  resection  of  venous 
sinuses,  the  removal  of  block  sections  of  brain,  and  for  the  excision  of  angio- 
mata  of  the  brain.  Professor  Putnam,  with  Dr.  John  G.  Lynn  and  Dr.  Dan  H. 
Moore,  has  extended  earlier  studies  of  heterophile  antibody  changes  in  patients 
with  multiple  sclerosis.  Dr.  Lynn,  with  Dr.  Moore  and  Professor  Putnam,  has 
completed  a  study  in  which  the  range  of  deviation  of  electrophoretic  patterns 
for  the  protein  faction  of  normal  human  blood  plasma  has  been  determined. 
Professor  Putnam  has  also  devised  an  electrical  recording  apparatus  for  the 
analysis  of  low-frequency  waves  in  electroencephalography. 

Dr.  Paul  F.  A.  Hoefer  and  Dr.  J.  Lawrence  Pool  have  made  a  study  of  the 
transmission  of  impulses  through  the  nervous  system  during  experimental 
seizures  produced  by  cortical  stimulation.  Dr.  Hoefer  is  also  engaged  in  an 
analysis  of  the  first  1,500  electroencephalograms  made  at  the  Neurological 
Institute.  Drs.  Hoefer,  Joseph  Moldaver,  Veronica  O'Brien,  and  Justin  Greene 
have  been  engaged  in  a  study  of  the  electromyographic  responses  of  children 
with  various  types  of  motor  disabilities.  A  reappraisal  of  the  clinical  value 
of  chronaxia  measurements  is  also  being  conducted  by  Dr.  Moldaver  and  Dr. 
Hoefer.  Dr.  Hoefer  and  Dr.  Douglas  M.  Kelley,  of  the  Department  of  Psy- 
chiatry, have  begun  a  study  of  the  effects  of  curare  and  curare  substitutes  as 
well  as  of  barbiturates  upon  motor  phenomena  as  determined  electromyo- 
graphically  in  patients  with  dyskinesias.  Dr.  Kelley,  with  Professor  Putnam 
and  Dr.  Rollo  J.  Masselink,  has  made  a  series  of  observations  with  the 
Rorscharch  method  in  patients  with  trigeminal  neuralgia  and  other  types  of 
facial  pain. 
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Dr.  Harold  Lamport  has  been  studying  the  problem  of  neurogenic  renal 
ischemia  and  has  developed  methods  for  "relative  blood  flow  measurement." 
He  has  also  made  studies  on  the  relationship  between  afferent  and  efferent 
arteriolar  renal  resistance  in  the  normal  human  kidney  and  under  various 
experimental  conditions.  In  addition,  Dr.  Lamport  has  developed  a  simple 
mechanical  maneuver  for  the  relief  of  acute  otitis  media  which  appears  to 
have  significant  value  in  the  field  of  aviation  medicine. 

Dr.  Joseph  W.  Ferrebee  has  continued  his  studies  on  tissue  concentration 
and  in  the  renal  excretion  of  vitamin  Bi  and  B2  in  deficient  and  normal  ani- 
mals and  human  subjects.  Drs.  Ferrebee,  Walter  O.  Klingman,  and  Angus 
M.  Frantz  have  carried  out  extended  observations  on  the  effects  of  vitamins  Be 
and  E  in  patients  suffering  from  pseudohypertrophic  muscular  dystrophy  and 
amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis.  Contrary  to  the  enthusiastic  reports  of  others, 
they  have  demonstrated  that  vitamins  are  devoid  of  beneficial  effects  in  these 
disorders.  Dr.  Ferrebee  with  Dr.  Octa  C.  Leigh,  Jr.,  of  the  Department  of 
Surgery,  and  Robert  Berliner  made  a  critical  study  of  the  Evans  blue  method 
for  plasma  volume  determinations  and  indicated  its  fallacies  when  applied 
to  the  study  of  shock  and  other  abnormal  states.  With  Professors  Dana  W. 
Atchley,  Robert  F.  Loeb,  and  others  of  the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Dr. 
William  Carnes,  of  the  Department  of  Pathology,  Dr.  Ferrebee  studied  the 
chemical  changes  in  the  muscles  of  dogs  showing  paralysis  from  continued 
injections  of  desoxycorticosterone. 

Professor  Abner  Wolf,  Dr.  David  Cowen,  and  Professor  Beryl  H.  Paige 
continued  their  studies  on  toxoplasmosis.  Professor  Wolf  and  Dr.  Harold 
Landow  have  been  studying  the  fate  of  homologous  azoproteins  injected  into 
the  subarachnoid  space.  Professors  Wolf  and  Homer  D.  Kesten,  of  the  De- 
partment of  Pathology,  have  also  made  observations  on  the  cerebral  and 
cerebellar  damage  caused  in  animals  by  locoweed. 

Dr.  Heinrich  B.  Waelsch  has  continued  his  studies  on  the  lipid  metabolism 
of  the  brain  with  the  aid  of  the  hydrogen  isotope.  A  new  approach  to  lipid 
metabolism  was  also  inaugurated,  namely,  the  study  of  the  acetal-phosphatides 
which  comprise  about  10  percent  of  the  phosphatides  of  the  brain.  Dr.  Waelsch 
made  a  study  of  the  source  of  the  carbon  atom  present  in  urea  and  established 
that  a  large  part  of  it  is  derived  from  carbon  dioxide.  Dr.  Waelsch  made 
further  observations  on  the  metabolism  of  methionine  as  the  essential  methyla- 
tating  agent  for  choline  and  adrenalin. 

Dr.  Sidney  C.  Werner  has  continued  his  studies  on  the  urinary  excretion 
of  gonadotropin,  estrogen,  and  androgen  in  establishing  the  long-needed 
norms.  He  has  also  extended  his  studies  to  patients  with  Addison's  disease 
and  dwarfism  and,  in  collaboration  with  Professor  George  E.  Daniels,  of  the 
Department  of  Psychiatry,  he  has  been  studying  fluctuations  in  hormone 
excretion  in  relation  to  the  mental  state  in  a  number  of  psychoneurotic  patients. 
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Professor  Cornelius  G.  Dyke  has  continued  his  studies  on  the  abnormal 
pneumoencephalogram  and  ventriculogram  and  is  writing  a  monograph  on 
this  subject  with  Dr.  Leo  M.  Davidoff .  Professor  Emeritus  Charles  A.  Elsberg, 
with  Drs.  Hyman  Spotnitz  and  Edward  I.  Strongin,  of  the  Department  of 
Psychiatry,  has  studied  the  effects  of  odorous  substances  upon  secretion  of  the 
parotid  gland.  He  has  also  been  studying  the  nerve  pathway  involved  in  this 
response. 

Professor  Henry  A.  Riley  is  bringing  to  completion  his  new  Adas  of  the 
nervous  system.  Professor  Josephine  B.  Neal  is  completing  a  monograph  on 
Clinical  Encephalitis  in  which  are  being  brought  together  the  experiences 
with  a  large  group  of  patients  over  the  past  twenty  years.  Professor  Charles  A. 
McKendree  and  Dr.  Leon  A.  Salmon  are  engaged  in  writing  a  volume  on 
the  clinical  examination  of  the  nervous  system.  Professor  Otto  Marburg  has 
published  a  volume  on  hydrocephalus. 

The  clinical  studies  included  observations  of  Professor  Byron  Stookey  on 
spinal  cord  compression  in  the  cervical  region  by  herniation  of  the  nucleus 
pulposus.  Dr.  Samuel  Reback  and  Dr.  Lester  A.  Mount  have  described  a 
familial  disease  termed  by  them  "paroxysmal  familial  choreoathetosis."  Pro- 
fessor John  E.  Scarff  has  described  a  new  method  of  treatment  of  cranio- 
pharyngiomata  and  with  Professor  Stookey  and  Dr.  Michael  Teitelbaum  has 
made  a  study  of  frontal  lobectomy  in  the  treatment  of  brain  tumors.  Professor 
Louis  Casamajor  and  Dr.  Robert  W.  Laidlaw  have  made  a  study  of  pneu- 
moencephalography in  children.  Professor  Richard  M.  Brickner  and  Dr. 
Albert  A.  Rosner  made  a  study  of  certain  physiological  aspects  of  the  obsessive 
state. 

The  value  of  the  library  of  the  Neurological  Institute  has  been  gready  en- 
hanced through  the  generosity  of  Professor  Elsberg,  who  has  donated  his  col- 
lection of  5,000  classified  reprints  and  abstracts  of  neurological  subjects  as  well 
as  a  large  number  of  books  and  files  of  journals.  The  libraries  of  the  Medical 
School  and  the  Neurological  Institute  have  benefited  by  the  generous  donation 
of  a  large  collection  of  volumes  on  neurology  and  related  subjects  by  Professor 
Oliver  S.  Strong,  who  retired  in  1937. 

In  the  past  year  a  number  of  conferences  have  been  held  at  the  Neurological 
Institute  at  which  many  guest  speakers  have  participated.  These  included 
Professor  Dedev  Bronk,  Cornell  University;  Professor  James  Shannon,  New 
York  University;  Dr.  Leslie  Webster,  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical 
Research;  and  Professor  Harold  Wolff,  of  Cornell  University. 

On  the  first  of  July  Dr.  Tracy  J.  Putnam,  Professor  of  Neurology  and  Neuro- 
surgery, will  become  Executive  Officer  of  the  Department  and  Medical  Direc- 
tor of  the  Neurological  Institute  to  succeed  Professor  Walter  W.  Palmer,  Bard 
Professor  of  Medicine,  who  has  served  in  these  capacities  since  January,  1938. 
Dr.  Frederick  A.  Metder,  formerly  Professor  of  Anatomy  at  the  University  of 
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Georgia,  has  accepted  the  post  of  Associate  Professor  of  Anatomy,  assigned  to 
Neurology.  Dr.  Elvin  A.  Kabat  and  Dr.  Heinrich  B.  Waelsch  have  been  ap- 
pointed Research  Associates  in  Biochemistry,  assigned  to  the  Department  of 
Neurology.  Dr.  Lewis  Thomas  has  been  made  the  first  incumbent  of  the 
Frederick  Tilney  Memorial  Fellowship  and  has  been  assigned  to  work  at  the 
Thorndike  Laboratory  of  the  Boston  City  Hospital.  Dr.  Joseph  W.  Ferrebee, 
Instructor  in  Medicine,  assigned  to  Neurology,  has  resigned  to  become  Assist- 
ant Professor  of  Dental  Medicine  at  Harvard  University. 

Mrs.  Joshua  Rosett  has  established  the  Joshua  Rosett  Fund  for  the  study  of 
convulsive  disorders,  in  memory  of  her  husband,  the  late  Professor  Joshua 
Rosett.  Other  substantial  grants  have  been  made  by  the  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion, the  Carnegie  Corporation,  the  de  Nemours  Foundation,  the  Dazian 
Foundation,  the  Matheson  Foundation,  the  Research  Corporation,  and  the 
Friedsam  Foundation.  These  grants  as  well  as  other  gifts  have  aided  mate- 
rially in  the  work  carried  on  in  the  Department, 

DEPARTMENT  OF  NURSING 

Professor  Margaret  E.  Conrad,  Executive  Ofl&cer 

The  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  was  conferred  upon  fourteen  graduate  stu- 
dents on  June  3.  All  but  one  of  the  group  are  actively  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  nursing.  Seventy-one  students  received  diplomas  at  the  graduation  exercises, 
held  on  June  5. 

The  class  gift  to  the  School  this  year  was  a  beautiful  Red  Cross  flag,  an 
appropriate  gift  from  the  Class  of  1941,  whose  keen  interest  in  the  Red  Cross 
was  earlier  indicated  by  the  pageant  depicting  the  history  of  this  organization. 

Permanent  arrangements  have  been  completed  for  added  affiliations:  the 
public  health  experience  with  Henry  Street  Visiting  Nurse  Service  to  provide 
for  two  weeks  of  training  on  an  observation  basis;  and  an  affiliation  for  psy- 
chiatric nursing  with  the  New  York  State  Psychiatric  Institute  and  Hospital, 
which  replaces  the  former  arrangement  with  the  Westchester  Division  of  the 
New  York  Hospital.  The  School  of  Nursing  of  Highland  Hospital  in  Roch- 
ester, New  York,  has  been  added  as  an  affiliating  school  for  training  periods 
of  twelve  weeks  each  in  neurological  and  pediatric  nursing.  The  number  of 
agencies  and  institutions  to  be  visited  by  the  student  nurses  for  further  psy- 
chiatric clinical  experience  has  been  enlarged.  The  Hudson  Guild  has  arranged 
special  demonstrations  showing  the  program  of  a  typical  neighborhood  settle- 
ment house. 

The  Florence  Nightingale  Collection,  given  to  the  School  by  Professor 
Hugh  Auchincloss  in  memory  of  his  mother,  has  received  a  number  of  notable 
additions  during  the  year.  It  is  unquestionably  the  finest  collection  of  Night- 
ingale memorabilia  in  this  country. 
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Miss  Marietta  D,  Papasaph  and  Miss  Katherine  Salieari,  the  two  Greek  stu- 
dents who  finished  the  course  in  September,  were  prevented  by  the  poHtical 
situation  from  returning  to  Greece  until  spring,  and  sailed  on  the  S.  S.  "Zam- 
zam."  The  Near  East  Foundation  has  reported  that  they  are  safe  and  are 
continuing  homeward  and  that  they  acquitted  themselves  with  great  credit, 
both  as  to  personal  courage  and  professional  resourcefulness,  during  that  dis- 
astrous experience.  Three  graduates  from  the  Class  of  1940,  Susan  Ralph, 
Martha  Reis,  and  Marion  Weimer,  sailed  in  June  for  duty  with  the  Harvard 
Red  Cross  Unit  for  Communicable  Diseases. 

Miss  Sheila  Dwyer,  part-time  Instructor  in  Nursing,  returned  from  her 
leave  of  absence  with  the  American  Hospital  in  England,  reporting  many  in- 
teresting and  valuable  experiences.  Miss  Mary  Ludes  resigned  as  Instructor 
in  Nursing.  Her  position  will  be  filled  on  July  i  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Gill. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  OBSTETRICS  AND  GYNECOLOGY 

Professor  Benjamin  P.  Watson,  Executive  Ofl&cer 

The  work  of  the  Department  continues  as  outlined  last  year.  The  greatest  dif- 
ficulty during  the  year  to  come  will  be  the  problem  of  securing  suitably  trained 
men  for  resident  staff  appointments.  As  previously  reported,  the  length  of 
service  for  assistant  residents  was  increased  from  twelve  to  eighteen  months; 
many  of  the  men  appointed  were  Army  or  Navy  Reserve  oflScers  and,  conse- 
quently, these  appointees  were  either  unable  to  report  at  all  or  were  called 
shortly  after  arrival.  It  may,  therefore,  be  necessary  to  return  to  a  training 
period  of  twelve  months  and,  in  addition,  lower  the  prerequisite  of  two  years 
of  general  training.  Dr.  C.  Paul  O'Connell,  a  Naval  Reserve  officer,  is  the  first 
member  of  the  attending  staff  to  report  for  active  duty,  and  he  has  been 
granted  a  leave  of  absence.  With  the  exception  of  one  member  of  the  staff 
who  plans  to  take  the  examination  next  year,  all  members  of  the  attending 
and  assistant  attending  staff  are  certified  by  the  American  Board  of  Obstetrics 
and  Gynecology. 

The  studies  of  Professor  William  E.  Caldwell,  Dr.  Howard  C.  Moloy,  and 
Dr.  Louis  M.  D'Esopo  on  pelvic  architecture  and  the  mechanism  of  labor  are 
continuing  with  the  help  of  a  grant  from  the  Commonwealth  Fund. 

In  the  work  of  the  endocrine  clinic  a  closer  cooperation  has  been  established 
with  the  Department  of  Anatomy,  resulting  in  the  benefit  of  the  advice  of  the 
pioneers  in  this  field.  Professors  Philip  E.  Smith  and  Earl  T.  Engle.  Dr. 
Charles  L.  Buxton  has  published  several  reports  on  the  work  already  done. 

Professor  Alvin  J.  B.  Tillman  and  Dr.  Samuel  Graff,  of  the  Department  of 
Biochemistry,  are  attempting  a  new  approach  to  the  pregnancy  toxemia  prob- 
lem. The  results  so  far  obtained  are  promising.  Dr.  William  E.  Pollard,  in 
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cooperation  with  members  of  the  I>epartments  of  Pediatrics  and  Ophthal- 
mology, has  made  a  study  of  the  effect  of  vitamin  K  on  the  bleeding  tendencies 
of  the  new  born. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  OPHTHALMOLOGY 

Professor  Phillips  Thygeson,  Executive  Officer 

There  was  no  important  change  in  the  undergraduate  teaching  schedule  of 
the  Department  during  the  year,  but  the  graduate  teaching  program  for  resi- 
dents of  our  own  and  affiliated  departments  was  enlarged  and  revised  to  in- 
clude more  extensive  lecture  and  laboratory  work,  particularly  in  the  subjects 
of  physiological  optics  and  pathology. 

The  Knapp  Memorial  Foundation  in  Ophthalmology,  created  through  the 
generosity  of  Professor  Arnold  Knapp,  has  already  proven  to  be  a  great  addi- 
tion to  the  work  of  the  Department.  Its  funds  have  been  devoted,  as  outlined 
by  Professor  Knapp,  to  the  support  of  the  graduate  teaching  and  research  pro- 
gram, particularly  to  cover  certain  expenses  in  connection  with  the  basic 
science  course  given  annually  for  residents  of  our  own  and  affiliated  institu- 
tions, and  also  to  cover  laboratory  expenses  for  six  residents  from  affiliated 
institutions  working  on  theses  as  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medi- 
cal Science.  Two  candidates.  Dr.  Alfred  J.  Elliot  and  Dr.  Webb  P.  Chamber- 
lain, both  from  the  New  York  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  received  their  degrees 
this  June. 

The  experimental  work  in  the  Knapp  Laboratory  conducted  by  Dr.  Ludwig 
von  Sallmann  included  the  continuation  and  completion  of  experiments  on 
the  hydrogel  qualities  of  the  vitreous,  on  the  pathogenesis  of  vitreous  detach- 
ment, and  on  the  postmortem  changes  in  the  osmotic  concentration  of  the 
vitreous  by  freezing  point  determinations.  In  addition,  studies  were  initiated 
on  the  iontophoretic  introduction  of  drugs  into  the  vitreous,  on  the  influence 
of  halogens  and  related  compounds  on  the  retina,  and  on  the  histopathology  of 
cataractous  lenses  removed  at  operation. 

Professor  Myra  L.  Johnson,  on  leave  of  absence  from  the  Department  of 
Zoology  of  Smith  College,  was  the  first  holder  of  a  fellowship  under  the  Knapp 
Memorial  Foundation.  The  subject  of  her  investigation  was  retinal  degenera- 
tion and  repair  in  avitaminosis  A. 

Dr.  Arnold  Knapp,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Ophthalmology,  again  was  of  the 
greatest  aid  to  the  Department  during  the  year  through  his  services  as  con- 
sultant and  teacher. 

The  general  research  program  of  the  Department  has  progressed  satisfac- 
torily, the  clinical  and  laboratory  staff  contributed  thirty-nine  publications  to 
the  ophthalmological  literature.  Professor  George  K.  Smelser  completed  an 
analysis  of  some  of  the  orbital  changes  in  experimental  exophthalmos  in  rela- 
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tion  to  primary  and  secondary  factors  and  with  Dr.  Louis  Levin  and  Professor 
Aura  E.  Severinghaus  concluded  a  study  of  the  behavior  of  anterior  pituitary 
hormones  (gonad-  and  thyroid-stimulating)  in  the  ultracentrifuge.  Problems 
under  investigation  included:  a  study  of  changes  in  water  and  fat  content  of 
orbital  tissues  in  experimental  exophthalmos;  a  program  of  investigation  of 
exophthalmos  by  means  of  the  extirpation  of  the  Harderian  orbital  glands  and 
the  transplantation  of  various  types  of  fat  to  the  orbit;  and  a  study  of  the 
anterior  pituitary  factors  involved  in  experimental  exophthalmos. 

Professor  Karl  Meyer  and  assistants  worked  out  a  rnicromethod  for  the 
estimation  of  hyaluronic  acid  which  will  be  applied  to  the  study  of  aqueous 
and  vitreous  humor  and  of  subretinal  fluid.  They  continued  to  collaborate 
with  Professor  Martin  H.  Dawson  and  Dr.  Gladys  L.  Hobby,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine,  on  a  study  of  the  relationship  between  "spreading  factor" 
and  the  enzyme  hyaluronidase.  In  connection  with  this  problem  the  mucopoly- 
saccharide fractions  of  skin  were  isolated.  Also  in  collaboration  with  Professor 
Dawson  and  Dr.  Hobby  the  bactericidal  agent  penicillin,  elaborated  by  a  mold, 
is  being  isolated;  the  purified  agent  has  been  found  to  be  active  both  in  vitro 
and  in  vivo  in  minute  amounts  against  large  doses  of  hemolytic  streptococci 
and  certain  other  bacteria.  These  investigations  were  aided  by  a  grant  from 
the  John  and  Mary  R.  Markle  Foundation. 

Dr.  Clarence  H.  Albaugh  with  Dr.  E.  B.  Dunphy,  of  Boston,  reported  clini- 
cal and  experimental  studies  on  the  use  of  cyclodiathermy  in  glaucoma.  Pro- 
fessor Algernon  B.  Reese  published  studies  on  glaucoma  surgery,  on  orbital 
tumors  and  their  surgical  treatment,  and  on  the  relation  of  drusen  of  the  optic 
nerve  to  tuberous  sclerosis.  Dr.  Hugh  S.  McKeown  reported  on  detachment  of 
the  retina  and  the  results  of  electrosurgical  treatment.  Dr.  Raymond  L.  Pfeififer 
reported  on  the  localization  of  intraocular  foreign  bodies  with  the  contact  lens. 

Professor  Gordon  M.  Bruce  published  a  review  on  virus  diseases  and  the 
eye.  Professor  Thomas  H.  Johnson  published  a  study  of  vision-testing  proce- 
dures and  Dr.  Charles  A.  Perera  described  glass  membrane  formation  in  birth 
injuries  of  the  cornea.  Dr.  Ferdinand  L.  P.  Koch  published  on  color  photog- 
raphy of  the  human  ocular  fundus  and  reported  a  clinical  study  of  the  caliber 
of  the  retinal  arterioles  and  of  the  retinal  arterial  diastolic  blood  pressure  in 
systemic  vascular  hypertension. 

Professor  John  H.  Dunnington  reported  studies  on  cataract  surgery,  on 
retinal  detachment,  and  on  the  surgical  treatment  of  blepharoptosis.  Professor 
John  P.  Macnie  completed  a  study  on  eikonometry  in  which  a  survey  was 
made  of  the  results  obtained  in  the  examination  of  over  six  hundred  patients, 
322  of  whom  showed  definite  differences  in  the  size  of  retinal  images. 

Professor  Thygeson  continued  his  studies  on  external  ocular  infections  and 
with  Dr.  William  Stone,  Jr.,  reported  on  the  genitourinary  localization  of  the 
virus  of  inclusion  conjunctivitis.  Continued  progress  was  made  on  the  local  use 
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of  sulfathiazole  and  related  compounds,  particularly  in  the  treatment  of  inclu- 
sion conjunctivitis  and  in  staphylococcic  blepharo-conjunctivitis.  Problems 
under  investigation  included  the  epidemiology  of  diplobacillary  conjunctivitis, 
the  treatment  of  herpes  corneae,  and  the  etiology  of  acute  follicular  conjuncti- 
vitis of  Beal. 

Professor  Richard  Thompson  made  a  study  of  Gram  negative  bacilli  found 
in  chronic  conjunctivitis  and  continued  his  study  on  the  pathogenic  staphy- 
lococci as  related  to  wound  infection.  With  Dr.  Edward  Gallardo  he  initiated 
a  study  of  the  sulfonamide  compounds  in  staphylococcal  intraocular  infections 
and  continued  experiments  on  the  absorption  of  these  compounds  into  the  eye 
from  the  conjunctival  sac.  Studies  on  the  antibacterial  properties  of  tears  were 
continued  and  a  review  on  lysozyme  and  its  relation  to  the  antibacterial  prop- 
erties of  various  tissues  and  secretions  was  published. 

The  Department  sponsored  four  scientific  exhibits  during  the  year:  one  by 
Professor  Thygeson,  on  ocular  infections,  at  the  Post-Graduate  Fortnight  of 
the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine;  one  by  Drs.  Charles  A.  Perera  and  John 
S.  McGavic,  on  ocular  tumors,  at  the  October  meeting  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Ophthalmology  and  Otolaryngology;  one  by  Professor  Richard 
Thompson  and  Dr.  Devorah  Locatcher-Khorazo,  on  ocular  bacteriology,  at 
the  June  meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Association;  and  one  by  Professor 
Thygeson  and  Dr.  Stone,  on  the  epidemiology  of  inclusion  conjunctivitis,  also 
at  the  American  Medical  Association  Convention.  The  staff  again  contributed 
in  an  important  way  to  the  graduate  teaching  program  of  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Ophthalmology  and  Otolaryngology  at  the  October  meeting. 

The  Department  entertained  numerous  visitors  during  the  school  year  and 
provided  two  special  scientific  programs,  one  in  October  for  a  group  of  dele- 
gates from  South  and  Central  America  who  were  returning  from  the  Pan- 
American  Congress  of  Ophthalmology  in  Cleveland,  and  one  in  January  for 
research  workers  in  ophthalmology  from  Harvard  University,  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  OTOLARYNGOLOGY 

Professor  John  D.  Kernan,  Executive  Officer 

During  the  academic  year  1940-41  the  undergraduate  teaching  has  been  con- 
tinued in  small  groups  with  individual  instructors  as  instituted  last  year.  This 
method  of  handling  the  undergraduate  problem  seems  to  have  been  more  suc- 
cessful in  creating  interest  in  the  clinical  problems  of  otolaryngology  in  the 
third  year  medical  students.  The  teaching  schedule  has  been  somewhat  ham- 
pered, however,  by  national  defense.  During  the  academic  year  Drs.  Page 
Northington  and  Sylvester  Daly  have  been  called  to  active  duty  in  the  U.  S. 
Navy  and  Drs.  Lee  R.  Pierce,  Joseph  A.  Coleman,  and  Herbert  S.  Friedman 
are  serving  in  the  U.  S.  Army. 
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A  procedure  for  joint  follow-up  has  been  added  for  cases  of  malignancy  with 
the  Department  of  Radiology.  Thus  both  departments  may  study  cases  at  the 
same  time,  obviating  the  necessity  of  the  patients  making  duplicate  visits  and 
enabling  the  undergraduate  groups  to  be  present  at  the  discussions. 

The  graduate  teaching  which  was  undertaken  in  an  expanded  form  last  year 
has  been  continued  and  a  program  in  the  basic  sciences  is  now  available  for 
established  residencies  in  the  hospitals  affiliated  with  the  University.  The 
Departments  of  Pathology,  Bacteriology,  Biochemistry,  and  Anatomy  have 
cooperated  with  the  Department  of  Otolaryngology  in  making  this  program 
available.  Residents  in  otolaryngology  in  the  affiliated  hospitals  may  take  ad- 
vantage of  these  opportunities  upon  the  recommendation  of  their  chiefs  of 
services.  It  is  hoped  that  in  the  rounding  out  of  the  basic  science  program  all 
the  residents  in  the  affiliated  hospitals  as  well  as  in  the  Presbyterian  Hospital 
will  be  well  prepared  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  American  Board  of 
Otolaryngology;  also  that  sufficient  interest  in  some  of  the  basic  science  prob- 
lems may  be  aroused  to  have  one  or  more  of  the  residents  undertake  a  study 
with  the  idea  of  applying  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medical  Science.  The 
courses  in  anatomy  were  given  by  Dr.  DeGraaf  Woodman,  in  the  basic  dissec- 
tion of  the  head  and  neck,  and  by  Professor  Samuel  R.  Detwiler  and  staff,  in 
the  special  senses.  Courses  in  the  embryology  and  anatomy  of  the  paranasal 
sinuses  were  conducted  by  Dr.  Daniel  C.  Baker,  Jr.  Professor  Edmund  P. 
Fowler,  Jr.,  and  Dr.  Franz  Altmann  have  been  in  charge  of  the  histopathology 
of  the  nose,  throat,  and  ear.  Professor  Magnus  I.  Gregersen  has  graciously  con- 
sented to  open  the  laboratories  of  the  Department  of  Physiology  to  any  of  the 
residents  who  have  a  particular  problem  in  physiology  and  to  direct  their  ac- 
tivities. It  is  planned  to  continue  this  graduate  work  next  year  under  the  same 
instructors. 

Professor  Fowler  has  continued  the  study  of  otosclerosis  and  the  preparation 
of  temporal  bones.  The  experimental  study  on  fenestration  of  the  labyrinth 
was  continued  and  the  report  of  the  results  will  shortly  appear  in  the  Archives 
of  Otolaryngology. 

Professors  John  D.  Kernan  and  George  R.  Brighton  have  given  two  courses 
in  the  technique  of  bronchoscopy  and  oesophagoscopy  to  several  practitioners 
of  otolaryngology.  The  Commonwealth  Fund  has  used  the  facilities  of  the 
bronchoscopic  division  under  the  direction  of  Professors  Kernan  and  Brighton 
for  the  instruction  of  the  otolaryngologists  in  their  small  hospitals  throughout 
the  United  States. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PATHOLOGY 

Professor  James  W.  Jobling,  Executive  Officer 

The  changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  Department  for  the  past  year  have  been  as 
follows:  Dr.  Gustave  J.  Dammin,  a  lieutenant  in  the  Medical  Reserve  Corps, 
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was  called  to  active  service.  Professor  Hans  Kaunitz,  formerly  a  member  of 
Eppinger's  clinic  in  Vienna,  on  leave  of  absence  from  the  University  of  the 
Philippines,  has  been  working  in  the  laboratory  since  February.  Dr.  Con- 
stantiono  Mignone,  of  the  University  of  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  the  holder  of  a 
Rockefeller  Foundation  Fellowship,  has  joined  the  Department  temporarily. 
New  appointees  are:  Dr.  John  M.  Baldwin,  Jr.,  from  Presbyterian  Hospital; 
Dr.  Ernest  M.  Evans,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  in  Philadelphia;  and  Dr. 
Philip  D.  Wiedel,  who  has  just  completed  his  medical  studies  here.  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Chang,  from  the  Radiology  Department,  has  been  working  in  pathology 
for  the  past  year.  Dr.  Edwin  A.  Graber  and  Dr.  Sidney  H.  Stone  assisted  in 
the  teaching  of  the  dental  students  in  the  course  in  pathology. 

Lectures  were  given  during  the  course  in  pathology  for  the  second  year  stu- 
dents by  Dr.  Rudolf  Schoenheimer,  Associate  Professor  of  Biochemistry;  Dr. 
Richard  E.  Shope,  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical  Research  at  Prince- 
ton; Dr.  William  H.  Woglom,  Associate  Professor  of  Cancer  Research;  Dr. 
Lester  R.  Cahn,  Associate  Professor  of  Dentistry;  Dr.  George  F.  Cahill,  Pro- 
fessor of  Urology;  Dr.  David  Marine,  of  Montefiore  Hospital;  Dr.  Maurice  N. 
Richter,  Professor  of  Pathology,  New  York  Post-Graduate  Medical  School; 
Dr.  J.  Gardner  Hopkins,  Professor  of  Dermatology;  and  Professor  Paul 
Klemperer,  of  Mount  Sinai  Hospital.  Professor  Hans  Smetana  has  been  in 
charge  of  the  teaching  of  the  dental  students,  and  the  lectures  to  the  student 
nurses  have  been  given  by  Dr.  Robert  C.  Horn,  Jr. 

The  routine  pathological  work  of  the  Sloane  Hospital  for  Women  has  been 
carried  out  as  in  past  years  under  the  supervision  of  Professor  Eugene  S.  Coler 
and  Professor  John  H.  Boyd.  During  the  period  January  i  to  December  31, 
1940,  1,410  gynecological  specimens  and  sixty-seven  placentae  were  examined. 
Baby  autopsies  continue  to  be  done  by  Professor  Beryl  Paige,  of  Babies  Hos- 
pital, inasmuch  as  the  Babies  Hospital  staf?  is  in  charge  of  Sloane  Hospital's 
Pediatric  Service. 

The  regular  course  in  gynecological  and  obstetrical  pathology  as  given  in 
the  senior  year  has  been  maintained.  A  complete  new  set  of  microscopic  slides 
was  collected  and  cut  during  the  past  year,  bringing  the  course  up  to  date  with 
recent  developments. 

Pathological  reports  of  interesting  current  cases  have  been  presented  to  the 
staff  at  the  bimonthly  conference.  The  Department  has  been  glad  to  cooperate 
with  other  departments  in  supplying  material  for  research  purposes. 

During  1940,  283  surgical  specimens  were  examined,  and  necropsies  were 
performed  upon  sixty-five  infants  from  the  Sloane  Hospital.  Sixty-two  au- 
topsies were  performed  on  patients  from  the  Neurological  Institute,  and  342 
surgical  specimens  obtained  from  neurosurgical  operations  in  the  past  year 
were  examined.  In  addition,  there  have  been  134  examinations  of  fresh  tissue 
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preparations  made  at  the  operating  table.  This  last  type  of  examination  has 
been  of  increasing  importance.  Fifty-six  brains  obtained  at  necropsy  at  the 
Presbyterian  Hospital  have  been  examined,  and  twenty-eight  obtained  at  the 
Babies  Hospital. 

The  period  of  service  of  the  interns  in  neuropathology  from  the  Neurologi- 
cal Institute  has  been  increased  from  three  to  six  months.  In  addition,  there 
have  been  triw^eekly  lectures  and  demonstrations  in  neuropathology  to  groups 
of  interns  from  the  Neurological  Institute.  There  have  been  monthly  clinical 
neuropathological  conferences  for  each  of  the  neurological  services  and  weekly 
demonstrations  of  pathological  material  for  the  surgical  service. 

Dr.  David  Shemin,  Dr.  Edith  E.  Sproul,  and  Professor  James  W.  Jobling 
have  continued  their  studies  on  the  chemical  nature  of  the  Rous  sarcoma  virus. 
Dr.  Hugo  Hellendall  has  made  an  interesting  study  of  the  cases  of  multiple 
primary  neoplasms  on  the  basis  of  necropsy  and  surgical  material. 

Professor  Henry  S.  Simms,  of  the  Department  of  Biochemistry,  with  the 
assistance  of  Miss  Nettie  Stillman,  Mr.  A.  Stolman,  and  Dr.  M.  S.  Parshley, 
has  been  making  further  investigations  of  fat-depositing  action  of  the  "B  fac- 
tor" which  is  present  in  serum.  In  the  study  of  aging,  the  hemoglobin  content 
is  being  determined  in  organs  of  people  dying  at  various  ages. 

Dr.  William  H.  Carnes  has  been  associated  with  Professors  Dana  W. 
Atchley  and  Robert  Loeb  and  Drs.  Joseph  W.  Ferrebee,  Donald  D.  Parker, 
and  Charles  A.  Ragan,  Jr.,  in  a  comprehensive  anatomical  and  chemical  study 
of  the  effects  of  desoxycorticosterone  acetate  in  the  rat  and  in  the  dog.  The 
research  of  Dr.  Dorothy  H.  Andersen  at  the  Babies  Hospital  has  centered 
about  the  celiac  syndrome  in  relation  to  which  the  various  blood  and  intestinal 
enzymes,  the  stool  fat  and  starch,  blood  cholesterol,  and  the  serum  vitamin  A 
are  being  thoroughly  studied. 

Professor  Homer  D.  Kesten  is  continuing  the  study  of  experimental  athero- 
sclerosis. As  a  sequel  of  last  year's  observation  that  soy  bean  flour  tends  to 
inhibit  the  development  of  cholesterol  sclerosis  in  rabbits,  lecithin-containing 
fraction  of  soy  bean  is  now  being  fed  to  rabbits  receiving  cholesterol.  Dr.  Rob- 
ert A.  Kritzler  has  adapted  the  Gomori-Takamatsu  technique  for  the  histo- 
chemical  demonstration  of  alkaline  phosphatase  activity  for  experimental 
purposes. 

Professor  Alwin  M.  Pappenheimer  and  Dr.  Marianne  Goettsch  continued 
their  investigations  of  the  effect  of  vitamin  E  deficiency  and  made  comprehen- 
sive quantitative  assays.  Professor  Hans  Kaunitz  is  engaged  in  studying  the 
oxygen  consumption  of  skeletal  muscle  in  chicks  on  vitamin  E-deficient  diet 
and  the  possible  effect  of  the  administration  of  alpha-tocopherol  upon  the 
muscle  metabolism.  Previous  observations  by  Dr.  Louis  L.  Madsen  and  Dr. 
Joseph  Victor  pointed  to  an  increase  in  oxygen  consumption  of  muscle  in 
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chicks  as  well  as  in  dystrophic  rabbits  and  guinea  pigs.  Mrs.  Julia  T.  Weld, 
with  the  assistance  of  Mrs.  Lucy  C.  Mitchell,  has  investigated  the  effect  of 
various  dietary  modifications  upon  the  anaphylactic  response  of  rats. 

Dr.  Benjamin  N.  Berg,  in  collaboration  with  Professor  Theodore  F.  Zucker 
and  with  the  assistance  of  Miss  Margaret  Young,  finds  that  calcium  and  phos- 
phorus deficiencies,  especially  the  former,  may  be  important  factors  in  the 
so-called  nutritional  gastritis  of  rats.  Professor  Zucker,  with  the  assistance  of 
Miss  Lilian  Hall,  Miss  Margaret  Young,  and  Miss  Lois  Zucker,  has  extended 
their  work  on  growth  to  the  early  life  period,  and  has  elaborated  on  previous 
studies  of  the  heterogonic  presentation  of  relative  growth  data.  They  have  also 
continued  their  genetic  experiments  aimed  at  producing  rickets-susceptible 
strain  and  analyzing  the  factors  concerned  in  this  susceptibility. 

Professor  William  C.  Von  Glahn  is  applying  to  the  study  of  amyloid  forma- 
tion a  new  technique  in  which  nutrose,  coupled  with  R  salt,  is  administered  to 
mice.  This  is  found  to  delay  the  appearance  of  the  amyloid. 

Several  members  of  the  Department  are  interested  in  studies  of  the  para- 
thyroid. Dr.  Games  and  Professor  Pappenheimer  are  working  independently 
on  the  effect  of  alterations  in  calcium  and  phosphorus  of  the  diet  upon  the 
volume  of  the  parathyroids.  Dr.  Carnes,  with  the  collaboration  of  Dr.  Herbert 
C.  Stoerk,  is  extending  these  studies  to  include  the  possible  effect  of  hypo- 
physectomy  on  parathyroid  size  and  function.  Professor  Abner  Wolf,  Dr. 
David  Cowen,  and  Professor  Beryl  Paige  are  continuing  their  investigations 
on  toxoplasmosis.  It  has  been  definitely  demonstrated  that  some  instances  of 
infantile  toxoplasmic  encephalomyelitis  begin  in  utero.  Professor  Kesten,  with 
the  aid  of  Professor  Wolf,  is  studying  the  question  of  anatomical  changes 
in  the  brain  at  high  altitude,  in  association  with  Professor  Alvan  L.  Barach's 
group. 

Professor  Hans  Smetana,  in  collaboration  with  the  late  Dr.  Frederick  John- 
son, studied  the  mechanism  of  the  formation  of  colloid  droplets  in  renal  epi- 
thelial cells.  Dr.  Saul  Jarcho  has  made  a  study  of  the  life  and  work  of  Giuseppe 
Xambeccari  (1655-1728),  Professor  of  Anatomy  at  the  University  of  Pisa  and 
author  of  an  important  early  treatise  on  experimental  surgery.  At  the  request 
of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  an  extensive  review  was  made  of  the 
subject  of  insect-borne  disease.  The  findings  are  to  be  published  in  the  Acad- 
emy's forthcoming  volume  on  preventive  medicine.  Mrs.  Weld  and  Professor 
Von  Glahn  have  been  interested  in  the  nature  of  the  peculiar  cytoplasmic 
masses  which  appear  within  the  liver  cells  of  sensitized  rats. 

Assistance  toward  the  research  work  of  the  Department  has  been  received 
from  the  following  sources,  to  which  grateful  acknowledgment  is  made:  the 
John  and  Mary  Markle  Foundation;  William  R.  Warner  and  Company;  Uni- 
versity Patents,  Incorporated;  National  Oil  Products  Company;  Mrs.  Julia  T. 
Weld;  International  Cancer  Research  Foundation;  the  Oberlaender  Trust; 
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Research  Fund  of  Columbia  University;  American  Lecithin  Company;  Emer- 
gency Committee  in  Aid  o£  Displaced  Foreign  Medical  Scientists;  William  J. 
Matheson  Commission;  Commonwealth  Fund;  and  Hoffmann-La  Roche  Inc. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PEDIATRICS 

Professor  Rustin  McIntosh,  Executive  Officer 

Although  there  has  been  no  major  change  in  the  teaching  program  in  pedia- 
trics within  the  past  year,  it  has  become  evident  over  a  longer  period  of  time 
that  emphasis  in  teaching  has  been  shifted  more  and  more  in  the  direction  of 
evaluation  of  the  normal  state  of  infants  and  children  and  maintenance  of 
health.  Along  various  avenues  of  approach,  in  problems  of  nutrition,  infection, 
and  behavior  development,  more  and  more  teaching  time  is  devoted  to  pro- 
phylaxis. While  this  necessarily  curtails  the  time  allowance  for  the  study  of 
disease  in  infants  and  children,  every  effort  is  made  to  achieve  a  reasonable 
balance  by  putting  major  stress  on  the  common  illnesses.  In  an  undergraduate 
program  it  is  manifestly  impossible  to  make  the  student  familiar  with  all  the 
forms  of  disease  which  he  may  later  encounter;  but  if  he  is  provided  with 
the  type  of  knowledge  which  will  equip  him  for  appropriate  investigation  of  a 
difl&cult  problem,  the  means  which  will  eventually  lead  him  to  a  successful 
solution  are  already  in  his  hands.  When  the  teaching  curriculum  deliberately 
avoids  any  attempt  to  cover  all  the  ground  of  a  subject  by  means  of  lectures  and 
demonstrations,  the  practical  task  is  gready  facilitated  if  textbooks  are  kept 
abreast  of  current  progress.  Publication  in  the  past  year  of  the  eleventh  edition 
of  Holt's  familiar  textbook,  in  the  writing  of  which  several  members  of  the 
Department  shared,  has  appreciably  aided  the  teaching  task. 

Among  visitors  who  have  from  time  to  time  addressed  staff  conferences 
during  the  course  of  the  year  mention  should  be  made  of  Dr.  Peter  Vogel,  of 
Mount  Sinai  Hospital, 

In  the  summer  of  1940  Dr.  Mathilde  Loth,  long  a  faithful  Instructor  in  the 
Department,  died  after  a  protracted  illness. 

Dr.  David  M.  Greeley  was  appointed  Assistant,  and  Dr.  Samuel  Karelitz, 
of  the  Mount  Sinai  Hospital,  Associate.  The  latter  appointment  makes  due 
recognition  of  the  important  assistance  rendered  to  the  third  year  teaching  pro- 
gram by  the  elective  course  offered  at  Mount  Sinai  Hospital. 

Professor  A.  Ashley  Weech  has  continued  his  studies  of  plasma  proteins  and 
has  collaborated  with  Dr.  Leonard  T.  Davidson  and  Dr.  Katharine  K.  Merritt 
in  an  investigation  of  bilirubin  metabolism.  As  an  important  by-product  of 
this  inquiry  signal  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  quantitative  analysis 
of  biological  fluids  by  means  of  the  photoelectric  photometer.  During  the 
winter  Professor  Weech  spent  a  fortnight  in  Puerto  Rico,  taking  part  in 
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the  course  of  instruction  offered  by  the  Department  of  Public  Health  of  the 
School  of  Tropical  Medicine. 

Professor  Howard  H.  Mason,  collaborating  with  Dr,  Dorothy  H.  Andersen, 
continues  to  pursue  his  intensive  studies  of  carbohydrate  metabolism.  Profes- 
sor Donovan  J.  McCune  has  pursued  his  investigations  of  calcium  and  phos- 
phorus metabolism  in  relation  to  vitamin  deficiency,  and  of  diseases  resulting 
in  disturbances  of  skeletal  growth  and  development.  Professor  John  D.  Lyttle 
and  Dr.  Elvira  Goettsch  have  attacked  the  problem  of  nephritis  from  various 
angles,  recently  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  metabolism  of  the  amino  acids. 

The  striking  results  which  Dr.  Hattie  E.  Alexander  has  been  obtaining  in 
the  therapy  of  influenza  bacillus  meningitis,  a  disease  once  well-nigh  univer- 
sally fatal,  show  a  significant  improvement,  even  when  compared  with  the 
favorable  report  given  last  year.  The  generous  support  given  by  the  Common- 
wealth Fund  toward  this  project  has  been  augmented  so  as  to  permit  Dr. 
Alexander  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  her  investigations. 

Professor  Beryl  H.  Paige,  cooperating  as  before  with  Professor  Abner  Wolf 
and  Dr.  David  Cowen,  has  continued  her  experimental  studies  of  toxoplasma 
infection  in  laboratory  animals,  and  has  again  had  occasion  to  demonstrate 
that  human  toxoplasmosis  is  a  more  common  and  more  important  disease  than 
had  previously  been  recognized.  Dr.  Dorothy  H.  Andersen's  investigations  of 
pancreatic  disease  are  being  actively  pursued  and,  by  virtue  of  a  grant  from  the 
Commonwealth  Fund,  are  to  be  further  extended  in  scope,  especially  along 
clinical  and  physiological  lines.  An  interesting  discovery  encountered  in  the 
course  of  her  studies  of  experimental  vitamin  deficiency  relates  to  the  effect  of 
some  of  these  deficiencies  on  the  incidence  of  congenital  malformations  of  the 
diaphragm  in  rats.  The  part  played  by  diet  in  presumably  permitting  a  gene  to 
be  expressed  in  the  first  generation  descendants  is  a  relatively  new  angle  of 
approach  to  the  study  of  congenital  malformations  which  doubtless  deserves 
more  attention  than  it  has  hitherto  received. 

A  comprehensive  description  which  Professor  John  Caffey  has  given  of 
localized  emphysema  of  the  lung  has  thrown  new  light  on  the  supposedly 
spontaneous  cure  of  conditions  once  erroneously  looked  upon  as  lung  abscesses. 

The  close  relationship  existing  between  the  emotional  attitude  of  growing 
individuals  and  the  manifestation  of  clinical  symptoms  continues  to  be  ex- 
plored by  Professor  William  S.  Langford.  The  vast  range  of  this  problem 
extends  from  the  tricks  and  habits  of  the  normal  child  to  some  of  the  most 
conspicuous  and  even  dramatic  symptoms  of  the  bedridden  patient.  In  this 
work  the  great  advantage  of  the  close  association  between  the  trained  psychia- 
trist and  the  pediatric  clinical  staff  becomes  increasingly  evident. 

Collaborating  with  Dr.  William  E.  Pollard,  of  the  Sloane  Hospital,  and  with 
Dr.  Hugh  S.  McKeown,  of  the  Department  of  Ophthalmology,  Dr.  Laurence 
G.  Pray  has  carried  out  an  investigation  of  the  interrelationships  of  deficiency 
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of  vitamin  K,  the  quantity  of  prothrombin  in  the  blood,  and  the  tendency  of 
newborn  infants  to  bleed  readily,  especially  to  show  retinal  hemorrhages.  Dr. 
Alfred  G.  Langmann  has  made  an  intensive  study  of  the  rheumatic  episodes 
which,  occurring  at  times  in  children  of  school  age,  are  easily  mistaken  for 
attacks  of  acute  appendicitis.  In  collaboration  with  Professor  Langford  and 
Dr.  Paul  F.  A.  Hoefer,  Dr.  David  M.  Greeley  has  adduced  evidence  that  cer- 
tain periodically  recurring  attacks  of  abdominal  pain  are  epileptic  equivalents; 
that  is,  that  they  form  part  of  the  symptomatology  of  epilepsy.  The  studies  of 
obese  children,  initiated  some  years  ago  by  Dr.  Hilde  Bruch,  have  been  ex- 
tended, and  additional  foundation  has  been  built  up  for  the  belief  that  fat 
children  are  physiologically  normal,  their  anatomical  abnormality  being  based 
on  a  peculiar  emotional  attitude  rather  than  on  an  endocrine  disturbance  or  a 
metabolic  defect. 

With  the  close  of  the  academic  year  the  Normal  Child  Development  Study 
ceases  to  exist  as  a  separate  organization.  The  particular  angles  from  which 
growth  and  development  have  been  studied  were  elucidated  in  last  year's  re- 
port. Brief  as  was  the  life  of  this  study  in  comparison  with  the  span  of  growth, 
its  contributions  to  an  understanding  of  the  problem  were  of  signal  impor- 
tance, and  it  is  a  matter  of  deep  regret  that  they  cannot  be  extended.  In  com- 
parison with  investigations  of  disease  the  exploration  of  the  normal  state  is 
difficult,  contrary  to  the  commonly  prevailing  opinion,  and  its  proper  evalua- 
tion calls  for  an  unusual  degree  of  sophistication  and  clinical  competence.  The 
true  appreciation  of  the  abnormal  is  necessarily  based  on  an  esoteric  compre- 
hension of  the  normal  state,  a  quality  most  difficult  to  evaluate  in  just  those 
ages  in  which  standards  change  quickly  with  time.  Costly  as  the  study  of  the 
normal  state  appears  to  be,  in  comparison  with  a  direct  attack  on  the  treatment 
of  disease,  it  is  indispensable  in  the  long  run  for  the  achievement  of  correct 
interpretations  and  for  the  avoidance  of  clinical  misconceptions,  and  thus  in 
time  it  is  certain  to  show  its  worth.  In  spite  of  the  closing  of  the  Normal  Child 
Development  Study  as  a  formal  organization  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  particu- 
lar forms  of  inquiry  which  it  embodied  are  in  their  fundamental  nature  only 
interrupted,  not  terminated. 

The  limitation  of  laboratory  facilities  has  greatly  narrowed  the  scope  of  in- 
vestigation for  the  Department.  It  is  most  important  that  the  expansion  of 
these  facilities  be  considered  and  the  necessary  structural  changes  be  made  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment. 

Grateful  acknowledgment  is  made  of  assistance  rendered  by  a  number  of 
benefactors,  among  others  being  the  Carnegie  Corporation;  the  Common- 
wealth Fund;  the  Dazian  Foundation;  Mrs.  Brooks  Emeny;  the  Josiah  Macy, 
Jr.,  Foundation;  Mead  Johnson  &  Co.;  a  number  of  friends  of  Dr.  Katharine 
K.  Merritt;  the  C.  V.  Mosby  Company;  the  Louis  Livingston  Seaman  Fund; 
and  the  William  Waterman  Gift  of  the  Research  Foundation. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PHARMACOLOGY 

Professor  Charles  C.  Lieb,  Executive  Officer 

An  important  change  in  the  staff  of  the  Department  occurred  when  Dr.  Solo- 
mon Disick,  an  officer  in  the  U.  S.  Army  Reserves,  was  called  to  active  duty. 
Captain  Disick  is  in  charge  of  the  diagnostic  laboratories  at  Fort  Dix. 

Nine  graduate  students  and  two  visiting  doctors  reported  for  the  graduate 
course  in  pharmacology  offered  at  the  request  of  the  Department  of  Ophthal- 
mology. 

A  new  edition  of  the  laboratory  guide  was  issued  during  the  year.  In  it  are 
discussed  the  pharmaceutical  chemistry  of  the  more  important  plant  principles 
and  drugs,  the  commoner  pharmaceutical  preparations,  incompatibilities  often 
met  with,  and  a  series  of  twenty  pharmacological  exercises. 

The  research  endeavors  of  the  members  of  the  Department  have  progressed 
satisfactorily.  Dr.  Disick  and  Professor  Michael  G.  Mulinos  published  their 
findings  on  the  pharmacology  of  some  furfuryl-amines  prepared  and  supplied 
by  Professor  J.  Enrique  Zanetti,  Director  of  Chemical  Laboratories  of  Colum- 
bia. Professor  Garfield  Powell  of  that  department  continues  to  furnish  newly 
synthesized  sympathomimetic  compounds  for  pharmacological  investigation. 

Professor  Mulinos,  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  William  Schoch,  Jr.,  of  the  third  year 
class,  has  further  developed  his  investigation  of  some  vasoconstrictor  com- 
pounds furnished  by  the  Upjohn  Company  for  study  by  the  nasograph  mirror 
method  of  Lieb  and  Mulinos. 

Professor  Mulinos  and  Mr.  Leo  Pomerantz  have  extended  the  fundamental 
researches  on  the  rat  to  include  most  of  the  endocrine  organs.  Dr.  Clifford  L. 
Spingarn  has  continued  his  study  of  water  metabolism  in  the  dog.  He  is  now 
engaged  in  investigating  the  effects  of  small  doses  of  desoxycorticosterone  and 
other  adrenal  cortical  hormones  as  well  as  progesterone  and  pitressin. 

Dr.  Allen  Leslie  has  continued  his  work  on  experimental  coronary  occlusion. 
He  is  at  present  engaged  in  perfecting  a  method  for  determining  blood  flow, 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  electrocardiogram  method  of  study  which  has  been 
used  heretofore  has  proved  inadequate  in  the  elucidation  of  the  activity  of 
drugs. 

Dr.  Israel  Shulman  has  been  granted  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medical  Sci- 
ence and  his  thesis  on  the  effect  of  drugs  upon  the  peripheral  vascular  system 
has  been  well  received.  Mary  E.  Lojkin,  Ph.D.,  has  been  analyzing  the  adrenal 
glands  and  livers  of  rats  for  their  ascorbic  acid  content  under  various  degrees 
of  nutrition  and  starvation. 

Work  has  been  continued  upon  the  toxicology  of  glycols  and  their  deriva- 
tives and  has  been  extended  to  include  studies  with  sucrose,  which  may  be 
considered  as  being  a  water-soluble  ether  of  the  glycol  type. 

Drs.  Arthur  Drew  and  Herbert  Horn,  of  the  Class  of  1941,  have  completed 
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the  work  begun  during  their  first  year  in  medical  school.  Their  observations 
with  amphetamine  benzedrine)  have  proved  very  revealing;  they  are  being 
extended  by  Professor  Mulinos  and  will  be  ready  for  publication  in  the  near 
future. 

Professor  Harold  T.  Hyman  and  his  co-workers  were  awarded  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Awards  of  the  American  Medical  Association  its  Silver  Medal  for 
1 94 1.  Their  exhibit  illustrated  massive  dose  chemotherapy  of  early  syphilis  by 
the  intravenous  drip  method.  This  mode  of  administration  was  developed  in 
the  pharmacology  laboratories  about  ten  years  ago. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSIOLOGY 

Professor  Magnus  I.  Gregersen,  Executive  Officer 

The  changes  in  the  teaching  program  described  in  last  year's  report  have 
successfuly  withstood  a  second  trial.  With  the  cooperation  of  the  Department 
of  Biochemistry,  it  has  been  possible  to  continue  the  plan  of  assigning  special 
laboratory  work  on  problems  from  which  the  students  gathered  experimental 
data  that  they  submitted  for  discussion  at  several  symposia  attended  by  the 
class  and  the  teaching  staff.  This  departure  from  didactic  teaching  appears  to 
be  the  most  successful  attempt  made  so  far  to  encourage  the  student  to  practice 
the  experimental  method  in  his  study  of  physiology  and  to  stimulate  inde- 
pendent thinking  and  a  free  exchange  of  ideas.  The  spirit  with  which  the 
symposia  have  been  conducted  has  been  guided  by  the  belief  that  one  cannot 
expect  the  student  after  graduation  to  manifest  a  faith  in  honest,  courageous 
thinking  unless  he  has  felt  free  to  speak  his  mind  in  the  classroom  and  learned 
to  appreciate  the  responsibility  which  this  privilege  carries  with  it. 

The  students  were  given  a  special  lecture  by  Dr.  B.  W.  Zweifach,  of  Wash- 
ington Square  College,  on  the  recent  advances  in  the  physiology  of  the  capil- 
lary circulation. 

The  training  offered  to  graduate  medical  students  has  continued  to  develop, 
largely  through  individual  guidance  by  various  members  of  the  staff  whose 
major  interests  coincide  with  the  particular  requirements  of  the  student.  Four 
students  working  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medical  Science  in  other  depart- 
ments carried  out  their  investigations  in  the  laboratories  of  the  Department, 
and  two  of  them.  Dr.  Joseph  H.  Holmes  and  Dr.  J.  Grant  MacKenzie,  resident 
at  the  New  York  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  completed  the  requirements  for  the 
degree  this  year.  The  Department  also  provided  an  opportunity  for  investiga- 
tive and  teaching  experience  to  three  graduates  of  the  Class  of  1940  who  had 
six  to  eight  months  free  before  starting  their  hospital  appointments.  The  policy 
of  inviting  a  limited  number  of  medical  students  to  carry  on  investigations  dur- 
ing the  summer  months  is  also  being  continued.  Professors  Walter  S.  Root  and 
John  L.  Nickerson  conducted  a  six-weeks  course  for  graduate  students  in  oph- 
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thalmology  this  spring,  and  several  members  of  the  staff,  including  Professors 
Abramson,  Gregersen,  Nickerson,  and  Root  and  Dr.  Holmes,  took  part  in  a 
number  of  evening  seminars  on  the  physiology  of  the  skin  which  were  organ- 
ized by  Professor  J.  Gardner  Hopkins  for  graduate  students  and  instructors 
in  dermatology. 

At  the  request  of  the  National  Research  Council,  the  research  activities  of 
the  laboratory  have,  in  so  far  as  possible,  been  focused  on  problems  related  to 
traumatic  shock.  At  the  present  time  more  than  half  of  the  members  of  the 
staff  are  engaged  in  these  investigations,  which  are  being  supported  by  grants 
from  the  Josiah  Macy,  Jr.,  Foundation  and  from  the  National  Research  Coun- 
cil. A  noteworthy  part  of  this  program  is  the  study  of  the  physiology  of  human 
cases  of  shock,  for  which  the  necessary  clinical  material  and  facilities  have 
been  made  available  by  Dr.  Allen  O.  Whipple,  Professor  of  Surgery,  and  by 
the  Presbyterian  Hospital.  The  work  is  being  carried  forward  by  Dr.  Octa  C. 
Leigh,  under  a  grant  from  the  Macy  Foundation.  With  financial  aid  from  the 
same  foundation.  Dr.  C.  L.  Conley,  Research  Fellow  in  Physiology  from  June 
1, 1940,  to  February  i  of  this  year,  was  assigned  the  task  of  surveying  the  litera- 
ture for  objective  physiological  data  on  shock  in  humans.  The  most  important 
findings  were  condensed  into  a  report  submitted  to  the  National  Research 
Council's  Subcommittee  on  Shock. 

During  the  past  year  Professor  Horatio  B.  Williams  and  Professor  Kenneth 
S.  Cole  have  taken  part  in  the  investigation  of  the  explosion  hazards  connected 
with  the  use  of  inhalation  anesthesia.  Professor  Cole  has  continued  his  studies 
of  the  electrical  characteristics  of  nerves  and  reports  new  information  on  the 
membrane  structure  of  the  squid  giant  axon.  Among  those  who  have  collabo- 
rated with  him  in  investigations  are  Dr.  H.  J.  Curtis,  of  Johns  Hopkins  Medi- 
cal School;  Dr.  R.  M.  Guttman,  of  Brooklyn  College;  Dr.  R.  F.  Baker  and 
Dr.  George  Marmont.  Professor  Cole  has  been  awarded  a  fellowship  by  the 
Guggenheim  Memorial  Foundation  and  plans  to  spend  next  year  at  the  Insti- 
tute for  Advanced  Study  in  Princeton.  He  has  also  been  elected  director  of  the 
Biological  Laboratory,  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  where  he  took  part  in  the  sym- 
posia last  summer. 

Professor  Walter  S.  Root  and  Dr.  F.  F.  McAllister,  surgical  intern  at  the 
Presbyterian  Hospital,  recently  published  the  results  of  their  studies  on  the 
effects  of  ether  on  the  blood  and  circulation  in  normal  and  sympathectomized 
animals.  Professor  Root  and  Dr.  Francis  C.  Keil,  Jr.,  of  the  New  York  Ear  and 
Ear  Infirmary,  have  completed  and  published  a  study  of  parasympathetic  sen- 
sitization in  the  eye.  Dr.  Lloyd  Wells,  of  the  Department  of  Urology,  is  col- 
laborating with  Professor  Root  in  an  investigation  of  the  effects  of  acetylcholine 
and  its  derivatives  on  the  bladder.  Professor  Root  contributed  a  chapter  on  the 
urinary  bladder  to  the  ninth  edition  of  McLeod's  Physiology  in  Modern  Medi- 
cine, to  which  Professor  Gregersen  contributed  the  sections  on  water  balance 
and  renal  function. 
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Dr.  Holmes  and  Professor  Gregersen  are  investigating  the  possible  relation 
of  disturbances  in  salt  and  water  exchange  to  the  production  and  prevention 
of  shock.  Dr.  Hoknes  is  also  engaged  in  a  further  investigation  of  the  renal 
damage  produced  by  intravenous  injection  of  hypertonic  sugar  solution  and  its 
relation  to  certain  abnormal  changes  in  salt  and  water  metabolism.  For  his 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Medical  Science,  Dr.  Holmes  submitted  a  thesis  on  thirst. 
Dr.  Elizabeth  E.  Painter,  assisted  by  Miss  Dorothy  Chess,  second  year  dental 
student,  has  been  working  on  the  problem  of  cell  permeability,  especially  on 
the  factors  influencing  permeability  in  the  submaxillary  gland.  Professor  Nick- 
erson  and  Dr.  Conley  investigated  the  effects  of  prolonged  changes  in  environ- 
mental temperature  on  the  circulation  and  fluid  balance  in  four  human 
subjects. 

Professor  Barry  G.  King  and  Mrs.  Enid  T.  Oppenheimer  have  made  a 
further  study  on  the  interpretations  of  the  time-concentration  curves  of  the 
blue  dye  T-1824  in  the  blood  stream.  This  dye  is  now  widely  used  for  deter- 
mining the  plasma  volume  in  animals  and  in  man.  Professor  King  has  con- 
tinued to  collaborate  with  Dr.  Arthur  H.  Blakemore,  of  the  Department  of 
Surgery,  on  the  treatment  of  aneurysms  with  the  electrothermic  coagulation 
technique.  During  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  Dr.  Kenneth  Kellogg,  of 
the  College  of  Medical  Evangelists  in  California,  worked  with  Professor  King 
on  a  technique  for  exteriorizing  the  spleen  in  the  dog.  Professor  King  is  the 
co-author  with  Dr.  Nellie  D.  Millard  of  a  textbook  for  nurses  and  university 
undergraduates  entitled  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 

Dr.  John  R.  Pappenheimer  has  been  collaborating  with  Dr.  Glenn  Millikan, 
of  Cornell  Medical  College,  in  devising  and  applying  a  technique  for  con- 
tinuous recording  of  the  oxygen  saturation  of  the  blood  in  aviators  at  high 
altitudes,  some  of  the  work  being  carried  out  at  Wright  Field,  Dayton,  Ohio. 
Dr.  Pappenheimer  has  also  been  carrying  on  perfusion  studies  which  are 
fundamental  to  an  understanding  of  the  circulatory  changes  produced  by 
shock.  He  has  recendy  been  joined  in  these  investigations  by  Dr.  Julian  P. 
Maes,  Fellow  of  the  Belgian- American  Educational  Foundation. 

Dr.  Richard  J.  Bing  has  this  year  published  the  final  report  of  an  investiga- 
tion started  three  years  ago  on  the  blood  flow  and  oxygen  consumption  of 
perfused  organs.  With  the  assistance  of  Mrs.  Marjorie  B.  Zucker,  graduate 
student  in  physiology,  and  others.  Dr.  Bing  has  also  brought  forth  convincing 
evidence  for  the  formation  of  a  pressor  substance,  hydroxytyramine,  from  the 
anerobic  incubation  of  renal  cortical  extracts  with  i-dihydroxyphenylalanine. 
This  work  has  aroused  considerable  interest  because  the  mechanism  involved 
may  represent  the  pattern  of  events  underlying  renal  hypertension.  Dr.  Bing 
has  resigned  to  work  with  Professor  Homer  Smith,  of  New  York  University, 
on  problems  of  renal  hypertension. 

Dr.  Harold  C.  Wiggers  has  continued  his  work  with  optical  recording  of 
blood  pressure  and  investigated  the  blood  pressure  response  to  adrenaline. 
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Professor  Ernest  L,  Scott  is  continuing  his  interests  in  the  statistical  method. 
Dr.  J.  J.  McBride,  of  the  College  of  New  Rochelle,  has  been  working  with 
Professor  Scott  on  problems  of  carbohydrate  metabolism.  Professor  Frank  H. 
Pike  is  continuing  his  investigations  on  neurophysiology  and  devoting  a  large 
part  of  his  time  to  writing. 

Miss  Ruth  A.  Rawson  has  investigated  the  binding  power  of  the  serum 
proteins  for  various  dyes  which  have  been  employed  for  plasma  volume 
determinations. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PSYCHIATRY 

Professor  Nolan  D.  C.  Lewis,  Executive  OflEcer 

The  Psychiatric  Institute  and  Hospital  has  been  unusually  active  in  research 
and  teaching  during  the  year.  The  selection  of  patients  is  determined  by  the 
research  interests  and  teaching  needs.  All  clinical  laboratory  material  has  been 
utilized  in  the  instruction  of  students.  During  the  year  426  patients  were 
studied  in  the  hospital  and  310  patients  in  the  outpatient  department. 

The  general  routine  of  the  Department  has  continued  as  in  other  years, 
handling  the  same  average  number  of  consultations  and  psychotherapeutic 
contacts  on  the  medical  wards  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  and,  with  the 
following  up  of  selected  cases  in  the  outpatient  department.  The  one  thou- 
sandth consultation  of  the  nine  years  of  organized  work  on  the  medical  wards 
has  been  reached.  It  is  hoped  that  work  of  cross-indexing  of  consultation  cards 
and  the  classification  of  psychosomatic  diagnoses  and  nomenclature,  may  be 
continued.  Much  of  the  credit  for  the  smooth  running  of  the  routine  is  due  to 
the  interest  and  efforts  of  Dr.  Kenneth  Kelley.  Valuable  assistance  has  also 
been  given  by  Drs.  Edward  S.  Tauber  and  A.  Louise  Brush. 

There  were  forty-two  psychiatrists  working  in  the  Vanderbilt  Clinic  Psy- 
chiatric Department  during  the  year,  none  coming  less  than  one  day  per  week 
for  one  quarter  of  a  year  and  some  coming  as  many  as  four  days  a  week,  eleven 
months  of  the  year. 

Dr.  A.  Zeckel,  formerly  of  Rotterdam,  has  joined  the  stafi  and  has  recendy 
been  assigned  for  one  day  per  week  to  the  Department  of  Otolaryngology, 
where  he  will  be  attached  to  the  Deafness  Clinic  to  conduct  studies  and  treat- 
ment in  connection  with  the  psychological  problems  which  arise  in  the  deaf- 
ened and  hard-of-hearing  patients.  Dr.  Zeckel  has  contributed  to  the  literature 
in  this  subject  on  a  number  of  occasions. 

Cases  handled  by  the  Social  Service  Department  in  Vanderbilt  Clinic  have 
been,  as  in  the  past,  referred  by  staff  doctors,  by  Presbyterian  Hospital  social 
workers,  and  by  agencies  and  schools  in  the  community.  Two  students  from 
the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work  were  assigned  to  the  Department  for 
field  work  training  during  the  year. 
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The  usual  introductory  course  in  psychobiology  and  psychopathology  was 
given  to  the  second  year  class  by  Professor  Lewis,  and  the  lectures  on  the  prac- 
tical aspects  of  psychiatry  in  general  practice  were  given  by  Professor  Leland 
E.  Hinsie,  One  half  of  the  third  year  class  was  afforded  clinical  instruction  and 
practice  in  handling  psychiatric  patients  at  the  Institute;  the  other  half  was 
assigned  to  the  Vanderbilt  Clinic.  The  usual  number  of  lectures  and  clinical 
demonstrations  was  afforded  all  sections  of  the  class.  The  postgraduate  course 
in  neurology  and  psychiatry  was  improved  and  given  to  fifty-four  students 
from  different  parts  of  the  country. 

Regular  conferences  with  third  year  medical  clinical  clerks  have  been  con- 
tinued as  in  preceding  years.  Professor  George  E.  Daniels  has  been  assisted  by 
Drs.  H.  Flanders  Dunbar,  Giles  W.  Thomas,  Theodore  P.  Wolfe,  and  Edward 
S.  Tauber.  Professor  Daniels  participated  as  usual  in  the  third  year  lectures  in 
psychiatry  and  has  repeated  his  lectures  to  groups  of  Presbyterian  Hospital 
nurses  engaged  in  their  initial  training  on  the  medical  and  surgical  wards. 

The  course  on  psychoneuroses  for  the  graduate  trimester  in  neurology  and 
psychiatry  was  repeated.  Teaching  in  child  psychiatry  by  Professor  William 
S.  Langford  has  been  comprehensive.  Clinical  conferences  were  held  through- 
out the  year  with  students  of  the  fourth  year  class  during  their  clinical  clerk- 
ship in  pediatrics. 

The  pediatric  interns  continue  to  spend  one  morning  a  week  in  the  Pediatric 
Psychiatric  Clinic  for  a  four-month  period  as  a  part  of  their  regular  rotation  of 
services  in  the  hospital.  In  addition  to  the  above  teaching  activities,  there  con- 
tinues to  be  much  informal  case  discussion  with  the  various  members  of  the 
attending  staff  of  the  Babies  Hospital  and  with  the  Pediatric  Clinic,  as  well 
as  with  the  house  staff. 

The  program  of  the  teaching  of  clinical  clerks  in  Vanderbilt  Clinic  has 
continued  as  in  previous  years.  Some  use  of  the  newer  methods  of  teaching, 
such  as  motion  picture  projection  and  some  method  by  which  the  individual 
interview  can  be  projected  and  the  conversation  amplified,  would  improve  the 
efficiency  of  teaching  in  that  it  would  require  fewer  psychiatrists  as  instructors, 
and  would  insure  that  each  student  sees  and  hears  the  proper  group  of  psychia- 
tric reaction  types. 

The  play  therapy  project  mentioned  in  last  year's  report  has  been  under  the 
supervision  of  Dr.  Frank  F.  Tallman.  During  the  past  year  students  in  social 
work  assigned  to  the  Neurological  Institute  joined  in  this  project.  In  addition 
to  the  individual  work  with  children,  the  students  have  attended  a  conference 
once  a  week  conducted  by  Dr.  Tallman,  who  has  given  very  generously  of  his 
time. 

The  stafiF  of  the  Psychiatric  Institute  has  been  actively  engaged  in  both 
clinics  and  laboratories  in  investigating  a  number  of  chemical,  physiological, 
and  psychological  problems  in  mental  disorder.  A  total  of  forty-three  publica- 
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tions  has  appeared  during  the  year.  A  number  of  these  researches  are  the 
result  of  close  cooperation  between  the  units  of  the  Psychiatric  Institute,  the 
Neurological  Institute,  and  other  scientific  groups  in  the  Medical  School.  Some 
particularly  valuable  work  has  been  done  in  brain  chemistry,  anaphylaxis, 
heredity,  and  electric  shock  treatment. 

A  special  group  consisting  of  Dr.  Edward  I.  Strongin,  Research  Associate, 
Mrs.  Nina  W.  Bull,  Research  Associate,  and  Dr.  Barney  Korchin,  Research 
Assistant,  has  been  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  effect  of  emotional  situations 
on  visual  performance.  Studies  were  also  made  on  the  types  of  visual  fixations 
observed  in  different  kinds  of  psychiatric  patients.  At  present  the  effect  of 
emotional  situations  on  depth  perception  and  binocular  coordination  is  being 
investigated. 

The  chief  research  activities  of  the  Department  have  been  cooperative 
studies  in  endocrinology,  in  association  with  the  Departments  of  Anatomy, 
Medicine,  and  Gynecology.  The  support  for  a  year's  research  program  was 
contributed  by  an  anonymous  donor  and  was  designated  the  Human  Sex 
Biology  Gift.  The  gift  has  made  possible  the  half-time  services  of  two  psy- 
chiatric research  fellows.  Dr.  Tauber  and  Dr.  Kenneth  Kelley,  and  the  major 
effort  of  the  bio-assay  laboratory  and  its  director.  Dr.  Sidney  Werner. 

The  program  of  research  includes  the  following  studies:  the  determination 
of  sex  hormones  in  relation  to  psychological  control;  the  correlation  between 
various  biological  methods  used  in  determining  ovulation;  the  problem  of 
emotional  factors  in  sterility  in  the  female;  hormonal  replacement  therapy. 
The  donor  of  the  gift  which  has  sustained  this  research  finds  it  impossible  to 
carry  the  entire  expense  for  the  coming  year,  and  efforts  are  now  being  made 
to  find  supplementary  means  of  support. 

Dr.  Dunbar  has  nearly  completed  her  report  on  researches  under  the  Josiah 
Macy,  Jr.,  Foundation.  Dr.  John  M.  Brush  has  continued  to  study  hypertensive 
and  coronary  patients  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  fifty.  Dr.  Thomas  is 
continuing  analyses  of  cases  of  rheumatoid  arthritis.  It  is  hoped  that  funds 
can  be  secured  to  make  it  possible  for  Dr.  Thomas  to  cooperate  more  actively 
in  the  research  in  human  sex  biology.  Dr.  Kelley  has  made  a  preliminary  study 
on  cases  of  peptic  ulcer.  There  is  a  striking  incidence  of  peptic  ulcer  reported 
as  the  result  of  war  service.  The  Department  of  Pediatrics  continues  to  refer 
to  the  Department  for  study  all  the  children  with  ulcerative  colitis  admitted  to 
the  Babies  Hospital. 

As  an  expansion  of  the  Department's  work  in  psychosomatic  medicine.  Pro- 
fessor Daniels  has  given  a  number  of  papers  and  addresses  during  the  year. 
Professor  Daniels  has  continued  to  serve  on  the  Committee  on  Mental  Hy- 
giene in  General  Medicine,  of  the  State  Committee  on  Mental  Hygiene,  which 
at  the  present  time  is  taking  an  active  part  in  defense  medical  education  in 
cooperation  with  officials  of  the  Government  and  of  the  American  Psychiatric 
Association. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  RADIOLOGY 

Professor  Ross  Golden,  Executive  Officer 

During  the  academic  year  no  change  in  the  teaching  schedule  occurred.  The 
Thursday  morning  conferences  for  the  third  year  students  were  conducted  by 
Professor  Robert  P.  Ball.  Professor  Paul  C.  Swenson  and  Professor  Murray  M. 
Friedman  took  part  in  the  course  in  clinical  diagnostic  radiology  given  by  the 
Post-Graduate  Medical  School. 

Professor  Golden  read  papers  before  several  medical  societies  and  groups 
including  the  Virginia  and  West  Virginia  Medical  Society,  Clifton  Springs 
Sanitarium,  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  the  Connecticut  State 
Medical  Society,  and  the  Section  on  Radiology  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, and  he  gave  the  Carman  Lecture  for  the  Radiological  Society  of  North 
America.  He  has  published  papers  with  Dr.  Octa  C.  Leigh,  Professor  Swenson, 
Dr.  Michael  J.  Lepore,  and  others.  Conferences,  demonstrations,  and  exhibits 
were  given  in  cooperation  with  Professor  Swenson,  Dr.  Merrill  C.  Sosman,  of 
Boston,  and  Professor  Arthur  Purdy  Stout. 

Professor  Maurice  Lenz  was  appointed  Director  of  the  New  York  City 
Cancer  Clinic,  September  30,  1940.  In  addition  to  his  duties  there  and  his 
responsibilities  in  the  Department  he  is  editing  a  textbook  on  radiotherapy 
which  will  have  thirty-two  contributors,  and  is  working  on  a  chapter  on 
"Roentgen  Therapy  of  Tuberculosis  in  Lymph  Glands"  for  a  book  on  The 
Treatment  of  Tuberculosis,  edited  by  Dr.  Edgar  Mayer, 

Professor  Swenson  is  conducting  a  mass  survey  of  supposedly  normal  indi- 
viduals to  determine  whether  it  is  possible  to  detect  asymptomatic  carcinoma 
or  other  lesions  of  the  stomach.  Professor  Ball  is  continuing  his  anthropometric 
studies  of  the  bony  pelvis  by  roentgenographic  methods.  He  has  devised  a  new 
ruler  to  correct  automatically  for  the  exaggeration  of  the  measurements  of  the 
sagittal  plane  diameters  in  the  lateral  pelvimetry  film. 

Professor  Friedman  is  conducting  a  study  of  the  osseous  manifestations  of 
neurofibromatosis.  Dr.  Charles  L.  Hinkel  has  continued  his  study  of  the  effects 
of  x-rays  on  the  growing  long  bones  of  albino  rats.  Dr.  Arthur  F.  Hunter  is 
conducting  a  study  of  the  effect  of  x-rays  on  scar  tissue  and  keloids  and  an 
analysis  of  the  cases  which  have  been  given  radiotherapy.  Dr.  Lucien  M. 
Pascucci  has  conducted  studies  on  the  small  intestine  of  the  rat  in  vitamin-B 
defiiciency  and  on  the  effect  of  adrenaline  and  mecholyl  on  the  rat  small  intes- 
tine. Dr.  Gerald  M.  Peterson  is  continuing  his  studies  on  the  sensitization  of 
the  denervated  colon  in  dogs,  and  is  assisting  Professor  Swenson  on  the  mass 
survey  of  supposedly  normal  individuals  to  detect  any  asympomatic  lesions  of 
the  stomach. 

Dr.  Hinkel  concluded  his  three-year  residency  on  September  i,  1940,  and 
was  kept  on  as  a  full-time  assistant;  Dr.  Peterson  was  appointed  to  the  resi- 
dency, beginning  September  i,  1940;  and  Dr.  James  A.  Crilly  joined  our  staff 
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as  a  volunteer  assistant  for  training  in  radiology  on  July  i,  1940.  Otherwise  no 
changes  in  the  staff  occurred. 

Professors  Haig  H.  Kasabach,  Cornelius  G.  Dyke,  Swenson,  Ball,  and 
Friedman  and  Dr.  Hinkel  have  published  papers  from  the  Department 
during  the  year. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SURGERY 

Professor  Allen  O.  Whipple,  Executive  Officer 

The  preparedness  program  has  inevitably  influenced  the  w^ork  of  the  Depart- 
ment, both  in  the  teaching  and  in  the  practice  of  surgery  during  the  past  year. 
The  Presbyterian  Hospital  was  asked  to  reorganize  the  military  unit,  known 
as  Base  Hospital  No.  2  in  the  World  War  I,  and  this  has  been  done,  with 
Dr.  William  Barclay  Parsons  as  the  Surgical  Chief.  Several  members  of  the 
Presbyterian  and  Bellevue  staffs  have  been  enrolled  and  the  unit  is  organized 
and  ready  to  function  if  called  for  active  duty.  Under  Professor  Lawrence  W. 
Sloan's  direction  a  Catastrophe  Unit  has  been  organized  at  the  Medical  Center, 
which  will  work  under  the  orders  of  the  Commissioner  of  Hospitals  of  the  City 
of  New  York  in  case  of  emergency. 

As  a  result  of  the  demand  for  trained  surgeons  in  armed  forces  of  this 
country  and  Canada  the  resident  staff  has  been  depleted,  and  still  further  calls 
to  the  Army  and  Navy  will  occur  in  the  near  future.  Dr.  John  M.  Nelson  was 
called  by  the  Army  Reserves  just  as  he  finished  his  residency.  Dr.  David  W. 
MacKenzie,  Jr.,  was  commissioned  a  captain  in  the  Canadian  Medical  Corps 
and  will  leave  soon  for  the  Canadian  overseas  forces.  Dr.  Meredith  M.  Dickin- 
son, a  member  of  the  Army  Reserve  Corps,  has  been  called  and  is  now  at  Fort 
Bragg.  Dr.  David  G.  Clark  has  been  called  by  the  Naval  Reserves.  The  deple- 
tion of  the  resident  group  has  necessitated  drastic  changes  in  the  training  pro- 
gram and  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  on  more  interns  for  the  duration  of  the 
emergency. 

From  the  teaching  standpoint,  if  active  war  is  declared,  the  amount  and 
character  of  surgery  taught  medical  students  may  have  to  be  radically  changed. 
Undoubtedly,  the  students  will  have  to  spend  more  time  and  take  a  more 
active  part  in  the  care  of  the  patients  on  our  surgical  wards. 

The  following  men  spoke  at  our  surgical  conferences  and  resident  meetings 
during  the  year:  Dr.  Carl  Eggers,  Clinical  Professor  of  Surgery,  New  York 
Post-Graduate  Medical  School;  Dr.  Leo  M.  Davidoff,  Director  of  Surgery  and 
Neurosurgery,  Jewish  Hospital  of  Brooklyn;  Dr.  Sterling  Bunnell,  San  Fran- 
cisco; Dr.  William  Crawford  White,  Associate  Surgeon,  Roosevelt  Hospi- 
tal; Dr.  Philip  D.  Wilson,  Surgeon-in-Chief,  Hospital  for  the  Ruptured  and 
Crippled. 

It  is  with  sincerest  sorrow  that  the  death  of  one  of  our  most  beloved  and 
admired  surgeons  is  reported.  Professor  Charles  L.  Janssen  died  on  January  22, 
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1 94 1,  after  one  of  the  most  gallant  fights  for  eight  years  against  an  unusual 
form  of  malignancy.  Coming  to  us  in  1924  from  Belgium  with  a  brilliant 
record  as  a  general  and  as  a  war  surgeon,  he  soon  demonstrated  to  us  his  rare 
qualities  as  surgeon,  teacher,  investigator,  and,  above  all,  as  a  cultured  gende- 
man.  During  his  years  of  service  at  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  and  in  the  De- 
partment of  Surgery  he  became  nationally  known  for  his  surgery  of  the  colon 
and  rectum.  During  his  last  year  his  associates,  the  students,  and  the  nurses 
watched  him  work  with  anxious  solicitude  and  amazement.  He  performed  his 
last  operation  and  then  was  admitted  to  the  Harkness  Pavilion  where  he  died 
peacefully  ten  days  later. 

Although  the  total  number  of  operations  of  serious  character  and  major 
quality  has  increased,  the  hospital  mortality  was  lower  last  year  than  at  any 
time  in  the  history  of  the  Department.  This  speaks  volumes  for  the  advantages 
of  an  experienced  attending  staff  working  with  and  supervising  the  work  of  a 
long-term  trained  resident  staff. 

The  work  on  the  Chest  Service  at  Bellevue  Hospital,  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  Frank  B.  Berry  during  the  past  year,  aside  from  tuberculosis  work 
has  included  a  large  amount  of  suppurative  work  with  a  fair  amount  of  sur- 
gery for  bronchiectasis  including  single  or  bilobar  lobectomies.  In  all  the  work 
the  staff  has  leaned  most  heavily  on  the  respiration  laboratory,  which  is  under 
the  charge  of  Dr.  Andre  Cournand  and  Dr.  Richard  Riley.  With  Dr.  Herbert 
C.  Maier  they  are  collaborating  on  the  bronchos pirometry  work  and  with  Dr. 
Robert  H.  Wylie  are  studying  the  cardiocirculatory  dynamics  in  surgical  shock. 

Dr.  Adrian  Lambert  is  continuing  his  study  on  the  local  use  of  the  sulfanila- 
mide compounds,  both  in  prevention  and  treatment  of  sepsis.  Professor  Berry 
and  Dr.  Cournand  are  continuing  studies  in  the  cardiopulmonary  function  of 
adults  after  pneumonectomy  and  it  is  hoped  that  these  will  be  reported  next 
year.  Dr.  Wylie  has  developed  a  new  modified  incision  for  upperstage  thora- 
coplasty. 

Professor  Constantine  J.  MacGuire,  Jr.,  who  was  appointed  Director  of  the 
First  Surgical  Division  at  Bellevue  Hospital  at  the  beginning  of  the  academic 
year,  reports  that  of  the  three  courses  open  to  the  clinical  clerks,  medicine, 
tuberculosis,  and  surgery,  more  students  elected  surgery  this  year.  The  gastro- 
scopy  work  at  Bellevue  Hospital  which  is  being  conducted  by  Dr.  Robert 
Wylie  has  proved  a  most  interesting  and  valuable  adjunct  to  the  clinical  and 
x-ray  diagnosis  of  gastric  lesions. 

Although  some  of  the  clinics  at  Bellevue  have  shown  an  increase  in  attend- 
ance there  has  been  a  falling  off  in  others  due  to  the  strict  enforcement  of  the 
district  rule.  The  plan  to  institute  a  change  in  the  intern  system  at  Bellevue 
Hospital  to  provide  for  residencies  which  would  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
American  Board  of  Surgery  must  be  postponed  due  to  the  conditions  arising 
from  the  national  emergency. 

The  teaching  in  orthopedic  surgery  has  continued  under  the  able  direction 
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of  Professor  Alan  DeForest  Smith  at  the  New  York  Orthopaedic  Dispensary 
and  Hospital.  The  institution  of  a  special  arthritis  clinic  at  the  New  York 
Orthopaedic  Dispensary  and  Hospital  proved  of  value  in  the  care  of  this  im- 
portant group  of  cases,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  special  study  which  is  made 
possible  by  such  a  service  will  lead  to  an  increase  in  our  knowledge  of  this 
disease.  Professor  Ralph  H.  Boots  and  his  associates  have  greatly  assisted  in 
the  development  of  this  service.  The  appointment  of  men  from  other  institu- 
tions to  the  Annie  C.  Kane  Fellowships  at  the  New  York  Orthopaedic  Hospi- 
tal has  been  encouraged. 

During  the  year  the  plan  of  teaching,  clinical  work,  and  research  in  anes- 
thesia was  carried  on  as  previously  reported.  The  didactic  work  consisted  of 
lectures  to  the  medical  and  dental  students;  practical  teaching  was  restricted 
to  fourth  year  students.  The  graduate  teaching  centered  around  the  anesthesia 
residents  in  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  Babies  Hospital,  the  Neurological  In- 
stitute, and  Welfare  Hospital. 

Two  new  research  problems  in  anesthesia  are  under  way;  one  with  Drs. 
Paul  F.  A.  Hoefer  and  Samuel  Lowis,  of  the  Neurological  Institute,  on  elec- 
troencephalography during  anesthesia,  and  one  with  Professor  Hans  T. 
Clarke,  investigating  various  nonexplosive  chemicals  which  may  prove  to  be 
anesthetic  agents. 

Dr.  Virginia  Apgar,  Assistant  Professor  of  Anesthesia,  delivered  several 
addresses  during  the  year.  She  is  Associate  Attending  Anesthetist  at  Welfare 
Hospital  and  serves  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  American 
Society  of  Anesthetists. 

Dr.  Charles  R.  Drew,  a  Rockefeller  Foundation  Fellow,  has  developed  the 
experimental  blood  bank,  while  Dr.  John  Scudder,  who  was  given  a  Com- 
monwealth Fellowship,  has  been  studying  at  the  Rockefeller  Institute  for 
Medical  Research.  Dr.  Scudder  with  Dr.  Edward  B.  Self  is  testing  the  relative 
efficacy  of  serum,  plasma,  and  human  albumin  in  the  treatment  of  shock  for 
the  United  States  Government. 

To  aid  the  study  on  plasma,  the  Blood  Transfusion  Betterment  Association 
has  made  two  gifts.  Based  on  this  joint  work,  the  American  Red  Cross  initiated 
the  drawing  of  blood  from  voluntary  donors  and  sending  of  plasma  to  Great 
Britain.  From  this  experience,  dried  plasma  is  being  prepared  at  Sharp  and 
Dohme  for  the  U.  S.  Navy  from  donors  supplied  by  the  American  Red  Cross 
under  Dr.  Earl  T.  Taylor. 

Under  the  direction  of  Professor  Arthur  Purdy  Stout,  311  operations  were 
carried  out  in  the  animal  operating  room.  The  studies  were  conducted  by 
Dr.  Arthur  H.  Blakemore  and  Professor  Barry  J.  King,  on  the  blood  velocity 
in  aorta  after  insertion  of  wire;  Dr.  Robert  H.  E.  Elliott,  Jr.,  Professor  Allen 
O.  Whipple,  and  Mr.  Josiah  Lasell,  2d,  on  the  experimental  hemolytic  anemia 
in  mice  produced  by  toluenediamine,  phenylhydrazine,  and  hemolytic  serum; 
Dr.  Harold  D.  Harvey  and  Professor  Frank  L.  Meleney,  on  experimental 
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peritoneal  protection  by  means  of  bactragen,  B.  coli  vaccine,  B.  Coli  bacterio- 
phage, sulfapyridine,  and  sulfanilamide;  Dr.  Adrian  Lambert,  Jr.,  on  the 
standardization  of  method  of  producing  chronic  pneumococcic  empyema  in 
rabbits;  Dr.  Adrian  Lambert,  Jr.,  Professor  Dickinson  W.  Richards,  and 
Dr.  Israel  Rappaport,  on  the  effect  of  introducing  different  gas  mixtures  into 
each  lung  separately  with  the  double  bronchoscopic  catheter. 

Other  studies  in  the  Department  include  experimental  production  of  partial 
hypertension  by  means  of  cellophane  bands  on  the  portal  and  splenic  arteries, 
by  Drs.  Louis  Rousselot  and  James  M.  R.  Rennie;  experimental  congestive 
splenomegaly,  by  Dr.  Rousselot  and  Professor  William  P.  Thompson;  the 
sulfanilamide  level  in  the  bile  of  cats  and  its  effect  on  cholangitis,  by  Dr.  B. 
N.  Tenery  and  Miss  Josephine  Galloway;  experimental  use  of  the  duodeno- 
scope,  by  Drs.  E.  C.  Hanssen  and  M.  H.  Dale;  fat  digestion  after  experimental 
removal  of  duodenum  and  head  of  the  pancreas,  by  Professor  Whipple  and 
Dr.  Elmer  K.  Sanders. 

The  collaboration  with  other  departments  resulted  in  the  following  studies: 
production  of  hypertension  by  means  of  carotid  loops,  by  Drs.  John  K.  Lat- 
timer  (Anatomy)  and  C.  Paul  O'Connell  (Sloane);  production  of  permanent 
experimental  diabetes  mellitus  by  continuous  intravenous  infusion  of  hyper- 
tonic glucose,  by  Drs.  Sidney  C.  Werner  (Medicine)  and  Philip  F.  Partington; 
production  of  experimental  hypertension  by  injections  of  amino  acids  into 
kidney,  by  Dr.  Richard  J.  Bing  (Physiology)  and  Dr.  Elliott;  effect  of  ultra- 
violet rays  on  mucosa  of  bronchus,  by  Professor  John  D.  Kernan  and  Dr. 
Daniel  C.  Baker,  Jr.  (Otolaryngology);  mechanical  problems  of  foreign 
bodies  in  the  tracheobronchial  tree  studied  endoscopically,  by  Professor  George 
R.  Brighton,  Drs.  W.  F.  Keim,  Jr.,  and  Francis  W.  Alter,  Jr.  (Otolaryngology) ; 
and  the  study  of  experimental  coincidental  diabetes  mellitus  and  tuberculosis 
in  dogs,  by  Drs.  Maxim  M.  Steinbach  (Bacteriology)  and  Bruce  Hogg. 

Research  studies  carried  out  by  Professor  Cushman  D.  Haagensen,  sup- 
ported by  the  Leggett  and  Watters  Cancer  Research  Fund,  are  as  follows: 
study  of  the  carcinogenic  activity  of  tryphenyl  ethylene,  stilboestrol,  hexadiene, 
hexadiene  isomere,  hexane,  and  estrone  benzoate;  study  of  protective  effect  of 
male  sex  hormone  injected  into  female  mice  of  a  high  breast  cancer  strain; 
attempted  production  of  cancer  in  horses  and  monkeys  with  methylcholanth- 
rene;  and  the  attempted  production  of  breast  cancer  in  low  cancer  strain  mice 
by  artificial  feeding  of  the  young  of  this  strain  with  milk  taken  from  nursing 
mothers  of  a  high  cancer  strain,  and  vice  versa. 

Tissue  culture  studies  of  tumors  by  Dr.  Margaret  R.  Murray  and  Professor 
Arthur  P.  Stout  include  glomus  tumors  with  identification  of  the  nature  of 
their  epithelioid  cells;  comparative  cultural  studies  of  meningiomas  and  angle 
tumors;  cultural  characteristics  of  malignant  neurilemona,  neuroepithelioma, 
liposarcoma,  pleural  mesotheliomas,  fibrosarcomas,  and  of  myxoid  tumors. 
The  clinicopathological  studies  under  way  are  the  smooth  muscle  tumors  of 
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the  gastrointestinal  tract  and  retroperitoneal  tissues,  by  Dr.  Theodore  Golden 
and  Professor  Stout;  sarcoma  of  the  mammary  gland,  by  Dr,  Robert  P.  Hill; 
diagnosis  and  characteristics  of  the  superficial  type  of  gastric  cancer,  by  Pro- 
fessor Ross  Golden  and  members  of  the  Department  of  Radiology,  Dr. 
Armistead  C.  Crump  and  members  of  the  Division  of  Gastroscopy,  and  Pro- 
fessor Stout;  study  of  the  lateral  aberrant  thyroid  and  its  tumors,  by  Professors 
Virginia  K.  Frantz,  William  M.  Rogers  (Anatomy),  and  John  M.  Hanford, 
and  Dr.  R.  M.  Forsythe;  Bowen's  disease  of  the  cornea,  by  Dr.  John  S.  Mc- 
Gavic  (Ophthalmology);  glomus  tumor  of  the  eyelid,  by  Dr.  D.  B.  Kirby 
(Ophthalmology);  curability  of  lymphosarcoma,  by  Professor  Stout;  radio- 
therapy of  lymphosarcoma,  by  Professors  Maurice  Lenz  and  Haig  H.  Kasa- 
bach  (Radiology)  and  Professor  Stout;  correlating  studies  of  lesions  of  the 
gastrointestinal  tract,  by  Professors  Golden  (Radiology)  and  Stout;  the  osseous 
lesions  of  van  Recklinghausen's  disease,  by  Professor  Murray  M.  Friedman 
(Radiology);  the  effect  of  roentgen  irradiation  on  the  epiphyses  of  young  ani- 
mals, by  Dr.  Charles  L.  Hinkel  (Radiology) ;  the  effect  of  large  doses  of  roent- 
gen irradiation  on  mammary  cancer,  by  Dr.  Asa  Beach;  a  metastasizing 
sebaceous  gland  carcinoma  of  the  toe,  by  Drs.  Asa  Beach  and  A.  O.  Severance; 
and  criteria  of  operability  in  cancer  of  the  female  mammary  gland,  Professors 
Haagensen  and  Stout. 

Professor  Whipple  delivered  addresses  in  Philadelphia;  Chicago;  Durham, 
North  Carolina;  Hartford,  Connecticut;  Seattle;  Washington,  D.C.;  Norfolk, 
Virginia;  Boston;  and  in  New  Jersey. 

The  Fracture  Service  continues  to  be  one  of  the  most  active  teaching  units 
and  participates  in  instruction  in  all  four  years  of  the  curriculum.  The  ward 
and  clinic  work  in  the  third  and  fourth  years  is  among  the  most  active  student 
experiences. 

In  the  graduate  field,  in  addition  to  the  regular  twelve-month  resident  serv- 
ice, two  six-month  assistant  resident  positions  have  been  created,  mainly  to 
give  the  interns  of  the  New  York  Orthopaedic  Hospital  fracture  experience. 
During  the  past  year  these  positions  have  also  been  held  by  men  from  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital  in  Boston  and  the  Shriners  Hospital  in 
Oklahoma. 

In  addition,  the  various  members  of  the  staflf  have  read  thirty  papers  and 
discussed  ten  others.  An  exhibit  illustrating  rigid  internal  fixation  of  fractures 
of  long  bones  was  presented  by  Professor  Clay  Ray  Murray  and  Dr.  Stephen 
S.  Hudack  at  the  American  Academy  of  Orthopedic  Surgery  and  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association,  receiving  the  gold  medal  at  the  former.  Professor 
Murray  presided  at  three  panel  discussions. 

The  attendance  at  the  Friday  morning  conferences  has  included  men  from 
many  states  and  ten  foreign  countries.  Members  of  the  staff  have  been  on  daily 
service  at  Welfare  Island  throughout  the  year. 
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In  1940  the  Fracture  Service  treated  3,728  cases  (674  inpatients  and  3,054 
accident  ward  and  outpatients).  These  included  1,228  fractures  and  181  dis- 
locations. Of  the  remainder,  475  were  cases  of  knee  injuries  (345  sprains  and 
130  internal  derangements). 

Drs.  Barbara  B.  Stimson  and  Stephen  S.  Hudack  have  been  granted  leaves 
of  absence,  the  former  for  service  in  England  and  the  latter  with  the  Naval 
Medical  Service. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  UROLOGY 

Professor  George  F.  Cahill,  Executive  Ofi&cer 

The  year  1940-41  has  seen  several  changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  Department. 
Due  to  his  continued  illness,  the  resignation  of  Dr.  H.  Hatch  Gile  was  tendered 
and  accepted  only  with  deep  regret.  Dr.  Charles  T.  Hazzard  has  been  granted 
a  leave  of  absence,  having  been  called  into  active  naval  service. 

The  program  of  graduate  teaching  has  continued  with  the  same  procedure 
as  in  the  previous  year.  Dr.  Ralph  C.  Yeaw,  having  completed  his  thesis,  and 
with  a  satisfactory  completion  of  his  service,  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medical  Science.  Dr.  Myrwood  B.  Sutton  has  completed  his  work  imder  Pro- 
fessor Earl  T.  Engle,  in  the  Department  of  Anatomy,  upon  creatine  and 
creatinine  metabolism  in  older  patients  who  have  benign  hypertrophy  of  the 
prostate.  Dr.  Dyce  A.  Duckworth,  under  the  same  guidance,  has  completed 
his  investigation  upon  the  creatine  and  creatinine  metabolism  in  younger 
patients  with  cryptorchidism.  Dr.  Lloyd  L.  Wells  has  been  working  under 
Professor  Walter  S.  Root,  in  the  Department  of  Physiology,  on  the  influence 
of  the  autonomic  nervous  system  upon  the  function  of  the  ureter.  Dr.  John 
K.  Lattimer  is  at  present  working  under  Professor  Earl  T.  Engle,  in  the  De- 
partment of  Anatomy,  upon  the  effect  of  testosterone  upon  renal  hypertrophy 
and  renal  function. 

The  undergraduate  teaching  has  followed  the  same  schedule  as  in  the  previ- 
ous year.  With  a  projected  increase  in  the  available  teaching  staff  for  the 
coming  year,  a  further  reduction  of  students  per  instructor  is  planned,  which 
should  allow  the  greater  concentration  of  teaching  that  has  been  long  desired. 

The  collaboration  of  various  members  of  the  urological  faculty  with  mem- 
bers of  other  departments  has  continued.  Professor  George  W.  Fish  has  con- 
tinued his  work  with  Dr.  Henry  A.  Schroeder,  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute, 
upon  hypertension  due  to  renal  causes.  The  work  upon  the  effects  of  drugs  of 
the  sulfonal  group  upon  the  pathological  bacteria  of  the  urinary  tract  has  been 
continued  under  his  guidance. 

The  investigation  and  development  of  a  cystinuric  strain  of  dogs  under 
Professor  Erwin  Brand,  of  the  Department  of  Biochemistry,  and  Professor 
Cahill  have  been  continued  under  a  grant  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation. 
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MEDICAL  LIBRARY 

Thomas  P.  Fleming,  Librarian 

The  bibliographic  service,  initiated  last  year,  has  been  the  means  of  keeping 
in  touch  with  the  research  work  of  the  Medical  Center.  Since  its  establishment, 
the  library  has  supplied  seventy-nine  individuals  with  13,319  references  to 
current  literature  and  has  compiled  bibliographies  of  previous  literature,  for 
periods  of  varying  length,  on  155  different  subjects.  References  to  the  current 
literature  are  being  supplied  for  loi  of  these  subjects  which  are  still  under 
investigation. 

Special  attention  was  given  to  the  literature  pertaining  to  war  medicine  and 
a  separate  section  devoted  to  military  medicine  and  surgery  has  been  estab- 
lished in  the  periodical  reading  room.  We  are  regularly  receiving  copies  of  all 
Army  regulations  pertaining  to  the  Medical  and  Dental  Corps  and  have  on 
hand  all  the  Army  extension  course  textbooks  used  by  the  Medical  Corps  in  the 
Army  Medical  School.  A  daily  list  of  pertinent  articles  appearing  in  other 
journals  is  posted  near  the  section. 

The  memorabilia  collection  is  being  increased  by  a  constant  and  steady  flow 
of  material.  Of  the  more  than  one  hundred  pieces  deposited  in  the  collection 
during  the  year,  the  following  are  of  particular  importance:  Henry  Dodge, 
five  notebooks  of  lecture  notes  taken  at  P.  &  S.,  1865-68;  presented  by  his 
daughter,  Miss  Elizabeth  Dodge;  James  C.  Hutchinson,  manuscript  notes 
taken  of  lectures  delivered  at  P.  &  S.,  1865-66;  John  Jones,  lectures  on  surgery, 
1767  (a  microfilm  copy  of  the  original,  which  is  in  the  possession  of  the  College 
of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia);  James  Graham,  notes  taken  on  the  lectures  of 
Samuel  Bard  at  King's  College  (Columbia)  Medical  School,  1773-74,  pur- 
chased from  a  fund  placed  at  our  disposal  by  Professor  Walter  W.  Palmer; 
and  George  and  James  Graham,  letters  and  papers  by  or  relating  to,  1 773-1 800. 
Manuscript  records  and  correspondence  upon  which  Dr.  John  C.  Dalton  based 
his  History  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  (1888),  have  now  been 
placed  in  the  memorabilia  room,  where  they  will  be  available  for  consultation. 
Each  department  has  been  requested  to  deposit  in  the  library,  for  the  memora- 
bilia collection,  one  copy  of  each  article  published  by  its  members. 

Instruction  in  the  use  of  the  library  was  again  given  by  the  Medical  Libra- 
rian to  the  students  in  the  medical,  dental,  and  nursing  schools.  The  library 
continued  its  sponsorship  of  the  history  of  medicine  seminars  in  cooperation 
with  the  student  medical  history  society. 

The  cataloguing  of  the  Jerome  P.  Webster  library  of  plastic  surgery  is 
proceeding  slowly.  Only  about  20  percent  of  the  books  in  this  library  have 
Library  of  Congress  cards  available.  During  the  year  Professor  Webster  con- 
tributed $750  to  cover  the  cost  of  new  acquisitions  and  binding.  Because  of 
world  conditions  few  older  books  were  purchased.  The  most  important 
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acquisition  was  Alexander  Read's  Chirurgorum  Comes  (London,  1687), 
which  contains  a  summary  of  the  second,  or  practical,  part  of  Tagliacozzi's 
De  Curtorum  Chirugia  (1597),  chapter  by  chapter.  Since  it  is  the  only  ex- 
tended resume  available  in  English,  and  since  it  is  indicative  of  the  interest  in 
rhinoplasty  in  England  in  the  seventeenth  century,  this  book  is  an  important 
landmark  in  the  history  of  plastic  surgery. 

The  cancer  research  library  remains  uncatalogued,  although  a  considerable 
amount  of  the  preliminary  work  has  already  been  done.  The  cessation  of 
publication  of  the  American  Journal  of  Cancer  will  have  a  decided  effect  upon 
the  cancer  research  library.  In  the  past  the  exchanges  for  the  Journal  were 
either  incorporated  as  part  of  this  library  or  sent  to  the  Medical  Library.  Since 
the  journal  has  ceased  publication,  no  exchanges  will  be  received  and  thus  the 
growth  of  this  library  in  the  future  will  be  directly  affected. 

A  library  has  been  established  on  the  fourteenth  floor  of  the  Neurological 
Institute  as  a  component  part  of  the  library  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons.  Since  its  organization  in  January,  1940,  it  has  been  the  recipient  of 
several  noteworthy  gift  collections,  particularly  those  of  the  late  Professor 
Joshua  Rosett,  the  Department  of  Child  Neurology,  and  the  neurological  sec- 
tion of  the  library  of  Professor  Charles  A.  Elsberg. 

Each  year  the  library  receives  a  constantly  increasing  number  of  gifts,  both 
of  money  and  of  books.  The  generosity  of  alumni,  faculty,  and  friends  is  in 
large  measure  responsible  for  the  excellence  of  the  collections  in  many  fields. 

NEW  YORK  POST-GRADUATE  MEDICAL  SCHOOL 
WiLLARD  C.  Rappleye,  Director 

The  School  enrolled  541  physicians  during  the  academic  year,  compared  to 
590  physicians  enrolled  during  the  previous  session.  It  is  especially  interesting 
to  note  that  105  of  the  541  physicians  enrolled  had  taken  courses  in  the  School 
in  previous  years. 

The  physicians  enrolled  came  to  the  School  from  forty-two  states  and  four 
territories  of  the  United  States  and  from  twenty  foreign  countries. 

Dr.  T.  Drysdale  Buchanan,  Clinical  Professor  of  Anesthesia,  died  on  March 
21,  1940.  Dr.  Buchanan  had  been  on  the  teaching  staff  of  this  School  since 
November,  19 16,  and  had  been  active  in  the  training  of  anesthetists.  His  loss 
is  deeply  felt  by  his  colleagues. 

On  July  1, 1940,  Professor  Charles  Ogilvy  retired  as  Executive  OflScer  of  the 
Department  of  Orthopedic  Surgery,  having  served  in  that  office  for  five  years. 
Dr.  Ogilvy  is  continuing  to  serve  the  institution,  with  which  he  has  been  con- 
nected since  1902,  as  consulting  orthopedic  surgeon  to  the  hospital.  Professor 
George  Anopol  has  succeeded  him  as  Executive  Officer  of  the  Department. 

On  July  I,  1940,  Professor  John  J.  Moorhead  also  retired,  after  more  than 
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thirty  years  of  valuable  service,  and  was  succeeded  by  Professor  Henry  H. 
Ritter,  as  Executive  Officer  of  the  Department  of  Traumatic  Surgery.  In  his 
new  capacity  as  consulting  surgeon  to  the  Post-Graduate  Hospital  and  to  the 
Reconstruction  Hospital  Unit,  Dr.  Moorhead  is  continuing  his  active  work  in 
the  department  which  he  created. 

Dr.  Walter  G.  Lough,  while  retaining  his  appointment  as  Clinical  Professor 
of  Medicine,  resigned  from  the  administration  of  the  Department  of  Medicine 
on  July  I,  1940,  Professor  Irving  S.  Wright,  who  was  appointed  to  succeed  Dr. 
Lx)ugh  as  Executive  Officer,  is  ably  carrying  on  the  work  of  this  very  active 
department. 

Due  to  the  press  of  duties  as  Executive  Officer  of  the  Department  of  Surgery 
and  Director  of  the  Surgical  Service,  Professor  Thomas  H.  Russell  resigned  as 
Assistant  Director  of  the  School.  Dr.  Vernon  W.  Lippard  succeeded  him  and 
combines  his  post  as  Assistant  Dean  in  Charge  of  Graduate  Studies  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  with  the  Assistant  Directorship  at  the 
Post-Graduate. 

The  continued  increase  in  the  use  of  the  library  is  reflected  in  the  following 
figures  for  the  past  four  years: 

1940 
Books  and  periodicals  accessioned         .      .       1,623 

Visits  of  readers 15.107 

Volumes  loaned  for  home  use    ....       6,895 

Members  of  the  staff  of  the  Department  of  Bacteriology  have  occasionally 
given  instruction  in  courses  offered  by  other  departments,  such  as  the  seminar 
in  general  surgery  and  the  seminar  in  orthopedic  surgery.  Research  has  con- 
tinued on  three  general  problems.  In  the  bacteriophage  laboratory,  efforts  have 
been  directed  especially  to  the  assembling  and  the  correlation  of  data  on  the 
treatment  of  staphylococcic  infections  with  bacteriophage  and  active  prepara- 
tion of  a  series  of  papers.  An  exhibit  was  presented  at  the  Graduate  Fortnight 
of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  illustrating  the  nature  and  properties 
of  bacteriophages  and  their  application  in  the  treatment  of  human  disease. 
The  studies  of  experimental  endocarditis  have  been  especially  concerned  with 
testing  various  therapeutic  measures  with  a  view  to  their  use  in  treating  the 
viridans  endocarditis  of  man.  Recent  studies  undertaken  in  collaboration  with 
a  member  of  the  Department  of  Medicine  promise  to  open  a  new  field  for  the 
experimental  study  of  alterations  in  the  heart.  Special  studies  of  filterable 
viruses,  supported  by  the  Lambert  Research  Fund,  were  inaugurated.  Con- 
siderable progress  has  been  made  in  the  study  of  the  resistance  of  bacterio- 
phages to  common  antiseptics  and  in  the  culture  of  vaccina  virus  on  the  chorio- 
allantois  of  living  embryonic  chicks. 
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1937 

1,930 

13,990 

6,361 

1,065 

13.753 
6,346 

773 

13.705 

5.465 
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During  the  school  year  there  were  twenty-two  physicians  enrolled  in  the 
first  year  of  the  course  o£  training  for  specialization  in  the  Department  of 
Dermatology  and  Syphilology.  At  the  same  time  there  were  seventeen  physi- 
cians enrolled  in  the  second  year  and  fourteen  in  the  third  year.  The  heavy 
teaching  program  for  this  course  required  most  of  the  efforts  of  the  staff  of  the 
Department.  Lectures  on  avitaminosis  and  diet  were  added  to  the  curriculum 
and  the  course  in  appUed  pharmacology  was  improved.  The  photographic 
division  of  the  Department  has  added  many  lantern  slides  and  transparencies 
in  color  for  use  in  illustrating  lectures  and  has  begun  some  work  in  infrared 
photography. 

During  the  year,  research  on  a  large  number  of  subjects,  including  the 
following,  was  completed:  an  evaluation  of  liver  extract  in  patients  intolerant 
to  arsenicals,  heavy  metals,  and  radiation;  a  bacteriological  study  of  pityriasis 
rosea;  a  clinical,  family,  statistical,  and  literary  investigation  of  hereditary  skin 
diseases;  study  of  a  family  afflicted  with  hereditary  lymphedema  of  the  ex- 
tremities and  ptosis  of  the  eyelids;  evaluation  of  various  therapeutic  methods 
for  keloids;  evaluation  of  topical  use  of  sulfanilamide  and  of  vitamin  Bi  in  leg 
ulcers,  and  in  alleviation  of  pain  caused  by  varicose  ulcers  and  thrombophle- 
bitis; electrocoagulation  for  the  treatment  of  hypertrichosis;  clinical  evaluation 
of  hormone  ointments  for  the  treatment  of  acne  vulgaris;  determination  of 
age  incidence  for  positive  tuberculin  reactions;  comparative  histology  of  skin 
reactions  to  tuberculin,  trichophyton,  and  oidiomycin;  the  use  of  rapid  heating 
of  serum  for  the  Kline  test  for  syphilis;  the  present  status  of  the  serology  of 
syphilis  (statistical  study);  vesicular  dyskeratoid  dermatitis;  evaluations  of  the 
Kahn  verification  test,  the  Mazzini  flocculation  test,  the  new  Marquez  floccu- 
lation  test,  and  the  Levy  flocculation  test  for  syphilis;  herpes  progenitalis  as  a 
venereal  contagion;  an  evaluation  of  a  new  drug  for  the  treatment  of  syphilis 
of  the  central  nervous  system;  a  study  of  the  fungicidal  power  of  blood  serum; 
a  therapeutic,  diagnostic,  and  immunological  comparison  of  old  tuberculin 
'  (Koch)  and  modified  tuberculin  (Mellon  and  Beinhauer);  urinary  excretion 
of  indoxyl  (as  indican)  by  infants  with  eczema;  reaction  to  skin  tests  with  fur 
dyes  and  epidermals  in  asthmatic  fur  workers;  incidence  of  occupational 
dermatitis  caused  by  fur  dyes  in  various  occupational  groups  in  the  fur  indus- 
try; incidence  of  onycholysis  in  fur  fleshers;  and  the  course  and  outcome  of 
occupational  dermatitis  and  asthma  in  fur  workers. 

Among  the  large  number  of  subjects  of  research  now  under  way  in  the 
Department  are  the  following:  studies  of  excretion  of  arsenic,  gold,  and  bis- 
muth before  and  after  use  of  sodium  thiosulfate;  the  respiration  of  cancer  cells, 
precancer  cells,  and  normal  cells;  evaluation  of  preparation  4197  (azoarseno- 
benzene)  in  syphilis,  especially  cerebrospinal  syphilis;  comparison  of  arsenical 
content  in  the  spinal  fluid  after  intravenous  administration  of  varioiis  arsenical 
preparations;  evaluation  of  liver  extract  in  skin  diseases  accompanied  by  a  high 
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icterus  index;  several  studies  of  sensitization  to  simple  chemicals;  studies  of 
the  effect  of  wetting  agents  upon  the  absorption  of  drugs  into  and  through  the 
skin;  evaluation  of  a  water-soluble,  fat-free  ointment  base;  vitamin  C  in  lupus 
erythematosis;  effect  of  riboflavin  in  eczema  seborrheicum;  evaluation  of  oral 
administration  of  bismuth  in  lichen  planus;  a  search  for  renal  damage  in  the 
pyodermas;  evaluation  of  low-voltage  x-rays  and  grenz  rays  in  dermatology; 
a  histological,  chemical,  and  clinical  study  of  milia;  evaluation  of  Gruter's  test 
(rabbit  corneal  scarification)  in  herpes;  evaluation  of  electrosurgery  in  derma- 
tology; evaluation  of  radon  pads  for  treatment  of  various  dermatoses;  evalua- 
tion of  insulin  in  atopic  eczema  and  other  allergic  dermatoses;  evaluation  of 
infrared  photography  in  dermatology;  experimentation  with  electrocoagula- 
tion hypertrichosis;  vitamin  deficiencies  in  infection  by  monilia  albicans; 
riboflavin  determinations  in  moniliasis  and  in  controls;  mycological  study  of 
the  mosaic  fungus;  fluorescent  substances  in  hairs  infected  with  fungi;  evalua- 
tion of  histamine  and  its  antidotes  in  dermatology,  of  parathyroid,  snake 
venom,  and  bee  venom  in  urticaria,  and  of  potassium  chloride  in  atopic  ec- 
zema; effect  on  dermatitis  herpetiformis  and  on  acne  vulgaris  of  x-irradiation 
of  the  thyroid;  evaluation  of  psychotherapy  on  varruca  plantaris;  incidence 
and  significance  of  eosinophilia  in  skin  diseases,  especially  in  the  allergic 
dermatoses;  evaluation  of  arsenic  in  chronic  discoid  lichenoid  dermatosis; 
determination  of  the  blood  picture  in  drug  eruptions  and  in  rare  dermatoses; 
vitamin  C  determination  in  blood  serum  in  various  skin  diseases;  the  local 
effect  of  sulfanilamide  compounds  on  fungi  and  dermatophytosis;  desensitiza- 
tion  with  different  fungus  extracts;  clinical  and  allergic  study  of  dermatitis 
caused  by  nail  cosmetics;  new  technique  for  determination  of  lipids  in  the 
blood;  histological  and  chemical  study  to  determine  the  genesis  of  pigment 
formation  in  the  skin;  chemical  and  clinical  study  of  a  new  solvent  for  poison 
ivy  toxin;  serological  fluctuations  in  latent  syphilis  in  relation  to  variations  in 
laboratory  technique;  histological  study  of  the  dyskeratoses;  the  Weltman 
serum  coagulation  reaction  in  dermatology;  histological  and  clinical  study  of 
skin  and  mucous  membrane  in  Mongolian  idiocy;  clinical  and  histological 
study  of  spontaneous  involution  of  nevus  unius  lateris;  preparation  and  testing 
of  immune  sera  in  dermatophytosis;  comparative  histologic  studies  of  the 
acneiform  eruptions;  histological  and  clinical  study  of  nevi  and  melanomas; 
clinical  evaluation  of  liquid  sulfurchloride  and  sulfurous  acid  therapeutically 
in  dermatophytosis;  and  a  histological,  chemical,  clinical,  and  literary  study  of 
psoriasis  pustulosa  and  scleroderma. 

A  large  part  of  the  research  activities  of  the  Department  of  Gynecology  were 
concerned  with  endocrine  problems.  Studies  were  in  progress  on  the  following 
subjects:  the  effects  of  estrogenic  substances  on  urinary  incontinence,  the  use 
of  high-frequency  currents  of  low  modalities  in  the  stimulation  of  the  endo- 
crine glands;  the  clinical  value  of  testosterone  in  hormonal  disturbances  in 
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women;  the  effect  of  different  pituitary  extracts  on  pregnant  and  nonpregnant 
rats;  and  the  oral  administration  of  a  synthetic  glandular  substance  in  meno- 
pausal derangements.  Research  subjects  in  other  gynecological  fields  of  study 
were  as  follows:  correlation  of  the  findings  in  endometrial  biopsies  with 
vaginal  smears;  improved  canulas  for  endometrial  biopsies  and  transuterine 
insufflation  tests;  the  value  of  short-wave  diathermy  in  the  treatment  of  cystitis; 
the  end  results  after  myomectomy;  and  an  evaluation  of  the  various  methods 
of  treatment  of  leukoplakia  and  kaurosis  vulvae. 

More  physicians  were  enrolled  in  courses  in  medicine  during  the  year  than 
during  the  previous  year.  New  short  courses  in  clinical  interpretations  of  lab- 
oratory data  and  electrocardiography  were  well  attended.  The  Department 
of  Medicine  continued  to  use  for  teaching  the  Columbia  division  of  the  Wel- 
fare Hospital  for  Chronic  Diseases  in  addition  to  the  medical  wards  and  clinics 
of  the  Post-Graduate  Hospital. 

The  following  changes  were  made  in  the  clinics:  the  scope  of  the  obesity 
clinic  was  widened  to  include  undernutrition  and  overnutrition  and  vitamin 
deficiencies  and  the  clinic  renamed  "nutrition  clinic";  the  pulmonary  clinic 
was  completely  reorganized,  with  several  additions  to  the  staff;  a  service  in 
gastroscopy  was  added  to  the  division  of  gastroenterology;  a  section  for  the 
study  of  venous  conditions  and  vascular  surgery  in  association  with  the  De- 
partment of  Surgery  was  added  to  the  vascular  division,  and  a  podiatrist  was 
added  to  the  staff  of  this  clinic;  the  hematology  clinic  was  reorganized  and  a 
general  medical  and  surgical  spleen  clinic  was  formed  in  association  with  it; 
the  metabolic  division  was  divided  into  two  units,  one  for  diabetes  and  the 
other  for  nephritis  and  hypertension. 

The  Research  and  Journal  Club  continued  its  successful  programs,  which 
were  well  attended  throughout  the  year.  The  Depattment,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Department  of  Pathology,  began  the  publication  at  regular  intervals  in  the 
New  Yor\  State  Journal  of  Medicine  of  reports  on  clinical  pathological  con- 
ferences. 

Research  projects  of  the  Etepartment  of  Medicine  were  aided  by  funds  ob- 
tained for  the  support  of  eight  full-time  and  five  part-time  Research  Assistants 
from  the  following  sources:  Mr.  Ward  Melville;  Mr.  Arthur  Schulte;  Ciba 
Pharmaceutical  Products;  Merck  and  Company;  Sandoz  Chemical  Works; 
Valverde  Laboratories;  Sharp  and  Dohme;  Maltine  Company;  and  the  Harriet 
Weil  Fund. 

In  the  allergy  division,  studies  were  completed  on  the  preparation  of  active 
allergenic  extracts  and  a  method  for  the  prevention  of  pigmentary  oxidative 
products,  and  on  the  results  of  one  year's  treatment  with  gelatine-ragweed 
extracts,  and  a  manual  of  laboratory  procedures  was  published. 

Research  projects  on  gold  salts,  in  progress  in  the  arthritis  division,  include 
studies  of  the  therapeutic  effectiveness  of  gold  salts  in  rheumatoid  arthritis  and 
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of  the  bacteriostatic  effect  of  ttie  serum  following  administration  of  these  salts; 
a  general  study  of  the  mechanism  of  the  action  of  gold  salts;  the  excretion  of 
gold  following  its  administration;  and  an  investigation  of  the  therapeutic 
effectiveness  of  new  compounds,  especially  gold  calcium  thiomalate.  Extensive 
investigation  into  the  role  of  liver  function  in  the  etiology  of  various  forms  of 
arthritis  was  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  the  laboratories  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity Medical  College. 

Investigations  in  the  cardiac  division  on  various  phases  of  electrocardiogra- 
phy were  continued.  Studies  of  angina  and  coronary  thrombosis,  of  the  differ- 
ential diagnosis  of  cardiac  and  bronchial  asthma,  of  the  effects  of  alcohol  on 
the  cardiovascular  system,  and  the  association  of  rheumatic  heart  disease  and 
hyperthyroidism,  were  also  pursued. 

The  studies  conducted  by  the  endocrine  division  on  testosterone  and  estra- 
diol implantations  were  continued.  The  staff  of  the  metabolic  division  has 
studied  the  effect  of  diet  on  the  sugar  tolerance  test  of  diabetics,  serum  calcium 
in  nephritis,  the  effect  of  exercise  on  the  blood  sugar  in  cases  of  diabetes  treated 
with  protamine  zinc  insulin,  and  has  cooperated  with  the  nutrition  clinic  in 
the  study  of  overweight  diabetic  patients.  In  the  nutrition  division  the  group 
undertook  studies  of  the  heart-stimulating  principle  of  thyroid  extracts,  of 
cardiac  function  in  the  obese,  including  electrocardiographic  studies,  and  of 
glucose  tolerance  in  weight  reduction. 

The  staff  of  the  peripheral  vascular  division  began  studies  on  the  effect 
of  male  and  female  sex  hormones  on  the  vascular  system,  and  on  the  effect  of 
deproteinated  pancreatic  tissue  extracts  on  experimental  animals  and  in  clinic 
use.  Clinical  investigations  included  a  study  of  the  effect  of  occupation  involv- 
ing physical  exercise  on  the  production  of  arteriosclerosis,  studies  of  the  etiol- 
ogy of  phlebitis,  a  review  df  cases  of  thrombo-angiitis  obliterans,  of  scalenus 
anticus  syndrome  and  cervical  rib,  of  phlebitis  associated  with  fungus  infec- 
tions, and  of  venous  ligation  with  retrograde  injection.  Studies  of  the  effects 
of  vitamins  and  various  hormones  on  the  production  of  experimental  athero- 
sclerosis were  undertaken  in  collaboration  with  the  medical  research  labo- 
ratory. 

In  the  physical  therapy  division,  studies  were  made  of  the  effect  of  various 
types  of  local  heat  on  the  blood  count  and  blood  sedimentation  rate  and  sys- 
tematic temperatures  in  normal  and  in  arthritic  patients,  and  investigations 
on  the  evaluation  of  vaccine  therapy  and  of  alkalinization  in  the  treatment  of 
colds,  and  an  evaluation  of  ovarian  deficiencies  in  arthritis  were  begun. 

The  medical  research  laboratory  continued  its  cooperation  with  various 
divisions  of  the  Department  of  Medicine,  with  other  departments  of  the  hos- 
pital, and  with  the  house  staff.  The  results  of  the  following  studies  were  pub- 
lished during  the  year:  the  sojourn  of  insulin  in  the  blood  of  rabbits  after  the 
administration  of  massive  doses;  serum  cholesterol  in  horses  during  immuni- 
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zation  with  pneumococci,  including  a  note  on  the  hypercholesterolemia  of 
infectious  anemia;  the  effects  of  alcohol  on  the  normal  and  pathological  kid- 
ney; the  cholesterol  content  of  the  thoracic  aorta  and  of  the  renal  arteries  in 
human  necropsy  material — correlation  with  clinical  findings  and  vascular 
pathology;  effect  of  thiamine  hydrochloride  and  ascorbic  acid  on  experimental 
atherosclerosis  in  rabbits;  electrocardiographic  studies  and  pathologic  changes 
in  the  hearts  of  cholesterol-fed  rabbits;  serum  cholesterol  studies  following  the 
administration  of  acetyl-B-methylcholine  chloride  by  iontophoresis;  nephro- 
mentopexy  and  nephromyopexy  in  the  treatment  of  arterial  hypertension;  the 
effect  of  phenobarbital  on  normal  and  impaired  dextrose  tolerance;  and  the 
effect  of  testoterone  propionate  and  estradiol  dipropionate  on  the  cholesterol 
content  of  the  blood  and  aorta  of  rabbits. 

In  addition,  a  number  of  investigations  on  the  following  general  subjects  are 
being  carried  on  in  this  laboratory:  iodine  metabolism,  cholesterol  metabolism, 
hypertension,  diabetes,  arteriosclerosis,  experimental  atherosclerosis,  thyroid 
disorders,  biliary  tract  disease,  epinephrine  metabolism,  nephritis,  and  cancer. 

Members  of  the  staff  of  the  Department  of  Neurology  and  Psychiatry  were 
active  in  teaching  interdepartmental  courses  and  courses  offered  by  other 
departments,  as  well  as  those  offered  in  neurology  and  psychiatry. 

Increased  activity  was  shown  during  the  year  in  research,  with  most  of  the 
members  of  the  Department  engaged  in  one  or  more  research  problems.  The 
installation  of  electrical  encephalographic  equipment  stimulated  research  in 
this  field.  Some  of  the  neurological  subjects  under  investigation  were:  histo- 
pathological  studies  in  monkeys  which  have  been  subjected  to  a  series  of 
electric  shock  convulsions;  the  use  of  curare  in  metrazol-induced  convulsions 
as  an  aid  in  preventing  fractures;  hepatolenticular  degeneration  in  twins;  the 
electrotherapy  of  laryngeal  nerve  injuries  following  thyroid  operations;  elec- 
trotherapy of  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  injuries  in  thyroid  diseases;  exophthal- 
mus  in  Graves'  disease;  the  occurrence  of  pathogenesis  of  fibrillations;  vitamin 
treatment  of  trifacial  neuralgia;  experimental  carbon  disulfide  intoxication  in 
animals;  and  pubertus  praecos. 

Among  the  psychiatric  subjects  being  studied  were  the  following:  a  con- 
tribution to  the  psychoanalysis  of  single-parented  patients;  aspects  of  child 
guidance;  problems  in  family  relationships;  behavior  problems  in  children; 
measurement  of  disturbance  in  association;  and  studies  on  a  test  of  emotional 
insight. 

A  symposium  on  ophthalmology  was  added  to  the  curriculum  of  the  De- 
partment of  Ophthalmology  during  the  year,  and  was  given  following  the 
course  in  motor  anomalies  of  the  eye.  A  number  of  lecturers  from  other  insti- 
tutions participated  in  the  symposium.  Members  of  the  staff  also  took  part  in 
several  courses  offered  by  other  departments. 

The  Department  of  Orthopedic  Surgery  gave  short  diagnostic  courses  to 
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general  practitioners  and  a  seminar  for  surgeons.  A  new  course  in  functional 
anatomy  as  related  to  orthopedics  was  well  received. 

Members  of  the  staff  of  the  Department  studied  improved  operative  tech- 
nique in  osteomyelitis,  derangement  of  the  knee  joint,  low  back  pain,  the 
correction  of  deformities  of  arthritis,  and  pseudomuscular  dystrophy.  These 
studies  are  to  be  continued  during  1941,  and  it  is  hoped  that  in  the  coming 
year  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  the  routine  study  of  vitamin  deficiencies, 
which  has  been  in  progress  in  patients  in  the  outpatient  department. 

The  Department  of  Otolaryngology  continued  its  diagnostic  course  for 
general  practitioners  and  gave  several  intensive  courses  for  specialists.  In 
addition,  the  Department  participated  in  courses  offered  by  the  Departments 
of  Medicine  and  Pediatrics,  and  in  interdepartmental  courses. 

Two  new  courses  were  added  to  the  curriculum  in  the  Department  of 
Pathology — a  course  in  surgical  pathology  and  one  in  pathology  of  the  blood 
and  blood-forming  organs.  For  the  latter  course,  preparation  of  a  large  number 
of  slides  for  teaching  was  made  possible  by  a  grant  from  the  Oliver- Rea  Schol- 
arship Fund.  Members  of  the  staff  have  done  a  considerable  amount  of  teach- 
ing in  lectures  and  demonstrations  given  in  interdepartmental  courses  and  in 
courses  offered  by  the  clinical  departments. 

The  Department  has  obtained  photographic  apparatus  for  making  photo- 
micrographs, chiefly  in  color,  through  the  generosity  of  the  following  surgeons 
on  the  Post-Graduate  staff:  Drs.  Clark,  de  Cholnoky,  Gratz,  Hanssen,  Lud- 
lum,  and  Moolten.  These  photomicrographs  have  been  used  for  teaching 
purposes  and  for  demonstration  at  clinical  pathological  conferences.  The 
Department  is  also  grateful  to  Dr.  Mosenthal  for  the  presentation  of  several 
volumes  for  the  reference  library  of  the  Department,  and  to  Dr.  Fein  for  the 
gift  of  a  research  fund  to  supplement  the  equipment  of  the  laboratory. 

In  addition  to  carrying  on  the  usual  teaching  program,  the  staff  of  the 
Department  of  Pediatrics  has  been  engaged  in  studies  on  the  following  sub- 
jects: the  relationship  of  Weltman  reactions  to  sedimentation  rates  and  differ- 
ential blood  counts  in  children;  the  immunization  of  rheumatic  fever  patients 
with  hemolytic  streptococcus  filtrate;  the  electrolyte  balance  in  children;  the 
urea  coefficient  as  an  index  of  renal  function;  the  relationship  of  the  super- 
hydration  test  to  the  electroencephalogram  in  the  diagnosis  of  idiopathic 
epilepsy;  the  frequency  and  effect  of  sulfathiazole  crystallization  upon  kidney 
function;  thirty  cases  of  acute  nephritis,  one  to  ten  years  after  discharge  from 
the  hospital;  the  relationship  of  skin  reaction  to  molds  to  clinical  sensitivity; 
capillary  resistance  in  scarlet  fever;  and  the  function  of  blood  phosphates  in 
normal  children  and  in  pathological  conditions,  especially  in  disturbances  of 
the  mineral  metabolism. 

As  in  recent  years,  the  Department  of  Radiology,  in  addition  to  conducting 
courses  in  diagnostic  radiology  and  in  radiotherapy,  actively  participated  in 
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courses  offered  by  the  Departments  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  and  by  other 
cHnical  departments.  The  staff  has  continued  its  study  of  the  relation  and 
effect  of  quahty  to  the  intensity  or  effectiveness  of  radiation.  Results  of  this 
study  have  been  presented  at  a  number  of  radiological  meetings.  The  staff  has 
also  constructed  and  perfected  a  calibration  instrument  which  simpHfies  the 
question  of  depth  dose  calculations,  thus  replacing  hundreds  of  isodose  charts 
otherwise  required  to  meet  the  many  variables  occurring  in  routine  radiation 
therapy. 

In  the  fall  of  1940  the  Department  of  Surgery  participated  in  a  one-week 
symposium  on  general  surgery  which  was  given  in  a  number  of  hospitals 
afl&liated  with  Columbia  University.  This  new  course  was  open  only  to  well- 
qualified  surgeons,  and  seemed  to  meet  a  need  for  a  short  advanced  course. 

Members  of  the  staff  of  the  clinic  for  diseases  of  the  liver  and  biliary  tract 
turned  their  attention  to  the  study  of  pancreatic  dysfunction.  A  special  fund 
was  appropriated  by  the  Board  of  Directors  for  the  study  of  cancer  under  the 
direction  of  a  member  of  the  surgical  staff.  Studies  on  the  determination  of 
carcinogenic  hydrocarbons  in  the  blood  of  patients  suffering  from  cancer  were 
carried  out  jointly  with  the  staff  of  the  chemistry  laboratory. 

The  staff  of  the  division  of  anesthesia  designed  an  ether  vaporizer  adapted 
to  the  "to-and-fro"  absorption  technique.  Together  with  members  of  the 
thyroid  division,  they  made  a  clinical  study  of  the  use  of  ergotamine  tartrate 
in  controlling  the  tachycardia  of  hyperthyroidism  during  operation. 

Members  of  the  Department  of  Surgery  on  the  staff  of  the  vascular  clinic 
continued  a  five-year  follow-up  of  patients  treated  by  resection  and  retrograde 
sclerosis  of  the  saphenous  vein.  In  addition,  they  made  further  improvements 
in  the  operative  technique  of  surgical  treatment  of  lymphedema.  One  member 
of  the  staff  studied  the  problem  of  venous  pressures  in  varicose  veins  and 
phlebitis,  as  registered  by  an  apparatus  developed  in  the  vascular  clinic.  This 
clinic  also  studied  the  effects  of  skin  temperature,  after  the  removal  of  stagnant 
blood  from  the  varicose  veins,  as  a  criterion  of  improved  arterial  supply.  An 
analysis  of  the  effect  of  occupation  on  the  development  of  arteriosclerosis  was 
completed. 

Staff  members  of  the  tumor  clinic  were  actively  engaged  in  studies  of  cancer 
of  the  lip,  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  and  the  hard  and  soft  palate.  Investigations 
were  also  under  way  on  malignant  melanomas,  on  the  results  of  electrosurgery 
in  advanced  cancer,  and  on  functional  diseases  of  the  breast,  with  particular 
emphasis  on  the  male  breast. 

The  Department  of  Traumatic  Surgery  again  participated  in  the  seminar 
given  by  the  Department  of  Surgery  and  in  courses  offered  by  other  depart- 
ments, in  addition  to  giving  short  diagnostic  courses  for  general  practitioners 
and  a  seminar  for  surgeons. 

Members  of  the  staff  continued  the  study  of  treatment  of  fractures  of  the 
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neck  of  the  femur.  Observations  were  made  on  the  value  of  early  subtro- 
chanteric osteotomy  as  an  aid  toward  obtaining  union,  and  also  of  the  results 
of  the  nailing  operation.  An  intensive  study  of  the  causes  of  death  from  burns 
and  of  the  treatment  of  burns  was  made,  and  an  investigation  of  the  value  of 
chemotherapy  in  the  treatment  of  wounds  and  in  compound  fractures  was 
started. 

The  enthusiasm  and  loyalty  of  members  of  the  staff  and  their  interest  in  a 
progressive  program  of  instruction  have  been  most  gratifying.  Innovations 
have  been  limited  to  the  introduction  of  new  courses  in  subjects  of  major 
interest  and  the  deletion  of  courses  for  which  there  has  been  limited  enroll- 
ment in  recent  years.  The  curriculum  has  also  been  more  closely  integrated 
with  the  curricula  of  other  hospitals  affiliated  with  Columbia  University  so  as 
to  eliminate  conflicting  arrangements. 

It  is  especially  encouraging  to  note  the  interest  shown  in  medical  research. 
Investigations  of  clinical  and  laboratory  problems  were  conducted  in  all 
except  two  departments  and  a  number  of  important  contributions  to  the  med- 
ical literature  were  published.  Such  activity  is  expected  in  an  institution  where 
a  large  portion  of  the  staff  is  employed  on  a  full-time  basis,  but  the  achievement 
of  the  staff  of  the  Post-Graduate  Medical  School,  engaged  in  private  practice 
and  responsible  for  a  large  amount  of  teaching,  deserves  more  than  usual 
recognition. 

Activity  in  research  is  closely  allied  to  the  quality  of  instruction.  Physicians 
enrolled  for  postgraduate  courses  expect  to  be  informed  regarding  recent 
advances  in  medical  science  as  well  as  in  modern  technical  developments  of 
immediate  practical  application.  This  type  of  instruction  can  be  given  only  by 
a  faculty  which  is  familiar  with  the  medical  literature  and  concerned  to  some 
degree  with  research  as  well  as  with  the  care  of  patients. 

Further  extension  of  either  research  or  instruction  is  limited  by  existing 
physical  facilities.  The  clinics  and  laboratories  of  the  Department  of  Medicine, 
where  much  of  the  teaching  and  research  is  being  conducted,  are  confined 
largely  to  obsolete  structures  and  the  work  is  being  continued  under  most 
unsatisfactory  conditions.  Hope  for  the  future  lies  in  the  construction  of  a 
new  building  in  which  adequate  clinics,  classrooms,  and  laboratories  may  be 
provided. 

It  is  important  at  this  time  to  anticipate  our  responsibilities  for  the  next  few 
years.  A  large  number  of  physicians  are  being  called  into  military  service  and 
assigned  duties  different  from  those  with  which  they  are  familiar  in  civilian 
practice.  Before  returning  to  their  communities,  they  will  be  in  need  of  instruc- 
tion such  as  can  be  provided  in  short  postgraduate  courses.  The  Post-Graduate 
Medical  School  should  be  prepared  to  assume  this  additional  burden  during 
the  period  of  readjustment. 
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SCHOOL  OF  TROPICAL  MEDICINE' 

Professor  George  W.  Bachman,  Director 
The  year  brings  to  a  satisfactory  termination  the  expansion  program  planned 
in  1933.  As  has  been  stated  in  previous  reports,  the  materiaHzation  of  these 
additional  units  was  only  made  possible  through  grants-in-aid  received  from 
Federal  and  insular  agencies. 

Sponsored  by  the  American  College  of  Hospital  Administrators,  the  Ameri- 
can Hospital  Association,  and  local  organizations,  the  first  Inter-American 
Institute  for  Hospital  Administrators  v^as  held  at  the  School,  December  1-14, 

1940.  Through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  FeUx  Lamela  the  Institute  registered  ninety- 
two  persons  for  the  entire  two  weeks'  course,  of  whom  thirty-four  were 
physicians.  Ninety-one  workers  in  the  hospital  field,  or  its  related  services, 
registered  for  selected  lectures  and  demonstrations,  making  a  total  of  183. 
This  group  represented  a  sizable  cross  section  of  hospital  service  personnel, 
principally  from  the  Caribbean  area,  twenty-seven  of  whom  were  from  outside 
Puerto  Rico. 

The  combined  efforts  of  the  School  and  of  the  Insular  Health  Department 
brought  about  the  opening  of  a  Department  of  Public  Health  within  the 
School,  wherein  an  educational  program  comprising  the  various  aspects  of 
public  health  work,  previously  outlined  and  for  which  the  sum  of  $60,000 
had  been  set  aside  from  funds  apportioned  under  the  National  Social  Security 
Act,  was  to  be  undertaken.  Regular  teaching  commenced  on  February  17, 

1 94 1,  with  thirty-three  students.  The  work  of  the  Department  will,  for  the 
present,  be  confined  to  the  training  of  local  personnel  and  to  preparing  men 
and  women  for  administrative  and  field  duties  within  the  Insular  Health 
Department. 

The  Department  of  Public  Health  gives  promise  of  developing  into  one 
of  the  strongest  units  of  the  School.  The  direct  application  of  research  projects, 
worked  out  in  the  School,  can  serve  the  Island  in  no  better  manner  than 
through  the  public  health  program. 

The  following  persons  have  visited  the  School:  Dr.  Warren  F.  Draper, 
Assistant  Surgeon  General;  Dr.  E.  C.  Ernst,  chief  of  the  Pan-American  Sani- 
tary Bureau;  Dr.  John  D.  Long  and  Dr.  John  R.  Murdock,  of  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service;  and  Dr.  Winfred  Overholser,  of  St.  Elizabeth's  Hos- 
pital at  Washington,  D.C.  In  connection  with  the  celebration  of  the  Inter- 
American  Institute  for  Hospital  Administrators,  Dr.  Malcolm  T.  MacEacher, 
Associate  Director  of  the  American  College  of  Surgeons;  Dr.  A.  C.  Bach- 
meyer,  chief  of  the  University  of  Chicago  hospital  clinics;  Mr,  James  A. 
Hamilton,  Director  of  the  New  Haven  Hospital;  and  Mr.  Gerhard  Hartman, 

1  For  details  see  the  Report  of  the  Director  of  the  School  of  Tropical  Medicine. 
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executive  secretary  of  the  American  College  of  Hospital  Administrators, 
visited  the  School.  Drs.  Walter  Clarke  and  E.  K.  Keyes,  of  the  American  Social 
Hygiene  Association;  Dr.  A.  Ashley  Weech,  Professor  of  Pediatrics  and 
Attending  Pediatrician  at  the  Babies'  Hospital;  and  Dr.  James  A.  DouU,  of 
Western  Reserve  University,  have  participated  in  the  work  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Health.  Professor  Harry  S.  Mustard,  Director  of  the  DeLamar 
Institute  of  Public  Health;  Professors  Philip  E.  Smith  and  Earl  T.  Engle,  of  the 
Department  of  Anatomy  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons;  Dr. 
Ernest  L.  Stebbins,  Professor  of  Epidemiology,  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons;  Dr.  H.  L.  Daiell,  Director  of  CUnical  Research  of  the  Johnson 
Research  Foundation  at  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey;  Dr.  George  S.  Steven- 
son, Medical  Director  of  the  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene;  Dr.  A. 
L.  Briceiio  Rossi,  of  Venezuela;  and  Dr.  Rulx  Leon,  of  Haiu,  were  others  of 
the  distinguished  visitors  to  the  School. 

Among  those  who  resigned  from  the  School  are  Professor  Joseph  H.  Axt- 
mayer,  who  is  now  at  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico;  Mr.  Jorge  del  Tore, 
formerly  working  in  the  Division  of  Biophysics  and  Solar  Radiation  Studies; 
and  Messrs.  Rafael  Castejon  and  Ernesto  Gonzalez,  both  of  whom  were  called 
for  service  in  the  Army.  Professor  Pablo  Morales  Otero  has  been  appointed 
consultant  on  epidemiological  diseases  to  the  Secretary  of  War  of  the  United 
States. 

It  is  over  fourteen  years  since  the  Thursday  evening  lectures  were  instituted 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  activities  of  the  School  of  Tropical  Medicine  and, 
during  this  time,  the  diversity  of  subjects  presented  has  never  failed  to  bring 
together  for  interesting  discussion  distinguished  members  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession, both  of  the  Island  and  from  abroad.  These  conferences  have  also 
added  materially  to  the  educational  program  of  the  institution.  Appreciation 
is  expressed  for  the  cooperation  so  generously  given  by  all  who  participated. 

The  outstanding  event  in  library  activities  was  the  move  to  new  quarters. 
The  new  library  now  answers  the  urgent  need  for  space  which  had  been  facing 
the  School  for  many  years.  The  building  contains  an  ample  auditorium,  offices 
for  the  staff  of  the  Puerto  Rico  Journal  of  Public  Health  and  Tropical  Medi- 
cine, and  comfortable  living  quarters  for  visiting  professors  and  investigators. 
While  the  library  is  available  to  the  faculty  and  staff  of  the  School,  the  facilities 
are  also  offered  to  the  medical  profession  of  the  Island. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  recently  created  Department  of  Public 
Health,  funds  were  set  aside  from  the  appropriation  granted  to  Puerto  Rico 
under  the  National  Social  Security  Act  to  obtain  additional  books  and  journals 
in  subjects  allied  to  the  work  of  this  department.  Some  289  reference  books 
have  been  added  to  date  to  the  files  of  the  library.  At  the  present  time  the 
latter  contains  6,081  books,  of  which  3,982  are  bound  journals.  Two  hundred 
and  ninety-five  periodicals  are  now  received. 
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Through  friends  and  the  good  ofl&ces  of  the  Medical  Library  Association, 
the  School  has  received  319  volumes  and  some  1,683  issues.  The  continued 
generous  assistance  of  Mr.  Thomas  P.  Fleming,  Medical  Librarian  of  Colum- 
bia University,  and  the  interested  cooperation  of  Professor  William  A.  Hoff- 
man, Dr.  Federico  Hernandez  Morales,  Dr.  Ramon  Rxiiz  Nazario,  and 
Professors  Pablo  Morales  Otero,  Alexander  T.  Cooper,  and  Donald  H.  Cook, 
of  the  staff  of  the  School,  provide  the  library  with  new^  material  which  is  al- 
ways acceptable.  A  recent  gift  to  the  Ubrary  was  in  the  form  of  several  sub- 
scriptions that  came  through  the  interest  of  Dr.  H.  L.  Daiell,  Director  of 
Clinical  Research,  from  the  Johnson  Research  Foundation  at  New  Brunswick, 
New  Jersey, 

As  in  many  other  fields,  the  European  war  has  also  affected  gready  the 
distribution  of  the  Puerto  Rico  Journal  of  Public  Health  and  Tropical  Medi- 
cine, since  conditions  abroad  have  cut  off  almost  all  foreign  subscriptions.  At 
present  only  a  few  of  these  are  being  held  during  the  duration.  However, 
increasing  interest  in  our  cultural  relations  with  Latin  American  countries  has 
made  the  bilingual  character  of  the  Journal  more  of  a  vital  link  between  our 
respective  nations.  An  encouraging  aspect  was  the  fact  that  the  larger  pro- 
portion of  exchanges  during  the  year  has  been  from  Latin  America.  The  edi- 
torial staff  of  the  Journal  occupies  new  ofl&ces  on  the  ground  floor  of  the 
library  building. 

Still  foremost  among  the  School's  cooperative  enterprises  is  that  study  on 
the  nutritive  value  of  island  forage  crops  carried  on  by  the  Department  of 
Chemistry  and  financed  in  part,  for  the  past  four  years,  with  funds  from 
appropriations  under  the  Bankhead-Jones  Act  and  disbursed  through  the 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  The  Station  has  also  continued  its  coopera- 
tion in  the  Division  of  Animal  Parasitology,  which  has  its  laboratory  in  the 
School  and  out  of  which  much  information  of  value  has  already  come. 

The  Insular  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  has  augmented  the 
support  it  has  been  giving  the  School  for  a  study  of  Brucella  by  financing  the 
study  of  the  chemical  composition  and  nutritive  value  of  some  native  fatty  oils 
now  under  investigation  in  the  Department  of  Chemistry. 

The  University  of  Puerto  Rico  continues  its  cooperation  in  the  work  of  the 
Division  of  Biophysics  and  Solar  Radiation  Studies.  Cooperation  between  the 
Insular  Health  Department  and  the  School  remains  as  one  of  the  most  promis- 
ing relationships  in  the  field  of  public  health  education. 

With  the  added  facilities  that  the  institution  has  now  available  in  the  new 
building  units,  its  faculty  and  staff  are  better  able  to  cooperate  with  agencies 
either  in  or  outside  the  Island.  Grants-in-aid  are  pending  for  several  projects 
connected  with  the  program  for  national  defense.  Much  of  the  foundation  for 
the  work  which  the  Army  and  Navy  now  contemplate  here  has  already  been 
laid  in  the  institution's  study  of  tropical  diseases  during  the  past  fifteen  years. 
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A  shortage  of  personnel,  due  to  absence  on  study  leave  and  in  army  service, 
has  handicapped  to  a  considerable  extent  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Bac- 
teriology. Notwithstanding,  an  increasing  amount  of  routine  for  the  Univer- 
sity Hospital  and  for  Insular  agencies  and  military  units  on  the  Island  has 
been  accomplished.  Research  projects  and  the  new  teaching  schedule  have 
likewise  been  carried  forward  with  a  diminished  staff  under  Professor  Otero. 

The  Department  completed  its  study  on  the  hemolytic  streptococci  isolated 
from  the  throat  of  normal  monkeys.  The  incidence  in  hemolytic  streptococci 
proved  to  be  higher  than  that  for  normal  individuals  dwelling  in  Puerto  Rico, 
hence  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  group  A  hemolytic  streptococci  were  not 
found  in  the  throats  of  these  monkeys  after  they  had  been  here  for  more  than 
a  year.  These  findings  may  help  to  explain  the  low  incidence  of  certain  strepto- 
coccic conditions  in  Puerto  Rico. 

The  work  on  Brucella  continues.  All  routine  agglutination  tests  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  totaling  1,076  during  this  period,  are  being  done 
in  the  laboratory  of  this  Department. 

With  Professor  Cecil  A.  Krakower,  of  the  Department  of  Pathology,  a 
study  was  completed  on  the  efifect  of  alphatocopherol  on  the  muscular  lesions 
of  vitamin-A  deficient  rats,  demonstrating  that  these  lesions  are  due  to  a 
deficiency  in  vitamin  E  and  are  not  related  to  the  deficiency  in  vitamin  A. 
Another  of  Dr.  Krakower's  studies  is  that  on  the  effect  of  varying  dosages  of 
viosterol  on  the  muscular  lesions  produced  by  a  deficiency  of  vitamin  E  in  rats, 
on  both  adequate  and  inadequate  vitamin  A  diets. 

Experimental  schistosomiasis  in  the  guinea  pig  has  been  the  object  of 
special  observations  under  Professor  Hoffman,  of  the  Department  of  Medical 
Zoology;  also  a  study  on  the  effects  of  estradiol  propionate  in  female  rhesus 
monkeys,  conducted  under  the  supervision  of  Professor  Earl  T.  Engle,  of  the 
Department  of  Anatomy  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 

The  Department  acknowledges  a  generous  grant  of  $4,000  recently  received 
from  the  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York  for  the  purchase  of  much  needed 
equipment  essential  to  the  continuation  of  its  research  studies. 

Professor  Donald  H.  Cook,  head  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  has  continued  on 
schedule  an  interesting  program  of  studies  on  forage  crops. 

Since  returning  from  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  in  the  summer  of  1940, 
Dr.  Conrado  F.  Asenjo  has  been  engaged  for  the  past  six  months  in  organizing 
his  laboratory  for  research  in  photochemistry  and  has  already  undertaken 
several  projects  to  determine  the  chemical  composition  and  nutritive  value 
of  native  fatty  oils  and  fruits,  as  part  of  the  nutritional  work  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

The  Department  has  also  made  determinations  of  a  miscellaneous  nature  for 
the  naval  units  on  the  Island  and  has  assisted  in  numerous  other  ways  with  the 
various  government  agencies  and  departments  of  the  School  and  Hospital. 
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A  class  in  the  chemistry  o£  food  nutrition  is  being  taught  to  some  twenty- 
two  students  registered  in  the  pubUc  health  courses. 

The  study  of  the  dermatomycoses  in  Puerto  Rico  is  progressing  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  Arturo  L.  Carrion.  Observations  on  ringworm  of  the 
scalp  have  been  continued.  Investigation  on  chromoblastomycosis  has  also 
gone  forward.  The  Department  has  recently  initiated  a  preliminary  study  on 
the  immunology  of  fungus  infections.  The  routine  specimens  sent  to  the  labo- 
ratory of  the  Department  for  examination  have  increased  tremendously  in 
number. 

During  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1940  Professor  William  A.  Hoffman, 
head  of  the  Department  of  Medical  Zoology,  collected  specimens  of  Culicoides 
and  related  forms  wherever  possible  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region.  He  made 
an  intense  study  of  Culicoides  at  the  Rocky  Mountain  Laboratory  and  in  sev- 
eral other  institutions  in  the  United  States. 

The  Division  of  Animal  Parasitology  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, working  in  cooperation  with  the  School,  has  been  chiefly  concerned  with 
experimental  studies  on  nodular  oesophagostomiasis  in  cattle;  bloat  colic  in 
horses;  a  quantitative  method  for  the  determination  of  blood  in  the  feces  of 
sheep;  and  experimental  work  on  the  use  of  the  anthelmintic,  phenotizaine, 
for  the  control  of  catde  parasites  in  Puerto  Rico. 

The  training  of  outside  personnel  in  general  pathology,  under  the  direction 
of  Professor  Enrique  Koppisch,  has  taken  considerable  time  from  the  regular 
work  of  the  Department  and  it  has  been  gratifying  to  note  that  an  increasing 
amount  of  the  service,  once  required  by  many  local  physicians  and  organiza- 
tions, is  now  being  handled  more  and  more  by  the  stafJs  of  the  various  civil  and 
military  hospitals.  In  keeping  with  the  original  plan  autopsies  have  been  grad- 
ually limited  to  the  University  and  Presbyterian  hospitals.  Miscellaneous 
pathology,  such  as  surgical  and  experimental  specimens  and  partial  autopsies, 
has  been  tremendously  increased. 

Research  in  the  Department  has  been  chiefly  on  the  following  problems:  the 
study  of  a  case  of  schistosomal  miliary  pseudotuberculosis  of  the  lungs;  study 
on  the  mode  of  extrusion  of  schistosome  ova  into  the  tissues;  study  of  Weil's 
disease;  studies  on  herpes  virus;  and  the  analysis  of  spontaneous  variation  in 
the  characters  of  Flexner's  H.  F.  strain. 

The  Department  of  Public  Health  began  to  function  ofl&cially  as  of  the  be- 
ginning of  the  academic  year,  under  Professor  Albert  V.  Hardy,  with  its  major 
immediate  objective  the  preparation  for  training  students  in  the  different  fields 
of  public  health.  The  first  six  months  were  therefore  taken  up  with  organiz- 
ing, gathering  of  staff,  obtaining  teaching  materials,  and  developing  teaching 
laboratories.  The  reconstruction  of  laboratories  was  financed  with  funds  from 
the  Works  Projects  Administration  and  the  Insular  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Professor  John  M.  Henderson  arrived  in  November  to  take  charge  of  the 
training  in  public  health  engineering;  Miss  Johanna  Schwarte,  in  January,  to 
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fill  the  senior  professorship  in  public  health  nursing,  and  Dr.  Myron  E.  Weg- 
man,  in  February,  to  occupy  the  post  of  Assistant  Professor  of  Child  Hygiene. 
Dr.  James  A.  Doull,  of  Western  Reserve  University,  also  joined  the  staff  as 
Visiting  Professor  of  Epidemiology  for  a  period  of  six  months  beginning  April 
I,  1941.  Professor  Morton  Kramer  will  have  responsibilities  in  the  Division  of 
Vital  Statistics  of  the  Insular  Health  Department,  as  well  as  in  the  Department 
of  Public  Health  within  the  School.  Others  experienced  in  public  health  work 
on  the  Island  have  accepted  teaching  appointments. 

Courses  of  instruction  for  four  groups  of  workers  were  planned,  and  three 
of  these  are  now  being  offered.  The  ten  public  health  nurses  in  attendance  at 
the  present  time  were  selected  from  the  senior,  or  supervising  staff,  members 
of  the  Insular  Health  Department;  the  ten  sanitarians  registered  are  all  gradu- 
ates with  a  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  agriculture;  and  the  thirteen  labo- 
ratory assistants  have  university  degrees,  obtained  chiefly  from  the  University 
of  Puerto  Rico.  To  each  of  these  groups  a  full  academic  course  of  one  year  is 
being  offered.  In  addition,  field  or  practical  training  in  the  laboratory  will  be 
made  available  through  the  cooperation  of  the  University  Hospital  and  the 
Insular  Department  of  Health.  A  course  for  medical  health  officers  was  also 
developed  but  will  not  be  offered  until  later. 

An  in-service  training  program  was  also  initiated.  During  a  two-week 
period,  Drs.  Walter  Clarke  and  E.  K.  Keyes,  of  the  American  Social  Hygiene 
Association,  offered  an  intensive  course  in  the  clinical  aspects  of  various  genito- 
infectious  diseases.  Professor  A.  Ashley  Weech,  of  Columbia  University,  also 
assisted  with  a  course  of  graduate  instruction  in  pediatrics.  Each  course  was 
attended  by  an  average  of  fifteen  physicians  employed  on  a  full-  or  part-time 
basis  by  the  Insular  Health  Department. 

Time  has  not  permitted  carrying  to  completion  any  of  the  investigations 
initiated  by  members  of  the  Department.  Professors  Albert  V.  Hardy  and 
Morton  Kramer  have  given  attention  to  the  reliability  of  reported  causes  of 
death.  Dr.  Hardy  has  also  continued  investigations  of  acute  diarrheal  diseases 
and,  with  his  associates  elsewhere,  has  studied  an  outbreak  due  to  the  New 
Casde  dysentery  bacillus.  Dr.  James  Watt  is  also  completing  several  reports. 

Legislative  action  of  May  i,  1940,  designated  the  University  Hospital  as  a 
diagnostic  unit,  cooperating  with  the  district  hospitals  of  the  Insular  Health 
Department,  for  the  study  and  investigation  of  tropical  diseases. 

With  the  splendid  cooperation  of  its  permanent  medical  staff,  the  interest 
of  its  attending  physicians,  and  the  encouragement  of  Dr.  Ramon  M.  Suarez, 
head  of  the  Department  of  Clinical  Medicine,  twenty-two  research  projects  of 
practical  importance  are  under  way.  A  number  of  these  have  already  been  com- 
pleted and  their  findings  released  for  publication.  Emphasis  was  placed  on  the 
study  of  the  blood  volume  of  normal  persons  and  of  those  suffering  from 
the  various  types  of  tropical  anemias.  Hemodynamics  in  tropical  anemias, 
deficiency  diseases,  the  Cephalin  test  in  tropical  diseases,  and  the  action  of 
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various  vermifuges  in  the  treatment  of  intestinal  parasitism  were  some  of  the 
subjects  studied. 

The  need  for  more  charity  beds  cannot  be  overemphasized.  Since  the  reopen- 
ing of  the  University  Hospital  it  has  been  obvious  that  the  number  of  charity 
beds  available  is  not  sufficient  to  cope  w^ith  the  ever  increasing  demand  for 
hospitalization  coming  from  the  indigent  of  the  Island.  In  the  outpatient  de- 
partment a  total  of  14,334  patients  was  attended.  Seven  clinics  have  been 
added,  namely,  tw^o  dental,  tvi^o  medical,  one  gynecological,  one  urological, 
and  one  psychiatric. 

In  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau,  the  Division  of 
Biophysics  and  Radiation,  under  Dr.  Gleason  W.  Kenrick,  has  agreed  to  take 
over  the  measurements  of  total  solar  radiation  at  San  Juan.  This  work  had 
been  carried  on  for  several  years  at  the  local  weather  bureau.  Work  has  con- 
tinued, though  it  has  been  somewhat  delayed,  on  the  preparation  of  the  Fassig- 
Stone  manuscript  on  The  Climate  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Plans  have  also  been  discussed  for  the  extension  of  the  work  in  biophysics  to 
include  work  in  the  subject  per  se,  when  funds  are  available,  so  as  to  utilize  the 
bioclimatological  data  which  is  being  collected. 

In  1940-41  a  paper  describing  original  developments  associated  with  the 
adaptation  of  the  Leeds  and  Northrup  recorders  to  the  ultraviolet  work  was 
prepared  and  has  already  been  accepted  for  publication. 

The  colony  of  rhesus  monkeys  (Macaca  mulatta),  established  for  the  past 
three  years  on  Cayo  Santiago  and  directed  by  Dr.  Michael  I.  TomiUn,  con- 
tinued in  good  health.  During  the  year  the  128  breeding  females  gave  birth  to 
some  ninety-one  infants,  of  which  eighty-five  are  surviving. 

Routine  and  pathological  and  parasitological  studies  were  continued  by 
members  of  the  School.  Dr.  Hildrus  A.  Poindexter,  of  Howard  University 
Medical  School,  visited  the  island  several  times  to  study  the  internal  fauna  of 
the  rhesus  macaque  and  of  the  gibbon,  utilizing  all  the  gibbons  and  more  than 
a  hundred  of  the  rhesus.  Professors  Philip  E.  Smith  and  Earl  T.  Engle,  of  the 
Department  of  Anatomy  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  conducted 
experiments  in  the  endocrinological  field. 

As  the  School  terminates  its  fifteenth  year  of  work  and  the  building  pro- 
gram is  over,  during  which  interval  every  eflfort  of  the  administration  was  bent 
toward  securing  funds  for  the  construction  and  equipment  of  the  new  units, 
the  pressing  problem  before  it  at  the  moment  is  the  necessity  to  meet  the  de- 
mands brought  about  by  the  expanding  activities  of  the  institution. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WiLLARD  C.  RaPPLEYE, 

Dean 
June  JO,  ig^i 
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FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  3O,  I94I 

To  the  President  of  the  University 

Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  of  submitting  the  annual  report  of  the  activities  of  the 
School  of  Architecture  for  the  academic  year  1940-41. 

Defense  and  the  various  problems  of  national  and  international  policy 
are  claiming  today  the  major  portion  of  the  nation's  thought  and  energy. 
This  is  as  obvious  as  it  is  important.  But  it  is  equally  important  though 
less  obvious  that  the  postwar  period  also  demands  serious  attention,  for 
it  is  the  vision  of  the  future  that  justifies  the  present  effort  and  sacrifice. 
Plans  for  rehabilitation  must  have  place  with  plans  for  defense. 

When  active  warfare  eventually  comes  to  an  end,  the  amount  of  build- 
ing that  will  be  required  in  this  country  alone  staggers  the  imagination. 
Industrial  plants  must  be  converted  to  peacetime  requirements;  there 
will  be  a  general  changing  of  place  and  occupation  for  an  enormous  part 
of  the  population,  which  will  create  new  housing  requirements.  This  im- 
plies a  building  program  of  unprecedented  magnitude,  which,  if  wisely 
planned,  would  be  of  inestimable  value  in  carrying  the  nation  through 
the  difficult  transition  from  wartime  to  peacetime  economy.  In  the  minds 
of  those  who  have  the  vision  and  courage  to  look  forward,  this  postwar 
program  is  even  greater  in  proportion  and  importance  than  the  present 
gigantic  defense  program. 

During  the  decades  when  mass  production,  transportation,  communi- 
cation, education,  public  health,  and  a  host  of  other  activities  made  their 
greatest  strides,  the  physical  plant  which  housed  all  these  complex  mecha- 
nisms did  not  develop  proportionately.  In  spite  of  corresponding  progress 
in  the  design  and  construction  of  individual  buildings,  the  general  mass 
of  structure  has  gradually  become  obsolescent. 

Without  a  well-planned  and  a  well-executed  postwar  program,  obso- 
lescence will  break  down  to  deterioration  of  catastrophic  proportions.  By 
1945  one  third  of  all  the  40,000,000  dwellings  in  the  country  will  be 
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more  than  fifty  years  old — past  the  accepted  age  of  efficient  usefulness.  By 
1945  the  6,000,000  dwelUng  units  which  were  in  need  of  major  repairs 
in  1935  will  probably  be  unfit  for  use.  By  1945  the  ten  bilUon  dollars' 
worth  of  commercial  construction  undertaken  during  the  boom  years  of 
the  1920s  will  be  about  twenty  years  old,  and  ready  for  discard,  according 
to  the  "actuarial"  tables  of  the  Treasury  Department  for  tax  amortization 
purposes.  By  1950  the  billion  and  a  half  dollars'  worth  of  highways  built 
in  the  peak  year  of  1930  will  demand  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  recon- 
struction. Paradoxically,  the  immense  and  inevitable  postwar  problem 
constitutes  a  prime  opportunity  to  utilize  expanded  industry,  no  longer 
needed  for  national  defense,  in  rebuilding  and  reorganizing  the  nation. 

The  architect  has  occupied  a  position  of  importance  in  the  past,  but  his 
position  in  the  future  will  be  incalculably  greater.  To  train  a  professional 
capable  of  dealing  with  the  problems  of  modern  planning  requires  not 
only  adequate  schooling,  but  also  years  of  practical  apprenticeship. 
Keenly  aware  of  the  urgency  of  the  situation,  and  apprehensive  of  the 
shortage  of  trained  professionals,  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Schools  of 
Architecture  unanimously  passed  a  resolution,  at  the  annual  convention 
held  in  Chicago  in  May,  1941,  requesting  preferential  deferment  for  stu- 
dents registered  in  architectural  schools. 

Because  of  the  immediate  needs  of  the  defense  program,  students  in 
some  fields  of  endeavor  have  been  placed  on  a  preferential  list  for  defer- 
ment from  active  service.  It  is  undeniably  wise  to  allow  these  men  to 
finish  their  schooling,  as  the  subjects  they  study  are  immediately  appli- 
cable to  military  needs.  Although  architects  are  required  in  certain 
branches  of  military  construction,  and  their  general  training  is  also  valu- 
able in  other  army  activities,  their  value  is  admittedly  more  restricted 
than,  for  example,  that  of  certain  engineering  specialists.  But  it  would  be 
folly  to  deplete  the  profession  because  of  immediate  considerations  alone. 
There  is  already  a  serious  dearth  of  trained  men  in  the  architectural  field, 
due  to  the  eclipse  of  architecture  during  the  past  ten  years.  It  is  all  the 
more  necessary,  therefore,  to  train  young  men  now  for  the  enormous 
tasks  of  both  the  immediate  and  the  near  future. 

While  the  needs  of  America  are  first  in  importance  to  us,  we  cannot  be 
indifferent  to  the  plight  of  devastated  Europe.  Judging  from  available  re- 
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ports,  England  is  still  training  students  in  architecture,  and  has  placed 
them  on  preferential  lists  because  of  the  obvious  need  for  them.  But  it  is 
doubtful  whether  any  professional  schools  are  functioning  on  the  Conti- 
nent, and  surely  structural  activity  has  ceased.  During  the  immediate 
postwar  years  it  seems  inevitable  that  technicians  as  well  as  materials 
will  be  sought  here  if  the  war-ridden  countries  are  to  be  rehabihtated. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  therefore,  that  our  Selective  Service  Boards  will  take 
cognizance  of  these  facts  and  will  allow  architectural  students  to  continue 
their  course  of  professional  training  without  interruption.  It  is  also  to  be 
hoped  that,  when  choosing  a  profession,  young  men  and  women  will 
realize  the  opportunities  for  activity  and  service  in  the  fields  of  archi- 
tecture, housing,  and  planning. 

It  is  a  truism  that  all  institutions  are  suffering  financial  difficulties.  That 
New  York  University  should  have  to  discontinue  its  School  of  Archi- 
tecture is  regrettable.  The  School  was  founded  in  1926,  and  filled  a  defi- 
nite need  in  the  metropolitan  area  since  it  was  the  only  school  to  offer  a 
professional  degree  in  architecture  for  courses  taken  in  the  evening. 

Between  1917  and  1934  Columbia  had  offered  a  comprehensive  profes- 
sional course  in  University  Extension  and  awarded  a  certificate  of  profi- 
ciency upon  its  completion,  but  after  1934  this  certificate  was  no  longer 
awarded,  because  of  a  change  in  the  state  laws  for  the  registration  of 
architects.  Prerequisites  for  state  registration  now  require  that  the  candi- 
date be  a  graduate  of  a  recognized  school  of  architecture.  The  Univer- 
sity does  not  recognize  certificate  holders  as  official  "graduates,"  and  due 
to  this  technicality  the  evening  course  at  Columbia  was  discontinued. 

So  long  as  New  York  University  offered  its  degree  for  evening  attend- 
ance, the  situation  did  not  constitute  a  major  problem,  except  the  financial 
one  of  the  loss  of  registrations  at  Columbia  (at  one  time  there  were  over 
five  hundred  registrations  in  University  Extension  classes  in  architecture) . 
But  with  the  elimination  of  the  school  at  New  York  University,  there  has 
developed  the  unfortunate  situation  that  in  the  New  York  metropolitan 
area  it  is  no  longer  possible  for  those  students  who  have  the  necessary 
stamina  and  perseverance,  to  work  during  the  day  and  follow  evening 
courses,  which  upon  satisfactory  completion  would  allow  them  to  take 
the  required  state  examinations  to  practice  the  profession  of  architecture. 
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From  a  professional  as  well  as  from  a  human  standpoint,  this  situation  is 
unsatisfactory  and  regrettable.  The  problem  could  be  solved  if  the  State 
would  modify  a  technicality  of  nomenclature  and  accept  Columbia's  cer- 
tificate. If  some  acceptable  arrangement  cannot  be  devised,  the  rising  de- 
mand for  trained  men  will  result  in  the  acceptance  by  the  State  of  degrees 
granted  for  evening  work  by  smaller  institutions  where  facilities  and 
faculties  may  not  be  adequate.  It  is  most  earnestly  hoped  that  this  will  not 
be  the  solution,  and  that  for  the  good  of  the  profession  as  well  as  for  the 
service  of  the  community,  the  certificate  of  proficiency  in  architecture 
may  again  be  established  at  Columbia  and  accepted  by  the  State. 

The  general  spirit  in  the  School  during  the  past  year  was  excellent 
despite  the  uncertainties  of  the  times,  and  it  was  gratifying  to  note  a  slight 
increase  in  registration  in  the  entering  class.  As  has  been  the  case  for  the 
past  two  or  three  years,  all  graduates  were  employed  within  a  few  weeks 
of  graduation,  the  majority  having  found  good  jobs  before  Commence- 
ment. 

On  May  6, 1941,  the  Construction  Department  of  the  School  presented 
a  one-day  conference  on  "Glass."  This  was  the  second  of  a  series  of  one- 
day  conferences  on  modern  materials,  and  modern  uses  of  traditional 
materials,  which  we  hope  to  continue  in  the  future.  The  addresses  were 
as  follows:  "The  Manufacture  and  Use  of  Glass,"  by  R.  A.  Miller,  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Glass  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania;  "The  Synthesis 
of  Glass,  Light  and  Color,"  by  H.  Creston  Doner,  of  the  Libbey-Owens 
Ford  Glass  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio;  "The  Architectural  Significance  of 
Glass,"  by  Henry  Wright,  associate  editor  of  the  Architectural  Forum; 
"New  Days — ^New  Ways,"  by  Richard  F.  Bach,  Dean  of  Education  of  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York.  Each  talk  was  followed  by  a 
lively  discussion  period. 

An  important  exhibition,  illustrating  the  manufacture  and  the  physical, 
structural,  and  decorative  properties  of  the  material,  was  displayed  in  the 
halls  of  Avery.  The  conference  was  attended  by  the  student  body  and  by 
over  ninety  visitors  including  architects,  builders,  manufacturers,  and 
press  reporters  from  professional  journals.  Like  the  conference  last  year 
on  "Plywood,"  this  year's  conference  on  "Glass"  was  very  well  received, 
and  there  were  many  requests  for  the  continuation  of  the  series.  Professor 
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William  H.  Hayes  was  again  responsible  for  the  program,  ably  assisted 
by  Professor  Kenneth  A.  Smith  and  by  the  staff  of  the  School. 

It  is  with  regret  that  we  must  close  the  Laboratory  of  Design  Correla- 
tion. For  the  past  four  years,  work  in  theoretical  design  research  has  been 
carried  through  to  execution  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Frederick  J.  Kies- 
ler.  Although  advanced  research  of  this  nature  is  of  extreme  importance, 
the  small  registration  did  not  justify  the  expenditure.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
laboratory  may  be  re-established  at  some  future  date. 

Although  the  number  of  students  in  the  courses  in  landscape  archi- 
tecture remains  about  the  same,  the  enrollment  is  adequate  and  the  work 
goes  on  as  usual.  The  Hamilton  Arboretum  and  Gardens  of  "Nevis,"  at 
Irvington-on-Hudson,  continue  to  function  as  a  center  for  lectures  and 
classes  in  horticulture,  surveying,  and  landscape  design.  "Nevis"  con- 
tinues to  serve  as  a  meeting  place  for  alumni  associations,  religious  groups, 
garden  clubs,  and  other  gatherings. 

The  additional  gift  by  Mrs.  John  Donaldson  of  the  adjoining  house  of 
"Glencoe"  with  seven  acres  of  property  which  originally  belonged  to  the 
Nevis  estate  has  increased  the  possibilities  of  the  use  of  this  property.  A 
more  comprehensive  explanation  appears  in  the  report  of  the  chairman 
of  the  "Nevis"  Committee. 

The  classes  in  drawing,  painting,  and  sculpture  continue  to  develop  in 
size  and  quality  of  output.  Registration  during  the  past  year  was :  sculp- 
ture, forty;  drawing  and  painting,  ninety-eight.  These  figures  are  exclu- 
sive of  the  classes  for  architects. 

Because  of  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  reputation  of  the  staff,  the  work  of 
this  department  is  increasingly  satisfactory.  The  courses  are  becoming 
known  outside  the  University,  and  have  elicited  excellent  criticism  from 
outstanding  artists  who  have  visited  the  studios.  Several  students  in  sculp- 
ture and  painting  have  exhibited  their  work  in  various  downtown  gal- 
leries, and  one  of  the  students  in  painting.  Miss  Verona  L.  Burkhard,  won 
second  place  in  a  national  competition  for  four  murals. 

The  Charles  T.  Mathews  Lectures  on  medieval  art  and  architecture 
were  delivered  by  Professor  Clarence  Ward,  head  of  the  Department  of 
Fine  Arts  of  Oberlin  College,  who  offered  ten  lectures  at  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art  on  "Gothic  Architecture."  Prepared  with  scholarship  and 
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well  presented,  these  lectures  drew  a  large  attendance  and  many  letters  of 
appreciation. 

Numerous  exhibits  of  interest  were  shown  by  the  School  in  the  past 
year: 

In  Avery  Hall: 

Etchings  by  John  Taylor  Arms 

Executed  work  in  Mexico  by  Edmund  Jay  Whiting  and  Fernando  Del  R. 

Torres 
Typical  work  for  the  National  Defense  Program 
Water  colors  and  architectural  renderings  by  Floyd  Yewell 
Two  exhibitions  of  current  student  work 
Interiors  and  theater  designs  by  Antonin  Heythum 

In  Avery  Library: 

Photographs  of  Greece  by  Mme  Nellys  Seraidaris 
A  century  of  summer  resort  architecture  in  the  Eastern  United  States 
Lithography  in  architectural  illustration 

Stage  decoration  and  scenery:  Renaissance,  baroque,  classic  revival 
The  nineteenth-century  woman's  world  in  fashion,  the  crafts,  and  decora- 
tion 
Architectural  photographs  by  Samuel  H.  Gottsche 
Restorations  of  ancient  buildings 
Recent  housing  in  the  United  States 

In  the  Exhibition  Gallery,  324  East  Hall : 

Paintings,  gouaches,  and  drawings  by  Harry  Carnohan 

Tempera  paintings  depicting  the  life  of  Toussaint  L'Ouverture  by  Jacob 

Lawrence 
Exhibition  of  Japanese  prints  from  Moronobu  to  Hiroshige,  featuring 

Hokusai 
Annual  Faculty  art  exhibition 
Two  exhibitions  of  current  student  work 

Many  guest  critics  and  lecturers  have  come  to  the  School  throughout 
the  year :  Messrs.  William  Lescaze,  Aymar  Embury  II,  L.  Andrew  Rein- 
hard,  Arthur  Loomis  Harmon,  and  J.  Andre  Fouilhoux  came  to  the 
drafting  rooms  as  visiting  critics;  Mr.  Stoneman  delivered  a  lecture  on 
specialized  subjects  to  the  classes  in  architectural  construction;  Messrs. 
Adolph  Dehn,  Valav  Vlyatcil,  Arthur  Davison  Ficke,  Julian  Garnsey, 
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Carlos  Contreras,  and  H.  Ede  spoke  on  various  subjects  to  the  students 
in  architecture  as  well  as  to  the  painters  and  sculptors,  and  outsiders  were 
invited  to  attend;  Messrs.  Henry  Churchill,  Ralph  Eberlin,  Michael  Ra- 
puano,  and  Clarence  Stein  delivered  lectures  or  served  as  visiting  critics 
in  the  Division  of  Planning  and  Housing. 

Members  o£  the  stall  have  received  recognition  as  follows:  Oronzio 
Maldarelli,  Associate  in  Sculpture,  was  invited  to  exhibit  in  several  sculp- 
ture shows,  and  was  the  winner  of  a  competition  for  a  statue  of  the 
Madonna  to  be  placed  in  the  Lady  Chapel  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral, 
New  York  City. 

Talbot  Hamlin,  Avery  Librarian  and  Lecturer  in  Architecture,  gave 
two  lectures  on  French  art  and  architecture  at  Fordham  University,  con- 
tinued his  monthly  critical  articles  in  Pencil  Points,  and  was  the  author  of 
"Some  Greek  Revival  Architects  in  Philadelphia,"  published  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography,  and  of  an  extended 
review  of  Fiske  Kimball's  Samuel  Mclntire  in  the  March,  1941,  Art  Bul- 
letin. In  June  he  was  requested  by  Nathan  Straus,  Director  of  the  United 
States  Housing  Authority,  to  be  one  of  a  continuing  committee  of  ten  to 
advise  with  the  Authority  on  ways  and  means  of  improving  the  archi- 
tectural quality  of  the  USHA  projects. 

Carl  Feiss,  Assistant  Professor,  served  as  consultant  to  the  National 
Resources  Planning  Board,  USHA,  New  York  State  Division  of  Hous- 
ing, Virginia  State  Planning  Board,  North  Carolina  State  Planning 
Board,  and  the  Hampton  Roads  Regional  Defense  Council. 

Louis  Wetmore,  Instructor,  was  consultant  for  the  planning  and  zon- 
ing boards  for  the  village  of  Lattingtown,  New  York,  for  the  town  of 
Pawling,  New  York,  and  for  the  three  cities  of  Bristol,  Kingsport,  and 
Johnson  City,  Tennessee. 

Kenneth  A.  Smith,  Assistant  Professor,  served  as  an  engineer  on  the 
United  States  Naval  Base,  Paget,  Bermuda. 

Leopold  Arnaud,  Professor  of  the  History  of  Architecture,  was  elected 
president  of  the  School  Art  League  of  New  York,  was  appointed  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Education  of  the  New  York  Chapter  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects,  served  as  a  member  of  the  New  York 
City  Civil  Service  Board  of  Examiners  for  Architects,  and  continued  to 
serve  as  president  of  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Schools  of  Architecture. 
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He  also  delivered  a  paper,  "Social  Organization  and  the  City  Plan,"  as 
part  of  the  symposium  on  the  fine  arts  held  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania during  its  bicentennial  celebration,  four  lectures  on  interior 
architecture  and  furniture  as  part  of  the  "Art  of  Decoration"  series  at  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  of  New  York,  and  three  lectures  on  French 
art  and  archaeology  at  Fordham  University. 

Mr.  Daniel  Brenner,  Perkins  and  Boring  Fellow  for  1940-41,  returned 
after  an  extensive  trip  through  the  South  American  republics.  He  was  the 
first  Columbia  Fellow  to  travel  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  rather  than 
in  Europe.  An  exhibit  of  his  water  colors  and  photographs  will  be  shown 
in  Avery  during  the  winter. 

The  first  degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  planning  and  housing  was 
awarded  in  June,  1941,  to  Miss  Carmen  Renard,  Kimball  Fellow  for 
1940—41  and  a  graduate  of  the  School  of  Architecture  of  the  University 
of  Argentina.  The  establishment  of  this  degree  at  Columbia  was  most 
timely.  Interest  in  planning  and  housing  is  growing  rapidly  throughout 
the  country.  New  city  planning  boards  are  constantly  being  formed,  and 
there  are  already  670  planning  agencies  in  the  United  States,  distributed 
through  all  the  states  but  two.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  field  of  en- 
deavor, so  vital  to  the  future  well-being  of  society,  will  call  for  the  services 
of  many  specially  trained  professionals. 

A  group  of  students  from  the  Republic  of  Chile  who  came  to  the  United 
States  to  attend  "summer  school"  were  received  at  Columbia  University 
from  January  18  to  March  15.  Seven  members  of  the  group  were  architects. 
Although  their  stay  was  short,  it  was  interesting  to  have  them  in  the 
School,  where  they  were  given  specially  written  programs  in  design  to 
conform  to  their  particular  interests.  They  attended  the  regular  classes 
and  in  addition  were  offered  a  course  of  six  lectures,  delivered  in  Spanish, 
on  the  history  of  architecture  in  the  United  States,  designed  to  give  them 
a  general  outline  of  the  subject.  The  Chileans  were  charming  young  men 
and  well  prepared  for  their  work. 

Fellowships  and  prizes  were  awarded  as  follows : 

McKim  Fellowship:  Rockwell  King  DuMoulin 
Graduate  Fellowship:  George  T.  Rockrise 

American  Institute  of  Architects  Medal:  Donald  H.  Newman  and  Gordon 
J.  Wise,  Ex- Aequo 
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New  York  Society  of  Architects  Medals:  Donald  H.  Newman  and  Gordon 

J.  Wise 
Alumni  Medal:  Gordon  J.  Wise;  Brother  Cajetan  Baumann,  Alternate 
Alpha  Rho  Chi  Medal:  Gordon  J.  Wise 
Boring  Medal:  Gordon  }.  Wise 

Hamlin  Medal:  Donald  H.  Newman  and  Kenneth  J.  Brehm,  Ex- Aequo 
Sherman  Prize:  Kenneth  J.  Brehm 

Henry  Wright  Prize:  Joe  N.  Boaz;  James  M.  Miller,  Alternate 
Illumination  Prize:  George  T.  Rockrise 

In  following  the  careers  of  the  graduates  of  the  School,  it  is  gratifying 
to  see  that  they  keep  their  place  in  these  changing  times.  This  was  vividly 
shown  in  a  recent  exhibit  held  at  the  Architectural  League  in  New  York 
in  April,  1941,  "Forty  Under  Forty."  The  League  considered  the  work  of 
young  architects  practicing  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  chose  the 
work  of  forty  men  under  forty  years  of  age.  We  consider  it  highly  com- 
mendable to  the  School  that  thirteen  Columbia  alumni  were  among  the 
exhibitors:  Howard  B.  Dearstyne,  '25  C,  '30  Arch.;  Alden  B.  Dow,  '31 
Arch.;  Michael  M.  Hare,  '35  Arch.;  Bernard  J.  Harrison,  Jr.,  '32  Arch.; 
William  R.  Huntington,  '32  Arch.;  Robert  A.  Jacobs,  '35  Arch.;  Morris 
Ketchum,  Jr.,  '26  C,  '31  Arch.;  George  Kosmak,  '27  C,  '30  Arch.;  Willis 
N.  Mills,  '34  Arch.;  Geoffrey  Piatt,  '30  Arch.;  James  I.  Raymond,  '34 
Arch.;  William  I.  Priestley,  Jr.,  '35  Arch.;  and  Richard  B.  Snow,  '26  C, 
'31  Arch. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Leopold  Arnaud, 
Dean 
June  30,  ig4i 
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GRADUATE  SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM 
REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  I94I 

To  the  President  of  the  University 

Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  of  submitting  the  annual  report  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism  for  the  academic  year  1940-41. 

THE  MARIA  MOORS  CABOT  AWARDS 

In  my  annual  report  for  1938  I  had  the  honor  to  announce  the  Maria 
Moors  Cabot  Prizes.  These  awards  were  established  by  the  Trustees  of 
Columbia  University,  based  on  an  annual  gift  from  Dr.  Godfrey  Lowell 
Cabot,  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  for  the  purpose  of  recognizing  achieve- 
ments in  journalism  which  contribute  to  international  friendship  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

In  1939  and  1940  six  gold  medals  were  awarded  to  individuals.  Bronze 
plaques  were  awarded  to  four  newspapers  and  to  one  press  association. 

Awards  to  individuals : 

7959.  Dr.  Luis  Miro  Quesada,  president  of  the  board  of  directors  of  El 
Comercio,  of  Lima,  Peru;  and  Jose  Santos  GoUan,  Sunday  editor  of  La  Prensa, 
of  Buenos  Aires. 

79^0.  Agustin  Edwards,  publisher  of  El  Mercurio  in  Santiago,  Chile;  James 
I.  Miller,  vice  president  of  the  United  Press  Associations  of  Buenos  Aires, 
Argentina;  Enrique  Santos,  co-director  of  El  Tiempo  of  Bogota,  Colombia; 
and  Rafael  Heliodoro  Valle,  Mexico  City,  correspondent  for  fourteen  Latin 
American  newspapers. 

Awards  to  institutions : 

7959.  La  Prensa,  of  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina;  and  El  Comercio,  of  Lima, 
Peru. 

7940.  El  Mercurio,  of  Santiago,  Chile;  El  Tiempo  of  Bogota,  Colombia;  and 
the  United  Press  Associations  of  South  America. 

On  Novem.ber  10, 1941,  prizes  for  the  third  year  will  be  awarded. 
On  this  occasion  I  have  the  honor  to  announce,  by  permission  of  the 
President  of  the  University,  that  Dr.  Cabot  has  endowed  these  awards  and 
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that  his  generous  gift  has  been  accepted  by  the  Trustees  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. This  gift  is  generous  in  monetary  value,  generous  in  terms  of 
future  administration  and  utility,  and  inspiring  and  encouraging  as  an 
expression  of  faith  in  the  future  of  "international  friendship"  in  this  hemi- 
sphere in  the  light  of  existing  world  conditions.  Dr.  Cabot  has  made  a  gift 
of  capital  stock  having  a  book  value  of  $273,000,  and  a  cash  contribution 
of  $8,000  for  current  expenses. 

The  Maria  Moors  Cabot  Prizes  were  established  in  1938  when  the 
great  nations  of  the  world  were  not  at  war.  By  the  endowment  Dr.  Cabot 
has  provided  for  the  continuity  of  these  awards  beyond  the  present  wars. 
In  the  agreement,  accepted  by  the  Trustees  of  Columbia  University,  the 
income  of  the  endowment  is  to  be  used  in  perpetuity  for  "international 
friendship"  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Thus  the  donor  and  the  Uni- 
versity express  in  terms  of  a  constructive  plan  of  action  their  mutual  confi- 
dence in  the  continuation  of  peaceful  relationships  between  the  American 
republics.  Considering  the  haste  and  disruptions  of  the  day,  when  each 
hour  brings  new  emergencies  and  more  haste,  this  endowment  is  a  whole- 
some evidence  of  the  stability  and  the  long-range  planning  which  charac- 
terize educational  institutions  functioning  in  "the  field  of  liberty." 

In  these  days,  when  all  nations  are  alive  to  the  demands  of  national 
defense,  it  is  well  to  be  reminded  of  a  statement  by  Simon  Bolivar.  In  the 
National  Library  of  Caracas,  Venezuela,  there  is  a  complete  file  of  Correo 
del  Orinoco,  a  newspaper  founded  by  Bolivar  in  1818.  A  few  months 
before  the  first  issue  of  this  newspaper  appeared,  Bolivar  wrote  Don 
Fernando  Peiialver  at  Trinidad:  "Above  all,  send  me,  in  one  way  or 
another,  the  press,  which  is  as  useful  as  arms  themselves."  What  the  great 
liberator  of  Latin  America  wrote  123  years  ago  may  be  applied  today  to 
the  independence  of  the  press  of  the  American  republics  in  relation  to 
their  national  defense  and  to  the  future  of  their  peaceful  intercourse. 

The  Maria  Moors  Cabot  Prizes  constitute  a  pioneer  project,  viewed 
from  the  conning  tower  of  the  profession  of  journalism.  It  is  the  first 
substantial  gift  to  advance  the  service  of  this  school  since  the  original 
endowment  provided  by  Joseph  Pulitzer.  It  is  the  first  endowment  of  an 
educational  project  limited  to  and  including  the  whole  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  It  is  the  first  international  prize  plan  in  the  field  of  jour- 
nalism. It  is  wholly  and  exclusively  educational,  wholly  and  exclusively 
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nonpolitical.  Besides  being  the  first  inter-American  journalism  project  to 
be  endowed,  the  Maria  Moors  Cabot  Prizes  are  the  first  to  be  assured  of 
continuity  from  the  present  through  to  the  years  beyond  die  prevaihng 
international  disorder.  The  Cabot  awards  are  a  historic  first.  The  pioneer 
character  of  this  project  is  emphasized  because,  in  the  past,  the  self-con- 
tained character  of  our  national  educational  and  cultural  relations  has 
separated  the  Americas.  It  is  only  recently  that  there  has  developed  a 
mutual  awareness  that  our  intellectual  orientation  has  been  too  exclu- 
sively to  the  East  and  to  the  West,  and  not  sufficiently  inclusive  of  the 
North  and  South. 

At  the  first  convocation  in  Low  Memorial  Library,  when  President 
Butler  awarded  medals  to  the  first  recipients,  the  theme  was  expressed  in 
the  citation  which  I  read: 

It  is  our  good  fortune  at  Columbia  University  to  be  among  the  first  univer- 
sities in  the  United  States  of  North  America  to  rediscover  South  America.  For 
the  greater  part  of  three  centuries  the  educational  orientation  of  many  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning,  from  New  England  to  the  Pacific  coast,  has  been  pre- 
dominantly national  or  European.  The  bonds  of  culture  have  been  developed 
along  longitudinal  lines.  We  have  become  accustomed  to  look  to  the  East  (or 
to  the  West)  for  the  frontiers  of  knowledge. 

In  recent  years  it  has  been  increasingly  evident  that  the  frontier  of  knowl- 
edge and  of  culture  is  not  an  arc  across  the  Atlantic  or  the  Pacific  ocean  but  a 
circle  around  the  world.  By  enlarging  our  perspective  of  education  we  are 
rediscovering  South  America. 

Some  day  when  scholars  begin  their  search  for  the  origin  of  the  change  and 
seek  to  trace  its  development  they  will  find,  I  think,  that  two  important  trends 
were  first  evident  in  journalism  and  in  aviation.  Aviation  provided  wings  for 
transportation.  By  surmounting  the  barriers  of  language,  time,  and  space,  jour- 
nalism provided  the  peoples  of  this  hemisphere  with  universal  current  infor- 
mation. In  the  universality  of  knowledge  mankind  finds  its  happiness  and  its 
freedom. 

As  there  has  been  no  need  to  change  the  fundamental  plan  of  the 
project,  and  in  order  that  the  record  may  be  complete  to  date,  the  follow- 
ing statement  is  reprinted  from  my  1938  report: 

The  project  is  conceived  and  will  be  administered  on  a  broad  foundation 
and  has  been  drawn  up  in  the  light  of  our  experience  with  the  Pulitzer  Prizes. 
Its  purpose  is  to  encourage  and  to  recognize  the  services  of  the  press  as  an 
agency  of  public  education.  Publishers,  editors,  and  writers  on  any  newspaper, 
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press  association,  news  service,  or  syndicate  serving  the  profession  of  jour- 
nalism Ln  the  Western  Hemisphere  are  eligible  for  awards. 

The  agreement  between  the  Trustees  of  Columbia  University  and  Dr.  Cabot 
provides  that  public  service  in  journalism  shall  be  interpreted  liberally.  It  may 
include  material  published  in  the  news  or  editorial  columns  of  a  newspaper  or 
may  recognize  an  editorial  or  news  policy  which  promotes  mutual  under- 
standing. Whenever  possible  the  awards  will  be  based  upon  exhibits  of  the 
material  published  which  reveal  that  through  reporting,  exposition,  analysis, 
interpretation,  or  friendly  criticism  the  individual  or  the  newspaper,  press 
service,  or  syndicate  has  performed  a  public  service  in  journalism  by  advanc- 
ing public  knowledge  and  understanding  among  the  peoples  of  this  hemi- 
sphere. 

.  . .  From  two  to  five  journalists  will  be  honored  annually.  Each  prize  will 
consist  of  a  bronze  plaque  awarded  to  newspapers,  press  services,  and  syndi- 
cates and  a  gold  medal  with  ribbon  which  will  be  presented  to  the  individual 
journalist  responsible  for  the  editorial  or  news  article  or  policy  recognized  as  a 
public  service.  Each  medal  will  be  of  eighteen-carat  gold.  A  miniature  repro- 
duction of  the  statue  of  Alma  Mater  by  Daniel  Chester  French  will  be  the 
central  figure  on  the  face  of  the  medal.  A  relief  map  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere will  appear  on  the  reverse.  Each  recipient^  of  the  Maria  Moors  Cabot 
Medal  will  receive  an  honorarium  of  $i,ooo  in  order  that  he  may  appear  per- 
sonally at  Columbia  University  in  the  City  of  New  York  to  receive  and  accept 
the  award  either  on  his  own  account  or  as  the  official  representative  of  the 
newspaper,  press  association,  news  service,  or  syndicate  designated  by  the  Uni- 
versity. All  prizes  will  be  awarded  by  the  President  of  the  University  at  a 
public  convocation  in  Low  Memorial  Library  of  Columbia  University,  and 
any  recipient  who  shall  fail  to  be  officially  represented  shall  automatically 
forfeit  his  right  to  a  prize. 

No  newspaper  having  received  one  prize  will  be  eligible  for  another  award 
within  five  years.  After  the  first  year  prizes  may  not  be  awarded  to  more  than 
one  newspaper  published  in  any  one  country  unless  the  Committee  of  Award 
unanimously  vote  that  special  circumstances  so  warrant. 

. . .  The  Faculty  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Journalism  will  serve  as  the  Com- 
mittee of  Award  submitting  recommendations  to  the  Trustees  of  Columbia 
University  who  will  make  all  awards. .  , 

By  making  all  journalists  in  all  of  the  American  republics  and  Canada 
equally  entided  to  recognition,  the  University  and  the  donor  hope  that  from 
the  beginning  this  project  will  be  considered  all-American  rather  than  North 
American.  Due  to  the  broad  basis  for  the  awards  journalists  in  any  country 
may  be  recognized  for  their  public  service  as  between  two  neighboring  coun- 
tries, as  for  example,  between  Brazil  and  Chile,  or  between  San  Salvador  and 

1  Except  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  North  America  residing  in  the  U.S.A.,  in  which  case 
traveling  and  hotel  expenses  will  be  paid. 
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Mexico,  or  between  Venezuela  and  Colombia,  or  between  Canada  and  Peru, 
or  any  other  group  of  nations,  providing  the  service  rendered  advances  sym- 
pathetic understanding  among  the  peoples  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

The  Maria  Moors  Cabot  Prizes  will  be  awarded  on  the  basis  of  professional 
and  educational  excellence  and  achievement  without  regard  for  poUtics  or 
political  and  economic  ideologies.  Neither  Columbia  University  nor  the  donor 
has  any  financial,  commercial,  or  political  interests  or  obligation  anywhere  in 
South  or  Central  America  nor  any  political  ax  to  grind  for  or  on  behalf  of 
any  political  party  or  group  in  the  United  States  or  elsewhere.  The  Cabot 
Prizes,  accordingly,  will  be  free  from  advocating  or  sponsoring  any  cause 
other  than  the  advancement  of  sympathetic  understanding  among  the  peoples 
of  the  New  World.  By  these  awards  the  University  and  the  donor  seek  to 
recognize  the  service  of  the  press  providing  peoples  throughout  the  Western 
Hemisphere  with  information  and  knowledge  so  that  in  this  hemisphere  pub- 
lic opinion  may  continue  to  be  informed  and  articulate. 

At  the  time  this  School  was  opened  in  19 12,  the  foreign  horizon  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  was  generally  restricted  to  Canada  and  Mexico, 
or  to  the  Continent  of  Europe.  A  decade  later  we  were  aware  of  a  western 
horizon  beyond  the  Philippines,  including  Japan,  China,  and  Australia. 
Today,  we  recognize  that  our  horizon  extends  around  the  world,  including  a 
northern  horizon  in  Canada,  an  eastern  horizon  in  Europe,  a  western  horizon 
in  Asia,  and  a  southern  horizon  in  Central  and  South  America.  Twenty-five 
years  ago  our  horizon  was  a  sky  line  of  commerce  and  finance  and  of  ancient 
educational  institutions  and  an  alert,  active,  and  competitive  press.  Today  the 
horizon  in  the  East  and  the  West  is  predominandy  political  and  economic. 
Neither  educational  institutions  nor  the  press  is  the  same.  These  changes  since 
the  World  War  and  the  aftermath  of  revolutions  and  crises  have  profoundly 
influenced  all  international  relationships.  Chiefly  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
may  the  people  view  these  changes  and  their  implications  with  some  degree  of 
objectivity  because  the  resources  and  the  high  professional  standards  of  the 
press  have  kept  the  world  news  routes  leading  to  this  hemisphere  open  to  all 
nations,  open  to  all  ideologies,  open  for  the  future  of  humanity.  It  is  our  hope 
that  these  new  prizes  will  serve  to  increase  all  forms  of  journalistic  communi- 
cation to  and  from  the  peoples  of  this  hemisphere. 

As  all  world  news  routes  today  lead  to  the  Western  Hemisphere  the  archives 
of  the  press  in  the  New  World  have  become  the  chief  repository  of  world  in- 
formation. By  cable,  wireless,  and  air  mail  every  European  and  Asiatic  capital 
and  center  of  activity  or  international  interest  is  directly  connected  with  the 
newspaper  offices  throughout  this  continent.  News  flows  ceaselessly  and  in  a 
far  greater  volume  from  Europe  and  Asia  to  the  Western  Hemisphere  than  to 
any  other  area  on  the  earth's  surface.  Except  for  the  insatiety  of  public  opinion 
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throughout  each  of  the  twenty-one  American  republics  and  Canada  the  opin- 
ion of  the  world  could  be  cornered  by  a  combination  of  powers  determined  by 
means  of  aggressive  propaganda  to  dominate  or  control  the  world's  news  chan- 
nels and  become  the  dictator  of  world  opinion. 

The  press  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  has  been  one  of  the  important  con- 
tributing factors  to  the  changes  in  the  international  perspectives  of  the  peoples. 
News  is  the  agency  of  changed  perspectives,  the  accelerator  of  the  intellectual 
progress  of  mankind.  The  press  of  this  hemisphere  has  been  a  participant  with- 
out becoming  a  party  to  the  events  which  have  been  so  largely  responsible  for 
the  enlargement  of  the  international  horizon  of  American  republics.  News 
follows  the  pioneer  and  is  itself  a  pioneer.  Beginning  with  the  World  War 
and  continuing  without  interruption  to  the  present  day  the  receptivity  of  the 
peoples  of  this  hemisphere  has  been  in  direct  relation  to  the  increase  in  the 
facilities  for  the  reporting,  the  transmission,  and  the  publication  and  distribu- 
tion of  world  news.  The  result  is  that  today  all  news  routes  lead  to  the  Western 
Hemisphere  where  the  press  is  the  recorder  and  interpreter  of  world  opinion. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Cabot  the  gold  medals  will  bear  this  inscription,  in 
Spanish: 

"International  friendship  medal  for  distinguished  journalistic  service." 

May  these  awards  always  recognize  professional  achievement  and  enlarge 
the  international  friendships  of  the  Americas  around  their  universal  horizon! 

*        *        * 

It  is  our  earnest  hope  that  the  newspapers,  press  associations,  and  syndicates 
serving  the  peoples  of  this  hemisphere,  from  Alaska  and  Canada  in  the  North 
to  the  Argentine  and  Chile  in  the  South  will  cooperate  with  us  so  that  these 
awards  may  be  one  of  the  contributing  factors  in  the  advancement  of  a  better 
knowledge  and  understanding  between  the  peoples  and  nations  of  North, 
Central,  and  South  America.  Within  this  hemisphere  we  need  to  know  all  of 
our  neighbors.  This  is  specifically  true  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  We 
do  not  know  the  peoples  and  institutions  of  the  other  twenty-one  American 
republics  as  we  should  know  their  problems,  their  viewpoints,  their  culture, 
their  ideals,  and  aspirations.  As  news  by  press  and  by  radio  is  the  carrier  of 
information  and  knowledge  between  nations,  the  establishment  of  the  Maria 
Moors  Cabot  Prizes  should  be  an  important  means  of  advancing  a  better 
understanding  among  the  peoples  of  this  hemisphere  and,  eventually,  among 
the  peoples  within  the  periphery  of  our  international  horizon. 

The  cooperation  of  all  journalists  and  educators  is  invited  so  that  the 
Dean  and  Faculty  of  Journalism,  responsible  for  recommending  prize 
winners  to  the  President  and  Trustees  of  Columbia  University,  may  have 
complete  current  information  in  regard  to  journalistic  pubHc  service 
throughout  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Communications  should  be  ad- 
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dressed  to  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  JournaHsm,  Columbia 
University,  New  York  City.  The  following  information  should  be  given : 

1.  Name  of  newspaper 

2.  City  and  country  where  published 

3.  Date  of  articles  submitted  for  consideration 

4.  Name  of  the  writer  or  writers 

5.  In  what  way  has  the  publication  of  these  articles  advanced  the  purposes 

of  the  Maria  Moors  Cabot  Prizes? 
(Each  clipping  should  be  identified  by  the  sender) 

Factual  information  should  be  submitted  in  regard  to  the  newspapers  and 
biographical  data  should  be  included  whenever  the  names  of  the  indi- 
viduals appear. 

All  nominations  must  be  received  at  Columbia  University  before  March 
15.  They  may,  however,  be  mailed  at  any  time  during  the  year.  Because  of 
the  geographical  distances  to  be  covered  by  the  travel  to  New  York  City 
of  the  recipients  of  the  prizes,  they  will  be  advised  at  least  three  months  in 
advance  of  the  convocation  date.  The  convocation  will  be  held  annually 
at  Columbia  University  in  the  early  part  of  November. 

Following  the  custom  established  in  1939,  when  the  first  awards  were 
made,  the  guests  of  honor  will  make  their  first  official  appearance  at 
the  University  Convocation  in  Low  Memorial  Library  on  Morningside 
Heights.  This  center  of  University  life  was  designed  by  the  builders  of  the 
University  to  serve  as  a  meeting  place  for  the  most  important  University 
functions.  The  convocation  will  take  place  at  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. Guests  of  honor  will  meet  in  the  Trustees  Room  with  the  President 
and  officers  of  the  University  and  then  march  in  procession  to  the  dais  in 
the  rotunda.  The  recipients  will  be  presented  to  the  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity by  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Journalism.  President 
Butler  will  read  individual  citations.  Medals  attached  to  a  blue-and-white 
silk  ribbon  (the  University  colors)  will  be  awarded  individually  in  con- 
formity with  the  tradition  of  Latin  American  universities.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  official  function  the  procession  will  return  to  the  Trustees 
Room  where  photographs  will  be  made  for  the  archives  of  pictorial  jour- 
nalism. 

It  is  the  custom  for  the  Cabot  medalists  to  be  entertained  by  the  Faculty 
and  the  students  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Journalism  at  dinner  in  the 
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Press  Club  dining  room  and  at  a  private  dinner  in  one  of  the  leading 
hotels  in  the  city.  On  these  and  other  occasions  the  medalists  have  an 
opportunity  of  meeting  leading  educators,  publishers,  editors,  and  citizens 
of  the  metropohtan  area. 

The  prizes  were  established  as  a  memorial  to  Maria  Moors  Cabot,  wife 
of  the  donor,  who  died  November  6,  1934.  Throughout  her  lifetime  as 
wife  and  mother  she  gave  herself  unstintingly  and  unselfishly  to  many 
causes,  both  civic  and  international.  She  guided  the  development  of  a 
family  life  which  contributed  to  Dr.  Cabot's  achievements  in  industry, 
science,  education,  and  aviation. 

The  donor  of  the  Maria  Moors  Cabot  awards  is  a  public-minded  citizen 
with  an  international  perspective  and  interest.  Born  in  Boston,  February 
26, 1 861,  he  was  educated  in  pubHc  and  private  schools,  at  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,  Harvard  University,  Zurich  Polytechnicum, 
and  the  University  of  Switzerland.  He  married  Maria  B.  Moors  of  Boston 
on  June  23,  1890,  three  years  after  he  began  the  manufacture  of  carbon 
black  which  he  has  developed  into  a  large  and  diversified  business. 

Dr.  Cabot  has  been  honored  at  home  and  abroad  by  educational  institu- 
tions, business,  and  scientific  organizations  and  societies  for  his  research 
and  writing.  He  invented  and  developed  the  picking  up  of  burdens  by 
airplanes  in  full  flight.  In  191 7  he  became  an  aviator  and  as  a  lieutenant, 
on  active  duty  in  the  United  States  navy,  he  patrolled  Boston  Harbor  in 
his  seaplane,  "The  Lark." 

Dr.  Cabot  is  a  benefactor  of  Harvard  University,  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  Norwich  University,  and  of  Columbia  University. 
He  is  a  life  member  of  the  Corporation  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  a  governor  of  the  National  Aeronautic  Association,  and  vice 
president  of  the  Federation  Aeronautique  Internationale. 

In  1790  Benjamin  Franklin  left  ;{^i,ooo  to  the  city  of  Boston  for  a 
specific  purpose,  providing  it  should  be  used  eventually  "in  public  works 
which  may  be  judged  of  most  general  utility."  May  we  not  apply  Frank- 
lin's phrase  to  the  Maria  Moors  Cabot  Prizes  ?  They  are  "public  works." 
We  hope  they  may  be  judged  "of  most  general  utility."  We  trust,  also, 
that  they  may  contribute  to  the  perpetuation  of  that  noble  ideal  of  jour- 
nalism, expressed  by  Bartolome  Mitre  (1821-1 906),  founder  of  La  Nacion 
of  Buenos  Aires  and  President  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  in  these  words : 
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"Without  any  doubt  journalism  is  the  most  noble  use  for  the  intellect  of  a 
free  people  because  it  is  the  most  active  and  fruitful  agency  for  the  univer- 
sal diffusion  of  the  daily  communion  of  thought  and  human  sentiments." 

LATIN  AMERICAN  ACTIVITIES 

The  establishment  of  the  Cabot  Prizes  stimulated  other  activities  in  the 
field  of  journalism.  During  the  academic  year  a  new  scholarship  was 
added  to  our  roll  of  awards  to  students  and  the  School  acted  as  host  to 
seven  Chilean  journalists  who  came  to  the  United  States  on  newspaper 
scholarships. 

The  creation  of  a  new  traveling-work  scholarship  and  the  continuation 
of  one  established  in  1940  by  the  Moore-McCormack  steamship  lines,  to- 
gether with  the  three  Pulitzer  Traveling  Scholarships,  enabled  five  of  the 
1 941  graduates  to  travel  abroad  for  the  purpose  of  study.  The  new  scholar- 
ship was  established  by  Senator  Enrique  Santos  of  Bogota,  Colombia,  and 
provided  for  traveUng  expenses  to  Bogota  and  employment  for  a  year  as  a 
reporter  on  El  Tiempo,  one  of  the  leading  daily  newspapers  in  Latin 
America.  It  was  announced  by  Senator  Santos  at  the  time  of  his  visit  to 
the  University  in  November,  1940. 

Awarding  the  scholarship  at  the  end  of  the  academic  year  on  the  basis 
of  scholarship  and  a  demonstrated  interest  in  Latin  America,  the  Faculty 
selected  Miss  Natalie  Henry,  of  Canton,  China,  as  the  recipient  of  this 
honor.  Her  selection  was  enthusiastically  approved  by  the  proprietors  of 
El  Tiempo.  At  the  time  he  announced  the  scholarship,  Senator  Santos 
said  that  if  a  woman  were  chosen  she  would  be  the  first  woman  journalist 
in  Colombia. 

The  Moore-McCormack  Steamship  Lines,  through  the  interest  of  James 
F.  Roche,  '25 J,  renewed  their  traveling  scholarship  of  a  round-trip  passage 
to  Buenos  Aires,  awarded  to  the  student  who  wrote  the  best  letter  on 
"Why  I  Want  to  Visit  South  America."  The  Moore-McCormack  Lines 
specified  this  year  that  the  scholarship  should  henceforth  be  known  as  the 
Charles  P.  Cooper  Scholarship,  in  honor  of  Professor  Emeritus  Charles 
Phillips  Cooper.  The  student  selected  as  the  author  of  the  best  letter  was 
Everett  Albert  Bauman,  of  Joliet,  Illinois,  who  planned  to  sail  in  the  fall 
after  completing  summer  newspaper  work  on  the  Decatur  (Illinois) 
Herald-Review. 
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Pulitzer  Traveling  Scholars  selected  this  year  were  Pat  Mayo  Holt,  of 
Gatesville,  Texas;  Richard  K.  Pryne,  of  La  Crescenta,  California;  and 
Alvadee  Hutton,  of  New  Cumberland,  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Holt  left  for 
Australia  shortly  after  graduation,  and  has  been  employed  there  on  the 
Melbourne  Herald.  Mr.  Pryne  sailed  for  Ecuador,  Colombia,  and  Peru, 
and  Miss  Hutton  traveled  to  Mexico.  Before  returning  to  New  York  next 
summer  they  will  have  visited  nearly  all  the  Central  and  South  American 
capitals. 

Upon  the  initiative  of  the  United  States  Ambassador,  Claude  G.  Bowers, 
seven  Chilean  newspaper  men  were  selected  to  work  for  a  period  of  two 
months  on  seven  United  States  newspapers.  At  the  Ambassador's  request 
the  Dean  of  this  school  acted  as  chairman  of  the  American  Reception 
Committee.  By  a  grant  from  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace,  the  Dean  was  able  to  provide  for  the  entertainment  of  the  men  in 
New  York  City  and  Washington.  After  leaving  the  Capital  the  men  were 
given  opportunities  for  study  and  writing  by  the  several  newspapers,  from 
Boston  to  Los  Angeles. 

The  Chilean  journalists  who  represented  Santiago  newspapers  and  the 
United  States  newspapers  to  which  they  were  assigned  were:  Manuel 
Vega,  of  El  Diario  llustrado,  assigned  to  the  Washington  Post;  Rafael 
Valdivieso,  of  El  Iniparcial,  to  the  Detroit  News;  Carlos  Eastman,  of  El 
Mercurio,  to  the  New  York  Times;  Joaquin  Muirhead,  of  La  Hora,  to  the 
Evening  Star,  Washington,  D.C.;  and  Guillermo  Valenzuela,  of  La 
N avion,  to  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  The  two  journalists  from  Valparaiso 
were  Francisco  le  Dantec,  of  El  Mer-cimo,  assigned  to  the  Evening  Bulle- 
tin, Philadelphia;  and  Luis  L  Silva,  of  La  Union,  to  the  Globe,  Boston. 

H.R.   1776  AND  THE  PRESS 

Each  year  since  my  appointment  as  Dean,  in  1931,  there  has  been  a 
discussion  of  the  freedom  of  the  press  in  the  annual  reports.  An  effort  has 
been  made  to  record  the  trend  of  international  and  national  events  and 
their  impact  upon  the  profession  of  journaHsm. 

At  the  time  of  the  debate  in  the  Congress  on  H.R.  1776  I  thought  the 
status  of  the  freedom  of  the  press  in  the  United  States  would  be  deter- 
mined, at  least  for  the  duration  of  the  war.  Accordingly,  I  sent  telegrams 
to  the  presidents  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association,  the 
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American  Society  o£  Newspaper  Editors,  and  to  several  members  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  representing  both  Administration  and  opposition. 
The  telegram  follows : 

May  I  respectfully  request  your  consideration  of  an  amendment  to  H.R. 
1776  specifically  prohibiting  the  establishment  of  a  governmental  censorship 
of  the  press,  radio,  forum,  pulpit,  classroom,  or  any  other  facility  or  instru- 
mentality of  communication  which  will  interfere  with  the  free  discussion  of 
the  issues  of  war  or  peace. 

As  the  wars  in  Europe  and  Asia  are  characterized  by  extensive  propaganda 
by  all  belligerents  throughout  the  world,  the  term  "defense  informadon"  in 
Secdon  2-b  and  the  definidon  of  a  defense  article  as  any  "facility"  combined 
with  broad  presidential  powers  in  Section  9  would  grant  the  Chief  Executive 
authority  to  mobilize  and  direct  the  facilities  of  the  press,  radio,  forum,  pulpit, 
and  classroom  for  propaganda  purposes  at  home  and  abroad. 

In  every  country  now  at  war  the  governments  have  established  censorship 
or  control  and  direction  of  public  information.  While  I  recognize  that  our 
government  in  time  of  war  should  estabUsh  and  maintain  censorship  at  the 
source  of  all  military  and  naval  information  that  is  of  advantage  to  an  enemy 
for  military  purpose,  we  have  the  experience  of  all  belligerent  countries  to 
prove  that  the  centralization  of  power  is  followed  by  censorships  or  restricdons 
and  official  intimidations  which  suppress  freedom  of  public  expression  or  com- 
pel uniformity  of  public  opinion.  Unless  H.R.  1776  is  amended,  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  for  all  practical  purposes  will  confer  upon  the  President 
the  authority  to  establish  a  censorship  of  news  and  opinion  that  exceeds  any 
defense  need. 

In  this  extreme  national  emergency  when  our  government  is  preparing  to 
defend  democracy  by  aiding  or  participating  in  war,  it  is  time  for  Congress  to 
be  vigilant  and  safeguard  specifically  the  privilege  and  duty  of  all  cidzens  of 
exercising  the  right  of  freedom  of  expression.  We  need  a  positive  assurance, 
not  a  negative  assumption,  that  there  will  be  no  censorship.  The  American 
people  are  entitled  to  this  reassurance  as  are  the  peoples  of  Latin  America  who 
may  know  by  our  example  that  we  are  not  destroying  our  political,  intellectual, 
and  cultural  liberties  in  advance  of  a  war  to  save  them. 

On  March  5,  1941,  Senator  John  A.  Danaher,  of  Connecdcut,  intro- 
duced an  amendment  to  H.R.  1776,  reading  as  follows : 

Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  confer  upon  the  President  or  any 
such  department,  agency  or  officer  the  power  or  the  authority  to  establish  con- 
trol or  censorship  in  any  manner,  not  now  provided  by  law,  over  the  use  of 
the  radio,  the  press,  or  other  instrumentality  engaged  in  the  publicadon  or 
dissemination  of  news,  opinion,  or  information;  and  no  rule  or  regulation  shall 
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be  promulgated  or  fixed  which  shall  abridge  or  interfere  with  the  freedom  of 
speech  or  of  the  press. 

The  roll  call  in  the  Senate  on  this  amendment  showed  a  larger  number 
of  favorable  votes  than  was  recorded  on  any  other  amendment.  Neverthe- 
less, it  was  lost  by  a  vote  of  48  to  33. 

Neither  my  telegram  nor  the  amendment  received  the  support  of  the 
A.N.P.A.  or  the  A.S.N.E.,  although  it  was  approved  and  criticized 
editorially  by  newspapers  throughout  the  country.  Continuous  debate 
prompted  Mr.  Tom  Wallace,  editor  of  the  Louisville  (Kentucky)  Times, 
and  president  of  the  A.S.N.E.,  to  invite  me  to  address  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  society  in  Washington  on  April  18,  1941,  on  the  subject  "Keeping 
American  News  Lines  Open." 

On  the  previous  day  Mr.  Wallace  had  read  the  following  letter  from  the 
White  House : 

Dear  Mr.  Wallace: 

The  assurance  I  would  bring  to  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi- 
tors, if  it  were  possible  for  me  to  greet  them  in  person,  would  be  that  free 
speech  and  a  free  press  are  still  in  the  possession  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

Free  speech  is  in  undisputed  possession  of  publishers  and  editors,  of  re- 
porters and  Washington  correspondents;  still  in  the  possession  of  magazines, 
of  motion  pictures  and  of  radio;  still  in  possession  of  all  the  means  of  intel- 
ligence, comment  and  criticism.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned  it  will  remain  there 
for  that  is  where  it  belongs. 

It  is  important  that  it  should  remain  there,  for  suppression  of  opinion  and 
censorship  of  news  are  among  the  mortal  weapons  that  dictatorships  direct 
against  their  own  peoples  and  direct  against  the  world.  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned there  will  be  no  government  control  of  news  unless  it  be  of  vital  mili- 
tary information. 

Like  all  of  our  liberties,  liberty  of  speech  and  of  the  press  is  not  a  mere 
phrase,  a  mere  form  of  words,  a  constitutional  abstraction.  It  has  a  living 
meaning — whatever  meaning  the  press  itself  gives  it.  Government  and  juridi- 
cal process  can  afford  a  negative  protection  against  interference  with  freedom 
of  speech,  but  its  care,  its  nurture  and  its  use  are  responsibilities  of  the  press 
itself,  which  has  never  prized  it  so  much  as  it  should  prize  it  now. 

How  that  freedom  should  be  used,  what  contributions  it  should  make  to 
national  defense,  national  interest  and  national  morals,  are  questions  for  pub- 
lishers and  editors  themselves  to  decide. 

It  would  be  a  shameful  abuse  of  patriotism  to  suggest  that  opinion  should  be 
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stifled  in  its  service.  Unified  national  sentiment,  which  all  of  us  should  desire, 
bears  no  resemblance  to  a  totalitarian  regimentation  of  opinion  and  treat- 
ment of  news. 

I  cannot  better  close  this  message  to  the  American  Society  o£  Newspaper 
Editors  than  with  a  final  assurance  that  those  who  disagree  with  what  is  being 
done,  and  with  the  manner  in  which  it  is  being  done,  are  free  to  use  their 
freedom  of  speech. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Franklin  D,  Roosevelt 
The  text  of  my  address  follows : 

Prior  to  our  meeting  this  morning  we  received  the  reassurance  of  President 
Roosevelt,  who  stated  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Wallace  that  "free  speech  and  a  free 
press  are  still  in  the  possession  of  the  people  of  the  United  States."  The  Presi- 
dent's personal  statement  constitutes  one  of  a  very  few  victories  for  a  free  press 
in  the  recent  history  of  journalism.  Such  a  pronouncement  at  this  time  should 
prove  to  newspaper  editors  that  eternal  vigilance  is  a  better  form  of  security 
than  editorial  complacency. 

If  this  letter  is  victory  for  the  press,  there  is  reason  for  us  to  continue  our 
vigilance  because  the  tempo  of  world  events,  the  chain  of  crises  abroad,  the 
emotional  nature  of  public  sentiment  under  the  impact  of  war,  the  critical 
attitude  of  mind  of  certain  high  governmental  officials  toward  newspaper  pub- 
lishers, and  the  reporting  and  interpretation  of  Washington  news,  may  change 
the  status  quo  over  night. 

Whatever  our  individual  views  may  be  in  regard  to  foreign  affairs,  we  are 
face  to  face  with  the  inescapable  fact  that  the  President  and  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  are  in  the  war  even  though  this  country  is  not  actually  at 
war.  Therefore,  the  question  of  keeping  American  news  lines  open  must  be 
considered  realistically,  dispassionately,  and  constructively  because  there  is  a 
difference  between  the  assurance  that  we  still  possess  our  constitutional  rights 
and  that,  ipso  facto,  news  channels  will  remain  free  and  open. 

Before  recommending  a  course  of  action  to  this  meeting,  may  I  ask  a  ques- 
tion: How  free  is  the  American  press  today  and  how  wide  open  are  American 
news  channels? 

Press  dispatches  from  London  last  week  brought  to  our  attention  one 
outstanding  fact  confronting  newspapers  and  press  associations  since  the 
passage  of  the  Lend-Lease  bill.  "A  more  vigorous  voluntary  self-censorship 
must  be  imposed  in  the  United  States,  it  was  stated,  to  stop  leakages  of  infor- 
mation on  which  secrecy  is  considered  essential  to  Britain's  war  effort.  The 
final  decision  whether  a  voluntary  restraint  will  suffice  or  some  kind  of  gov- 
ernment censorship  will  be  necessary  must  rest  with  the  United  States,  it  was 
stressed.  There  was  a  general  feeling  that  censorship  by  law  is  unlikely  so  long 
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as  the  United  States  remains  a  non-belligerent,"  Since  H.R.  1776  was  added 
to  the  statute  books  of  the  United  States,  American  journalists  are  no  longer 
free  agents  in  so  far  as  certain  war  news  is  concerned.  Our  future  course  of 
action  must,  under  the  law,  be  adjusted  to  the  commitments  of  our  govern- 
ment to  those  foreign  powers  we  are  obliged  to  aid  under  the  Lend-Lease  Act. 
The  bulk  of  live  news  today  is  about  foreign  affairs,  including  national  de- 
fense. All  news  dispatches,  photographs,  radio  broadcasts,  and  other  forms  of 
communication  from  Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia  are  censored.  Therefore,  the 
American  press  is  not  free  to  obtain  or  distribute  information  from  abroad 
which  is  not  controlled  or  which  does  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  the 
respective  belligerents. 

Under  these  circumstances  of  control,  restraint,  intimidation,  criticism,  ex- 
pulsion fears  and  threats,  bombing  of  offices  and  separated  families,  American 
correspondents  abroad  have  been  performing  their  tasks  heroically  as  men 
and  admirably  as  journalists;  nevertheless,  their  news  sources  are  not  open 
and  their  lines  of  communication  are  controlled.  Even  if  they  are  free  agents 
of  a  free  press,  their  news  lines  are  open  only  because  of  the  vigilance  as  well 
as  the  resourcefulness  of  the  correspondents,  as  Mr.  Pinkley  has  just  revealed. 

Similarly,  Washington  correspondents  are  not  as  free  to  obtain  information 
and  to  report  it  as  they  were  in  time  of  peace.  News  in  Washington  is  super- 
vised at  the  source  by  news  releases  and  off-the-record  conferences.  Factually, 
all  Washington  news  relating  to  foreign  affairs  and  to  national  defense  is  es- 
sentially the  same,  every  day,  in  all  newspapers.  The  variations  appear  in 
volume,  interpretation,  emphasis,  and  timing. 

In  so  far  as  foreign  affairs  and  national  defense  are  concerned,  American 
news  lines  from  Washington  are  not  completely  open  and  news  lines  from 
abroad  are  completely  controlled.  Furthermore,  the  trend  is  toward  more 
drastic  control  even  in  the  light  of  assurances  that  the  American  press  is  still 
free  at  this  time.  Read  the  statement  by  Secretary  Knox  the  day  Mr.  Wallace 
read  the  President's  letter! 

As  we  continue  our  consideration  of  keeping  news  channels  open  during  a 
momentous  world  war,  we  should  ask  ourselves  realistically:  What  is  the 
position  of  the  newspaper  industry  and  the  profession  of  journalism  at  this 
time?  No  newspaper  publisher  today  is  as  free  as  Joseph  Pulitzer  was  when  he 
published  two  great  metropolitan  newspapers,  when  he  endowed  a  school  of 
journalism  and  established  the  Pulitzer  Prizes  to  recognize  public  service  and 
achievement.  Radio  broadcasting  competition,  taxation  of  inheritances,  ex- 
panding bank  and  insurance  company  ownership  of  newspaper  properties;  the 
Wage  and  Hour  Act;  social  security;  taxation;  lack  of  elasticity  in  budgets; 
mobilization  of  industry  for  national  defense  making  appropriations  for  na- 
tional advertising  by  defense  industries  subject  to  governmental  consent  and 
potential  control;  the  forthcoming  mobilization  of  ships  and  transportation 
facilities  which  will  affect  newsprint  supplies  and  priority;  the  increasing 
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power  of  labor  unions  and  demands  for  representation  in  management  com- 
bined with  the  power  and  die  prestige  of  President  Roosevelt  are  factors  which 
already  limit  the  freedom  of  newspaper  publishers.  These  factors  definitely 
limit  the  ability  of  many  daily  newspapers  to  keep  their  news  lines  open  or 
increase  their  coverage  of  national  defense  news. 

Furthermore,,  during  the  past  two  months  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  publicly  questioned  the  ethics,  morals,  and  patriotism  of  the  press,  and  an 
ofl&cial  agency  of  the  Government  has  described  the  A.N.P.  A.  as  an  enemy  of 
the  Government. 

A  survey  of  the  Government's  position  reveals  a  united  and  coordinated 
front  under  the  leadership  of  the  President.  Repeated  attacks  upon  newspaper 
publishers  have  profoundly  influenced  the  public  attitude  toward  many  news- 
papers and  placed  all  newspaper  owners  who  disagree  with  or  criticize  the 
President  and  his  administration  on  the  gridiron  of  public  opinion.  For  ten 
years  this  gridiron  has  been  polished  by  corporate  entities  labeled  "newspaper 
publishers."  In  the  light  of  the  President's  letter,  are  these  attacks  to  be  dis- 
continued } 

Today,  as  we  consider  how  to  keep  American  news  lines  open,  we  are 
confronted  by  the  President's  power  and  authority  as  well  as  his  prestige. 
Under  the  Espionage  and  Trading-with-the-Enemy  Acts  of  1917  and  1918, 
which  are  still  on  the  statute  books,  the  President  has  authority  to  establish  a 
censorship  "when  the  United  States  is  at  war."  Under  Sections  3  and  4  of  that 
Act,  the  Postmaster  General  "upon  evidence  satisfactory  to  him"  may  declare 
offending  newspapers  nonmailable.  Under  the  Lend-Lease  Act  of  1941,  the 
President  has  authority  to  establish  censorship  of  military,  naval,  and  national 
defense  news  whenever  he  deems  it  necessary  or  desirable  to  our  national 
safety  and  security.  At  the  time  of  the  "Malaya"  incident,  Secretary  Knox 
proved  that  my  interpretation  was  correct  when  he  issued  a  public  statement 
basing  his  request  to  "all  press,  radio,  and  photographic  agencies  to  refrain 
from  reporting  in  any  form  the  movements  or  presence  of  British  men-of-war 
in  this  country  for  any  purpose  whatsoever,"  upon  the  authority  of  the  Gov- 
ernment under  the  Lend-Lease  Act.  Even  though  the  people  still  possess  the 
freedom  of  the  press,  this  does  not  mean  that  news  is  to  be  freely  accessible  to 
the  press. 

In  addition  to  these  statutes  there  is  the  bill  H.R.  3368,  authorizing  ex- 
penditures for  the  Office  of  Government  Reports  which  was  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  a  vote  of  201  to  144.  When  this  bill  becomes  a 
law,  the  President  will  have  an  ofl&cial  agency  of  the  Government  to  imple- 
ment his  authority,  if  the  war  emergencies  should  require  a  change  of  policy 
overnight  and  he  decides  that  it  is  desirable  or  necessary  to  exercise  the  au- 
thority he  has  over  news  channels.  Surely  editors  know,  even  if  the  public  is 
not  so  aware,  that  the  debate  on  the  Lend-Lease  bill  was  a  decisive  legislative 
battle  and  that  actual  warfare  by  American  forces  may  come  about  at  any  time. 
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If  we  intend  to  meet  our  obligations  to  society,  to  the  Government,  and  to 
the  profession  as  representatives  of  a  free  press,  this  is  the  time  for  us  to  be 
reahstic.  We  cannot  escape  the  fact  that  under  the  Espionage  and  Trading- 
with-the  Enemy  Acts  of  19 17  and  191 8,  and  under  the  Lend-Lease  Act  of  194 1, 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  the  power  and  the  authority  to  take 
such  action  to  control  the  American  news  channels  as  the  President  may  deem 
desirable  or  necessary  in  the  defense  of  our  country.  That  the  Government  has 
this  great  potential  power  and  authority  over  the  press  may  be  in  part  due  to 
the  fact  that  for  decades  too  many  editors  and  publishers  have  considered  edi- 
torial pronouncements  as  having  the  effect  of  law,  because  of  their  influence  on 
public  opinion,  while  the  Government  has  included  in  its  strategy  the  field 
of  law.  Today  the  free  press  is  actually  encircled  by  laws,  regulations,  and 
requests. 

If  it  is  our  intention  to  be  realistic,  we  will  recognize  that  we  cannot  keep 
American  news  lines  open  by  fighting  the  United  States  Government  in  time 
of  war.  During  this  chain  of  crises  we  cannot  change  the  laws  or  claim  immu- 
nity, exemptions,  or  privileges.  The  Government  has  the  power,  the  authority, 
and  the  prestige  to  establish  a  censorship  in  time  of  war,  to  control  newsprint 
supplies,  and  to  influence  or  determine  the  amount  of  advertising  under 
national  defense  contracts.  Freedom  of  the  press  today  is  nine-tenths  vigilance 
and  one-tenth  law. 

Furthermore,  national  unity  in  time  of  a  sequence  of  international  crises 
cannot  be  achieved  if  high  officials  of  the  Government  continue  to  condemn 
the  press  by  sniping  at  incidents  or  individuals.  If  reader  faith  in  the  publica- 
tions which  distribute  news  is  destroyed,  government  censorship  and  control 
of  every  newspaper,  all  press  associations,  and  every  broadcaster  will  not  suffice 
to  persuade  or  regiment  the  American  public  opinion. 

Even  if  freedom  of  the  press  today  is  nine-tenths  vigilance  and  one-tenth 
law,  the  Government  cannot  consume  this  final  tithe  of  liberty  without  de- 
stroying the  whole  structure  of  our  democratic  institutions.  The  primary  obli- 
gation of  the  press  in  peace  and  in  war  is  to  serve  as  an  instrument  of  the  public, 
not  as  an  agency  of  government.  The  fulfillment  of  that  obligation  is  the  great- 
est of  all  the  domestic  ways  and  means  of  insuring  the  security  of  our  form  of 
government  and  of  keeping  news  lines  open. 

Under  the  circumstances  existing  today,  what  are  we  going  to  do  to  keep 
American  news  lines  open  and,  simultaneously,  retain  that  segment  of  liberty 
which  this  nation  will  need  when  the  time  comes  to  reconstruct  the  institutions 
of  democracy  ?  But,  above  all,  what  are  we  going  to  do  to  retain  that  segment  of 
news  liberty  essential  to  the  successful  consummation  of  our  present  foreign 
policy,  to  which  the  United  States  is  committed  under  the  Lend-Lease  Act? 
What  are  we  going  to  do  to  retain  that  segment  of  liberty  essential  to  the  elec- 
tion of  public  officials  in  1942? 

We  meet  here  today  to  take  counsel.  Let  us  not  leave  until  we  take  action 
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We  must  be  prepared  to  establish  a  new  basis  for  our  relations  with  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  people.  Fly-by-night  agreements  and  understandings  attained 
by  means  of  catch-as-catch-can  conferences  will  lead  to  confusion,  disagree- 
ments, and  wartime  censorship  or  control. 

One  of  the  constructive  plans  we  may  consider  to  keep  American  news  lines 
open  is  the  establishment  of  some  practical  means  by  which  the  society  may  be 
represented  in  Washington  for  the  duration  of  the  war.  The  A.S.N.E.  is  the 
only  existing  agency  qualified  to  represent  the  profession  of  journalism.  As  Mr. 
Wallace  said,  the  President's  letter  may  indeed  be  one  of  the  historic  docu- 
ments in  the  history  of  American  journalism.  The  fact  that  the  President 
addressed  such  a  communication  to  this  society  is  a  recognition  of  the  integrity 
of  editors  and  of  their  public  position  as  custodians  of  a  constitutional  right. 
Surely  in  this  great  national  emergency  this  society  should  be  prepared  to  ad- 
vise with  the  Government  so  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  at  any  time  in  the 
future  for  the  President  to  exercise  his  authority  and  close  any  news  lines,  as 
he  is  empowered  to  do  by  law.  A  plan  for  representation  should  be  financed  by 
the  press  so  that  it  may  be  an  independent  agency.  It  should  be  a  clearinghouse 
for  information  on  government  policies  and  plans  with  respect  to  news.  At  this 
April  meeting  of  the  A.S.N.E.  we  should  take  this  constructive  action.  Ours  is 
a  government  of  law  and  order.  Under  the  law  the  President  can  act,  and  it 
is  up  to  us  to  decide  whether  we  will  cooperate  to  keep  American  news  lines 
open  or  whether  we  will  await  complacently  the  next  emergency. 

Let  us  be  realists.  Look  at  the  tragic  fate  of  the  British  press  today.  Over 
there,  where  editors  and  publishers  became  propagandists  overnight,  over  there 
where  there  is  a  censorship,  we  find  disappointment  and  disillusionment  today 
because  the  Government  controlled  and  censored  news.  Now,  facing  a  tragic 
time  in  the  Balkans,  in  Egypt,  and  on  the  Atlantic,  there  is  criticism  of  the  press 
and  by  the  press. 

That  will  happen  here  also  if  American  news  lines  are  completely  closed. 

In  the  interest  of  national  morale,  national  unity,  and  our  democratic  hopes 
and  aspirations,  we  must  keep  news  lines  open  in  order  to  have  a  free  press.  To 
do  this  in  an  international  emergency  will  require  the  best  judgment  of  the  best 
journalists  serving  in  Washington  as  representatives  of  that  institution  of  de- 
mocracy which  alone  makes  liberty  articulate.  Without  the  freedom  to  print, 
no  form  of  liberty  is  worth  a  postage  stamp. 

Editorials  and  public  discussion,  especially  criticism  of  my  point  of 
view,  provoked  earnest  and  extensive  comment,  including  a  personal 
letter  from  President  Roosevelt,  However,  no  action  was  taken  by  the 
A.S.N.E.  Today,  in  practice,  the  freedom  of  news  and  of  news  photog- 
raphy relating  to  national  defense  and  to  foreign  affairs  in  the  United 
States  is  being  restricted  and  controlled  by  the  Government  with  the  con- 
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sent  of  the  press.  Freedom  of  editorial  comment  and  interpretation  has 
not  as  yet  been  compromised. 

Since  H.R.  1776  became  a  law  it  is  doubtful  whether  anyone  could 
estimate  judiciously  the  damage  to  freedom  of  the  press  in  relation  to 
national  confidence  in  news  and  the  dependence  of  democratic  institu- 
tions on  the  day's  news  caused  by  total  control  of  Federal  news  sources  by 
the  Government.  This  includes  Federal  control  of  the  timing  and  syn- 
chronization of  news  releases  to  influence  public  opinion  in  support  of 
Federal  policies  made  possible  by  off-the-record  conferences,  voluntary 
censorship,  and  social  subsidies  in  the  form  of  national  defense  tours, 
official  invitations  to  visit  belligerent  countries,  and  similar  friendly  con- 
cessions. To  reopen  the  news  lines  and  to  restore  public  confidence  in  the 
integrity  of  news  will  require  years  of  laborious  zeal  and  leadership.  The 
necessary  zeal  is  inherent  in  the  traditions  of  American  journalism.  Where 
are  the  leaders  ? 

THE  CLASS  OF   I94I 

Seventy-two  students  from  seven  foreign  countries,  nineteen  states,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  registered  in  the  Class  of  1941.  They  held  degrees 
from  fifty-one  colleges,  according  to  a  report  prepared  by  James  Dean 
Allen,  '39,  Associate  in  Journalism. 

Two  students  came  from  Denmark,  and  one  each  from  China,  Aus- 
tralia, Canada,  Chile,  South  Africa,  and  Egypt.  There  were  twenty-four 
students  from  New  York  State,  six  from  Pennsylvania,  four  each  from 
Massachusetts  and  California,  three  each  from  New  Jersey,  Rhode  Island, 
and  Virginia,  and  two  each  from  Tennessee,  Nevada,  Georgia,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Connecticut,  Iowa,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Nebraska,  Ken- 
tucky, North  Dakota,  Texas,  and  Utah  each  sent  one  student. 

Twenty-seven  students,  or  37.5  percent  of  the  class,  received  scholarship 
assistance.  In  continuation  of  the  policy  of  awarding  scholarships  at  the 
end  of  the  Winter  Session  the  funds  were  pooled  and  distributed  to  mem- 
bers of  the  class  in  need  of  financial  aid,  whose  academic  records  merited 
scholarship  rating. 

The  sum  of  $3,023.28  was  divided  among  twenty-seven  students,  from 
funds  made  available  by  the  Sackett,  Phillips,  MacMahon,  and  Faculty 
scholarsliips,  the  Pulitzer  fund,  and  two  work  scholarships.  The  Gilbert 
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M.  Hitchcock  scholarship  of  f  i,ooo,  which  is  awarded  at  the  beginning  o£ 
the  Winter  Session  to  a  resident  of  Nebraska  or  a  graduate  of  a  Nebraska 
college,  and  the  Women's  Press  Club  scholarship  of  $175,  awarded  after 
registration  in  September,  raised  the  total  scholarship  moneys  distributed 
during  the  academic  year  to  $4,198.28. 

These  scholarship  grants  were  supplemented  by  recommendations  for 
University  loans  to  needy  students  totaling  $1,463,  for  the  purpose  of  meet- 
ing budgets  not  wholly  taken  care  of  by  scholarship  funds.  The  policy  of 
making  scholarship  awards  at  the  beginning  of  the  Spring  Session  is  based 
on  experience  which  has  shown  this  to  be  the  fairest  and  most  beneficial 
method  of  distributing  the  moneys  available.  Since  this  policy  has  been 
followed  no  student  has  been  forced  to  discontinue  his  education  for  lack 
of  funds. 

The  employment  record  of  the  Class  of  1941  was  one  of  the  best  of 
recent  years.  While  this  corresponds  to  the  general  placement  record  of 
colleges  and  universities  which  reported  in  June  that  their  graduates  were 
rapidly  finding  employment,  only  a  small  portion  of  journalism  graduates 
was  absorbed  as  a  result  of  the  expansion  of  defense  industries.  Although  a 
few  found  jobs  because  of  vacancies  created  by  the  Selective  Service  Act, 
most  of  the  appointments  were  to  permanent  positions  with  good  jour- 
nalistic prospects. 

By  June  30  sixty-one  of  the  seventy-two  members  of  the  class  were  em- 
ployed or  were  traveling  on  scholarships  to  foreign  countries.  Eleven  stu- 
dents still  looking  for  jobs  had  excellent  prospects  which  materialized 
during  the  summer.  Since  it  is  not  unusual  for  some  students  to  wait  for 
placement  until  the  end  of  the  summer  following  their  graduation,  the 
1941  employment  record  was  gratifying.  Eighty-five  percent  of  the  class 
were  employed  by  the  end  of  June.  In  1939,  a  good  employment  year, 
placements  did  not  pass  the  80  percent  mark  until  the  end  of  the  Septem- 
ber following  graduation. 

An  unusually  large  number  of  1941  graduates  found  jobs  on  news- 
papers. During  the  period  ending  June  30  thirty-three  men  and  women 
obtained  reportorial  and  editorial  work  on  twenty-three  newspapers.  Six 
more  were  placed  with  press  associations,  news  services,  and  syndicates. 
The  balance  were  employed  in  allied  fields  of  journalism:  nine  entered 
publicity  and  public  relations  work;  one  secured  a  position  as  editor  and 
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script  writer  for  technical  motion  pictures.  Six  were  called  to  service  with 
the  army  and  navy,  two  doing  public  relations  and  press  work. 

Some  of  the  jobs  obtained  presented  new  and  challenging  opportuni- 
ties. Two  men  went  to  Puerto  Rico,  one  as  reporter  on  the  World  Journal, 
an  English  language  newspaper  in  San  Juan,  the  other  as  a  publicity 
writer  for  the  Puerto  Rican  News  Bureau.  A  Pulitzer  traveling  scholar 
secured  a  job  on  the  Melbourne  (Australia)  Herald.  The  El  Tiempo 
scholarship  winner,  Miss  Natalie  Henry,  obtained  employment  as  a  re- 
porter on  that  newspaper  in  Bogota,  Colombia.  A  graduate  who  spoke 
Lithuanian  and  other  European  languages  was  appointed  a  junior  edi- 
torial assistant  with  the  Foreign  Broadcast  Monitoring  Service  of  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission.  One  of  the  Danish  students  was 
employed  as  interviewer  and  columnist  for  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Times- 
Herald.  Another  student  became  sports  editor  of  a  new  newspaper  in 
Poughkeepsie,  New  York. 

Starting  salaries  ranged  from  $20  a  week  on  small  suburban  newspapers 
to  S60  weekly  for  a  publicity  writing  position.  Generally,  salaries  increase 
according  to  the  previous  professional  experience  of  the  graduate.  While 
several  of  the  graduates  started  at  weekly  salaries  of  $45  or  higher,  the 
average  paid  to  reporters  ranged  from  $25  to  $40  upward  for  copy  work; 
salaries  in  allied  fields  ranged  upward  from  $30. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  the  employed  graduates  covered 
eleven  states,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  five  foreign  countries.  Twenty- 
five  students  were  employed  in  New  York  State,  eighteen  of  them  in  New 
York  City.  Five  were  employed  in  Washington,  D.C.,  four  each  in  Rhode 
Island  and  Massachusetts,  and  two  in  New  Jersey.  Others  found  work  in 
Maryland,  Illinois,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Virginia,  Ohio,  and  Connecti- 
cut. The  foreign  countries  included  Chile,  Colombia,  Canada,  Puerto 
Rico,  and  Australia. 

Newspapers  employing  1941  graduates  were :  New  York  Herald  Trib- 
une, the  New  York  Times,  New  York  Post,  New  York  World -Tele gram ; 
Hornell  (New  York)  Evening  Tribune;  White  Plains  (New  York)  Re- 
porter-Dispatch; Poughkeepsie  (New  York)  Sunday  Courier',  Newark 
(New  Jersey)  Star-Ledger;  Somerville  (New  Jersey)  Messenger-Gazette; 
Louisville  (Kentucky)    Courier-Journal;  Richmond   (Virginia)  News 
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Leader;  Nashville  (Tennessee)  Banner;  Hartford  (Connecticut)  Times; 
Cape  Cod  (Massachusetts)  Standard-Times;  Decatur  (Illinois)  Herald- 
Review;  Washington  (D.C.)  Post;  Montreal  Gazette;  Washington 
(D.C.)  Times-Herald;  New  York  Daily  News  Record;  El  Diario  Ilus- 
trado,  of  Santiago,  Chile;  El  Tiempo,  of  Bogota,  Colombia;  Puerto  Rico 
World  Journal;  and  Melbourne  (Australia)  Hfrfl/<i.  Four  graduates  went 
to  the  Providence  (Rhode  Island)  Journal,  three  to  the  Buffalo  Evening 
News,  and  two  to  the  New  Bedford  (Massachusetts)  Standard  Times. 

Press  associations,  news  services,  and  syndicates  employing  members  of 
the  1 941  class  were  the  New  York  offices  of  the  Associated  Press,  the 
United  Press  Associations,  Acme  News  Pictures,  Transradio  Press  Serv- 
ice, and  the  Cleveland  office  of  the  NEA  Service,  Inc. 

Publicity  and  public  relations  positions  were  obtained  with  the  J. 
Walter  Thompson  Company,  Western  Electric  Company,  Wellesley 
College,  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary,  United  Service  Organiza- 
tions headquarters  in  Washington,  Ted  Saucier  and  Lynn  Farnol,  the 
Puerto  Rican  News  Bureau,  and  the  SM  News  Company  in  New  York. 
The  radio  newswriting  and  reporting  connections  were  with  radio  sta- 
tions WQXR  and  WINS,  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  and  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission.  Magazines  employing  graduates 
were  the  World  Outloo\  and  National  Geographic.  One  graduate  was 
employed  to  write  scripts  and  edit  technical  motion  pictures  at  the  Army 
Motor  Transport  School  at  Camp  Holabird,  Maryland. 

A  study  of  the  employment  experience  of  former  graduates  of  the 
School  of  Journalism  has  revealed  that  the  occupational  distribution  of 
all  alumni  approximates  that  of  the  Class  of  1939.  Of  the  1939  class,  40 
percent  are  employed  with  daily  newspapers,  press  associations,  news 
services,  or  syndicates;  25  percent  are  in  the  magazine  field;  10  percent 
are  doing  publicity,  advertising,  and  promotion  work ;  and  the  remaining 
25  percent  are  distributed  among  allied  fields  such  as  radio,  publishing, 
public  relations,  teaching,  and  administrative  work. 

The  record  of  the  1941  class  indicates  a  continuing  trend  toward  active 
newspaper  work.  Sixty-six  percent  of  the  employed  graduates  secured 
positions  with  daily  newspapers,  press  associations,  news  services,  and 
syndicates.  Only  3  percent  are  now  engaged  in  magazine  work.  Sixteen 
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percent  are  doing  publicity  and  public  relations  work.  The  allied  fields 
of  radio  and  motion  picture  editing  employ  5  percent.  Ten  percent  were 
called  to  service  with  the  army  and  navy. 

It  has  been  the  admissions  policy  of  the  School  to  limit  the  number 
of  women  students  according  to  the  opportunities  existing  for  them  in 
the  profession  of  journalism  upon  graduation.  The  number  of  women 
admitted  has  been  increasing  during  recent  years.  The  Class  of  1941 
included  twenty-two  women,  or  31  percent  of  the  student  body.  A  com- 
parison of  the  employment  of  men  and  women  graduates  in  June  indi- 
cates the  soundness  of  the  admissions  policy.  Eighty-six  percent  of  women 
graduates  were  employed  to  84  percent  of  the  men  graduates. 

Mr.  Allen's  analysis  of  the  placement  distribution  of  men  and  women 
graduates  shows  that  more  women  enter  magazine  and  publicity  work 
and  that  opportunities  for  women  in  daily  newspaper  work  are  constantly 
growing.  The  1941  record  reveals  that  61  percent  of  the  women  and  54 
percent  of  the  men  graduates  secured  employment  on  newspapers. 
Twelve  percent  of  the  men  found  positions  with  press  associations  and 
news  services  and  5.5  percent  of  the  women.  The  combined  totals  of  those 
employed  in  these  principal  branches  of  the  profession  show  that  66  per- 
cent of  the  men  and  66.5  percent  of  the  women  are  employed  by  news- 
papers and  news  services. 

In  the  fields  of  publicity  and  public  relations  28  percent  of  the  women 
found  employment  to  10  percent  of  the  men  graduates.  While  5.5  percent 
of  the  women  entered  magazine  work,  only  2  percent  of  the  men  were 
placed  in  that  field. 

GUESTS  AND  SPEAKERS 

During  the  academic  year  we  welcomed  to  the  Press  Club  and  to  the 
classroom  men  and  women  who  contributed  their  personal  experiences 
and  counsel  to  our  program  of  education  for  the  profession  of  journalism. 
The  roster  follows: 

1940 

October      12      Robert  D.  McMillen,  '3  8 J,  the  Farm  Journal  and  Farmer's 
Wife 

October      29      OttoD.Tolischus,'i6J,  foreign  correspondent,  the  New  York 
Times 
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November  7  1940  Maria  Moors  Cabot  Prize  winners  James  I.  Miller,  vice 
president  of  the  United  Press  Association  in  South  America; 
Enrique  Santos,  co-director  of  E/  Tiempo,  Bogota,  Colombia; 
and  Rafael  Heliodoro  Valle,  of  Mexico  City 

Dr.  Godfrey  L.  Cabot,  donor  of  the  Cabot  prizes 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Cabot  Bradley 
Arthur  F.  Monroe,  '37J,  United  Press 
James  Kavanaugh,  United  Press 


January        9 


Peter  F.  Drucker 

Agnes  A,  Cording,  Mary  Bentley  Fieller,  and  Laurel  J. 

O'Neill,  of  the  Scholarship  Committee  of  the  Women's  Press 

Club 

January  25  A.  D.  Rothman,  '17J,  American  director  of  the  Sydney 
(Australia)  Morning  Herald  Overseas  News  Service  and 
president  of  the  Alumni  Association  of  the  Graduate  School 
of  Journalism,  on  occasion  of  the  second  Journalism  Open 
House  Party,  attended  by  380  alumni,  guests,  and  students 

February  10  At  a  Press  Club  dinner  in  their  honor  the  seven  Chilean  jour- 
nalists assigned  as  guest  reporters  to  newspapers  in  the  United 
States 

Joseph  T.  Mackey,  president,  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Com- 
pany 

Mario  P.  De  Costa,  editor  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  publica- 
tions, Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company 
Buck  Canel,  National  Broadcasting  Company,  and  Arch 
Rodgers,  United  Press 

February  7  Robert  S.  Wood,  assistant  to  the  director  of  news  broadcasts, 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System 

February    12      Kathleen  McLaughlin,  the  New  York  Times 

February    14       Mrs.  Cecil  Brown,  Columbia  Broadcasting  System 

February  20  Frank  R.  Kelley,  '32J,  foreign  correspondent.  New  York 
Herald  Tribune 

Ansel  E.  M.  Talbert,  '36J,  aviation  editor,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune 
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William  L.  Shirer,  foreign  correspondent,  Columbia  Broad- 
casting System 

Harry  R.  Flory,  '22J,  European  news  manager,  United  Press 

Jerome  D.  Barnum,  publisher,  Syracuse  (New  York)  Post- 

Standard 

Geraldine  Mavor,  '37J,  associate  editor,  PIC 

Paul  D.  Gesner,  '27J,  the  Asssociated  Press 

Clyde  R.  Miller,  director.  Institute  of  Propaganda  Analysis 

Kenneth  Collins,  advertising  manager,  the  New  York  Times 

T.  A.  Raman,  London  editor  of  the  United  Press  of  India  and 
former  London  editor  of  the  Hindustan  Times,  and  Mrs. 
Raman  David  D.  Newsom,  1940  Pulitzer  Traveling  Scholar 

Louise  K.  Wilde,  Rockford  College 

James  Wright  Brown,  publisher  of  Editor  &■  Publisher,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Robb,  to  mark  Mr.  Brown's  gift  of  the 
oak  office  desk  made  for  Joseph  Pulitzer  when  he  bought 
the  World  in  1883. 

Dr.  Jeptha  B.  Duncan,  president  of  the  University  of  Panama, 

and  Mrs.  Duncan 

S.  J.  Woolf,  artist  and  writer,  the  New  York  Times 

James  A.  Wechsler,  labor  editor,  PM 

Patricia  Lochridge,  '38J,  Columbia  Broadcasting  System 

George  Morris,  political  editor,  New  York  World-Telegram 

At  a  Press  Club  dinner  forum  on  employment  opportunities, 

the  following  alumni  addressed  the  student  body: 

Walter  A.  Lowen,  '18J,  founder  of  the  Walter  A.  Lowen 

Placement  Agency  for  advertising,  merchandising,  and  office 

personnel  and  co-author  of  How  to  Get  a  ]ob  and  Win 

Success  in  Advertising. 

Ahce  Hughes,  '21  J,  columnist,  the  New  York  Post 

Merryle  S.  Rukeyser,  '17J,  financial  editor  and  columnist  for 

the  New  York  Journal- American  and  International  News 

Service 
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J.  Vance  Babb,  '26J,  publicity  department,  N.  W,  Ayer  &  Son 

Maria  Sermolino,  '17J,  associate  editor,  Life 

Harry  Ross  White,  '33J,  executive  secretary.  Sales  Executive 

Club  o£  New  York 

Nellie  E.  Gardner,  '18J,  Australian  Associated  Press 

May  I       Advisory  Board  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Journalism 

May  9      Annual  Chapel  Service,  St.  Paul's  Chapel:  D wight  Marvin, 

president  of  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  and 
editor,  Troy  (New  York)  Record 

May  12      Maximilian  Elser,  Jr.,  chief  of  the  public  relations  department 

of  the  J.  Walter  Thompson  Company 
Dick  Sarno,  photographer,  New  York  Daily  Mirror 

May  14      Nelson  Poynter,  editor,  St.  Petersburg  (Florida)  Times  and 

director  of  the  press  division  of  the  Committee  for  Coordi- 
nation of  Cultural  and  Commercial  Relations  between  the 
American  Republics 


Respectfully  submitted. 


Carl  W.  Ackerman, 
Dean 


June  JO,  ig^i 
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BARNARD  COLLEGE 
REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  I94I 

To  the  President  of  the  University 
Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the  condition  and 
progress  of  Barnard  College  during  the  academic  year  1940-41.  In  spite 
of  the  increasing  chaos  and  tragedy  of  the  world,  life  and  work  within 
the  College  went  on  with  surprisingly  little  change  or  difficulty. 

The  enrollment  in  our  four  regular  classes  has  been  as  follows : 

^939~4o  1940-41 

Seniors 164  172 

Juniors 191  206 

Sophomores 210  212 

Freshmen 246  248 

Total 811  838 

In  addition  to  these  regular  students,  we  have  had  129  unclassified 
students  and  twenty-seven  special  students,  making  a  total  of  994  prima- 
rily registered  in  Barnard  College,  an  increase  of  nine  as  compared  with 
last  year. 

Besides  the  students  primarily  registered  in  Barnard,  we  have  had  113 
from  other  parts  of  the  University  taking  some  courses  with  us,  twenty- 
five  from  Teachers  College  and  eighty-eight  from  other  schools.  The 
total  registration  has  thus  been  1,107,  ^  number  ten  more  than  a  year  ago. 

On  Commencement  Day,  1941,  208  candidates  were  recommended  by 
Barnard  College  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  as  compared  with 
206  in  1940. 

Barnard  was  eager  to  do  its  share  in  educating  the  foreign  students 
who  were  obliged  to  flee  to  this  country  from  the  universities  abroad. 
Besides  "refugees,"  we  had  as  usual  a  number  of  students  from  Latin 
America  and  other  countries.  In  all  we  felt  able  to  accept  thirty-seven  for- 
eign students.  There  were  seven  each  from  Great  Britain  and  France,  four 
from  Switzerland,  two  each  from  Austria,  Canada,  the  Netherlands,  and 
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Sweden,  and  one  each  from  Cuba,  Denmark,  Germany,  India,  Mexico, 
Poland,  Spain,  Venezuela,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Java,  and  Russia. 

The  difficulty  of  evaluating  foreign  study  in  terms  of  Barnard  credits 
is  great,  especially  when  many  of  the  students  arrive  without  records  or 
credentials,  having  fled  from  their  homes  in  tragic  haste.  Our  Faculty 
Committee  on  Transfers  has  spent  many  hours  considering  these  cases, 
in  the  endeavor  to  deal  generously  with  our  young  guests  without  sacrific- 
ing the  standards  of  our  degree.  The  committee  has  been  helped  by  advice 
from  the  Columbia  University  Office  of  Admissions,  the  Institute  of  Inter- 
national Education,  and  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education.  On  the 
whole  the  foreign  students  have  been  interesting  additions  to  our  com- 
munity, and  some  of  them  have  proved  unusually  able. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  has  been  fortunate  in  securing  as  a  new  mem- 
ber the  Reverend  Donald  B.  Aldrich,  D.D.,  Rector  of  the  Church  of  the 
Ascension. 

In  the  Faculty,  Professor  Ida  H.  Ogilvie  retires  at  the  end  of  the  year 
and  receives  the  title  of  Emeritus  Professor.  She  has  been  on  the  Barnard 
staff  for  thirty-eight  years.  A  brilliant  teacher  and  an  excellent  scientist, 
she  created  our  Department  of  Geology  and  did  much  to  open  the  way 
for  women  workers  in  this  important  field.  We  shall  miss  her  greatly. 

Dr.  Henry  S.  Sharp  has  been  carrying  some  of  her  work  during  the 
past  year,  and  we  are  happy  to  have  secured  him  as  Assistant  Professor 
of  Geology  and  Chairman  of  the  Barnard  Section  of  the  Department  for 
next  year. 

Three  promotions  have  been  made  for  next  year.  Dr.  Gladys  Reichard 
in  Anthropology  and  Dr.  Florence  de  L.  Lowther  in  Zoology  become 
Associate  Professors;  and  Dr.  Edgar  R.  Lorch  in  Mathematics  becomes 
Assistant  Professor.  In  this  last  department.  Associate  Professor  Paul 
Smith  is  to  be  transferred  to  the  Columbia  Foundation  for  graduate  teach- 
ing. We  regret  his  leaving  the  Barnard  Foundation,  but  hope  to  have  him 
continue  to  give  a  course  in  Barnard,  as  Professor  Edward  Kasner  has 
long  done  in  this  department  under  similar  circumstances. 

A  reconsideration  of  the  status  of  administrative  officers  who  do  some 
teaching  resulted  in  recommendations  which  caused  the  assignment  to 
seats  on  the  Faculty  of  Dr.  Gulielma  F.  Alsop,  College  Physician,  who 
has  long  conducted  the  important  required  course  in  hygiene  for  fresh- 
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men,  and  Dr.  Lorna  F.  McGuire,  Freshman  Adviser  and  Associate  in 
English. 

The  useful  position  o£  Freshman  Adviser  is  to  continue  for  next  year, 
together  with  special  sections  of  certain  courses  for  freshmen  and  indi- 
vidual conferences  with  the  instructors.  Always  practiced  in  English  A, 
this  system  works  well  in  other  subjects  also,  and  helps  the  freshmen 
adjust  themselves  to  college  work. 

The  "Special  Honors  Course"  was  formally  discontinued  by  vote  of 
the  Faculty.  Only  two  students  were  registered  in  it  this  year.  Barnard 
was  one  of  the  first  American  colleges  to  adopt  this  type  of  course,  shortly 
after  the  first  World  War,  modeling  it  to  some  extent  on  the  English 
system.  After  the  adoption  in  1926  of  our  new  elastic  curriculum,  how- 
ever, there  proved  to  be  little  advantage  in  the  Special  Honors  Course 
that  could  not  be  obtained  by  the  normal  plan  of  departmental  "majors," 
and  the  Honors  Course  lost  favor  among  Faculty  and  students  and  died 
a  natural  death. 

It  is  now  obviously  even  more  important  than  before  to  strengthen  the 
organization  of  work  for  the  "majors"  in  each  department,  which  dic- 
tates largely  a  student's  curriculum  during  her  junior  and  senior  years. 
We  must  give  this  major  requirement  unity  and  point  and  avoid  its  be- 
coming a  mere  arithmetical  or  bookkeeping  acquiring  of  twenty-eight 
points.  To  this  end  a  required  "major  examination"  has  been  adopted  by 
the  Faculty  for  all  departments  in  Groups  I  and  III,  beginning  with  the 
Class  of  1943.  It  is  to  be  taken  at  the  end  of  the  college  course  and  is  to  be 
designed  "to  test  the  candidate's  command  of  the  subject,  or  of  some  defi- 
nite part  of  the  subject,  as  a  unified  and  coherent  whole." 

The  departments  in  Group  II,  comprising  the  natural  sciences  and 
mathematics,  are  exempted  from  this  requirement.  The  nature  of  these 
subjects  and  the  type  of  instruction  seemed  to  make  the  major  examina- 
tion unnecessary  for  them. 

Under  the  name  of  "comprehensive  examination"  a  final  departmental 
test  has  been  required  of  English  majors  for  the  past  eleven  years,  and  of 
Anthropology  majors  for  the  past  nine  years.  Our  experience  in  these 
departments  will  help  us  in  extending  a  somewhat  similar  practice  to 
other  subjects. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  Faculty  action  of  the  year  has  been  the 
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adoption,  or  rather  the  reinstatement,  of  a  history  requirement  for  all 
candidates  for  the  degree,  beginning  with  the  class  entering  this  autumn. 
As  finally  adopted  by  the  Faculty,  after  vigorous  discussion,  this  provides 
that  each  student  must  take  before  graduation  at  least  six  points  of  his- 
tory. Thus  it  partly  parallels  in  Group  III,  Social  Sciences,  the  require- 
ment in  Group  II,  Natural  Sciences  and  Mathematics,  which  dictates 
that  eight  of  the  fourteen-point  group  requirement  must  be  in  a  labora- 
tory course  in  science.  In  neither  case  is  any  one  specific  course  prescribed. 

This  apparently  simple  history  requirement  is  part  of  a  nationwide 
and  anxious  reconsideration  of  the  results  of  our  American  education  as 
exemplified  in  our  high  school  and  college  graduates  of  today.  The  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  state  of  mind  of  American  youth  in  the  present 
crisis,  alluded  to  in  the  Dean's  Report  of  last  year,  has  continued  to  be 
expressed  in  various  articles  and  speeches.  Among  these  the  gravest  in- 
dictment of  our  modern  education — and  it  is  directed  very  properly 
against  schools  and  colleges  rather  than  against  the  young  people — is 
contained  in  Mr.  Walter  Lippmann's  remarkable  address  delivered  in 
December,  1940,  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science  and  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  His  thesis  is  that 
"the  prevailing  education  is  destined,  if  it  continues,  to  destroy  Western 
civiHzation  and  is  in  fact  destroying  it." 

Why?  Because,  says  Mr.  Lippmann,  during  the  past  forty  or  fifty  years 
those  who  are  responsible  for  education  have  progressively  removed  from 
the  curriculum  of  studies  the  Western  culture  which  produced  the  modern 
democratic  state.  The  schools  and  colleges  have  therefore  been  sending 
out  into  the  world  men  who  no  longer  understand  the  creative  principle 
of  the  society  in  which  they  must  live,  who  no  longer  possess  in  their 
minds  and  spirits  the  ideas,  the  method,  the  values,  the  deposited  wisdom 
which  are  the  genius  of  Western  civilization. 

We  expect  our  citizens  to  rally  to  defend  Western  civilization,  but 
alas,  we  have  not  given  them  any  chance  to  learn  what  Western  civiliza- 
tion is.  Such  is  Mr.  Lippmann's  terrible  indictment.  It  is  probably  too 
sweeping  and  extreme.  But  there  is  an  alarming  amount  of  truth  in  it. 
In  the  light  of  it  and  of  other  similar  criticisms  we  must  restudy  the  cur- 
riculum of  our  schools  and  colleges. 

It  is  already  obvious  that  in  certain  definite  respects  we  must  greatly 
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improve  the  education  we  have,  for  the  most  part,  been  giving.  We  must 
provide  for  all  our  students  a  clearer  idea  of  the  essential  nature  of  our 
Western  civilization  and  the  American  variant  of  it.  We  must  give  them 
a  far  better  historical  background.  We  must  give  them — without  being 
frightened  off  by  charges  of  "indoctrination" — a  more  positive  and  con- 
structive and  dynamic  conception  of  American  institutions  and  the  aims 
of  our  nation. 

Without  some  such  chart  and  compass,  some  clear  guiding  principle, 
how  can  we  expect  them  to  choose  their  part  in  the  world  of  today  and 
play  it  resolutely  ? 

As  for  the  needed  historical  background,  the  restoration  of  the  history 
requirement  is  a  little  step  toward  providing  that.  Of  the  Barnard  grad- 
uates of  1940,  32  percent  had  no  history  course  in  college.  The  under- 
graduates during  this  past  year  have  been  conscious  of  their  lack  of 
historical  background.  They  have  expressed  informally  their  approval  of 
the  new  requirement,  and  more  significantly,  since  it  does  not  apply  to 
them  but  only  to  the  incoming  class,  have  voluntarily  elected  history 
courses  for  next  year  in  considerably  larger  numbers. 

Another  step  taken  in  the  right  direction  has  been  the  extension  of  our 
new  "American  Studies"  course  so  as  to  make  available  for  a  larger  num- 
ber of  upper-classmen  these  interdepartmental  lectures  and  conferences 
on  American  institutions.  We  have  also  continued  our  efforts  to  get  new 
"American  Citizenship  Scholarships"  to  help  bring  to  Barnard  girls  espe- 
cially interested  in  this  field. 

In  the  coming  autumn  the  Committee  on  Instruction  and  the  Faculty 
will  resume  the  discussion  of  this  whole  question  of  instruction  in  political 
and  social  philosophy  and  explore  further  the  possibilities  of  joint  courses 
in  the  field  of  the  social  sciences.  The  Barnard  Faculty  has  long  approved 
what  might  be  called  the  "sample"  system  rather  than  the  "survey"  system 
in  group  requirements.  But  it  has  from  time  to  time  considered  the  dis- 
tinguished example  of  the  "survey"  found  in  the  Contemporary  Civiliza- 
tion courses  at  Columbia  College,  and  will  no  doubt  profit  from  this 
experience  at  its  sister  institution. 

Some  interesting  new  courses  have  been  announced  for  next  year.  In 
the  field  of  Latin  American  relations  Barnard  has  long  been  active.  The 
increased  emphasis  on  this  subject  is  shown  in  the  offering  of  a  new  course 
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on  "Pan-American  Affairs"  in  the  Department  of  Government;  a  new 
course  on  "the  geologic  and  geographic  development  of  South  America" 
in  the  Department  of  Geology ;  a  new  course  in  the  Department  of  Spanish 
on  Latin  American  literature  by  a  distinguished  visiting  professor  from 
Latin  America,  Professor  Mariano  Latorre  of  the  University  of  Santiago 
de  Chile;  and  a  new  Comparative  Literature  course  on  "the  contributions 
of  Spain  to  world  literature,"  which  the  head  of  the  Spanish  Department 
of  the  University,  Professor  Federico  de  Onis,  is  honoring  Barnard  by 
offering  to  our  undergraduates. 

The  Department  of  Botany  is  offering  several  new  courses.  One  in 
physiological  microbiology  will  strengthen  our  work  in  bacteriology. 
Another  deals  with  the  "history  and  uses  of  plants,"  especially  for  students 
not  specializing  in  botany.  One  on  plant  culture,  designed  to  satisfy  the 
widespread  interest  of  the  present  day  in  horticulture,  will  make  use  of 
our  excellent  greenhouse  laboratory  on  the  roof  of  Milbank  Hall  and  of 
the  resources  of  "Nevis,"  the  University's  admirable  horticultural  center 
up  the  Hudson. 

There  are  various  other  new  offerings  and  rearrangements  of  courses, 
among  which  we  may  note  a  new  "colloquium"  exemplifying  the  widen- 
ing interest  in  religion.  It  will  be  conducted  by  Professor  Friess,  Mrs. 
Niebuhr,  and  Mr.  Bolman  and  will  deal  with  the  nature  of  religion,  with 
the  significance  of  religious  differences,  and  with  contemporary  issues 
in  religion. 

The  finances  of  the  College  have  remained  in  a  fairly  satisfactory  con- 
dition. By  the  exercise  of  strict  economy  and  the  sacrifice  of  many  things 
we  ought  to  have  done,  and  thanks  to  a  favorable  return  on  our  endow- 
ment, we  were  able  to  close  the  year  with  a  surplus  on  operating  expenses 
and  income  of  $13,332. 

The  gifts  actually  received  in  cash  during  the  year  amounted  to  $53,674. 
This  figure  naturally  shows  a  falling  off  from  recent  years  during  which 
our  Fiftieth  Anniversary  Fund  was  being  raised.  The  Alumnae  Fund 
receipts,  however,  held  up  very  well,  totaling  $31,299.  Of  this,  $11,374 
was  unrestricted  and  was  applied  to  scholarships.  We  have  come  to  de- 
pend gready  on  this  steady  annual  support  from  the  alumnae,  and  are 
very  grateful  to  the  Alumnae  Fund  Committee,  the  Opera  Benefit  Com- 
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mittee,  the  Thrift  Shop  Committee,  and  all  the  others  who  helped  with 
work  and  contributions  to  achieve  the  excellent  result. 

Among  special  gifts  may  be  mentioned  the  establishment  by  Louise 
Laidlaw  Backus,  '29,  of  the  fund  named  in  honor  of  her  mother,  Harriet 
Burton  Laidlaw,  '02.  This  now  amounts  to  $11,000  and  is  to  be  increased 
to  $20,000.  The  income  is  to  be  used  for  a  purpose  very  congenial  to 
Barnard — "instruction  in  American  institutions  in  their  world  relations." 
We  deeply  appreciate  this  new  evidence  of  the  generous  interest  felt  by 
the  Laidlaw  family  in  Barnard. 

Payments  were  made  on  funds  already  reported  in  the  past :  the  bequest 
of  $10,000  for  a  scholarship  under  the  will  of  Alma  Gluck  Zimbalist;  and 
the  final  payment  of  $5,000  on  the  Virginia  Gildersleeve  International 
Scholarship  established  by  the  late  Charles  R.  Crane. 

Various  gifts  provided  temporarily  three  American  Citizenship  Schol- 
arships. The  one  awarded  to  a  student  from  Falmouth  on  Cape  Cod  was 
raised  from  many  sources  by  the  enthusiastic  energy  of  Mrs.  Alfred  Meyer. 

The  Class  of  193 1  designated  its  tenth  anniversary  gift  of  $3,400  toward 
the  equipment  of  a  Virginia  Gildersleeve  English  Reading  Room,  to 
which  it  had  already  donated  $800.  The  use  of  this  money  must  await 
the  erection  of  our  new  building.  The  Class  has  raised  its  gifts  under  the 
enthusiastic  leadership  of  a  devoted  and  beloved  alumna,  Sally  Vreden- 
burgh,  whose  untimely  death  in  June  her  classmates  now  mourn. 

The  graduating  class,  joining  with  the  Barnard  Funds  Committee, 
presented  a  most  welcome  gift  in  the  form  of  an  excellent  public  address 
system  for  our  gymnasium,  long  acutely  needed. 

Two  gifts  of  an  unusual  sort  provided  the  College  with  great  treats  in 
music  of  the  highest  beauty.  An  anonymous  donor  gave  us  the  money 
for  a  series  of  eight  concerts  by  the  distinguished  Adolf  Busch  Quartet, 
to  which  we  invited  students  and  officers  and  a  few  outside  friends.  After 
enjoying  immensely  two  of  these,  we  were  grieved  by  the  sudden  and 
serious  illness  of  Mr.  Busch,  which  cut  short  the  series.  Mr.  Rudolf  Serkin 
generously  gave  us  a  delightful  piano  recital  in  place  of  the  third  concert. 

Another  anonymous  donor  made  possible  a  concert  of  medieval  church 
music  by  the  admirable  choir  of  the  Pius  X  School  of  Liturgical  Music 
of  Manhattanville  College,  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Barnard  Fac- 
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ulty  Committee  on  Medieval  Studies,  the  Department  of  Music,  and 
St.  Paul's  Chapel,  where  the  concert  was  appropriately  held. 

The  tragic  times  in  which  we  live  make  it  difficult  to  raise  money  for 
women's  colleges,  though  these  institutions  were  certainly  never  more 
important!  Barnard  still  hopes,  however,  that  some  day  soon  the  gift  of 
a  new  academic  building  may  remedy  its  very  uncomfortable  shortage  of 
space  for  its  teaching.  It  needs  also  additional  endowment,  for  general 
and  special  purposes. 

What  it  may  perhaps  hope  to  obtain  most  easily  is  new  money  for 
scholarships — a  cause  that  has  a  warm  public  appeal.  We  are  very  eager 
that  the  College  should  continue  to  have  a  student  body  representing  a 
cross  section  of  our  country,  economically  and  geographically.  To  repeat 
a  statement  in  a  previous  Report,  probably  less  than  3  percent  of  the 
families  of  our  nation  can  aflord  to  pay  the  full  cost  of  sending  their 
daughters  to  a  college  like  Barnard.  We  must  not  restrict  our  choice  to 
this  narrow  group.  We  must  have  additional  scholarships  to  bring  bril- 
liant students  from  homes  of  small  means. 

To  help  geographical  distribution,  an  effort  has  been  begun  to  secure 
more  regional  or  state  scholarships.  For  example,  during  the  last  few 
years  we  have  happened  to  have  half  a  dozen  exceptionally  able  students 
from  Texas.  They  have  profited  greatly  from  their  work  at  Barnard,  and 
their  fellow  students  and  the  College  have  benefited  from  their  presence. 
There  are  evidently  brains  in  Texas.  Why  should  not  some  generous  citi- 
zen of  that  great  state  provide  a  scholarship  to  help  other  equally  good 
Texas  girls  to  come  to  Barnard  ?  A  similar  appeal  will  be  made  to  several 
other  states  also. 

Bringing  together  in  colleges  like  Barnard  students  from  different 
parts  of  the  country  helps  our  national  unity.  There  is  apparent  today  a 
dangerous  tendency  to  split  the  country  into  separate  provincial  groups. 
Each  section  or  state  or  even  county  is  tending  to  educate  its  young  people 
in  its  own  local  colleges  and  universities;  to  draw  its  teachers  from  its 
own  local  training  schools;  to  appoint  its  social  workers  and  other  officers 
from  its  local  group.  Such  a  practice,  though  perhaps  natural,  is  narrow- 
ing and  provincial,  and  keeps  standards  low.  We  must  make  every  effort 
to  continue  the  flow  of  students  to  and  fro  between  different  parts  of  the 
country.  Colleges  of  our  type,  with  a  truly  national  group,  are  important 
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aids  toward  understanding  between  different  sections  and  help  build  real 
national  unity. 

Though  fundamentally  unchanged  in  this  year  o£  world  war,  Barnard 
was  of  course  affected  by  the  tragedies  abroad  and  the  national  defense 
effort  at  home.  Early  in  the  autumn  the  Representative  Assembly  of  the 
Undergraduate  Association  voted  to  concentrate  the  students'  organized 
war  relief  efforts  on  helping  British  War  Relief.  With  the  aid  of  officers 
and  alumnae  they  raised  over  $4,200  and  produced  a  goodly  supply  of 
garments  in  the  college  workroom.  Just  before  Christmas,  as  part  of  their 
contribution,  they  formally  presented  a  mobile  canteen  to  the  British  War 
Relief  Society. 

Efforts  to  think  intelligently  and  clearly  on  world  problems  of  the 
moment  were  helped  by  some  excellent  addresses  by  distinguished  speak- 
ers at  College  Assemblies  and  a  series  of  Faculty-Student  Defense  Forums, 
arranged  by  a  faculty  committee  under  the  chairmanship  of  Professor 
Jane  Perry  Clark,  of  the  Department  of  Government. 

How  Barnard  could  be  of  service  to  the  nation  in  this  time  of  danger 
was  of  course  foremost  in  the  minds  of  us  all.  The  Government  has  so  far 
urged  that  all  women  college  students  remain  at  their  studies  unless  called 
for  some  special  service.  This  is  sound  advice.  The  nation  will  certainly 
need  in  future  citizens  trained  to  think,  and  also  doctors,  social  workers, 
teachers,  and  other  highly  trained  professional  workers  whose  profes- 
sional education  is  based  on  a  foundation  of  college  studies.  We  must  not 
cut  off  the  flow  of  material  needed  for  these  vital  purposes.  So  we  of  the 
women's  colleges  must  continue  to  teach  and  study. 

We  crave  more  information  from  the  Government  as  to  what  types  of 
workers  are  most  needed.  So  far  we  have  not  received  much  guidance. 
Almost  every  subject  taught  in  Barnard  today  has  potentially  some  direct 
practical  usefulness  to  the  nation  and  its  local  communities  in  the  present 
emergency.  But  some  must  be  more  urgently  needed  than  others.  When 
we  are  told  where  the  shortages  of  workers  are  we  can  to  some  extent 
direct  our  students  and  graduates  toward  the  lines  of  greatest  usefulness. 
A  subcommitte  of  the  Columbia  University  Committee  on  National  De- 
fense, especially  concerned  with  women's  work,  will  endeavor  to  find 
out  the  needs  and  direct  our  efforts. 

Meanwhile  the  growing  demand  from  government  departments  and 
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private  business  for  college  women  is  shown  by  the  great  increase  in  the 
number  of  calls  on  our  Occupation  Bureau,  which  placed  43  percent  more 
graduates  in  permanent  positions  than  in  1939-40.  Estimated  earnings 
from  all  the  year's  appointments  rose  from  $154,345  to  $204,174. 

It  is  true  that  a  reluctance  to  employ  women,  developed  during  the 
depression,  still  lingers.  But  we  hope  departments  and  employers  will 
hasten  to  realize  that  it  is  better  to  appoint  a  first-rate  woman  than  a 
mediocre  man.  Soon  even  the  mediocre  man  will  not  be  available,  and 
they  will  be  forced  to  employ  women,  as  at  the  time  of  the  last  war.  A 
more  speedy  reaHzation  of  the  advantages  of  doing  so  will  help  our  na- 
tional efficiency. 

There  are  already  many  calls  for  educated  secretaries,  for  statistical  and 
other  mathematical  assistants,  for  chemists  and  physicists,  for  personnel 
technicians,  for  translators  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese.  We  gather  there 
will  soon  be  serious  shortages  of  physicians,  bacteriologists,  nutritionists, 
economists,  social  workers,  recreational  directors. 

It  is  obvious  that  we  must  for  the  present  continue  our  training  along 
the  same  fundamental  Unes  as  in  the  past  and  try  our  best  to  turn  out 
graduates  who  can  be  competent  workers  in  these  and  other  fields  of 
intellectual  skills.  They  will  all  be  needed. 

Emergency,  volunteer,  part-time  work,  as  well  as  full-time  professional 
positions,  interests  us.  The  experience  of  Britain  has  shown  what  a  valua- 
ble reservoir  of  potential  usefulness  lies  in  such  volunteer  women  workers. 
It  seemed  to  many  of  our  officers  and  students  that  while  continuing  our 
regular  college  work  we  might  equip  ourselves  with  certain  skills  which 
might  be  of  use  in  emergencies  to  the  nation  and  to  local  communities, 
whatever  the  future  might  bring. 

A  committee  under  the  tireless  and  enthusiastic  leadership  of  Professor 
Elizabeth  Reynard,  of  the  Department  of  English,  set  up  on  an  experimen- 
tal basis  for  the  Spring  Session  a  set  of  courses  designed  to  give  such  skills. 
These  courses  were  all  voluntary  and  not  for  academic  credit,  and  each 
one  required  of  the  student  about  two  hours  a  week.  They  involved  final 
tests,  after  which  certificates  were  given  to  the  successful  candidates. 

Besides  the  familiar  first  aid  training,  we  had  a  number  of  enthusiastic 
motor  transport  units,  courses  in  diet  and  canteen,  in  office  assistance, 
and  in  the  less  usual  techniques  of  drafting  and  "Map-reading  and 
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Aerial  Photographic  Interpretation."  We  also  developed  our  usual  Volun- 
teer Social  Service  so  as  to  give  more  students  training  and  experience 
in  this  highly  suitable  form  o£  national  defense  work. 

The  experiment  was  a  success.  Many  students  found  satisfaction  and 
relief  in  this  work.  A  creditably  large  proportion  of  those  who  enrolled 
achieved  the  final  certificates.  We  are  very  grateful  to  those  individuals 
and  organizations  outside  the  Barnard  family  who  helped  us  arrange 
some  of  this  instruction. 

With  some  changes  in  subjects  and  other  readjustments  we  expect  to 
continue  to  offer  such  technical  courses  next  year.  As  the  national  emer- 
gency develops  we  shall  know  more  about  the  types  of  skills  most  needed. 
Guidance  will  no  doubt  soon  be  provided  from  the  newly  appointed 
National  Committee  on  Civilian  Defense. 

To  be  of  the  utmost  possible  service  in  preserving  our  republic  in  the 
best  possible  form — that  is  the  inevitable  object  of  a  college  in  these  per- 
ilous times.  As  more  and  more  of  our  brothers  are  involved  in  the  military 
services,  the  responsibility  resting  on  women's  colleges  becomes  rapidly 
more  heavy.  We  must  help  preserve  our  nation.  We  must  also,  in  the 
comparatively  untouched  peace  of  our  halls,  help  to  preserve  scholarly 
research,  the  free  pursuit  of  truth,  and  the  creation  of  beauty  in  the  arts. 

Barnard  will  do  its  utmost  to  bear  its  share  of  this  responsibility  worthily 
in  1941-1942. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Virginia  C.  Gildersleeve, 
Dean 
]une  50,  ig^i 
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To  the  Trustees  of  Teachers  College 
Sirs: 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  record  that  Mr.  Shepard  Morgan,  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Chase  National  Bank  of  New  York,  was  elected  to  mem- 
bership on  the  Board  of  Trustees  on  April  25,  1941.  Mr.  Charles  W. 
Kellogg  and  Dean  WiUiam  F.  Russell,  who  resigned  from  the  Board 
temporarily  until  a  revision  of  the  Teachers  College  Charter  would 
provide  for  a  greater  number  of  Trustees,  were  re-elected  to  the 
Board  on  September  8,  1941. 

It  is  my  sad  duty  to  report  the  following  deaths:  Mary  Swartz 
Rose,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Nutrition,  on  February  i,  1941;  John 
Francis  Woodhull,  Ph.D.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Physical  Science, 
on  July  27,  1941;  Jesse  H.  Newlon,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Edu- 
cation and  Director  of  the  Division  of  Foundations  of  Education,  on 
September  i,  1941;  and  Marvin  Krueger,  Assistant  in  Foundations  of 
Education,  on  April  13,  1941. 

Appointments  to  the  rank  of  Professor  Emeritus  were  as  follows: 
Allan  Abbott,  A.  M.,  Litt.  D.,  as  Professor  Emeritus  of  English,  from 
and  after  July  i,  1942,  with  a  leave  of  absence  for  the 
academic  year  1941-42;  WHbert  L.  Carr,  A.M.,  Appointment 
LL.  D.,  as  Professor  Emeritus  of  Latin,  from  and  after  Promotions 
July  I,  1942,  with  a  leave  of  absence  for  the  acaderhic 
year  1941-42;  Walter  H.  Eddy,  Ph.D.,  as  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Physiological  Chemistry,  from  and  after  July  i,  1941;  J.  Ralph  Mc- 
Gaughy,  Ph.  D.,  as  Professor  Emeritus  of  Education,  from  and  after 
July  I,  1 94 1.  Other  retirements  from  active  service  include  Hattie 
L.  Heft,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physiological  Chemistry,  with 
leave  of  absence,  1941-44;  Caroline  E.  Stackpole,  A.  M.,  Associate 
in  Biology,  effective  June  30,  1941;  and  Ruth  R.  Tregenza,  A.M., 
Instructor  in  Fine  Arts  and  Fine  Arts  Education,  with  leave  of  ab- 
sence for  1941-42. 
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Three  new  appointments  are  as  follows:  Charles  C.  Wilson,  i\l.  D., 
as  Professor  of  Health  and  Physical  Education,  effective  September 
I,  1 941;  Morse  A.  Cartwright,  B.  S.,  LL,  D.,  as  Professor  of  Educa- 
tion and  Executive  Officer  of  the  Institute  of  Adult  Education,  effec- 
tive October  i,  1941;  and  Bishop  Francis  J.  McConnell,  D.  D., 
Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  as  Visiting  Professor  of  Education  for  the  Winter 
Session  of  1941-42. 

The  following  promotions,  effective  July  i,  1941,  were  approved: 
John  R.  Clark,  Ph.  D.,  from  Associate  Professor  to  Professor  of 
Education;  Donald  P.  Cottrell,  Ph.  D.,  from  Associate  Professor  to 
Professor  of  Education;  Gerald  S.  Craig,  Ph.  D.,  from  Associate  Pro- 
fessor to  Professor  of  Natural  Sciences;  Esther  McDonald  Lloyd- 
Jones,  Ph.  D.,  from  Associate  Professor  to  Professor  of  Education; 
Lennox  Grey,  Ph.  D.,  from  Associate  Professor  to  Professor  of  Eng- 
lish; Eleanor  M  Witmer,  A.  M.,  from  Associate  Professor  to  Pro- 
fessor of  Education;  Frank  W.  Cyr,  Ph.  D.,  from  Associate  Pro- 
fessor to  Professor  of  Education;  Arthur  R.  Young,  from  Assistant 
Professor  to  Associate  Professor  of  Fine  Arts;  Elise  E.  Ruffini,  A.  M., 
from  Assistant  Professor  to  Associate  Professor  of  Fine  Arts; 
Howard  A.  Murphy,  Mus.  D.,  from  Assistant  Professor  to  Associate 
Professor  of  Music  Education;  R.  Freeman  Butts,  Ph.  D.,  from 
Assistant  Professor  to  Associate  Professor  of  Education;  Earl  C.  Mc- 
Cracken,  Ph.  D.,  from  Assistant  Professor  to  Associate  Professor  of 
Household  Administration;  and  Natalie  K.  Fitch,  Ph.  D.,  from  Asso- 
ciate in  Household  Arts  and  Sciences  to  Assistant  Professor  of 
Household  Arts  and  Sciences.  Ethel  M.  Feagley,  A.  M.,  Associate 
Librarian,  was  appointed  Associate  Librarian  with  rank  of  Assistant 
Professor. 

The  resignations  of  Frederick  W.  Maroney,  M.  D.,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Physical  Education,  effective  February  i,  1941;  of  Ade- 
laide T.  Case,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Education,  effective  September 
I,  1 941;  and  of  Walter  E.  Hager,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Edu- 
cation, effective  October  i,  1941,  were  accepted  with  regret. 

Leaves  of  absence  were  granted  as  follows:  for  the  academic  year 
1940-41,  Professors  Henry  Simon,  Lester  Dix,  and  Sarah  M.  Stur- 
tevant;  for  the  Winter  Session,  1940-41,  Professor  Ruth  E.  Mc- 
Murry;  for  the  academic  year  1941-42,  Professors  Karl  W.  Bigelow 
(honorary),  Frank  W.  Cyr,  Lester  Dix,  and  Ruth  E.  McMurry; 
for  the  Winter  Session  of  1941-42,  Professors  James  L.  Mursell  and 
Lyman  Bryson;  and  for  the  Spring  Session  of  1941-42,  Professors 
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William  B.  Featherstone,  Mary  E.  Townsend,  Harold  F.  Clark, 
Miles  A.  Dresskell,  Arthur  I.  Gates,  and  Daniel  P.  Girard. 

Professor  Will  French  was  appointed  Director  of  the  Division  of 
School  Experimentation  and  Service,  effective  December  19,  1940. 
Mr.  Gordon  R.  Mirick  was  appointed  Principal  of  High  School 
Grades,  Lincoln  School,  effective  September  i,  1941.  Professor 
Hollis  L.  Caswell  was  appointed  Acting  Director  of  Division  I— 
Foundations  of  Education  on  September  8  and  Professor  George  S. 
Counts,  as  Head  of  the  Department  of  Social  and  Philosophical 
Foundations  of  Division  I  on  October  10,  1941. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  through  a  grant  of  $350,000  from  the 

Carnegie  Corporation,   an  Institute   of  Adult  Education  will  be 

established  in  Teachers  College  for  a  ten-year  period 

beginning  October  i,  1941,  with  Morse  A.  Cartwright       ^^?^' 

.       T-  •        ^/r-  T-i  •     •     1-  I  •         and  Bequests 

as  Its  Executive  Omcer.    This  indicates  a  change  in 

the  relationship  of  the  Carnegie  Corporation  to  adult  education  and 
a  continuation  of  its  interest  in  this  field.  Since  1925  the  Corporation 
has  provided  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  the  American  Association 
for  Adult  Education,  of  which  Dr.  Cartwright  was  Director.  The 
new  Institute  of  Adult  Education  will  be  devoted  to  an  intensive 
study  of  the  opportunities,  problems,  materials,  and  methods  of  adult 
education,  and  to  the  training  of  leaders  and  workers  in  this  field. 
I  wish  to  acknowledge  with  thanks  the  following  other  gifts, 
grants,  and  bequests  made  during  the  year:  from  the  General  Educa- 
tion Board,  to  the  Bureau  of  Educational  Research  in  Science,  $19,- 
078;  from  the  Carnegie  Corporation,  $10,000  to  the  Institute  of  Edu- 
cational Research,  Department  of  Psychology,  for  a  study  of  the 
reading  comprehension  of  adults,  and  $2,000  for  a  study  by  Pro- 
fessor R.  L.  Thomdike  of  the  development  of  intelligence;  $7,500 
from  the  National  Fund  for  Infantile  Paralysis,  Inc.,  for  research  in 
orthopedic  nursing;  for  Professor  Jean  Broadhurst's  research,  $5,000 
from  Mrs.  Pearl  Sulzner,  and  $600  from  the  Milbank  Memorial 
Fund;  $5,243,  for  Practical  Science  Research  from  various  donors; 
$3,250  from  the  Progressive  Education  Association  for  Workshops 
and  Field  Work;  $5,000  from  Dean  Emeritus  James  E.  Russell,  $2,000 
from  Mrs.  Winter  Mead,  $1,000  from  Mr.  Cleveland  E.  Dodge, 
$1,000  from  Mr.  Valentine  E.  Macy,  Jr.  (as  Trustee  of  a  charitable 
trust  established  by  the  late  V.  Everit  Macy),  $25  from  Mr.  Dun- 
levy  Milbank,  and  $25  from  Mr.  Peter  B.  Olney  for  general  College 
purposes;  $1,200  from  the  National  Refugee  Service,  Inc.  (Emerg- 
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ency  Committee  in  Aid  of  Displaced  Foreign  Scholars)  for  the 
salary  of  an  Associate  in  the  Guidance  Laboratory;  to  the  Horace 
Mann  School  for  Boys,  $2,500  from  funds  held  by  the  Administra- 
tive Board,  a  Music  Collection  valued  at  more  than  $1,500  from  the 
Carnegie  Foundation,  $150  from  Mr.  Sol  M.  Stroock  for  the  Li- 
brary of  the  School,  and  from  Mr.  Edmund  A.  Prentis  33^  cover 
of  August  8,  1864,  addressed  to  Horace  Mann,  Esq.;  $547  from 
members  of  the  faculty  and  staff  for  the  Marion  Root  Pratt  Memo- 
rial Fund;  $500  from  the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of 
the  Blind  for  a  Research  Assistant  in  the  Education  of  the  Handi- 
capped; $500  from  Mr.  Lucius  Littauer  for  a  study  of  problems  in 
religious  education  in  America;  $500  from  the  estate  of  Evelyn  M. 
Goldsmith;  $430  from  the  patrons  of  Horace  Mann  School  for  the 
Patrons  Scholarship  Fund;  $400  from  Phi  Delta  Kappa  for  the  Phi 
Delta  Kappa  Fellowship  Fund;  to  the  Lincoln  School,  $191  from 
friends,  for  a  special  fund,  and  $20  from  the  Service  League  of  the 
School  for  the  playroom  fund;  $50  from  the  Student  Council  of 
Teachers  College  and  $15  from  the  Helen  Kinne  Club  toward  the 
fund  for  refurnishing  the  Grace  Dodge  Room;  $125  from  various 
donors  for  the  Congress  on  Education  for  Democracy;  $100  from 
the  College  Women's  Club  of  Jackson  Heights  for  their  Loan  Fund; 
$10  from  Mrs.  Jeannette  Richards  Poey  toward  the  Scholarship 
Fund;  $10  from  a  friend  to  the  Staff  Welfare  Fund;  53  books  selected 
from  a  library  of  general  literature  from  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Halsey; 
a  package  of  personal  papers  and  a  gold  medal  of  Mary  Schenck 
Woolman's  from  the  Woolman  Estate;  and  four  early  printed  Ger- 
man books  from  Miss  Amy  Schiissler. 

On  July  18,  1 94 1,  at  its  meeting  held  in  New  York  City,  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York 
formally  voted  to  amend  the  charter  of  Teachers  Col- 
/"h^rh^"*^  lege.  This  action  was  in  response  to  a  unanimous  re- 
quest of  the  Trustees  of  Teachers  College  to  make 
more  definite  and  comprehensive  the  charter  designed  for  a  small 
normal  school  serving  local  needs.    The  amendment  is: 

"This  instrument  witnesseth  that  the  Regents  of  the  University  of 
the  State  of  New  York  have  amended  the  charter  of  Teachers  Col- 
lege, New  York  City,  which  was  incorporated  under  a  provisional 
charter  granted  to  it  by  the  Regents  on  January  12,  1889,  under  the 
corporate  name  of  The  New  York  College  for  the  Training  of 
Teachers,  such  provisional  charter  having  been  amended  by  chang- 
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ing  the  corporate  name  to  Teachers  College  and  having  been  made 
absolute  bv  action  of  the  Regents  taken  on  December  14,  1892,  by 
providing  that  the  number  of  trustees  shall  be  not  more  than  twenty- 
five  nor  less  than  five,  with  power  in  them,  from  time  to  time,  to 
increase  or  decrease  their  number  within  those  limits  in  such  manner 
as  the  by-laws  of  the  corporation  shall  provide;  and  bv  adding  and 
making  a  part  of  the  charter  of  the  said  College  the  following  pro- 
visions: 

For  the  purpose  of  the  advancement  and  promotion  of  teacher  education, 
the  corporation  may,  in  addition  to  the  powers  and  privileges  heretofore 
granted  to  it,  organize  and  conduct  such  courses  of  study,  research,  con- 
ferences, seminars,  and  educational  survevs,  and  establish  and  operate  such 
schools  of  pre-school,  elementary,  secondary  and  higher  instruction  for  pur- 
poses of  demonstration,  experimentation  or  practice  teaching  or  preparatorv 
for  or  in  connection  with  higher  grades  of  its  educational  work,  as  its  trustees 
may  prescribe,  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  Regents;  edit,  print,  publish 
and  sell  educational  statistics  and  information  and  also  books,  periodicals, 
studies,  and  papers  on  educational  subjects;  make  and  provide  loans,  grants, 
scholarships  and  fellowships  to  its  students,  borrow  money  and  guarantee 
obligations  of  others  incurred  for  educational  purposes;  accept  qualified  stu- 
dents for  instruction,  and,  in  conformity'  with  the  rules  of  the  Regents  and 
the  regulations  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  the  registration  of 
institutions  of  higher  education,  award  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Education  (B.S.  in  Ed.),  Master  of  Education  (Ed.  M.),  Master  of  Science  in 
Education  (M.S.  in  Ed.),  Doctor  of  Education  (Ed.  D.),  upon  duly  qualified 
graduates  from  courses  of  instruction  given  by  it  or  under  its  supervision  or 
directing  control,  after  completion  of  such  studies  as  may  be  prescribed  by  its 
trustees,  the  dean,  or  the  facult}";  and  also  award  attesting  certificates,  diplomas 
or  other  recognition  for  meritorious  work  performed  under  such  supervision 
and  control. 

All  of  the  real  and  personal  properrv'  and  aU  interests  and  estates  in  any 
real  or  personal  property  of  every  name  and  nature  whatsoever  and  where- 
soever the  same  may  be,  which  are  now  vested  in  the  corporation  or  its 
trustees,  are  hereby  confirmed  to  and  vested  forever  in  the  corporation  for 
its  sole  use  and  benefit. 

The  corporation  may  from  time  to  time  take  by  piirchase,  gift,  grant,  devise 
or  bequest  or  in  any  manner,  in  its  own  right  or  in  trust,  real  and  personal 
property  in  any  amount  whatsoever  which  in  the  judgment  of  its  trustees 
may  be  necessary  or  proper  for  carrv'ing  out  any  purpose  comprised  in  the 
objects  of  its  incorporation,  may  hold,  improve,  equip,  use,  mortgage,  sell  or 
otherwise  dispose  of  any  of  its  property  as  its  trustees  shall  deem  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  corporation  and  may  have  and  perform  all  of  the  powers 
of  a  trustee  under  any  trusts  which  have  been  or  may  be  made  for  the 
benefit  of  the  corporation  or  its  trustees  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  act  or  instrument  by  which  such  trusts  were  created." 
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On  November  4,  1940,  the  Trustees  adopted  resolutions  providing 
for  the  merger  of  Lincoln  School  and  Horace  Mann  School  and 
plans  were  laid  for  consummation  of  the  merger.  On  April  14,  1941, 
however,  an  action  Mas  brought  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  New 
York  by  certain  parents  and  pupils  of  Lincoln  School, 
Lincoln  and  ^  contributor  to  a  Special  Building  Fund  for  Lincoln 
Schools  School,  and  the  President  of  Lincoln  School  Parent- 

Teacher  Association  to  enjoin  the  proposed  merger 
and  for  an  accounting  in  respect  of  certain  grants  from  the  General 
Education  Board  to  Teachers  College  for  Lincoln  School.  The  At- 
torney General  of  the  State  of  New  York  was  joined  as  a  party 
defendant  with  Teachers  College. 

We  moved  to  dismiss  the  complaint  for  lack  of  capacity  to  sue 
on  the  part  of  the  plaintiffs  on  the  ground  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral was  the  only  person  entitled  to  maintain  such  an  action.  This 
motion  was  denied  by  the  Court  on  the  ground  that  the  Attorney 
General,  having  been  made  a  partv  defendant  and  having  answered 
the  complaint,  in  effect  had  joined  with  the  plaintiffs  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  action.  Thereafter,  certain  other  pupils  and  parents  were 
granted  leave  to  intervene  in  the  action. 

The  plaintiffs  then  moved  for  an  injunction  pendente  lite.  This 
motion  was  disposed  of  by  a  stipulation  entered  into  bet^veen  the 
parties  whereby  we  agreed  to  take  no  action,  pursuant  to  the  resolu- 
tions of  November  4,  1940,  to  combine  Lincoln  School  and  Horace 
Mann  School  and  the  plaintiffs  agreed  not  to  apply  for  any  tem- 
porary" injunction  or  stay.  We  then  filed  our  answer  denying  the 
material  allegations  of  the  complaint. 

Thereafter,  our  motion  for  an  order  setting  a  day  certain  for  the 
trial  of  the  case  as  a  preferred  cause  was  granted  and  the  trial  is  now 
set  for  the  first  week  in  December  of  this  year.  In  the  meantime  the 
r^vo  schools  are  operating  as  separate  enterprises  upon  the  same  basis 
as  in  previous  years. 

The  Great  War,  raging  in  Europe,  and  coming  closer  day  by  day, 
has  brought  to  Teachers  College  many  problems  and  difficulties. 
The  downward  trend  in  enrollment  which  began  last 
The  College       ^.^^^  j^^^  continued.    The  substantial  decrease  in  the 
and  Defense        -,  ,,  ii-         t-ij 

A  tivities  Student  body,   notable   m   physical   education,   nurs- 

ing, and  among  the  graduates  of  liberal  arts  colleges 
who  have  been  coming  to  Teachers  College  for  a  year's  study 
immediately  following  graduation,  is  accounted  for  by  employ- 
ment opportunities  in  the  national  senace  and  in  the  defense  in- 
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dustries.  It  is  most  difficult  to  adjust  expenditures  to  these  sharp 
decreases  in  income.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  administrative  officers 
of  the  CoUege,  in  seeking  means  and  methods  to  meet  the  present 
situation,  to  make  plans  also  with  long-term  poUcy  in  mind.  Some 
of  these  means  and  methods  can  be  found  in  greater  economies  in 
our  own  organization.  These  can  be  initiated  at  once.  Others  lie 
far  beyond  our  control.  When  adjustments  depend  upon  the  length 
of  time  that  the  war  will  continue,  national  income  and  spending 
power,  birth  rate  and  school  enrollment,  concentration  of  power  in 
the  Federal  Government,  and  relative  emphasis  upon  social  services 
as  contrasted  with  defense  activities,  the  role  of  Teachers  College 
cannot  be  planned  long  in  advance  and  must  be  readjusted  contin- 
uously. 

It  is  true  that  the  war  has  created  great  difficulties  for  Teachers 
College.  It  has  also  created  great  opportunities.  It  is  gratifying,  in 
Washington  these  days,  to  see  that  the  faculrv  of  Teachers  College 
and  former  students  are  taking  part  in  everv'  phase  of  government 
activity  for  which  our  work  in  the  College  prepares.  It  has  been 
found  that  speciaHsts  in  physical  education  and  recreation,  in  con- 
sumer education  and  nutrition,  in  vocational  education  and  guidance, 
in  statistics  and  personnel  management,  in  psychological  testing,  in 
school  finance  and  taxation,  in  rural  education  and  agriculture,  in 
comparative  education,  and  in  all  aspects  of  education  for  national 
morale  are  needed  by  the  Federal  Government  not  only  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  present  activities,  but  in  planning  for  the  future.  It 
is  also  heartening  to  realize,  in  attending  one  conference  after  an- 
other, that  many  of  the  problems  upon  which  these  experts  are 
temporarily  at  work  in  Washington  depend,  in  last  analysis,  not 
upon  measures  which  the  Federal  Government  can  take,  but  upon 
the  work  of  the  local  schools  and  other  community"  agencies.  As  a 
result  it  is  apparent  that  no  more  patriotic  task  can  be  found  than 
in  supporting  our  system  of  public  education  and  in  helping  to  make 
it  more  efficient.  Tyrannies  rule  bv  force;  action  follows  edict.  De- 
mocracies operate  by  the  more  efficient  method  of  education,  and 
"schools  and  the  means  of  education  must  forever  be  encourag-ed." 
Thus  Teachers  College,  doing  its  regular  work,  deserves  certifica- 
tion as  vital  to  our  national  defense. 

There  are  various  ways  of  describing  the  struggle  that  is  g-oing 
on  in  the  world— democracy  vs.  despotism,  good  vs.  evil,  civilization 
vs.  barbarism.  I  like  to  think  of  it  as  hope  vs.  despair. 
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Hope  has  been  the  theme  of  American  songs  and  poems.  The 
eagle,  the  stars,  the  torch,  the  youth— these  are  symbols  of  reaching 
up  and  on— hope  that  our  fathers  willed  to  us  and  that  we  in  turn 
want  to  pass  on  to  our  children. 

For  America  is  truly  the  land  of  hope.   This  can  be  seen  if  we 

recall  how  we  came  to  be.  About  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  years 

ago  our  forefathers,  living  in  thirteen  little  colonies  on 

opew.  ^j^^  Atlantic  seaboard,  found  themselves  faced  with  a 

Despair  . 

most  difficult  decision.  They  had  looked  upon  them- 
selves as  good  British  subjects  and  they  had  considered  themselves 
sharers  and  partners  in  the  liberties  won  by  Englishmen  under  the 
Stuarts  and  Cromwell.  But  there  had  been  a  great  war  from  1756 
to  1763;  and  following  that  war  a  stupid  British  government  had 
adopted  stupid  colonial  policies,  and  conditions  had  become  so  in- 
tolerable that  the  only  way  out,  in  the  opinion  of  many  Americans 
and  British  alike,  was  to  break  the  bonds  and  start 

ope-an  afresh.    Our  fathers  were  pioneers,  they  were  young, 

they  were  isolated,  they  had  courage.  They  resolved 
to  build  a  new  sort  of  country  where  men  could  live  a  new  sort  of 
Hfe,  where  in  time  they  could  realize  their  many  hopes. 

They  lived  in  a  world  where  men  were  persecuted  for  religious 
beliefs.  They  hoped  for  religious  toleration. 

They  lived  in  a  world  where  men  could  not  speak  their  minds, 
print  their  thoughts,  or  assemble  with  their  fellows.  They  hoped  for 
a  world  where  speech  would  be  free. 

They  lived  in  a  world  where  a  little  gang  owned  the  government. 
They  hoped  for  a  world  where  government  would  derive  its  just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed. 

They  lived  in  a  world  where  a  government  told  each  man  how 
he  should  earn  his  living,  what  he  could  have,  hold,  and  spend.  Our 
fathers  hoped  for  economic  freedom. 

These  four  hopes,  all  together,  give  the  meaning  of  liberty. 

Our  fathers  lived  in  a  world  where  there  was  one  justice  for  rich 

and  another  for  poor;  where  the  rules  of  justice  were  made  as  the 

rulers  desired.   They  hoped  for  equal  standing  before 

ope-an  ^j^^  courts  of  law,  under  written  law  and  understood 

Equality  .         ^^.  ,  ,  /•  1        •        • 

rules.  They  hoped  for  an  equal  voice  m  government. 
They  hoped  for  equal  opportunity  for  their  children. 
These  three  hopes  give  the  meaning  of  equality. 
Our  fathers  lived  in  a  world  of  poverty.  They  hoped  by  inven- 
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tion,  industry,  and  a  fair  division  of  the  fruits  of  hard  labor,  for  a 
time  when  every  man  might  have  a  home,  clothing, 
food,  and  a  share  in  the  luxuries  of  life.    This  they        Hope-and 
called  happiness,  and  the  fact  that  they  termed  it  the  Happiness 

"pursuit  of  happiness"  indicated  their  hope. 

American  history  since  1776  is  the  story  of  a  gradual  approach 
to  a  fulfillment  of  these  hopes.  The  road  was  not  easy.  iMillions  of 
immigrants  had  to  be  fused  in  our  melting  pot.  There  was  a  wilder- 
ness to  conquer.  There  were  forests  to  clear,  swamps  to  drain,  roads 
to  build.  The  factories  and  machines  of  the  Industrial  Revolution 
complicated  the  problem.  Modern  technology,  the  first  World  War, 
and  the  Great  Depression  set  us  back. 

But  we  had  courage  and  faith;  and  we  still  have  courage  and 
faith.  In  this  we  are  different  from  Europe.  The  hopes  for  liberty, 
equality,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  were  not  confined  to  America. 
Other  countries  shared  them;  other  peoples  followed  our  example. 
But  they  never  shared  our  confident  optimism.  They  walked  with 
us  for  a  few  years.  Then,  some  of  these  European  people— the  Axis 
Group— deserted  us.  They  followed  us  up  the  hill;  they  looked  at 
the  vista  beyond;  they  reached  for  the  stars.  Then  with  faint  heart 
they  faltered.  When  they  were  young,  Mussolini  and  Hitler  were 
hopeful.  They  voiced  their  hopes  for  greater  hberty  and  equality. 
But  both  gave  up;  both  became  discouraged;  both  despaired;  and 
seeking  food,  shelter,  clothing,  and  employment,  they  turned  their 
backs,  gave  up  the  quest  for  liberty  and  equality,  and  counselled 
their  peoples  if  they  wanted  bread  to  crawl  in  among  the  cave- 
men and  seek  the  sanctuary  of  the  stockade.  "So  is  hope  changed  for 
despair." 

These  despairing  peoples  acquiesce  in  governments  that  perse- 
cute on  account  of  religion,  abridge   civil  liberties, 
abolish   popular  government,   restrict   education,   en-         Despairing 
courage  the  secret  police  and  concentration  camps,  Peoples 

and  seduce  the  minds  of  youth. 

This  defection  of  other  peoples,  this  flight  from  hope  to  despair, 
should  be  their  own  business.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  it 
should  be  no  concern  whatever  of  Americans  what  political  or  social 
beliefs  Italians  or  Germans  may  hold.  But  the  despotisms  have  made 
it  our  concern.  Mussolini  has  said,  "It  is  either  we  or  they."  Flitier 
has  vowed  destruction  to  democracies  and  is  using  every  instrument 
of  propaganda  to  effect  this  destruction.  In  Europe  there  is  a  shoot- 
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ing  war;  over  here  there  is  a  shouting  war.  In  the  days  of  1776, 
the  Fathers  wrote  and  spoke  most  eloquently  of  American  hopes. 
We  have  just  as  eloquent  statements  today;  witness  the  President's 
M'onderful  Four  Freedoms  Address,  But,  unfortunately,  today  coun- 
cils of  despair  are  heard  as  loudly  as  councils  of  hope,  and  plausible, 
appealing,  American  sounding  voices  come  over  the  short  waves 
trying  to  kill  our  hopes  and  to  shake  our  confidence.  They  plan  to 
fool  us;  they  seek  to  deceive  us;  they  know  that  dupes  will  lick  the 
leash. 

We  must  defend  ourselves.  Ideas  we  cannot  deport.  Our  ears 
we  should  not  stop.  The  defense  against  a  bad  idea  is  a  better  idea; 
the  defense  against  a  half-truth  is  the  truth;  the  defense  against 
propaganda  is  education;  and  it  is  in  education  that  we  must  put 
our  trust. 

Germany  and  Italy  talk  of  their  youth.   In  reality  they  are  aged, 

disillusioned,  in  despair.    But  Americans  are  children  of  hope,  and 

if  we  know  our  country  and  understand  its  history  we 

Understand-      ^^^  ^^^  j^^^  £^j.  ^^  have  succeeded  in  making  real 

Defense  °^^  hopes.    The  gloomy  prophet,  the  dream  killer  is 

no  good  American.  Whispers,  gossip,  and  false  witness 
should  never  weaken  our  faith.  Only  the  ignorant  can  be  shaken. 
Those  who  know  will  understand  and  love  this  land  of  patriot 
dream.  This  is  what  Cromwell  meant  when  he  said  that  in  prefer- 
ence to  a  gentleman— the  usual  army  officer  of  his  time— he  would 
prefer  "a  plain  russet-coated  Captain,  that  knows  what  he  fights  for 
and  loves  what  he  knows." 

These  are  the  days  of  total  war.  No  longer  do  the  few  fight  for 
the  many.  The  whole  population  takes  part,  not  only  in  fighting 
the  fires  and  suffering  the  bombs;  but  in  mechanical  war,  it  takes 
thirty  people  working  behind  the  lines  to  keep  one  soldier  or  sailor 
on  the  front  lines.  Thus  all  must  know  what  the  struggle  is  about, 
what  we  fight  for,  and  love  what  we  know. 

Now  is  the  time  for  all  good  Americans  to  come  to  know  their 

D 

country  and  to  share  its  hopes.  We  must  know  who  we  are,  where 
we  come  from,  where  we  hope  to  go.  There  are  non-citizens  who 
understand  America  better  than  longtime  Americans.  There  are 
recent  arrivals  in  whose  ears  still  rings  the  clank  of  chains.  Many  a 
Mayflower  descendant  can  awaken  from  his  slumber  by  heeding 
the  experiences  of  the  foreign  born.  But  all  of  us,  citizen  or  non- 
citizen  alike,  in  this  time  of  peril  must  here  highly  resolve  to  dedi- 
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cate  ourselves  to  the  task  of  knowing  America  so  as  to  share  its 
hopes  and  work  for  the  reahzation  of  these  hopes. 

Part  of  this  task  will  be  attempted  by  the  National  Citizenship 
Education  Program,  under  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  Work 
Projects  Administration  of  the  United  States,  to  as- 
sume the  direction  of  which  you  have  given  me  par-  National 

tial  leave.    Our  goal  is  to  improve  and  extend  the         r-j       • 

Y  r     -T  ■       r  ■  ■  ■  Educauon 

opportumties  and  faculties  for  citizenship  education 

for  the  five  million  non-citizens  of  America,  by  helping  them  to 
learn  the  English  language  and  understand  the  principles  of  the 
democratic  form  of  government.  We  plan  not  only  the  union  of 
the  forces  of  justice,  education,  and  WPA  but  we  expect  to  launch 
a  campaign  to  secure  the  volunteer  services  of  thousands  of  private 
citizens  as  well.  In  addition  to  the  work  of  schools  and  colleges,  it 
will  require  a  great  volunteer  effort  to  give  five  million  non-citizens 
a  glimpse  of  our  hopes  for  liberty,  equality,  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness. This  effort  should  do  good  to  pupil  and  teacher  alike.  Once 
we  know,  we  cannot  but  love  and  gladly  serve. 

Thus,  the  present  world  struggle  can  be  viewed  in  one  sense  as  a 
contest  between  hope  and  despair.   The  Germans  and  Italians  have 
given  up  the  struggle  for  democracy;  their  hopes  have 
failed;  and  they  have  given  way  to  despair.  The  Amer-  „  °°     | 

icans,  the  British,  and  the  enslaved  democracies  still 
have  hope.  Doctors  say,  "While  there's  life,  there's  hope."  It  is  bet- 
ter to  say,  "While  there's  hope,  there's  life."  iMen  can  hold  up  their 
heads,  men  can  lift  up  their  hearts,  only  when  they  look  forward. 
"Hope  is  the  mainspring  of  patriotism."  Citizens  ignorant  of 
America  may  despair.  If  they  know  their  country  and  love  it  thev 
will  have  hope!  Then  they  can  be  glad  to  belong  to  a  ".  .  .  land 
of  youth  and  freedom  beyond  the  ocean  bars,  .  .  .  where  the  air 
is  full  of  sunlight  and  the  flag  is  fuU  of  stars." 
Respectfully  submitted, 

William  F.  Russell, 

Dean 
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COLLEGE  OF  PHARMACY 
REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  I94I 

To  the  President  of  the  University 

Sir: 

In  conformity  with  the  Statutes  o£  Columbia  University  I  herewith 
submit  a  report  on  conditions  at  and  affecting  the  College  of  Pharmacy 
during  its  one  hundred  and  eleventh  year. 

The  increases  in  the  number  of  students  enrolled  for  the  baccalaureate 
degree  still  continue  and  the  total  number  is  187  as  contrasted  with  172 
last  year.  Statistics  from  the  Registrar's  Office  show  a  distribution  in  the 
several  classes  as  follows : 

Undergraduates 

Freshman  year 62 

Sophomore  year 5^ 

Junior  year 33 

Senior  year 4° 

187 

Graduate  students i 

Unclassified  students i 

Nondegree  students 7^ 

Total  registration 265 

The  previous  scholastic  training  of  those  admitted  in  1940  is  shown  in 
the  following  summary : 


New  students  admitted  on  high  school  credentials 59 

New  students  admitted  with  previous  collegiate  training 

One  year  of  collegiate  study i 

Two  years  of  collegiate  study 2 

Three  years  of  collegiate  study 0 

Four  years  of  collegiate  study 5 

The  colleges  represented  in  the  above  summary  include  Wilberforce 
University,  Brooklyn  College,  Long  Island  University,  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York. 
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The  degrees  previously  earned  by  those  entering  in  1940  include:  Bach- 
elor of  Arts,  one;  Bachelor  of  Science,  four. 

Four  years  have  now  elapsed  since  certain  recommendations  regarding 
admission  procedures,  nonprofessional  instruction,  and  the  educational 
program  for  pharmacy  were  adopted  by  the  University  Council.  These 
years  have  been  the  trial  period  suggested  by  the  Council  Committee  on 
Pharmacy  and  it  is  appropriate  that  certain  comments  included  in  my 
report  to  the  Instruction  Committee  of  the  College  of  Pharmacy  and  the 
Council  Committee  on  Pharmacy  be  made  a  part  of  this  record.  Com- 
pliance with  the  recommendation  that  admissions  to  pharmacy  be  under 
jurisdiction  of  the  Director  of  University  Admissions  has  presented  no 
difficulties  and  has  been  of  decided  benefit,  especially  in  dealing  with  ap- 
plications for  advanced  standing.  The  percentage  of  accepted  applications 
remains  fairly  constant  at  about  75  percent  of  the  total  number  received. 
This  restriction  upon  admission  usually  eliminates  the  applicants  who 
have  secured  but  marginal  grades  in  high  school  study,  and  tends  to  lower 
the  mortality  rate. 

A  further  recommendation  of  the  Council  committee  placed  responsi- 
bility for  the  administration  and  instruction  in  nonprofessional  subjects 
upon  the  appropriate  University  departments.  The  wisdom  of  aligning 
this  instruction  with  established  courses  was  commented  upon  in  my 
report  for  last  year.  In  the  more  restricted  programs  of  our  former  two- 
and  three-year  pharmacy  courses,  considerable  instruction  in  the  basic 
sciences  was  included,  but  time  limitations  all  too  frequently  necessitated 
an  abridgment  to  topics  of  particular  application  in  pharmacy.  The 
present  plan  assures  compliance  with  the  specifications  of  the  National 
Pharmacy  Syllabus  that  all  basic  or  nonprofessional  courses  shall  be  of 
collegiate  standard  and  transferable  for  credit  toward  nonpharmaceuti- 
cal  objectives. 

Further  recommendations  of  the  Council  Committee  on  Pharmacy 
.  dealt  with  educational  programs.  A  transitional  program  was  set  up  to 
coordinate  more  effectively  the  nonprofessional  instruction  in  the  phar- 
macy curriculum  with  that  of  the  University  departments  now  charged 
with  responsibility  for  this  instruction.  It  was  contemplated  that  this  tran- 
sitional program  should  be  replaced  by  one  of  a  more  advanced  type  not 
later  than  September,  1941.  It  having  been  found  possible  to  anticipate 
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certain  features  of  this  more  advanced  program  and  impracticable  to 
adopt  others,  the  present  program  was  approved  by  the  Council  in  lieu  of 
that  originally  proposed  by  the  committee. 

In  all  professional  courses  suitable  provision  must  be  made  for  those 
desiring  study  beyond  that  legally  required  by  licensing  authority.  The 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree  served  this  purpose  when  the  Graduate  in 
Pharmacy  was  the  prescribed  minimum,  but  with  the  baccalaureate  de- 
gree now  fixed  as  the  minimum  and  it  being  inexpedient  to  continue  the 
Doctor  of  Pharmacy  as  a  degree  in  course,  the  Council  has  authorized  a 
program  in  pharmacy  leading  to  the  Master  of  Science.  This  program  is 
intended  in  part  for  those  desiring  preparation  for  the  industrial  phases  of 
pharmacy  and  for  the  present  will  be  limited  to  four  fields :  control,  devel- 
opment of  pharmaceutical  products,  pharmacognosy  and  manufacturing 
pharmacy.  While  the  major  portion  of  the  program  consists  of  courses 
administered  by  the  College  of  Pharmacy,  a  specified  amount  of  study 
must  be  pursued  in  other  units  of  the  University.  This  specification  is 
particularly  desirable  in  that  the  educational  interests  of  our  graduate  stu- 
dents frequently  extend  beyond  the  range  of  the  instruction  which  might 
be  reasonably  or  efficiently  assumed  by  the  College.  Heretofore  the  lack 
of  uniformity  of  the  instruction  in  the  basic  science  branches  at  the  Col- 
lege and  the  University  has  been  an  obstacle  to  this  freer  exchange  of  stu- 
dents, but  under  the  present  undergraduate  program  this  difficulty  is 
eliminated. 

The  formulation  of  a  suitable  program  of  instruction  in  the  basic  and 
applied  branches  required  in  the  field  of  clinical  laboratory  technology 
has  been  completed.  This  program  provides  for  the  award  of  a  certificate 
in  laboratory  technology  by  the  University  Council  through  University 
Extension  and  upon  recommendation  of  the  Faculty  of  Pharmacy.  The 
requirements  for  certification  include  two  years  of  prescribed  collegiate 
studies  preliminary  to  the  applied  studies.  In  establishing  this  certification 
program  the  University  is  extending  its  educational  service  to  include 
another  of  the  many  specializations  related  to  public  health.  For  centuries 
medical  men  have  been  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  maintaining 
public  health.  Their  role  in  this  endeavor  has  not  changed,  but  the  field 
has  broadened  greatly  and  the  means  of  achievement  even  more  so.  As 
stated  by  Dean  Rappleye  (in  the  report  of  the  Dean  of  the  Medical  School, 
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1940)  the  increase  in  scientific  knowledge  and  skills  on  which  sound 
diagnosis,  treatment  and  prevention  of  disease  and  disability  must  be 
based  demands  a  variety  of  different  types  of  trained  personnel.  The  few 
simple  chemical  and  microscopical  determinations  formerly  used  as  an 
aid  in  diagnosis  have  not  lost  their  utility,  but  an  ever  increasing  knowl- 
edge of  biochemistry,  physiology,  and  pathology  has  so  multiplied  their 
number  and  increased  their  complexity  as  to  necessitate  specialized 
training. 

For  many  years  the  decision  as  to  fitness  for  pharmacy  has  rested  far  too 
greatly  upon  the  student.  If  he  survived  the  educational  process  he  was 
assumed  to  be  intellectually  and  temperamentally  qualified  for  the  voca- 
tion. Under  these  conditions  mortality  rates  have  been  high  and  in  many 
instances  have  been  a  source  of  pride.  But  what  about  the  student  who 
had  spent  time  and  money  in  attempting  a  task  not  within  his  capabilities 
or  who,  while  successful  in  college,  is  unsuited  to  the  occupation  ?  Surely 
the  institution  has  a  responsibility  toward  him  as  well  as  to  the  profession 
which  it  serves.  Recognition  of  this  responsibility  carries  an  obligation  to 
meet  it,  either  through  a  period  of  preprofessional  study  or  a  wider  use  of 
specific  test  procedures.  In  many  colleges,  our  own  included,  the  earlier 
years  of  the  pharmacy  program  are  largely  devoted  to  general  collegiate 
studies  and  may  be  considered  as  a  partial  counterpart  of  preprofessional 
study.  The  achievement  during  these  earlier  years  will  be  indicative  of 
general  capacity  for  college  study  and,  if  even  a  small  amount  of  profes- 
sional study  be  included,  they  are  partly  predictive  of  fitness  for  the  pro- 
fession. Of  course,  this  procedure  involves  loss  of  time  and  money  if  the 
student  is  found  lacking  in  both  general  capacity  and  the  specific  skills 
required  in  pharmacy.  Mindful  of  the  desirability  of  avoiding  this  loss,  a 
committee  of  our  Faculty  devised  and  administered  a  test  designed  to 
measure  general  capacity,  specialized  ability,  and  manipulative  dexterity. 
As  the  validity  of  such  a  test  can  be  established  only  after  repeated  trials 
with  different  groups,  this  work  will  be  continued  over  a  period  of  years 
in  the  hope  that  the  results  will  be  as  indicative  of  fitness  for  pharmacy  as 
the  Thorndike  Test  has  been  of  general  intellectual  capacity. 

The  Selective  Service  program  will  undoubtedly  affect  all  professional 
colleges,  but  as  those  entering  our  college  usually  come  directly  from  high 
school,  the  great  majority  of  students  are  below  the  present  service  age.  As 
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a  rule  they  do  not  reach  twenty-one  before  their  senior  year,  and  deferment 
enabled  all  to  complete  their  studies  this  year.  It  is  hoped  that  this  general 
policy  of  avoiding  interference  with  preparation  for  civilian  life  may  be 
further  extended  to  permit  completion  of  the  requirements  for  the  phar- 
macy license.  One  of  these  requirements  is  a  period  of  actual  employment 
in  a  pharmacy  and  comparatively  few  students  are  able  to  complete  this 
prior  to  graduation.  They  are  admitted  to  the  written  examinations  for 
licensing  but  cannot  complete  the  practical  examination  nor  receive  their 
licenses  until  they  can  obtain  the  requisite  experience.  Defense  needs  must 
temporarily  take  precedence  over  civilian  requirements  and  the  interests 
of  individuals,  but  the  present  debacle  must  end  sometime  and  then  those 
in  service  will  presumably  return  to  their  normal  occupations.  In  the  in- 
terest of  our  national  well-being  it  would  appear  advantageous  to  facili- 
tate this  return,  and  the  licensee  is  surely  in  a  better  position  to  resume  the 
vocation  for  which  he  has  trained  than  are  those  who  have  but  quasi 
standing. 

The  service  status  of  pharmacists  is  far  more  satisfactory  than  it  was  in 
1917  and  graduates  of  our  college  are  among  those  appointed  to  official 
rank  in  the  Medical  Administrative  Corps.  Others  are  serving  as  phar- 
macists in  military  hospitals  or  have  been  assigned  to  medical  regiments. 

The  alumni  program  for  the  year  included  the  quarterly  meetings,  a 
homecoming  on  May  7,  and  class  reunions  of  '88,  '91,  and  191 1.  Accounts 
of  all  these  events  have  appeared  in  the  Alumni  News,  and  the  Alumni 
Association  is  especially  pleased  by  the  increasing  number  of  older  gradu- 
ates attending  these  functions. 

Although  separate  in  organization,  the  recently  formed  Women's  Club 
of  the  College  of  Pharmacy  is  closely  aligned  with  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion in  its  objectives.  The  membership  includes  alumnae  together  with 
the  women  relatives  of  alumni  and  it  gives  promise  of  being  a  potent 
force  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  College. 

The  National  Drug  Trade  Conference  is  again  giving  attention  to  the 
possibilities  of  general  industrial  support  for  pharmaceutical  education. 
Dean  Little  as  chairman  of  the  Endowment  Committee  has  compiled  an 
exhaustive  report  on  the  needs  of  the  several  colleges  and  the  next  step 
should  be  a  consideration  of  how  and  to  what  extent  these  needs  can  or 
should  be  met.  The  report  shows  that  many  of  the  sixty-eight  pharmacy 
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colleges  in  this  country  are  more  or  less  independent  of  tuition  income 
as  the  sole  means  of  support.  In  many  instances  they  are  included  in 
the  educational  systems  of  their  respective  states,  while  in  others  they 
receive  university  support.  The  amount  of  such  support  is  variable  but, 
judging  from  the  low  tuition  rates  in  some  of  the  colleges,  it  must  be  sub- 
stantial. On  the  other  hand,  our  college  and  many  of  the  other  older 
colleges  are  almost  if  not  entirely  dependent  upon  tuition  income,  and  this 
is  reflected  in  the  fees  which  must  be  charged.  Whatever  may  be  the  dis- 
position of  this  report  by  the  constituent  organizations  comprising  the 
Conference,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  focus  their  attention  on  the  edu- 
cational structure  of  American  pharmacy  which,  because  it  antedates  the 
industry,  is  all  too  often  taken  for  granted.  Possibly  the  motivation  must 
be  the  business  interests  of  the  industry.  If  this  be  the  case,  the  basic  ques- 
tion is :  Do  the  pharmacy  colleges  promote  the  business  interests  of  the 
drug  industry  either  as  sources  of  personnel  or  as  producers  of  practicing 
pharmacists  through  whom  the  industry  distributes  its  products  to  the 
consumer  ?  If  the  answer  is  in  the  affirmative  it  should  not  be  an  impossi- 
bility for  an  industry  of  this  magnitude  to  devise  ways  and  provide  means 
to  insure  the  continuance  of  educational  institutions  rendering  an  essen- 
tial service. 

Comparatively  few  changes  in  the  teaching  staff  have  been  necessary 
during  the  year.  Professor  Harry  Taub  was  granted  leave  of  absence  and 
this  necessitated  the  appointment  of  William  R.  Redden,  M.D.,  as  In- 
structor in  Physiology  and  Bernard  L.  Blumberg,  Phar.D.,  as  Instructor 
in  Materia  Medica.  Mr.  Frank  J.  Pokorny  was  advanced  to  Associate  in 
Materia  Medica.  Mr.  Horace  T.  F.  Givens,  Associate  in  charge  of  the 
instruction  in  organic  chemistry,  resigned  February  i  to  accept  an  indus- 
trial position. 

At  the  close  of  this  year  Mr.  Walter  B.  Simpson  terminates  a  service  of 
thirty-one  years  as  Registrar  of  the  College.  The  relationships  between 
administrative  and  teaching  officers  in  our  college  have  always  been  close 
and  Mr.  Simpson  was  always  ready  to  be  of  assistance  to  every  member  of 
the  staff.  Officially  he  was  the  Registrar,  but  his  activities  extended  far 
beyond  those  usually  associated  with  this  administrative  post.  His  office 
was  the  first  point  of  contact  with  countless  numbers  of  students  and 
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upon  their  return,  be  it  one  year  or  twenty  years  after  graduation,  he  was 
the  first  to  greet  them. 

It  is  with  regret  that  we  record  the  decease  of  several  who  were  promi- 
nent in  the  affairs  of  the  College.  Theodore  Weicker,  Ph.  Ch.  'ii,  life 
member  since  1888  and  Trustee  1917-40,  died  August  7, 1940.  Coming  to 
this  country  for  service  with  the  firm  of  Merck  &  Company  and  in  later 
life  an  important  officer  in  the  firm  of  E.  R.  Squibb  &  Sons,  he  was  a  man 
in  whom  a  rare  business  ability  and  a  wealth  of  technical  knowledge  had 
been  combined  to  make  him  a  leader  in  the  pharmaceutical  industry.  His 
completing  the  formal  course  for  a  degree  in  pharmacy  after  he  had  at- 
tained middle  age  and  whilst  actively  engaged  in  the  business  world  was 
typical  of  his  thoroughness.  He  was  generous  in  his  gifts  to  the  College 
and  just  prior  to  his  death  he  was  planning  for  its  future  welfare. 

Adolf  Henning,  Ph.G.  1876,  Hfe  member  since  1892,  Trustee  1898- 
1940,  oldest  living  graduate  of  the  College,  died  November  22,  1940.  As 
chairman  of  the  Property  Committee  he  gave  liberally  of  his  time  and 
energy  toward  maintaining  the  building  in  proper  condition.  His  retire- 
ment from  business  permitted  him  personally  to  direct  work  in  progress 
and  his  frequent  visits  were  a  source  of  pleasure. 

Henry  Hurd  Rusby,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica,  1888-1930,  Dean, 
1904—28,  Dean  Emeritus,  1930—40,  died  November  18, 1940.  In  every  col- 
lege there  are  teachers  whose  names  are  indissolubly  linked  with  the 
institution  in  the  minds  of  the  graduates  and  we  have  been  fortunate  in 
having  several  such  men.  Many  of  them  have  passed,  but  their  memory 
still  remains  fresh  in  the  minds  of  those  who  sat  under  them,  and  so  it 
will  be  with  Dr.  Rusby.  The  stated  meeting  of  the  College  Corporation 
on  March  21  was  devoted  to  a  commemoration  of  his  life  and  work.  The 
addresses  at  this  meeting  were  ample  testimonials  to  his  activities  in 
pharmaceutical  education,  scientific  attainments  in  pharmacognosy  and 
systematic  botany,  and  to  his  character  as  a  man.  I  add  but  a  few  words 
of  tribute  arising  from  my  close  personal  relationship  with  him  from 
1907  until  his  retirement,  then  continued  by  visit  and  correspondence 
until  ten  days  before  his  death.  Dean  Rusby's  knowledge  was  largely 
based  on  his  personal  observations  and  the  conclusions  which  a  keen 
mind  will  reach  after  accurate  and  patient  observation.  The  outstanding 
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trait  of  his  character  was  a  determination  to  adhere  to  a  course  or  principle 
in  which  he  believed.  I  am  sincerely  grateful  for  the  opportunity  of  serv- 
ing a  long  and  pleasant  apprenticeship  under  him. 

I  record  the  election  of  the  following  to  fill  vacancies  on  the  Board  of 
Trustees:  Dr.  Walter  A.  Bastedo,  Phar.  '94,  P.&S.  '97,  Mr.  E.  S.  Bellis, 
Phar.  '11,  Mr.  C.  L.  Huisking,  Mr.  H.  B.  Thomas,  and  Professor  Arthur 
W.  Thomas. 

The  two  recorrmiendations  concerning  educational  matters  contained 
in  my  last  report  can  now  be  recorded  as  accomplished.  The  terms  of 
award  for  the  Plant  Fellowship  have  been  modified  by  court  decree  with 
the  consent  of  the  heirs  and  Mr.  WilUam  H.  Luckey  has  been  named  a 
Plant  Fellow  for  1941-42,  The  second  recommendation,  concerning  the 
establishment  of  a  program  leading  to  the  Master  of  Science  degree,  has 
been  dealt  with  at  length  in  another  portion  of  this  report. 

Investigations  now  in  progress  by  staff  members  include :  the  effect  of 
athermic  high  frequencies  on  animal  tissues  and  organs,  a  research  con- 
ducted by  Dr.  H.  Randolph  Halsey  and  made  possible  by  a  grant  of  $500 
received  from  Mr.  Rex  Cole  through  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  A.  J.  Ginsberg; 
postmortem  studies  on  senile  rats  by  Dr.  Halsey  in  connection  with  lon- 
gevity experiments  conducted  by  Professor  Henry  C.  Sherman  and  Dr. 
Harriet  L.  Campbell,  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry;  neutral  and  re- 
fined woolfat  and  the  so-called  absorption  bases  by  Professor  Curt  P. 
Wimmer;  ointment  bases  for  soluble  sulfonamide  drugs,  by  Professor 
Abraham  Taub  in  collaboration  with  Dr.  W.  Stone,  of  the  Department  of 
Ophthalmology;  identification  and  biochemical  activities  of  microorgan- 
isms responsible  for  food  spoilage,  by  Professor  Fanchon  Hart. 

The  following  papers  by  staff  members  have  been  published  or  pre- 
sented for  publication :  "Adapting  the  Elementary  Zoology  Course  to  the 
Pharmacy  Curriculum,"  by  Dr.  Halsey,  for  presentation  before  the  Sec- 
tion on  Education,  American  Pharmaceutical  Association;  "Woolfat 
Extractives  as  Ointment  Bases,"  by  Professor  Wimmer,  for  presentation 
before  the  Section  on  Dispensing  Pharmacy,  American  Pharmaceutical 
Association;  "Paracelsus  as  a  Pharmacist"  and  "English  Cosmetics  of  the 
1 8th  Century,"  both  by  Professor  Wimmer  for  presentation  before  the 
Section  on  Historical  Pharmacy,  American  Pharmaceutical  Association; 
"Identification  of  Natural  Waxes  in  Admixtures,"  by  Professor  A.  Taub 
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and  Dr.  S.  Zweig,  published  in  Oil  and  Soap,  September,  1940;  "Syntheses 
and  Pharmaceutical  Applications  of  Homologous  Alkyl  Esters  of  12- 
Hydroxystearic  Acid,"  by  Professor  A.  Taub  and  Mr.  Saul  Bell,  for 
presentation  before  the  Scientific  Section,  American  Pharmaceutical 
Association;  "Studies  in  Food  Microbiology,"  by  Professor  Hart,  for  pres- 
entation before  the  Scientific  Section,  American  Pharmaceutical  Associa- 
tion; "Sterility  Tests  on  Chemical  Preparations  for  Parental  Use,"  by 
Dr.  Blumberg,  for  presentation  before  the  Scientific  Section,  American 
Pharmaceutical  Association. 

The  gifts  without  restriction  received  during  the  year  aggregated 
$6,400.  The  gifts  specifically  designated  for  endowment  and  represent- 
ing for  the  most  part  additions  to  the  General  College,  Alumni,  and 
Rusby  Memorial  funds  respectively  aggregate  $1,128.  Although  in  cer- 
tain instances  the  donors  have  requested  that  no  public  announcement 
be  made,  I  am  at  liberty  to  mention  the  following  individuals  and  firms 
who  through  their  generosity  have  given  tangible  evidence  of  their  in- 
terest in  the  College :  V.  Chapin  Daggett,  George  Simon,  Arthur  J.  Bauer, 
Irving  McKesson,  H.  H.  Rosenthal,  Sampson  Rosenblatt,  Herbert  I. 
Bluestone,  Martin  H.  Smith  Company,  Ex  Lax  Company,  Lehn  &  Fink 
Products  Corporation,  Lever  Brothers,  Emerson  Drug  Company,  Will- 
mark  Service  System,  Magnus,  Mabee  &  Reynard,  Coca  Cola  Company, 
Julius  Schmidt  Incorporated,  Sterling  Magnesia  Company,  Eli  Lilly  & 
Company,  and  Merck  &  Company. 

In  addition  to  the  donors  above  recorded,  I  am  informed  that  sub- 
stantial gifts  will  be  received  from  the  trustees  of  the  estate  of  the  late 
Edward  Pfeiffer  and  the  estate  of  the  late  George  Decker,  Phar.  '98, 
when  the  legal  formalities  have  been  complied  with. 

In  presenting  recommendations  for  the  welfare  of  the  College,  I  stress 
two  matters  of  present  interest  and  a  third  which  may  be  termed  an  ambi- 
tion for  the  future.  The  most  immediate  need  is  the  equipment  of  a 
laboratory  for  manufacturing  pharmacy,  in  connection  with  the  graduate 
program.  Industrial  pharmacy  should  take  first  place  among  the  four 
fields  of  specialization  included  in  our  plan  of  graduate  instruction,  but 
it  cannot  be  offered  until  proper  facilities  are  available.  The  amount  nec- 
essary to  provide,  install,  and  maintain  this  equipment  is  not  great,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  this  very  practical  contribution  to  pharmaceutical  edu- 
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cation  in  this  area  may  be  shortly  forthcoming  from  individuals  or 
industrial  sources.  A  second  need,  or  rather  hope,  is  that  the  name  of 
Rusby  will  be  perpetuated  either  through  the  establishment  of  a  Rusby 
Professorship  or  a  Rusby  Memorial  Laboratory  for  Pharmacognosy.  The 
fund  bearing  his  name  was  initiated  for  objectives  of  this  sort.  The  great 
number  of  contributions  thus  far  received  are  indicative  of  the  desires  of 
the  alumni  to  further  this  project  so  far  as  their  financial  abilities  permit. 
The  eventual  realization  of  a  suitable  memorial  is  certain,  but  it  could  be 
materially  hastened  by  assistance  from  those  able  to  give  greater  impetus 
through  substantial  contributions  for  the  purpose. 

Looking  beyond  the  present  with  our  vision  sharpened  by  the  critical 
conditions  of  the  past  few  years,  I  urge  continuous  effort  toward  the 
accumulation  of  a  substantial  endowment.  The  Endowment,  Alumni, 
and  Rusby  Memorial  funds  are  separate  from  an  accounting  standpoint, 
but  all  three  serve  the  same  general  purpose  of  providing  a  firm  financial 
foundation  upon  which  our  educational  activities  may  rest.  Each  of  these 
funds  is  slowly  increasing  in  amount  through  a  constant  stream  of  con- 
tributions from  alumni  and  friends  of  the  College.  Each  is  arousing  a 
personal  interest  in  the  College,  which  augurs  well,  for  its  future. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Charles  W.  Ballard, 
Dean 
June  ^o,  ig^i 
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SUMMER  SESSION 
REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR 

FOR  THE  SUMMER  SESSION  OF   I94I 

To  the  President  of  the  University 
Sir: 

The  forty-second  Summer  Session  of  the  University  which  opened  on 
July  7  and  closed  on  August  15  (with  no  classes  on  Saturdays)  was  gener- 
ally felt  to  be  both  agreeable  and  successful.  The  decline  in  total  registra- 
tion to  9,150,  a  drop  of  13.41  percent  from  last  year,  reflects  a  condition  that 
is  widespread  in  summer  sessions  throughout  the  country.  Of  the  total 
enrollment  the  percentage  of  men  was  30.22  and  of  women  69.78  as  against 
30.85  and  69.15  last  year.  This  proportion  has  not  varied  by  more  than  one 
percent  in  the  last  eight  years  and  this  year  appears  to  show  no  effect  from 
the  Selective  Service  Act. 

The  attendance  from  the  several  divisions  of  the  United  States,  as  set 
forth  in  the  Registrar's  report,  shows  that  there  is  no  marked  tendency  in 
any  particular  part  of  the  country  to  stay  away  from  New  York.  The  ar- 
rest, which  began  to  be  noticeable  last  year,  of  the  decline  of  students  from 
the  city  of  New  York  was  again  in  evidence.  Thirty-five  foreign  countries 
were  represented  by  169  students. 

There  was  little  difference  between  Teachers  College  and  the  Graduate 
Faculties  with  respect  to  the  decline  in  the  number  of  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  nor  is  such  decline  limited  to  that  part  of  the 
academic  year  covered  by  the  Summer  Session.  The  undergraduate  regis- 
tration and  the  total  of  nonmatriculated  students  were  much  closer  to 
those  of  last  year.  Certain  departments  such  as  drafting,  fine  arts,  geogra- 
phy and  geology,  mathematics,  sociology,  Spanish,  and  zoology  had  more 
students  this  summer  than  last. 

The  extension  for  the  first  time  to  the  Summer  Session  of  the  University 
rules  governing  visiting  scholars  brought  here  a  substantial  number  of 
able  students,  most  of  whom,  in  all  probability,  would  not  otherwise  have 
been  with  us.  I  am  convinced  that  this  plan  should  be  continued. 

The  plan  adopted  last  year  of  using  the  Maison  Fran^aise,  Deutsches 
Haus,  Casa  Italiana,  and  Casa  Hispanica  as  the  centers  for  the  teaching 
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of  the  spoken  language  justifies  still  further  development.  Not  only  is  the 
University  relieved  of  a  severe  financial  drain,  but  a  method  of  instruction 
is  evolving  of  such  merit  that  its  extension  to  the  Winter  and  Spring  Ses- 
sions should  be  considered. 

I  have  felt  much  satisfaction  in  the  improvement  in  the  social  life  of  the 
Summer  Session  brought  about  by  the  transfer  of  the  State  Club  dances  to 
the  University  Gymnasium.  There  they  have  proved  most  successful  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  must  go  on  with  this  arrangement.  It  was 
impossible  to  exercise  effective  control  when  the  dances  were  held  else- 
where. By  enlisting  the  interest  of  Professor  Harriet  Hayes,  the  Social  Di- 
rector of  the  Summer  Session,  by  making  Mr.  William  C.  Black  of  her 
office  a  sort  of  friendly  adviser  to  the  State  Clubs,  and  by  placing  Mr. 
Theodore  Kremer,  University  Proctor,  in  control  of  admission  to  the 
dance  floor  a  great  improvement  has  been  brought  about.  Mr.  Black  and 
Miss  Janet  C.  Shair,  of  the  Department  of  Health  and  Physical  Education 
and  Recreation  of  Teachers  College,  acted  as  host  and  hostess. 

The  refurnished  and  redecorated  rooms  of  Earl  Hall  were  this  summer 
opened  as  a  center  of  religious  activity  for  students  of  all  faiths.  Rev, 
Robert  G.  Andrus,  Counselor  to  Protestant  Students,  Father  George  B. 
Ford,  Counselor  to  Catholic  Students,  and  Rabbi  Isidor  B.  Hoffman, 
Counselor  to  Jewish  Students,  held  office  hours  and  there  was  a  secretary 
in  regular  attendance.  The  activities  of  the  several  groups  encourage  those 
in  charge  to  look  forward  to  a  considerably  expanded  program  next  year. 

Mrs.  Juliana  S.  Haskell  carried  through  successfully  a  varied  program 
of  lectures,  recitals,  and  other  forms  of  intellectual  refreshment  in  the 
afternoon  and  evening  throughout  the  session. 

The  Travel  Bureau,  situated  in  the  Columbia  University  Bookstore,  to 
which  the  responsibility  for  guided  excursions  in  the  city  and  neighbor- 
hood has  been  entrusted,  declares  itself  to  be  greatly  encouraged  by  its 
experience  of  the  summer. 

Some  of  the  highlights  of  the  session  were  the  Conference  for  Instruc- 
tional Leaders,  sponsored  by  the  Department  of  Supervisors  and  Directors 
of  Instruction  of  the  National  Education  Association,  from  July  7  to  19; 
the  Conference  for  Classroom  Teachers,  sponsored  by  the  Department  of 
Classroom  Teachers  of  the  National  Education  Association,  from  July  7 
to  19;  the  reception  for  the  staff  at  the  Men's  Faculty  Club  on  Tuesday 
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evening,  July  8;  the  Block  Party  on  ii6tli  Street  on  the  evening  of  Thurs- 
day, July  10 ;  a  number  of  lectures  open  to  the  whole  student  body  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Inter-Division  Educational  Conferences,  the  Depart- 
ment of  History,  and  the  Department  of  Economics ;  and  the  address  of 
the  President  on  "The  Intellectual  Life"  in  the  University  Gymnasium 
before  an  audience  of  2,000  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  August  12. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Harry  Morgan  Ayres, 
Director 
October  20, 1941 
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UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION 
REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  I94I 

To  the  President  of  the  University 

Sir: 

It  is  my  honor  and  privilege  to  present  herewith  the  report  of  the  Direc- 
tor o£  University  Extension  for  the  year  1940-41. 

The  report  is  a  record  and  Hkewise  a  reviev^  of  the  service  and  action  of 
the  members  of  the  administrative  and  educational  staffs  of  the  depart- 
ments of  University  Extension,  including  within  its  scope  the  various 
phases  of  this  branch  of  the  University,  as,  for  example,  adult  education 
and  all  that  this  impHes,  such  as  the  general  University  classes  on  various 
subjects  provided  for  the  great  body  of  students  not  entered  in  any  of  the 
schools  and  many  credit  courses  assigned  to  those  who  are  designated 
University  Undergraduates.  These  classes,  however,  are  also  open  to  stu- 
dents registered  in  different  parts  of  the  University.  Appropriately,  then, 
these  are  all  known  as  University  Classes.  Beyond  this  we  may  refer  to  the 
American  Institute  of  Banking,  New  York  Chapter,  over  which  Univer- 
sity Extension  has  educational  supervision;  classes  in  postgraduate  medi- 
cine and  dentistry;  the  newly  organized  occupational  therapy;  the  Institute 
of  Arts  and  Sciences;  the  Division  of  Motion  Picture  Study;  and,  finally, 
extramural  classes  held  in  towns  and  cities  of  New  York  and  adjoining 
states. 

A  program  of  this  character  indicates  that  Columbia  stands  ready  to 
place  in  its  educational  plan  and  scheme  of  study  any  subject  which  may 
be  called  for  and  desired  by  students  whose  needs  are  worthy  of  recogni- 
tion. With  this  in  view,  the  University  adds  to  its  program  the  subjects 
which  may  originate  and  develop  from  time  to  time  in  science  or  in  social 
life.  An  illustration  of  this  is  the  process  of  the  introduction  and  develop- 
ment of  radio  and  moving  pictures.  These  surely  have  a  place  in  the  field 
of  education  and  therefore  deserve  thought  and  consideration  on  the  part 
of  the  universities.  Students  naturally  turn  to  the  University  as  an  insti- 
tution of  learning  to  supply  scientific  approval  of  new  subjects  as  they 
develop  in  the  process  of  time.  In  fine,  the  University  through  the  depart- 
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merit  of  University  Extension  may  offer  subjects  of  interest  to  the  students 
and  to  the  community,  and  the  informaHty  of  University  Extension  and 
its  flexible  method  offer  an  unusual  system  for  educational  experiment 
and  thus  serve  a  unique  purpose.  The  international  crisis  has  made  this 
still  clearer.  As  the  Government  turns  to  educators  and  educational  in- 
stitutions for  the  building  up  of  defense,  it  expects  from  them  a  service 
free  from  hindrance  of  an  established  routine.  University  Extension,  be- 
cause of  the  character  of  its  organization,  furnishes  immediately  what  is 
needed.  Classes,  appropriately  designated  University  Classes,  in  the  form 
of  adult  education  can  serve  this  purpose  at  once. 

The  students  of  University  Extension  should  be  classified  in  two  gen- 
eral groups :  first,  those  who  are  registered  only  in  Extension  classes.  In 
this  group  for  the  year  1940-41  there  were  4,830  registrants.  Those  regis- 
tered primarily  in  other  parts  of  the  University  who  were  taking  some 
course  or  courses  in  University  Extension  numbered  2,432  for  this  year, 
so  that  the  total  this  year  was  7,262  against  7,798  for  the  preceding  year. 
We  entered  upon  the  academic  year  last  September  expecting  a  very  large 
decrease  in  our  numbers.  The  actual  result  was  a  loss  of  536  in  the  group 
of  nearly  eight  thousand  students. 

An  instructing  staff,  410  in  number,  cared  for  this  great  body  of  students 
in  1940—41.  Of  these,  thirty-five  had  statutory  appointments  and  gave  their 
entire  time  to  University  Extension.  They  had  the  same  standing  as  those 
holding  statutory  positions  on  the  regular  University  staff.  By  special  per- 
mission 102  members  of  the  University  departments  were  designated  for 
service  in  Extension,  usually  for  one  course  individually.  Beyond  these, 
197  appointed  on  the  special  Extension  staff  gave  single  courses,  and 
seventy-six  gave  more  than  one  course.  These  did  not  include  special 
lecturers  offering  courses  in  graduate  medicine  and  graduate  dentistry 
numbering  164,  or  seventy-six  appointed  by  the  Trustees  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  New  York  Chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of  Bank- 
ing, or  forty  who  served  as  special  assistants. 

The  Associate  Director  gives  special  attention  to  high  standards  of 
scholarship  which  are  essential  if  University  Classes  are  to  furnish  and 
maintain  the  service  of  which  I  have  been  speaking.  The  students  from 
whom  we  demand  this  high  quality  of  scholarship  are — almost  all  of 
them — laboring  under  serious  handicaps  and  are  prevented  from  taking 
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the  complete  and  regular  course  of  study  of  the  College  student.  It  is 
gratifying  to  state  that  the  grades  are  of  unusual  excellence  this  year. 

One  large  financial  institution  in  New  York,  through  its  personnel  de- 
partment and  at  its  own  expense,  sends  to  us  each  year  a  number  of 
worthy  students  who  can  in  this  way  obtain  a  collegiate  education  in  a 
restricted  form,  without  interfering  with  the  interests  of  their  established 
duties.  The  institution  referred  to  has  granted  to  such  students  this  won- 
derful opportunity  for  the  past  fifteen  years.  Other  business  organizations 
might  well  emulate  the  bank  to  which  we  refer. 

The  University  has  found  it  well  to  require  that  the  students  in  Univer- 
sity Classes  should  pay  fees  on  the  same  basis  as  students  in  the  schools. 
These  students  in  Extension  do  not,  however,  on  account  of  the  incidental 
character  of  their  programs,  have  the  same  opportunity  for  obtaining  full 
scholarships  as  others.  Perhaps  this  is  a  natural  and  wise  provision.  They 
do  need  temporary  financial  assistance,  and  this  is  greatly  in  demand  and 
well  deserved  by  many  students  of  University  Extension.  Our  student 
advisers  feel  that  we  should  not  be  deprived  entirely  of  aid  for  worthy 
students  and  that  grants-in-aid  and  direct  financial  assistance  might  well 
be  afforded  those  who  are  laboring  under  severe  and  unusual  handicaps. 
An  amount  of  $3,000  might  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Director  for  this 
purpose.  It  would  enable  him  to  care  for  those  who  have  small  incomes  yet 
are  eager  for  educational  opportunity. 

As  we  review  the  various  subjects  offered,  we  are  impressed  by  the  fact 
that  the  students  select  with  discrimination  those  that  give  basic  training, 
with  the  result  that  University  Extension  through  its  University  Classes 
affords  the  cultural  education  which  our  students  are  very  desirous  of 
obtaining. 

One  of  the  outstanding  subjects  is  English.  We  offer  preparatory  courses 
in  English  for  mature  students,  but  their  number  has  been  gradually  de- 
creasing, largely  because  of  the  many  opportunities  which  are  afforded  in 
other  institutions.  Nevertheless,  these  courses  have  their  place  and  should 
be  continued.  In  the  field  of  English  in  general  the  change  in  number  of 
students  is  noticeable.  In  1940—41  we  had  3,351  students  in  English;  in 
1939—40,  3,557;  and  in  1938-39,  3,419.  On  account  of  the  change  in  social 
conditions  and  the  threat  of  war  we  have  some  explanation  of  the  loss  in 
number  of  students. 
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Of  the  popular  courses  in  English  we  may  mention  Shakespeare  and 
comparative  literature.  There  is  also  much  interest  in  speech.  Professor 
Cabell  Greet  gives  us  liberally  of  his  skillful  advice.  The  students  also 
appreciate  the  assistance  of  Mrs.  Jane  Dorsey  Zimmerman  who  is  very 
effective  in  her  teaching.  We  should  notice  particularly  the  use  of  records 
and  the  microphone  which  forms  a  thoroughly  practical  treatment  of  this 
subject.  In  like  manner,  radio  demands  an  interest  in  delivery  and  enun- 
ciation. We  might  add  here  the  work  in  business  English  and  the  courses 
in  writing  for  publication  which  draw  eager  students,  since  we  have  an 
excellent  staff,  outstanding  in  reputation  and  teaching  ability.  Brander 
Matthews  Hall  has  been  of  extraordinary  help  in  dramatic  arts,  for  it  must 
be  remembered  that  University  Extension  offers  the  largest  amount  of 
work  in  the  drama,  and  to  our  satisfaction  we  have  always  contributed 
liberally  to  the  support  of  stage  productions.  This  year  we  have  had  six 
productions  and  a  total  of  thirty-eight  performances.  Our  students  take  an 
active  part  in  producing  every  play — painting  the  scenery,  preparing  the 
costumes,  learning  to  act  as  managers,  etc.  One  original  play  entitled  Mr. 
Big,  which  was  written  in  Professor  Hughes's  class  by  Margaret  Shane 
and  Arthur  Sheekman,  will  be  presented  on  Broadway  this  fall.  The  new 
building  has  resulted  in  an  increase  in  the  number  of  students  interested 
in  these  courses. 

Radio  production  and  supplementary  radio  writing  have  aroused  great 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  students  of  Erik  Barnouw.  Next  fall  students 
will  provide  their  own  programs  and  will  arrange  to  develop  their  own 
stations.  As  radio  develops  we  shall  have  need  of  better  facilities  such  as 
soundproof  laboratories.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  Mr.  Barnouw  is  mak- 
ing steady  progress  in  this  important  subject. 

In  place  of  the  Writers  Club,  Professor  Donald  L.  Clark  has  organized 
Round  Table  Conferences  which  have  been  led  by  members  of  our  staff 
and  by  editors  and  critics  from  the  city  and  its  vicinity.  These  included 
Richard  Lockridge,  dramatic  critic  of  the  New  York  Sun  and  writer  of 
sketches  in  the  New  Yor\er,  and  also  Arthur  Gordon,  of  Good  House- 
keeping. These  conferences  were  of  great  value  to  the  students. 

We  are  continuing  our  instruction  in  English  for  educated  foreigners, 
those  who  desire  to  become  American  citizens,  refugees  from  the  countries 
that  have  suffered  in  the  war,  and  foreign  students  visiting  our  country. 
The  largest  numbers  come  from  Latin  countries  of  South  America.  To 
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meet  these  students  we  have  selected  skilled  teachers  who  take  personal 
interest  in  them,  and  the  result  is  most  satisfactory.  Professor  John  H.  H. 
Lyon  has  organized  the  Cosmopolitan  Club  of  University  Classes  which 
celebrates  its  reorganization  each  year  by  giving  a  dinner.  This  was  at- 
tended in  the  past  winter  by  150  members  and  many  distinguished  guests, 
including  the  President  of  the  University  and  Mrs.  Butier;  Mr.  Coyken- 
dall.  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University,  and  Mrs. 
Coykendall;  and  Mr.  Newbold  Morris,  President  of  the  Council  of  the 
City  of  New  York. 

I  must  not  pass  over  the  class  known  as  "Literature  of  Today,"  super- 
vised by  Professor  Lyon.  This  numbered  100  students  and  was  addressed 
by  distinguished  novelists,  journalists,  poets,  and  writers  of  biography, 
among  them  Thornton  Wilder,  John  Dos  Passos,  Lillian  Hellman,  Guth- 
rie McClintic,  Thomas  Mann,  Richard  Wright,  Mark  Van  Doren,  Robert 
Nathan,  and  others  as  celebrated. 

University  Extension  has  given  extramural  courses  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  cannot  attend  at  the  home  institution.  Our  extramural  work 
during  the  past  year  was  carried  on  at  four  centers:  in  New  York  City; 
Garden  City,  Long  Island;  Newark,  New  Jersey;  and  White  Plains,  New 
York.  In  Newark  a  course  was  given  in  English  composition,  in  inter- 
mediate Polish,  and  in  Polish  literature.  Notwithstanding  the  difficulties 
in  the  investment  market  we  have  conducted  under  the  able  instruction  of 
Harold  E.  Aul  a  course  at  No.  One  Wall  Street.  In  Garden  City  Miss 
Rowe  Wright  has  held  a  seminar  in  professional  writing  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Garden  City  Women's  Club,  for  which  we  have  given  courses 
for  four  years.  During  the  Spring  Session  Mr.  Harry  Schwartz  gave  a 
course  in  sociology  for  a  group  of  nurses  at  White  Plains.  This  course  was 
in  the  field  of  population  statistics. 

In  the  year  just  closing  a  decline  in  the  numbers  attending  our  extra- 
mural courses  was  noticed.  This  may  be  due  to  the  adult  education  cen- 
ters in  suburban  communities  which  are  maintained  at  nominal  fees. 
Again,  important  institutions  such  as  Rutgers  and  Newark  University 
give  both  graduate  and  undergraduate  credit,  and  thus  if  credit  is  not 
given,  as  in  the  case  of  Columbia  University,  courses  cannot  be  main- 
tained. Centers  were  established  in  such  places  as  Elizabeth  and  Paterson, 
New  Jersey,  and  elsewhere,  but  without  success. 
For  the  coming  year  local  cooperation  has  been  promised  in  Paterson 
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and  in  Passaic,  New  Jersey,  with  the  support  of  the  Y.W.C.A.,  the  super- 
intendent of  schools,  and  individual  citizens  interested  in  educational 
service  for  the  community.  We  shall  continue  the  course  in  Wall  Street 
and  those  in  Newark,  New  Jersey.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  Uptown  Re- 
tail Guild  of  Manhattan  we  shall  supply  a  course  in  dress  designing.  This 
variety  of  courses  indicates  that  we  are  endeavoring  to  offer  facilities 
whenever  and  wherever  any  form  of  service  is  called  for,  all  this  with 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  adult  education. 

.  It  has  become  the  custom  in  University  Extension  for  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Mueller,  Assistant  to  the  Director,  to  call  upon  and  interview  persons 
writing  for  information  concerning  our  department.  He  also  visits  heads 
of  personnel  departments  of  business  corporations  and  agencies  which 
consider  the  educational  welfare  of  their  employees  who  can  make  use  of 
adult  education.  We  take  special  interest  in  giving  information  explaining 
the  abundant  educational  facilities  offered  by  our  department  and  also  in 
learning  to  solve  the  problems  of  obtaining  higher  education  which  are 
presented  to  us. 

One  of  the  most  important  undertakings  which  has  come  to  us  is  the 
organization  of  the  new  subject  of  interest,  occupational  therapy.  This  is  a 
profession,  closely  allied  to  medical  training,  which  has  come  to  the  front 
during  the  past  ten  years.  No  school  of  occupational  therapy  exists  in  New 
York,  hence  there  is  urgent  need  that  Columbia  should  undertake  the  task 
of  establishing  and  maintaining  such  a  course.  We  turned  for  help  and  ad- 
vice to  the  Council  on  Medical  Education  in  Hospitals  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  and  found  that  the  character  of  this  training  was  ap- 
propriate for  a  university.  The  curriculum  approved  by  the  American 
Medical  Association  demands  two  years  of  classroom  instruction  added 
to  training  in  various  hospitals.  Craft,  medical,  and  theoretical  courses 
enter  into  the  two  years  of  class  work.  The  craft  courses  are  provided  by 
the  departments  of  Teachers  College.  The  facilities  of  the  Medical  Faculty 
are  at  hand  and  the  hospitals  of  the  metropolitan  district  provide  the  nine 
months'  clinical  training  for  these  students.  Mr.  Mueller  has  prepared  a 
program  for  a  course  of  study  leading  to  a  certificate  to  be  offered  by  Uni- 
versity Extension.  All  those  who  knew  of  the  possible  service  which  could 
be  rendered  cooperated  with  great  readiness.  In  February,  1941,  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  University  adopted  the  plan  for  a  three-year  course  in  occupa- 
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tional  therapy.  Thereupon  a  program  o£  study  was  announced,  and  a 
form  o£  admission  requirement  was  worked  out.  Miss  Marjorie  Fish, 
Assistant  to  the  Director  o£  the  Boston  School  of  Occupational  Therapy, 
was  selected  to  take  charge  of  this  new  program  under  the  tide  of  "Profes- 
sional Courses  in  Occupational  Therapy."  We  require  for  admission  a 
year  of  college  work  acceptable  to  the  Director  of  University  Admissions. 
For  high  school  graduates  who  have  not  had  one  year  of  college  a  special 
program  of  preprofessional  courses  has  been  framed,  and  a  group  of  stu- 
dents will  be  admitted  in  September,  1941. 

The  classroom  courses  involve  medical  and  scientific  subjects,  arts  and 
crafts,  courses  in  theory  of  occupational  therapy.  This  program  combines 
existing  facilities  in  the  University  with  additional  new  courses.  The  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  will  provide  instruction  for  courses  of  this 
character,  scientific  subjects  will  be  cared  for  by  University  Extension,  and 
the  occupational  therapist  will  teach  the  theory  and  alUed  subjects.  Certain 
additional  craft  courses  will  be  set  up  in  University  Extension.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  we  have  received  the  earnest  support  of  those  interested 
in  medical  and  health  fields  as  we  have  gone  forward  with  our  plans. 

Mr.  A.  Dexter  Hinckley  has  submitted  to  the  Director  of  University 
Extension  a  very  interesting  and  significant  report  which  sets  forth  what 
has  been  accomplished  through  the  cooperation  of  the  School  of  Engineer- 
ing with  University  Extension  in  the  program  of  development  of  courses 
of  study  for  "Men  in  Industry"  who  can  come  to  the  University  only  in  the 
later  afternoon  or  evening  or  Saturday  morning.  In  1931  the  School  of 
Engineering  adopted  a  plan  whereby  graduates  of  the  Columbia  School 
and  those  of  other  schools  of  engineering  may  have  wide  opportunity  for 
graduate  study.  In  the  past  year,  1940—41,  the  combined  system  of  the 
School  of  Engineering  and  University  Extension  has  presented  twenty- 
eight  engineering  courses  under  the  Extension  budget  and  has  listed  379 
registrations.  In  like  manner  Extension  registrations  have  increased  in  the 
"Men  in  Industry"  program.  Now  there  are  sixty-nine  courses,  337  regis- 
trations through  the  School  of  Engineering,  325  through  University  Ex- 
tension, 126  through  the  Graduate  Faculties,  and  twenty-six  through  other 
faculties,  making  a  total  of  814  as  compared  with  469  in  1938—39.  The 
"Men  in  Industry"  program,  in  which  Extension  courses  and  students 
occupy  an  important  position,  shares  in  the  educational  program  of  the 
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School  of  Engineering  and  exists  side  by  side  with  the  development" of 
graduate  engineering  instruction.  This  significant  accomplishment  is  due 
to  the  broad  view  of  Dean  Barker  who  has  during  the  past  ten  years 
looked  forward  to  evening  graduate  study  and  its  subsequent  close  asso- 
ciation with  University  Extension.  Students  come  from  eighty  different 
undergraduate  schools  both  in  this  country  and  abroad.  The  present  emer- 
gency has  directed  our  attention  to  men  in  industry,  and  it  is  our  purpose 
to  continue  this  plan  and  thus  aid  in  the  training  of  those  who  may  be 
called  for  service  later  on.  Mr.  Hinckley,  of  the  Engineering  School,  has 
felt  the  importance  of  training  those  who  are  now  being  summoned  to 
these  tasks  in  industry,  and  University  Extension  and  the  School  of  Engi- 
neering will  continue  to  work  together  for  this  definite  objective. 

Our  Department  of  Chemistry  has  always  appreciated  the  needs  in 
chemistry  of  the  classes  of  University  Extension  and  has  set  forth  a  pro- 
gram which  satisfied  students  who  could  give  only  part  time  to  study.  The 
number  of  students  registered  for  the  entire  year  numbered  501  as  com- 
pared with  435  of  the  preceding  year.  This  department  has  undoubtedly 
felt  the  pressure  of  the  defense  program,  and  the  special  demand  for  chem- 
ists in  industrial  concerns.  Hence  there  is  a  wide  appreciation  of  the  offer- 
ing of  the  Department,  which  is  endeavoring  to  extend  the  opportunity 
for  training  in  this  key  subject. 

The  Department  of  History  offered  for  the  year  European  history  on  a 
new  plan.  They  gave  first  of  all  a  rapid  survey  course,  then  the  history  of 
modern  Europe,  1500  to  1763,  followed  by  Europe  in  the  era  of  revolution 
and  reaction,  1763  to  1840.  As  a  conclusion  they  set  forth  Europe  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  1830  to  1914,  and  contemporary  Europe,  1914  to  1941. 
This  plan  should  meet  the  desires  of  the  young  and  mature  alike  and  also 
give  a  better  understanding  of  the  background  and  events  of  the  present 
crisis  in  Europe.  The  Department  is  known  for  the  scholarly  activity  of 
those  who  are  teaching  our  classes.  Such  a  book  as  Germanizing  Russian 
Poland  by  Richard  W.  Tims,  who  has  gone  from  us  to  Trinity  College, 
much  to  our  regret,  indicates  the  spirit  of  our  teachers. 

The  American  Institute  of  Banking,  New  York  Chapter,  has  for  twenty- 
six  years  been  under  the  general  educational  care  of  Columbia  University. 
The  past  year,  1940-41,  has  shown  a  heavy  loss  in  the  number  of  students 
from  the  registration  of  1939-40,  as  the  number  of  individual  students  has 
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decreased  15.9  percent.  To  anyone  who  gives  consideration  to  the  condi- 
tions in  the  business  world  now  existing,  this  decrease  does  not  seem  at  all 
strange.  Professor  Ralph  S.  Alexander,  who  is  the  representative  of  the 
University  for  the  Chapter,  mentions  in  particular  as  effective  in  this  de- 
crease the  long-time  downward  trend  in  the  banking  business.  Of  course, 
anyone  considering  the  Selective  Service  Act  would  at  once  point  to  the 
transfer  of  the  students  to  the  Army.  In  these  statements  we  find  sufficient 
explanation  of  the  lessening  of  interest  of  young  businessmen  in  this  phase 
of  business  life.  The  whole  situation  throughout  the  world  has  made  the 
young  men  of  the  day  uncertain  as  to  selection  of  banking  as  a  future 
career.  To  counteract  this  the  Chapter  has  refunded  fees  in  full  and  has 
proceeded  to  furnish  courses  for  women  who  may  be  called  to  this  service, 
and  an  endeavor  has  been  made  to  make  the  courses  more  attractive.  It  is 
gratifying  to  know  that  the  senior  banks  of  the  city  support  the  Chapter 
and  promise  to  continue  to  do  so.  The  Advisory  Council  of  senior  bankers 
has  pledged  the  needful  financial  support,  so  that  the  Chapter  may  main- 
tain the  fine  educational  program  for  which  it  has  so  long  been  known. 

Professor  David  L.  Dodd,  Departmental  Representative  of  the  School 
of  Business  in  University  Extension,  in  presenting  his  report  calls  our 
attention  to  the  twofold  objective  which  is  before  us.  First,  we  provide 
facilities  for  adult  education  in  the  fields  of  economics  and  business  for 
those  who  desire  to  increase  their  knowledge  of  these  subjects  and  are 
unable  as  full-time  students  to  enter  one  of  the  schools  of  the  University. 
Again,  as  a  second  object,  we  supplement  the  curriculum  of  the  School  of 
Business  and  of  the  Graduate  Faculty  of  Political  Science  by  offering  gen- 
eral and  specialized  courses  which  may  not  be  given  by  the  schools.  The 
general  courses  are  established  for  each  succeeding  year,  while  the  special- 
ized courses  are  added  or  withdrawn  according  to  the  demand.  Thus  for 
the  coming  year  the  representative  makes,  among  others,  these  important 
changes :  The  first  year  course  in  accounting  has  been  granted  credit  status 
for  Columbia  College  students.  Because  of  the  interest  in  Federal  income 
tax  procedure  the  course  on  this  subject  will  be  extended  to  a  full-year 
course.  Again  labor  problems  will  be  offered  in  the  evening  for  the  stu- 
dents in  Teachers  College.  An  important  subject  is  treated  in  a  new  course 
on  "Labor  Problems  in  Democracies  and  Authoritarian  States."  A  new 
course  on  "Commercial  Credit  Management,"  long  called  for,  will  be  of- 
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fered  for  the  new  year.  In  the  interest  of  Teachers  College  we  shall  add 
"Materials  of  Merchandising"  for  the  benefit  of  those  seeking  to  teach 
marketing  in  the  city  schools  as  well  as  for  the  training  of  supervisors  and 
sales  clerks.  At  the  request  of  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Pharmacy  a  new 
course  on  "Medical  Detailing"  will  be  given  in  the  field  of  salesmanship 
for  those  who  sell  drug  products.  Just  what  the  new  year  will  bring  forth 
in  view  of  the  existing  conditions  we  cannot  state,  but  we  have  confidence 
in  the  program  which  has  been  set  forth  for  the  School  of  Business  in  con- 
nection with  University  Extension. 

The  students  who  are  interested  in  modern  languages  are  to  a  great 
degree  turned  thereto  by  the  practical  value  of  their  selection.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese.  In  days  gone  by  it  was  a  rare 
occasion  to  have  more  than  one  or  two  students  of  Portuguese.  In  the  past 
year  this  language  has  been  a  favorite  and  classes  exceeding  fifteen  have 
been  the  rule,  and  the  prospect  for  the  coming  year  is  gratifying.  Spanish 
has  experienced  the  same  interest  but,  differing  from  Portuguese,  has  met 
the  demand  by  offering  thirteen  to  fifteen  courses  of  great  variety.  The 
students  in  the  winter  numbered  362  and  in  the  spring  389.  This  is  a 
decided  increase  and  is  believed  to  be  a  sincere  attempt  on  the  part  of  our 
students  to  know  more  about  our  friends  in  the  South. 

Professor  Frank  Callcott,  the  Departmental  Representative  in  Spanish, 
has  been  chosen  president  of  the  New  York  Chapter  of  the  American 
Association  of  Teachers  of  Spanish.  At  the  convention  last  December  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  of  the  Association. 

In  the  modern  languages  Spanish  has  the  largest  body  of  students  select- 
ing one  special  language.  The  other  languages  show  a  decreased  registra- 
tion which  we  might  normally  expect  because  of  the  conditions  in  France, 
Germany,  and  Italy.  The  members  of  the  staff  of  Italian  are  courageous  in 
view  of  the  downward  tendency  in  their  registration.  The  total  number  of 
students  in  1939-40  was  176;  in  1940—41  it  was  150.  Our  attention  is  called 
to  the  higher  intellectuality  of  the  students,  and  also  the  interest  which 
non-Italians  are  taking  in  attaining  ability  to  read  Italian  freely  and  also  to 
speak  the  language  in  a  simple  manner.  Mr.  Generoso  Pope,  Italian  pub- 
lisher, well  known  as  a  benefactor  in  New  York  City,  has  supplied  funds 
as  grants-in-aid  for  students  of  Italian  in  the  University.  His  interest  and 
generosity  are  deeply  appreciated.  The  Crocchio  Goliardico,  the  social 
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society  of  the  students  o£  Italian,  has  been  active  in  aiding  fellow  students 
with  grants-in-aid. 

The  great  interest  given  to  Spanish  studies,  in  addition  to  the  general 
world  change,  has  naturally  led  to  a  change  from  French  to  Spanish.  In 
French  in  1939  in  the  Winter  Session  there  were  356  students;  in  1940, 281 ; 
in  the  spring  of  1940, 230;  and  in  the  spring  of  1941, 176,  showing  the  gen- 
eral tendency. 

For  many  years  Columbia  University  through  University  Extension  has 
organized  classes  for  the  religious  education  department  of  the  Greater 
New  York  Federation  of  Churches.  This  department  is  guided  by  Rev. 
Walter  M.  Hewlett,  L.H.D.,  who  also  presides  over  the  Daily  Vacation 
Bible  School  and  is  the  general  leader  of  the  week  day  schools  in  their 
alliance  with  the  Federation.  Dr.  Howlett  reports  that  the  Community 
Training  Schools  held  during  the  current  year  1940—41  under  the  auspices 
of  the  International  Council  of  Religious  Education  and  Columbia  Uni- 
versity have  been  very  successful.  In  the  fall  of  1940  there  were  701  enrolled 
and  in  the  winter  and  spring,  648.  These  students  are  mature  and  use  these 
classes  for  leadership  training  for  practical  experience  in  the  Bible  schools 
of  the  city.  The  training  is  undenominational  in  character  and  has  brought 
a  deeply  appreciated  contact  with  the  reHgious  interests  in  New  York.  A 
special  popular  course,  "Christian  Living  in  a  World  of  Tensions,"  was 
attended  by  many  men  and  women  not  connected  with  the  church  schools. 
This  is  a  form  of  adult  religious  education  in  association  with  teaching 
training. 

The  members  of  the  staff  and  those  most  closely  connected  with  its 
affairs  continue  to  discuss  the  question  of  adding  more  fully  to  the  eve- 
ning program  of  study  so  that  we  may  feel  justified  in  asking  the  Univer- 
sity to  consider  the  organization  of  a  University  College  for  the  students 
of  the  late  afternoon  and  evening.  The  years  of  study  should  be  increased 
and  care  taken  to  present  a  plan  which  would  not  weaken  in  any  way  the 
course  of  study.  We  must  recognize  the  fact  that  there  are  many  who  are 
worthy  and  well  prepared  for  college  who  cannot  attend  by  day.  We  have 
already  the  University  Undergraduates  who  form  an  unusual  body  of  stu- 
dents in  standing  and  attainment  who  now  take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity thus  afforded  with  which  the  ordinary  conduct  of  business  need  not 
interfere. 
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The  administration  of  adult  education,  including  University  Extension, 
University  Classes,  and  also  the  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  is  under  the 
general  direction  of  the  Administrative  Board  of  University  Extension. 
The  active  control  of  the  various  phases  of  the  work  of  this  department 
belongs  to  the  Director  and  Associate  Director,  and  the  conduct  of  the 
Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  the  Division  of  Motion  Picture  Study  is 
the  function  of  the  Director  of  the  Institute.  The  general  Assistants  to  the 
Director  are  six  in  number.  Their  function  is  to  advise  students  and  to 
keep  the  Director  informed  of  the  general  educational  situation,  its  con- 
duct, and  its  needs  in  the  future.  The  officers  are  assisted  by  a  clerical  staff 
of  five  secretaries  and  three  clerks.  I  refer  to  the  organization  at  this  place 
in  my  review  so  that  I  may  find  it  appropriate  to  express  my  deep  apprecia- 
tion of  the  devoted  service  rendered  by  each  of  these  officers  to  the  Univer- 
sity. I  have  learned,  as  I  finish  this  report,  that  the  number  of  students  for 
the  Winter  Session  of  1941-42  will  be  at  least  250  beyond  that  of  the 
preceding  year.  This  result  is  due  to  the  skillful  handling  of  the  general 
administration  by  the  officers  to  whom  I  have  referred. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

James  C.  Egbert, 
Director 
June  ^o,  ig^i 


INSTITUTE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 
REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  3O,   I94I 

To  the  Director  of  University  Extension 
Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  for  the  Institute  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  for  the  academic  year  1940-41. 

In  a  year  of  international  crisis,  in  a  springtime  when  the  very  existence 
of  those  democratic  principles  and  institutions  upon  which  our  contempo- 
rary civilization  rests  is  being  challenged  as  never  before,  the  Institute 
marks  the  close  of  its  twenty-eighth  season.  The  season  was  opened  on 
Tuesday,  October  22,  with  an  address  by  Sigrid  Undset,  the  distinguished 
Norwegian  novelist.  President  Butler  presided.  It  closed  on  Friday,  April 
4,  with  an  illustrated  lecture  on  natural  history  by  Constance  and  Wesley 
Mueller.  During  the  year  individual  members  numbered  2,015;  ^^  total 
number  of  all  events  offered  was  167;  the  total  season  attendance  was 
100,416. 

During  this  twenty-eighth  year  the  Institute  has  brought  to  Columbia 
University,  for  lectures  and  concerts,  a  total  of  75,373  persons.  It  has  pre- 
sented a  total  of  100  lectures,  discussions,  and  debates;  six  concerts  and 
recitals  by  professional  artists  of  recognized  attainments;  five  concerts  by 
student  organizations ;  eight  marionette  programs  at  its  Children's  Thea- 
ter; four  events  in  a  Motion  Picture  Adventure  series  (a  new  venture) ; 
fourteen  special  film  programs;  and  thirty-two  lectures  in  cooperation 
with  various  departments  in  the  University. 

As  in  other  years,  public  attention  has  centered  very  largely  on  discus- 
sions of  national  and  international  affairs,  and  it  was  necessary  to  pre- 
arrange repeat  lectures  for  many  of  our  speakers.  Under  this  schedule  a 
total  of  1,990  persons  heard  Pierre  Van  Paassen,  1,756  heard  Sigrid  Undset, 
and  1,645  heard  H.  R.  Knickerbocker — to  select  at  random  three  names 
from  our  attendance  records. 

Mention  of  these  repeat  lectures  brings  me  at  once  to  point  out  again 
the  greatest  need  of  the  Institute:  an  adequate  auditorium,  properly 
equipped  for  the  presentation  of  lectures  and  concerts  and  seating  not 
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more  than  3,000  persons.  McMillin  Academic  Theater,  where  the  regular 
meetings  of  the  Institute  are  held,  has  only  1,000  good  seats.  Until  a  larger 
auditorium  is  provided  the  Institute  cannot  hope  to  progress  along  those 
lines  that  its  success  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  would  seem  to 
indicate. 

Every  season  when  we  send  out  our  spring  announcements  of  the  pro- 
gram arranged  for  the  following  year  we  receive  literally  scores  of  replies 
like  the  following,  which  I  take  from  our  office  files : 

I  do  not  wish  to  continue  as  a  member.  Your  program  is  remarkably  interest- 
ing, but  your  hall  is  the  worst  in  the  city  both  for  vision  and  for  audition. . . . 
Can't  something  be  done  about  it? 

Having  just  finished  listening  to  our  good  philosophical  friend.  Dr.  Harry  A. 
Overstreet,  and  many  other  interesting  speakers  on  your  Institute  series  this 
season,  may  I  venture  to  call  to  your  attention  one  of  the  greatest  needs,  in  my 
opinion,  for  the  success  of  the  Institute. 

I  refer  to  the  fact  that  the  balcony  of  McMillin  Theater,  as  now  constructed, 
makes  it  impossible  for  anyone  sitting  back  of  the  second  row  to  see  a  speaker. 
Inasmuch  as  most  of  us  can  hear  good  speakers  over  the  radio,  we  like  very 
much  to  see  the  person  who  is  speaking.  Could  not  the  rear  seats  be  raised  in 
some  way  to  eliminate  this  difficulty  and  make  the  balcony  more  popular? 

To  carry  on  under  these  circumstances,  year  after  year,  season  in  and 
season  out,  is  discouraging,  to  say  the  least.  And  quite  aside  from  the 
psychological  imponderables  involved,  quite  aside  from  the  sharp  curtail- 
ment of  the  tremendously  effective  work  that  the  Institute  might  be  doing 
with  and  for  the  student  body  of  the  larger  University  (I  refer  to  pages 
9-12  of  my  report  for  1939-40),  to  carry  on  thus  is  frightfully  expensive  in 
simple  dollars-and-cents  terms. 

Let  me  be  specific :  Three  years  ago  we  realized,  after  the  season  began, 
that  in  order  to  play  fair  with  our  members  certain  speakers  would  have 
to  be  presented  twice.  This  was  done  at  an  increased  cost  to  the  University 
of  $1,700.  Last  year  we  anticipated  this  situation  and  certain  speakers  were 
booked  in  advance  for  "repeat"  lectures.  The  increased  cost  to  the  Univer- 
sity was  $2,625.  In  planning  next  season's  program  we  are  compelled  to 
make  similar  arrangements.  The  increased  cost  to  the  University  will  be 
$4,750. 

Here  is  a  total  of  $9,075  in  speakers'  fees  alone,  paid  out  for  "repeat" 
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lectures,  as  a  penalty  for  having  what  the  writer  of  the  nonrenewing  letter 
quoted  above  characterizes  as  "the  worst  hall  in  the  city,  both  for  vision 
and  audition."  Add  to  this  amount  charges  for  extra  printing,  extra  tickets, 
house  staff,  heating  and  lighting  the  auditorium,  etc.,  and  the  total  is  easily 
$10,000. 

Ten  thousand  dollars  paid  out  over  a  three-year  period  in  cold  cash!  Ten 
thousand  dollars  that  might  have  been  spent,  had  the  Institute  an  ade- 
quate auditorium  to  house  its  many  activities  and  to  permit  the  indicated 
expansion,  for  scholarly  work  in  the  field  of  adult  education,  for  scientific 
equipment  in  the  field  of  visual  education,  for  scholarships  or  fellowships. 

It  will  be  said,  of  course,  that  now  is  no  time  to  renew  this  request  for  an 
adequate  auditorium,  a  request  which  everyone  recognizes  as  a  thoroughly 
legitimate  one,  and  the  timid  souls  will  whisper  phrases  such  as  "national 
emergency,"  "impending  inflation,"  and  the  like.  But,  Mr.  Director,  I 
would  like  to  assert  most  emphatically  that  now  is  the  time  to  flan  and 
to  build.  It  is  a  time  of  national  emergency,  of  course,  a  time  when  our 
united  effort  must  be  toward  national  defense.  But  the  creation  of  this 
auditorium  is,  in  the  final  analysis,  a  part  of  that  very  effort;  for,  in  terms 
of  the  long  haul  ahead  of  us,  national  defense  may  be  calculated  in  terms  of 
knowing  what  we  have  to  defend.  This  proposed  auditorium  would  be- 
come the  home  of  dynamic,  informative,  and  stimulating  discussions 
and  debates  of  various  aspects  of  our  American  life  and  living  that  would 
be  heard  and  participated  in  by  larger  audiences  and  that  would  be  broad- 
cast, in  part  at  least,  to  the  nation. 

Thus  might  University  Extension  at  Columbia  maintain  its  position  as 
a  leader  in  the  field;  thus  might  the  University  extend  the  scope  of  its 
many  activities  and  exert  tremendous  influence  in  American  thought  for 
the  next  several  generations,  joining  actively  in  the  long  battle  for  the 
preservation  of  those  basic  American  ideals  which  we  hold  so  dear. 

We  shall  continue  to  arrange  programs  designed  to  appeal  to  intelligent 
men  and  women,  of  course,  and  plans  are  already  well  under  way  for  the 
next  season,  1941-42.  In  carrying  out  these  plans  we  intend  to  use  certain 
aids  to  public  instruction  that  the  machine  age  has  brought  us — ^illumi- 
nated maps,  instructional  films,  animated  maps,  film  slides,  and  so  forth. 
All  of  us  engaged  in  the  field  of  adult  education,  it  seems  to  me,  have 
lagged  behind  the  procession  in  our  hesitancy  to  adopt  these  new  aids 
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more  widely,  in  our  daring  to  experiment  with  them,  in  our  complete 
reliance  on  the  established  methods  o£  classroom,  lecture  hall,  and  discus- 
sion table. 

Adult  education,  as  a  movement,  remains  too  closely  tied  to  existing 
academic  apron  strings.  In  all  too  many  centers,  the  effectiveness  of  its 
program  is  crippled  because  of  the  attempt  to  superimpose  accepted  and 
tested  patterns  of  college  and  university  work  on  classes  and  groups  com- 
posed, not  of  college  and  university  students,  but  of  mature  men  and 
women  who  care  not  a  tinker's  damn  for  degree  or  certificate.  They  want 
to  know,  and  they  will  not  be  bothered  with  a  lot  of  red-tape  regulations. 

These  men  and  women  are  dwellers  in  a  chaotic  world,  a  world  of  speed 
and  change.  Their  mental  processes  have  been  definitely  conditioned  by 
the  radio,  the  motion  picture,  the  picture  magazine.  If  we  are  to  reach 
them,  we  must  adapt  ourselves  to  a  new  set  of  circumstances  and  our 
methods  to  a  new  set  of  tools.  The  need  for  courageous  and  imaginative 
leadership  in  this  field  is  greater  than  ever,  for  the  potential  audience  is 
greater  than  ever.  Unless  the  adult  education  movement  meets  this  need, 
it  is  in  grave  danger  of  bogging  down  under  the  weight  of  its  own  discus- 
sions; and  awaking  to  find  its  audience  sitting  at  the  feet  of  new  masters — 
leaders  who  have  learned  to  use  the  motion  picture  and  the  radio  effec- 
tively as  the  most  exciting  instruments  of  public  instruction  and  enlighten- 
ment that  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

In  this  connection  may  I  remind  you  once  again  of  the  wise  words  of 
President  Butler,  spoken  in  February,  1938: 

There  is  no  more  severe  task  before  a  modern  people  than  that  of  providing 
what  I  may  describe  in  the  largest  possible  way  as  adult  education. 

There  have  been  all  sorts  of  attempts  made  to  deal  with  that  question,  to 
advance  adult  education.  They  have  only  skimmed  its  surface  because  they 
have  never  understood  or  given  any  evidence  of  understanding  the  deep-lying 
conditions  which  attach  to  an  educated  public  opinion.  The  adult  does  not 
wish  to  be  confined  to  courses  of  reading.  The  adult  wishes  to  have  something 
in  his  leisure  hours  presented  to  him  which  stimulates  thought,  which  brings 
information,  and  which  rouses  new  curiosity  so  that  he  may  do  his  reading 
and  reflecting  for  himself. 

In  closing  this  section  of  my  report,  I  quote  from  an  editorial  in  the  New 

York  Times: 

Adult  education,  in  the  university  of  the  future,  will  be  treated  with  a  serious- 
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ness  we  have  not  yet  put  into  it.  Thus  far  it  has  been  only  a  sort  of  extraneous 
flovmce  on  the  garment  of  education.  We  have  rendered  only  lip-service  to  the 
idea  that  education  is  a  unit  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  We  have  learned  how- 
to  conduct  adult  education  from  our  experience  in  the  undergraduate  college. 
In  the  future  this  process  may  be  reversed  and  we  may  amass  experience  in 
adult  education  that  will  throw  new  light  on  the  problems  of  educating  youth. 

The  Institute  Concert  Series  maintains  its  popularity  and  its  important 
position  in  the  cultural  life  of  the  University  community.  A  considerable 
number  of  the  Faculty,  as  well  as  members  of  the  Institute  and  persons 
residing  in  the  neighborhood,  subscribe  regularly  year  after  year.  The 
student  body  is  perhaps  more  incHned  to  pick  individual  concerts  as 
they  come  along,  although  each  year  there  is  a  sizable  list  of  student  sub- 
scribers for  the  entire  series.  The  six  concerts  in  the  series  this  year  were 
given  by  Helen  Traubel,  Trapp  Family  Singers,  Paul  Robeson,  Alexander 
Brailowsky,  Harold  Bauer  and  Albert  Spalding  in  joint  recital,  and  Lau- 
ritz  Melchior. 

The  Dance  Series  was  not  attempted  this  year.  In  my  report  a  year  ago 
I  explained  the  handicaps  of  McMiUin  Theater  for  dance  events.  It  is  quite 
impossible  to  cope  with  these  disadvantages. 

The  Children's  Theater  was,  as  always,  a  great  success.  Eight  perform- 
ances were  offered;  eight  sold-out  houses  resulted.  In  fact,  many  eager 
children  had  to  be  turned  away  each  time.  The  Children's  Theater  offers 
only  marionette  performances,  four  in  the  autumn  and  four  in  the  spring. 
The  list  of  plays  this  year  was  as  follows :  First  Series,  The  Wizard  of  Oz, 
Pinocchio,  Cinderella,  The  Laughing  Don\ey;  Second  Series,  Peter  Rab- 
bit's Picnic  and  Goldilocks  and  the  Three  Bears,  Little  Blac\  Sambo  and 
The  Mouse  and  the  Gingerbread ,  Winnie-the-Pooh  and  The  Pixie's  Secret, 
and  Hansel  and  Gretel  and  The  Discontented  Don\ey.  In  connection 
with  our  Children's  Theater  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  same  names 
appear  in  other  Institute  files,  as  occasional  buyers  for  the  concerts  and  for 
single  lectures,  and  in  a  few  instances  the  Children's  Theater  buyer  has 
become  a  member  of  the  Institute. 

I  mentioned  in  the  early  part  of  this  report  a  new  venture  which  we  call 
"Motion  Picture  Adventures."  This  is  a  series  of  motion  pictures  of  ad- 
venture and  exploration,  with  comment  by  the  photographer.  An  illus- 
trated lecture,  if  you  will,  turned  the  other  way  around,  with  the  emphasis 
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on  the  pictures  and  the  comment  gauged  to  the  hvely  and  impatient  minds 
of  youngsters.  The  series  is  designed  for  children  from  about  eight  years 
of  age,  who  have  generally  outgrown  the  nursery  stories  of  our  Children's 
Theater,  on  up  to  high  school  age.  Three  programs  were  tried  this  year  as 
a  sort  of  test  of  the  demand.  The  interest  definitely  warrants  their  con- 
tinuance, and  next  winter  we  shall  ofler  a  somewhat  longer  series  on  mid- 
winter Saturday  afternoons. 

In  addition  to  the  series  mentioned  in  this  report  cooperative  events 
were  arranged  for  and  with  various  departments  of  the  University. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Russell  Potter, 
Director,  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
June  JO,  ig^i 
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FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  3O,  I94I 

To  the  President  of  the  University 

Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  herewith  the  report  of  the  School  of  Business 
for  the  academic  year  ending  June  30, 1941. 

The  past  quarter-century  covers  for  the  School  of  Business  its  early 
years  of  development  of  resources  and  of  growth  in  educational  effective- 
ness. The  end  of  a  twenty-five-year  period  of  institutional  life  is  often 
utiHzed  as  a  time  for  celebration.  We  have  not  indulged,  however,  in  any 
formal  celebration  other  than  by  holding  two  modest  evening  meetings 
of  students,  alumni,  and  faculty,  at  which  there  was  some  recounting  of 
developmental  experiences  and  some  expression  of  hopes  and  plans  for 
the  immediate  future. 

An  outstanding  aspect  of  our  twenty-five  years  of  growth  is  the  con- 
sistency with  which  we  have  adhered  to  early  conceived  educational  ideals 
without  loss  of  flexibility  or  of  adaptation  to  the  changing  demands  of 
a  rapidly  shifting  business  world.  Among  the  reasons  for  this  steady 
conformity  is  the  fact  that  our  teaching  staff  throughout  the  years  has 
changed  but  litde.  Few  have  deserted  our  group,  either  because  of  death 
or  incapacitation,  and  even  fewer  because  of  calls  to  other  fields  of  en- 
deavor. Our  staff  has  reached  its  peak  of  maturity  and  effectiveness. 
Twenty-three  years  ago  the  median  age  of  the  teaching  group  was  29 
years,  the  arithmetic  average  about  31  years.  At  the  moment  the  median 
age  is  49  years,  the  arithmetic  average  approximately  50  years. 

The  main  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  these  figures  is  that  in  spite  of 
growth  in  knowledge  and  experience,  of  increasing  effectiveness  as  teach- 
ers, research  workers,  and  public  servants,  the  stage  at  which  waning 
powers  of  performance  and  waxing  inflexibility  of  viewpoint  take  their 
toll  is  not  very  far  in  the  offing  for  a  growing  proportion  of  members  of 
the  Faculty.  The  issue  of  early  retirement  is  present  with  but  very  few 
members;  but  as  others  during  the  coming  decade  approach  the  divide 
which  marks  the  line  between  maximum  and  minimum  effectiveness  it 
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becomes  increasingly  incumbent  on  the  staff  to  safeguard  the  future,  not 
only  by  discovering  outstanding  younger  men  as  possible  successors,  but 
also  by  promoting  turnover  among  young  associates.  In  no  other  way  can 
u'e  maintain  the  high  standard  of  performance  set  by  our  present  staff.  It 
has  been  and  still  is  a  distinguished  group,  now  at  the  peak  of  its  powers. 

The  staff's  intra-university  work  has  gone  forward  during  the  year  with 
normally  telling  results,  and  performance  complementary  to  regularly 
expected  fulfillment  of  academic  routine  has  continued  at  a  high  level. 
Some  of  these  activities  and  their  products  call  for  special  mention. 

David  G.  Basile  published  an  article  on  "Agricultural  Sicily"  in  the 
April  number  of  Economic  Geography. 

Rollin  F.  Bennett  continued  part-time  research,  with  the  National  Bu- 
reau of  Economic  Research,  on  business  cycles  in  foreign  trade,  and  made 
a  report  to  the  Bureau's  Conference  on  Income  on  "The  Contribution  of 
International  Transactions  to  the  National  Income." 

Professor  B.  Haggott  Beckhart  continued  as  research  economist  for  the 
Chase  National  Bank,  and  gave  testimony  before  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  of  the  United  States  Senate. 

Professor  Ralph  H.  Blanchard  continued  as  chairman  of  the  Ques- 
tions-and-Answers  Panel,  Insurance  Conference,  American  Management 
Association;  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Estimate  of  Cost  of 
Automobile  Accident  Compensation  of  the  Casualty  Actuarial  Society; 
as  a  member  of  the  General  Educational  Committee  of  the  Insurance 
Society  of  New  York,  and  as  adviser  to  the  Committee  on  Fire  Insurance 
Rates  appointed  by  the  Superintendent  of  Insurance  of  New  York  State. 
He  is  also  serving  as  an  appointed  member  of  the  Huebner  Foundation 
for  Insurance  Education,  as  well  as  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Insur- 
ance Problems,  United  States  War  Department.  During  recent  months 
he  has  traveled  extensively  through  the  United  States  discussing  insur- 
ance problems  with  state  officials,  officers  of  insurance  companies,  in- 
surance technicians,  and  other  types  of  insurance  functionaries.  He 
recently  delivered  an  address  before  the  Fire  Underwriters'  Association 
of  the  Pacific,  in  San  Francisco,  and  was  elected  an  honorary  member  of 
that  association. 

Professor  James  C.  Bonbright  continues  to  serve  as  chairman  of  the 
Power  Authority  of  the  State  of  New  York,  has  been  elected  vice  presi- 
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dent  of  the  American  Economic  Association,  as  well  as  member  of  the 
special  committee  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund's  Survey  of  the  Rela- 
tions between  Government  and  the  Electric  Light  and  Power  Industry. 
His  brochure  on  Public  Utilities  and  the  National  Power  Policy  was  pub- 
lished by  Columbia  University  Press. 

Dr.  Victor  Z.  Brink  published  through  the  Ronald  Press  a  book  on 
Internal  Auditing,  an  article  in  the  Journal  of  Accountancy  on  "The  Need 
for  Single  Purpose  Statements,"  and  is  at  present  engaged  in  writing  as 
a  contributing  editor  to  the  Cost  Accounting  Handboo\,  to  be  published 
by  the  Ronald  Press. 

Professor  Paul  F.  Brissenden  has  served  as  one  of  the  members  repre- 
senting the  pubUc  on  the  Industry  Committee  of  the  Portable  Lamp  and 
Shade  Industry  under  the  provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act;  as 
arbitrator  of  certain  issues  in  controversy  between  the  American  Friends 
of  German  Freedom  and  the  German  Labor  Delegation;  as  arbitrator 
between  union  and  operators  in  the  cleaning  and  dyeing  industry;  and  as 
consultant  of  the  Office  of  Production  Management,  Washington,  D.  C. 
He  also  continued  to  serve  as  vice  chairman  and  economist  of  the  Mil- 
linery Stabilization  Commission  for  which  he  prepared  their  record 
biennial  report. 

Professor  Thomas  W.  Byrnes  delivered  an  address  at  Holy  Cross  Col- 
lege in  which  he  stressed  the  importance  of  broad  educational  background 
as  preparation  for  professional  work  in  accountancy. 

Professor  John  M.  Chapman  continued  to  serve  as  economic  adviser  to 
the  Bank  of  America,  completed  his  research  for  the  National  Bureau  of 
Economic  Research  with  the  publication  of  a  book  on  Commercial  Bankjs 
and  Consumer  Instalment  Credit,  and  with  Professor  Westerfield  of  Yale 
University  wrote  a  book  on  Branch  Bantling  to  be  published  by  Harper 
and  Brothers. 

Professor  James  L.  Dohr  continued  to  serve  as  receiver  of  the  New 
York,  Westchester  and  Boston  Railway  Co.,  as  chairman,  Committee  on 
Publication  of  the  American  Institute  of  Accountants,  having  general 
supervision  of  the  Journal  of  Accountancy,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Accounting  Procedure,  American  Institute  of  Accountants. 

Dr.  R.  Parker  Eastwood  published  a  book  on  Sales  Control  by  Quan- 
titative Methods. 
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Dr.  Eli  Ginzberg  published  a  review  of  Melvin's  Youth — Millions 
Too  Many?  in  the  Saturday  Review  of  Literature,  an  article  on  "The 
Unemployed,"  in  Technology  Review,  and  another  on  "Economic  Re- 
search," in  the  American  Economic  Review.  He  has  prepared  for  Harper 
and  Brothers  a  book  of  350  pages  on  Grass  on  the  Slag  Heaps — the  Story 
of  the  Welsh  Miners  and  another  on  What  Unemployment  Does  to  Peo- 
ple for  the  same  publishers.  A  third  on  Patterns  of  Labor  Leadership  is 
also  nearly  completed  for  publication.  During  the  course  of  the  year  he 
has  also  prepared  a  series  of  memoranda  relating  to  various  aspects  of 
unemployment  for  Federal,  state  and  local  officials,  and  officially  repre- 
sented the  American  Economic  Association  at  a  conference  on  Science, 
Philosophy,  and  Religion  in  Their  Relation  to  the  Democratic  Way  of 
Life,  and  published  a  note  on  these  proceedings  in  the  American  Eco- 
nomic Review. 

Benjamin  Graham  delivered  lectures  on  financial  topics  at  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  Institute  and  at  the  New  School  of  Social  Research. 
He  also  delivered  addresses  before  numerous  bodies  on  behalf  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  Economic  Stability,  and  appeared  as  an  expert  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  Government  in  several  tax  cases. 

Professor  Robert  M.  Haig  contributed  another  series  of  work  and  con- 
ference periods  to  Governor  Herbert  Lehman  on  the  Budget  for  the  State 
of  New  York  for  the  fiscal  year  1942. 

Professor  Howell  A.  Inghram  served  as  adviser  to  the  Committee  on 
Ethics,  American  Institute  of  Accountants,  and  continued  to  act  as  super- 
visor of  accounting  instruction  for  the  national  and  for  the  New  York 
chapters  of  the  American  Institute  of  Banking. 

Professor  Roy  B.  Kester  continued  to  serve  as  a  member  of  a  number  of 
important  committees  of  accounting  associations,  carried  forward  the  de- 
velopment of  a  series  of  accounting  texts,  and  delivered  addresses  before 
professional  accounting  societies. 

Professor  Frederick  C.  Mills  pubHshed  a  bulletin  on  The  Anatomy  of 
Prices,  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research;  a  comment  on  "The 
Challenge  of  Facts  in  Sumner,  To-day,"  Yale  University  Review;  an 
article  on  "The  Quest  for  Precision,"  the  University  of  Chicago  Press; 
and  his  presidential  address  at  the  fifty-third  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Economic  Association. 
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Professor  O.  S.  Morgan  carried  on  work  for  the  Greeks,  Bulgarians, 
and  Albanians  for  the  Near  East  Foundation,  and  contributed  his  efforts 
to  activities  for  Jewish  refugees  with  the  Jewish  Resettlement  Division  of 
the  National  Coordinating  Committee. 

Professor  Paul  H.  Nystrom  continued  to  serve  as  president  of  the 
Limited  Price  Variety  Stores  Association  and  of  the  New  York  Sales 
Executives  Club,  as  vice  president  in  charge  of  business  education  of  the 
American  Vocational  Association,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Federal  Ad- 
visory Board  for  Vocational  Education.  He  published  articles  on  "Mar- 
keting" and  on  "Retailing,"  in  the  Britannica  BooJ^  of  the  Year — 1^41;  on 
"Education  and  Training  for  Marketing,"  in  the  Annals  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science;  on  "Home  Economics  and 
Consumer  Education,"  in  the  Journal  of  Home  Economics;  and  on  "Eco- 
nomic Aspects  of  Consumer  Credit,"  in  Credit  Executive.  He  also  lec- 
tured before  the  Merchants  Association  of  San  Francisco,  and  delivered 
addresses  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Vocational  Association 
and  before  numerous  business  associations. 

Professor  John  E.  Orchard  continued  the  preparation  of  his  book  on 
the  industrialization  of  China,  and  since  May  i  has  been  serving  as  in- 
dustrial economic  adviser  with  the  Committee  on  Minerals  and  Metals, 
Priorities  Division,  Office  of  Production  Management,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dr.  Harlow  S.  Person  has  devoted  most  of  his  time  during  the  year 
to  consulting  service  associated  with  the  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion in  Washington.  He  published  two  papers :  "Research  and  Planning 
as  Functions  of  Administration  and  Management,"  in  Public  Admin- 
istration Review,  and  "Technological  Progress  in  Economic  Society," 
Michigan  Alumni  Quarterly  Review. 

Professor  J.  Russell  Smith,  through  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Co.,  published 
a  book  on  The  Devil  of  the  Machine  Age. 

Under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  George  B.  Roberts  the  banking  seminar 
conducted  its  highly  significant  annual  series  of  lectures  and  discussions 
on  financial  topics.  A  list  of  speakers  with  topics  follows:  Dr.  Harley  L. 
Lutz,  Professor  of  PubHc  Finance,  Princeton  University,  "Taxation  and 
National  Defense";  Dr.  Michael  A.  Heilperin,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  "An 
International  Monetary  Standard  and  Domestic  Economic  Stability"; 
Professor  Ludwig  von  Mises,  formerly  of  the  University  of  Vienna  and 
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the  Graduate  Institute  of  International  Studies  at  Geneva,  "The  Postwar 
Economic  and  Financial  Reconstruction  of  Europe";  Mr.  A.  Vere  Shaw, 
of  A.  Vere  Shaw  and  Company,  "Investment  Counsel :  Experience  and 
Practice";  Dr.  Gottfried  Haberler,  Professor  of  Economics,  Harvard 
University,  "Consumer  Instalment  Credit  and  Economic  Stability";  Mr. 
Percy  J.  Ebbott,  vice  president  of  the  Chase  National  Bank,  "Term  Loans 
by  Commercial  Banks";  Mr.  Robert  Warren,  of  the  Institute  for  Ad- 
vanced Study,  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  "Two  Percent";  Mr.  J.  H.  Riddle, 
economist  of  the  Bankers  Trust  Company,  "Excess  Reserves,  Credit  Con- 
trol, and  Inflation";  Mr.  Charles  R.  Whittlesey,  Visiting  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Finance  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  "Toward  a  Currency 
Policy  of  the  United  States";  Dr.  Otto  Jeidels,  of  Lazard  Freres  &  Com- 
pany, "New  Methods  of  Foreign  Trade  and  International  Payments"; 
Professor  Richard  M.  Bissell,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics,  Yale 
University,  "Costs,  Prices,  and  Investment";  Professor  Carl  S.  Shoup, 
Associate  Professor  of  Economics,  Columbia  University,  "Sources  of 
Taxation  for  the  Defense  Program";  Honorable  Joseph  D.  McGoldrick, 
Comptroller  of  the  City  of  New  York,  "Fiscal  Problems  of  New  York 
City";  Mr.  C.  B.  Upham,  Deputy  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  "The 
National  Banking  System  Today" ;  Dr.  Antonin  Basch,  Lecturer  at  Brown 
University,  "Foreign  Trade  between  Free  Countries  and  a  Europe  Dom- 
inated by  Germany";  Mr.  Wilbert  Ward,  assistant  vice  president.  Na- 
tional City  Bank  of  New  York,  "The  Problem  of  Frozen  Foreign  Funds"; 
Dr.  Kurt  Bloch,  of  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations,  "The  End  of  the  Yen 
Bloc";  Mr.  Glenn  G.  Munn,  economist,  Paine  Webber  and  Company, 
"Are  the  Organized  Exchanges  Indispensable  to  the  Security  Markets?" 

The  accounting  seminar  profited  by  the  contributions  of  outside  speak- 
ers as  follows:  Mr.  Robert  D.  Gracey,  of  Price,  Waterhouse  and  Co.,  "The 
First  Three";  Mr.  Edward  Kracke,  of  Haskins  and  Sells,  "Inventories — 
A  Critique  of  the  Statement  of  the  Research  Department  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Accountants";  Mr.  Alvin  R.  Jennings,  of  Lybrand,  Ross 
Bros,  and  Montgomery,  "Audit  Certificates";  Mr.  Robert  F.  Graham,  of 
Arthur  Andersen  and  Co.,  "The  Work  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  in  Relation  to  Accounting";  Mr.  Frederick  Horn,  of  Arthur 
Young  and  Co.,  "Report  Department  Procedure." 

Student  registration  was  forty  less  than  during  the  academic  year  1939- 
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40.  Registrants  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  further  declined  in  number  from 
183  to  168;  for  the  Master's  degree,  from  244  to  211;  for  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy,  from  thirty-six  to  thirty-three.  The  number  of 
special  or  unclassified  students  increased  from  seventy  to  eighty-one.  The 
decline  in  regular  matriculants,  coupled  with  the  increase  in  number  of 
unclassified  students,  is  partially  accounted  for  by  a  change  in  policy  in- 
volving the  placing  on  temporary  probation  of  an  enlarging  group  of 
students  who  under  earlier  practice  might  on  admission  have  been  given 
regular  status.  The  number  of  students  from  Columbia  College  taking 
courses  in  the  School  of  Business  increased  from  164  to  203. 

Residence  dispersion  of  students  continues  to  show  diminishing  range. 
During  1940—41,  69  percent  were  residents  of  New  York  State  as  against 
70  percent  for  the  academic  year  1939-40.  In  terms  of  previous  college 
affiliation,  171  came  from  other  divisions  of  Columbia  University.  Their 
distribution  for  the  past  four  academic  years  is  shown  in  Table  i. 

TABLE  1 

ENROLLMENT  FROM  INTRA-UNIVERSITY  SOURCES 


Academic 
Year 

193^37 
1937-38 

1938-39 
1939-40 

1940-41 


So      o    o       (3    8      - 


"« 


"TS 


cq      cqO     UU     Com     I^Dfcl     Ofi-co 


16 

132 

30 

2 

I 

10 

121 

I 

26 

6 

3 

10 

131 

30 

3 

2 

14 

81 

I 

16 

4 

e5 

6 

3 

189 

14 

I 

180 

II 

188 

I 

3 

123 

13 


17    18 


171 


From  outside  institutions,  forty  students  came  from  the  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York;  eighteen  each  from  Harvard  University  and  from 
New  York  University;  fourteen  from  Fordham  University;  twelve  from 
Brooklyn  College;  ten  from  Yale  University;  nine  each  from  Manhattan 
College  and  from  the  University  of  Vienna;  seven  from  Hunter  College; 
six  each  from  Cornell  University,  from  Dartmouth  College,  and  from 
Princeton  University;  five  each  from  the  University  of  Michigan,  from 
Ohio  State  University,  from  St.  John's  University  (New  York),  and  from 
the  University  of  Utah;  four  each  from  Adelphi  College,  from  the  Uni- 
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versity  of  California  (Berkeley),  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
from  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  from  the  University  of  Wisconsin; 
three  each  from  the  University  of  Chicago,  from  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity, from  New  York  State  Teachers  College,  from  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity, from  the  German  University  of  Czechoslovakia,  and  from  the 
University  of  Berlin.  Two  or  less  from  each  of  133  other  institutions  in 
this  country  and  from  outside  areas,  including  fifty-one  students  from 
thirty-eight  institutions  in  Austria,  Belgium,  China,  Canada,  Cuba, 
Czechoslovakia,  Egypt,  France,  Germany,^  Greece,  Hungary,  Italy,  Po- 
land, South  Africa,  Switzerland,  Turkey,  and  Yugoslavia.  Many  of  these, 
needless  to  say,  have  been  refugees  who  hope  to  remain  in  the  United 
States. 

The  Faculty  Committee  on  Employment,  through  its  secretary,  Anna 
D.  Hynd,  presents  a  report  of  activities  for  the  academic  year,  embodying 
the  following  data  with  interpretations  pointing  toward  revised  policy 
and  practice. 

The  Class  of  194 1  shows  a  higher  percentage  of  placement  prior  to  and 
immediately  following  Commencement  than  has  any  class  since  1930.  As 
of  June  15,  1 941,  75  percent  of  those  available  for  employment  had  been 
placed,  some  through  the  University  services  and  some  by  their  own 
efforts.  On  the  same  date  in  1940,  61  percent  of  the  graduating  class  had 
been  placed  and  in  1939,  45  percent  of  the  class  had  jobs.  Table  2  presents 
a  summary  of  the  employment  status  of  the  Class  of  1941  twelve  days 
after  Commencement. 

The  acceleration  of  business  activity  is  reflected  in  the  greater  number 
of  requisitions  received  from  employers  during  the  year — an  increase  of 
22  percent  over  the  1939-40  period.  Student  and  alumni  registrations  with 
the  committee  increased  50  percent  over  last  year;  the  number  of  refer- 
ences of  students  and  alumni  to  jobs  decreased  7  percent;  the  number  of 
placements  effected  increased  9  percent.  The  failure  of  references  and 
placements  to  increase  at  approximately  the  same  rate  as  registrations  and 
requisitions  is  the  result  of  a  disparity  between  the  character  of  the  de- 
mand and  the  character  of  our  supply.  Slightly  more  than  half  of  our 
requisitions  could  not  be  filled.  The  disparity  is  particularly  evident  in 
certain  fields.  For  example,  during  the  year  we  were  asked  by  seventy- 

^  Six  students  from  Germany  and  Czechoslovakia,  referred  to  above,  are  included. 
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TABLE  2 

EMPLOYMENT  STATUS  OF  SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS  GRADUATES 
OF  THE  CLASS  OF   I941 

Percent  of 
Availables 

B.S.  degrees  granted  1941 85 

Students  returning  for  graduate  study 2 

Students  called  for  military  service 8 

Students  not  available  for  other  reasons     .      .      .      .     i       11 

Students  available  for  placement 74 

Reported  employed  as  of  June  15 52  —  70 

Unemployed  and  imreported 22 

M.S.  degrees  granted  194 1  . 54 

Students  returning  for  further  study i 

Students  called  for  military  service 2 

Students  not  available  for  other  reasons     ....     3        6 

Students  available  for  placement  .      .         48 

Reported  employed  as  of  June  15 39  —  81 

Unemployed  and  unreported 9 

Total  degrees  granted  1941 139 

Students  returning  for  further  study 3 

Students  called  for  military  service 10 

Students  not  available  for  other  reasons      ....     4       17 

Students  available  for  placement 122 

Reported  employed  as  of  June  15 91  —  75 

Unemployed  and  unreported 31 

two  educational  institutions  to  make  recommendations  for  seventy-eight 
teaching  positions.  Of  these  we  were  able  to  fill  only  eleven  for  one  or 
another  of  the  following  reasons :  specification  by  institutions  that  candi- 
dates hold  the  Ph.D.  degree;  relatively  small  number  of  registrants  with 
Ph.D.  available;  low  salaries  offered;  failure  of  our  registrants  to  qualify 
for  the  openings  in  terms  of  the  specialties  called  for  or  the  personal  quali- 
fications desired.  In  the  field  of  statistics  and  research  we  filled  only  nine 
openings  out  of  a  possible  thirty-one,  largely  because  our  registrants  for 
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this  type  of  work  are  preponderantly  alumni  who  are  seeking  advance- 
ment over  present  positions,  and  the  openings  that  came  to  us  were  largely 
for  beginners.  These  alumni  represent  a  special  group  whose  present 
situation  has  its  roots  in  the  1924-29  period  when  a  large  number  of  both 
men  and  women  graduates  were  placed  in  statistical  and  research  work, 
most  of  them  with  banks,  brokerage  and  investment  houses.  The  unsatis- 
factory conditions  that  have  prevailed  in  the  financial  world  for  some  years 
now  lead  many  of  these  alumni  to  seek  new  types  of  business  enterprise  in 
which  to  employ  their  skills.  In  addition  to  teaching  and  statistics  and 
research,  we  found  calls  for  salesmen  extremely  difficult  to  fill,  owing  to 
the  compensation  arrangements  that  are  ofifered  for  nearly  all  selling  jobs 
that  come  to  us.  These  three  fields  account  for  ninety-three  of  the  127  jobs 
which  we  failed  to  fill  during  the  year. 

TABLE  3 

SUMMARY  OF  WORK  OF  THE  FACULTY  COMMITTEE  ON  EMPLOYMENT 
JUNE   16,   I94O-JUNE  15,   I94I 

Registrations  (new): 

Students 238 

Alumni 204 


Total 


442 


Requisitions  received  from: 

Business  firms 164 

Educational  institutions 72 

Governmental  agencies 8 

Total 244 

References  to  jobs: 

Students 231 

Alumni 133 

Total 364 

Placements  made: 

Students 84 

Alumni 33 


Total 


117 
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TABLE  4 

REGISTRATIONS  WITH  THE  FACULTY  COMMITTEE  ON  EMPLOYMENT,   194O-41 

Field                                                                                    Number  Percentage 

Accounting 109  24.7 

Teaching 49  "-o 

Statistics  and  research 44  9-9 

Advertising 42  9-5 

Merchandising 40  9.0 

Secretarial 35  8.0 

Training  groups 26  5.9 

Finance  and  banking 21  4.7 

Production  management 20  4.5 

Sales 18  4.0 

Insurance 7  1.5 

Law 5  I.I 

Industrial  relations 4  .9 

Foreign  trade 3  .7 

Transportation 3  .7 

Miscellaneous 16  3.9 

Total 442  loo.o 


TABLE  5 

REQUISITIONS  RECEIVED  AND  REFERENCES  AND  PLACEMENTS  MADE  BY 
THE  FACULTY  COMMITTEE  ON  EMPLOYMENT,   194O-4I 


Field 

Requisitions 
Number    Percent 

References 
Number    Percent 

Placements 
Number    Percent 

Teaching     . 
Accounting . 
Statistics  and  research 
Secretarial    . 

72 
63 

19 

29.5 

25.8 

12.7 

7.8 

78 
140 

36 
23 

20.9 

37-4 
9.6 
6.x 

II 

47 

9 

13 

9.4 
40.0 

7-7 
11.2 

Sales       .... 

10 

4.2 

6 

1-7 

Training  groups     . 
Advertising 

7 
6 

2.9 
2.3 

15 
10 

4.0 
2.6 

8 

2 

6.9 

1-7 

Insurance 

5 

2.1 

10 

2.6 

2 

1-7 

Administration 

5 

2.1 

7 

1.9 

I 

.8 

Finance  and  banking 
Merchandising  . 
Miscellaneous    . 

4 

3 

19 

1.6 
1.2 
7-8 

6 

15 
28 

1-7 
4.0 

7-5 

2 

5 

17 

1-7 

4-3 

14.6 

Total 


244 


lOO.O 


374 


117 


lOO.O 
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A  tabular  summary  of  the  committee's  activities  for  the  period  covered 
by  this  report  is  given  in  Table  3;  registrations  are  analyzed  in  Table  4; 
requisitions,  references,  and  placements  are  shown  in  detail  in  Table  5. 

Of  the  493  students  enrolled  in  the  School  of  Business  during  the  aca- 
demic year  1940-41,  193,  or  39  percent,  were  entirely  self-supporting; 
forty-five,  or  9  percent,  earned  more  than  half  of  their  expenses;  fifty- 
seven,  or  12  percent,  earned  some  portion  but  less  than  half  of  their  ex- 
penses; 199,  or  40  percent,  did  not  need  to  earn  any  part  of  their  funds 
while  in  school. 

Activities  supplementary  to  those  reported  in  tabular  form  engaged  a 
major  portion  of  the  committee's  efforts.  During  the  course  of  the  year 
over  four  hundred  students  were  interviewed  at  least  once,  and  more  than 
half  of  this  number  had  two  or  more  subsequent  interviews.  Formal 
registration  for  jobs  is  an  incidental  part  of  these  interviews,  the  primary 
object  of  which  is  to  stimulate  the  student's  thinking  about  his  own  voca- 
tional future.  Many  students  come  to  us  with  the  hope  that  the  answer  to 
the  question  "In  what  fields  do  you  get  the  greatest  number  of  calls?"  will 
indicate  to  them  in  what  direction  specialization  or  job-hunt  should  point. 
We  attempt  to  make  evident  the  skewness  of  this  approach  and  to  help 
the  student  to  realize  that  his  choice  should  be  an  individual  one,  made 
after  consideration  of  the  interest  and  aptitude,  as  well  as  the  economic 
factors,  affecting  his  own  situation.  The  majority  of  students  seem  to  need 
a  challenge  to  original  thinking  about  their  own  problems,  and  to  issue 
this  challenge  is  our  first  objective. 

Our  Occupational  Conference  program  was  again  carried  through  suc- 
cessfully, largely  because  of  the  interest  and  performance  of  an  excep- 
tional student  committee.  The  campus-wide  appeal  of  these  conferences 
is  apparent  by  the  attendance  of  some  nine  hundred  students  at  the  eight 
meetings  held  this  year.  Forty-eight  men  and  women  served  on  the 
panels,  several  of  them  coming  from  other  cities  in  order  to  do  so.  A  list 
of  topics  and  speakers  is  appended : 

OCCUPATIONAL  CONFERENCES,  I94I 

February  1 8    Six  Ways  to  Get  a  Job 

Speaker:  Paul  W.  Boynton,  employment  manager,  Socony  Vac- 
uum Oil  Co. 
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March  4  What  Every  Young  Graduate  Should  Know 

Speakers:  William  A.  Hance,  '38,  Columbia  University  Appoint- 
ments Office,  chairman;  Walter  J.  Ancker,  '39,  Socony  Vacuum 
Oil  Co.;  Ernest  G.  de  la  Ossa,  '37,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.;  Mary 
Dunne,  '34,  Compton  Advertising  Agency;  William  J.  John- 
ston, '40,  Connecticut  General  Life  Insurance  Co.;  Mary 
Kelleher,  '36,  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society;  Hilda  Love- 
man,  '37,  Newswee\;  Jeanne  Paul,  '39,  Lumber  Mutual  Cas- 
ualty Insurance  Co.;  Charles  H.  Schneer,  '40,  Columbia 
Pictures  Corp.;  and  William  J.  SmoUen,  '40,  United  States 
Steel  Export  Co. 

March  1 1         Opportunities  in  Marketing 

Speakers:  James  L.  Fri,  Toy  Manufacturers  Association,  chair- 
man; Morris  Rosenthal,  vice  president.  Stein  Hall  &  Co.; 
Henry  Meyer,  purchasing  agent.  General  Bronze  Co.;  Henry 
O.  Bergdahl,  merchandise  manager,  Associated  Merchandis- 
ing Corp.;  Herbert  Reichert-Mayer,  assistant  buyer,  R.  H. 
Macy  &  Co.;  Helen  Hyde,  director  of  employment,  R.  H.  Macy 
&  Co.;  and  Elsbeth  McKenzie,  Saks  Fifth  Avenue 

March  18        National  Defense 

Speakers:  Commander  Albert  S.  Rice,  U.S.N. ;  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander E.  F.  Plank,  U.S.N.;  Major  WiUiam  J.  Walsh,  Selec- 
tive Service  Board,  New  York  City;  Major  Ray  Perkins, 
representing  Commanding  General,  2d  Corps  Area;  Com- 
mander Don  F.  Smith,  Commanding  Officer,  Floyd  Bennett 
Field;  and  Lieutenant  Robert  A.  Merchant,  Jr.,  U.  S.  Marine 
Corps 

Women's  Part  in  National  Defense 

Speakers:  Lady  Kathrine  Sansom,  author;  Helen  Arbuthnot, 
British  Library  of  Information;  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Turner, 
American  Women's  Voluntary  Services 

March  25        Careers  in  Government,  Economic  Research,  and  Statistics 

Speakers:  Paul  J.  Kern,  president.  Civil  Service  Commission  of 
New  York  City;  C.  L.  Parry,  Bureau  of  Business  Research, 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co.;  Aryness  Joy,  chief,  Prices 
and  Cost  of  Living  Branch,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  United 
States  Department  of  Labor;  and  Ruth  Prince  Mack,  economist 

April  I  Advertising 

Speakers:  Gilbert  Goold,  Barton  &  Goold,  Inc.,  chairman;  Vivian 
Washburn  Graham,  Ruthrauf  &  Ryan;  S.  E.  Gill,  market 
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research  analyst;  and  Ashton  Dunn,  personnel  manager, 
National  Broadcasting  Co. 

April  8  Teaching 

Speakers:  Margaret  Morgan,  teaching  division,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Appointments  Office,  chairman;  Harry  J.  Carman, 
Board  of  Higher  Education,  New  York  City;  Arthur  V. 
Linden,  Teachers  College;  Donald  W.  O'Connell,  Columbia 
College;  and  Harry  B.  Fine,  preparatory  school  instructor 

April  15  Accounting 

Speakers:  Robert  D.  Gracey,  Price  Waterhouse  &  Co.,  chairman; 
William  V.  Sitterley,  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.;  J.  S.  Seidman, 
Seidman  &  Seidman;  Peter  Guy  Evans,  Morris  &  McVeigh; 
W.  J.  Horton,  General  Electric  Co.;  and  Frederick  E.  Horn, 
Arthur  Young  &  Co. 

It  might  at  this  time  be  profitable  to  review  some  of  the  work  that  the 
committee  has  been  attempting  to  do  during  recent  years.  Since  com- 
parable statistical  data  are  available  for  each  year  since  1930-31,  we  shall 
summarize  the  work  since  that  date.  The  present  secretary  has  been  with 
the  committee  since  1932-33. 

Since  1930-31, 1,712  students  and  1,403  alumni,  a  total  of  3,115  persons, 
have  been  registered  for  placement  by  the  committee.  During  the  same 
period  1,743  students  and  1,144  alumni  have  been  referred  to  jobs,  a  total 
of  2,887  persons.  Requisitions  received  from  employers  total  1,611.  These 
requisitions  called  for  2,249  individuals.  A  total  of  821  persons  has  been 
placed  in  jobs,  representing  587  students  and  234  alumni.  A  year-by-year 
tabulation  of  these  figures  is  given  in  Table  6. 

In  summarizing  the  development  of  our  work  over  the  past  eleven 
years  we  must  mention  again  the  fact  that  requisitions,  registrations,  ref- 
erences, and  placements  are  but  by-products  of  the  primary  job  that  we 
have  been  trying  to  do.  Much  of  what  we  believe  to  be  our  most  produc- 
tive work  cannot  be  listed  under  any  of  these  categories.  Our  concept  of 
the  placement  function  has  involved  more  than  the  simple  placing  of  a 
given  person  in  a  given  job.  We  have  attempted  to  help  the  individual 
to  prepare  himself  for  effective  placement  by  developing  an  awareness  of 
his  own  quahfications,  their  usefulness  in  the  business  world,  and  the 
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REGISTRATIONS  AND  REQUISITIONS  RECEIVED  AND  REFERENCES  AND  PLACEMENTS 

MADE  BY  THE   FACULTY   COMMITTEE  ON   EMPLOYMENT 

1930-31    TO    1940-41 


Registrations 

5       -g 

Requisitions 

References 

Pla 

•-> 

cements 

1 

H 

1 

'» 

'S 

■^1 

"5 

1 

'5 

la 

a. 
■a 

■3 

8 

■3 

Alum 
Total 

1930-31 

69 

69 

37 

19 

56 

43 

43 

14 

■  ■      14 

1931-32 

36 

36 

20 

12 

32 

25 

25 

35 

••      35 

1932-33 

59 

195 

254 

35 

5 

40 

43 

68 

III 

8 

10     18 

1933-34 

122 

148 

270 

79 

15 

9 

103 

85 

71 

156 

33 

16     49 

1934-35 

163 

81 

244 

80 

23 

15 

118 

228 

43 

271 

72 

12     84 

1935-36 

162 

85 

247 

148 

42 

13 

203 

231 

162 

393 

72 

29    lOI 

1936-37 

212 

379 

591 

182 

67 

II 

260 

262 

188 

450 

88 

31   119 

1937-38 

215 

121 

336 

143 

63 

II 

217 

169 

219 

388 

56 

36     92 

1938-39 

239 

88 

327 

89 

49 

10 

148 

183 

112 

295 

54 

31     85 

1939-40 

197 

102 

299 

124 

65 

II 

200 

243 

148 

391 

71 

36  107 

1940-41 

238 

204 

442 

164 

72 

8 

244 

231 

t,743 

133 
1,144 

364 
2,887 

84 

33  117 

Total 

1,712 

1,403 

3,115 

1,101 

432 

88 

1,611 

587 

234  821 

alternatives  that  may  be  open  to  him.  Further  than  that  we  have  tried  to 
combat  the  tendency  o£  students  to  consider  school  of  business  training 
as  purely  or  primarily  vocational,  and  have  urged  students  to  look  for  the 
broader  values  upon  v^^hich  the  Faculty  of  the  School  have  built  the  cur- 
riculum. We  have  encouraged  students  to  formulate  their  own  vocational 
objectives  without  reference  to  mass  movements  or  the  preconceptions 
engendered  by  family  or  community  standards.  We  have  attempted  to 
present  a  work  philosophy  by  which  to  develop  a  set  of  values  measuring 
the  contribution  of  the  worker  and  the  total  return  that  may  be  his,  re- 
gardless of  the  classification  of  the  job  he  is  doing.  The  increasing  pro- 
portion of  city-bred  boys  in  our  student  body,  many  of  whose  families 
expect  them  to  escape  the  stigma  of  worker  and  achieve  the  prestige  of 
professional  status,  has  created  a  placement  problem  of  no  small  magni- 
tude. The  conclusion  that  his  own  road  to  success  may  be  routed  from 
the  machine  shop,  the  shipping  department,  or  the  assembly  line  rather 
than  from  the  clerk's  desk  or  the  accountant's  ledger  is  not  a  palatable 
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one  for  such  students  and  those  who  reach  it  very  often  do  so  through 
great  travail. 

It  has  been  our  practice  to  promote  active  contact  between  students  and 
business  men  and  women  who  are  wiUing  to  discuss  personal  problems 
with  them  and  to  disclose  such  items  of  their  own  experience  as  may  be 
helpful  to  the  student.  Our  Occupational  Conference  program  has  served 
largely  to  this  end,  and  in  less  formal  fashion  we  have  supplemented  the 
work  of  the  conferences  by  arranging  personal  interviews  with  alumni 
and  with  other  business  practitioners  whose  background  of  experience 
would  make  advice  particularly  helpful  in  given  cases.  Where  the  stu- 
dent's problem  is  one  that  would  permit  alternative  solutions,  we  have 
tried  to  send  him  to  a  number  of  persons  so  that  he  might  weigh  the 
alternatives  and  cast  his  own  balance.  In  many  cases  this  decision-mak- 
ing procedure  has  been  of  greater  value  to  the  student  than  anything  we 
might  have  done  for  him. 

The  growth  of  our  Occupational  Conference  program  over  the  years 
has  been  a  source  of  satisfaction.  The  conferences  were  initiated  in  1926 
by  a  small  group  of  School  of  Business  alumni  for  the  purpose  of  dissem- 
inating occupational  information  to  the  students  of  the  School.  Many  of 
the  members  of  this  original  alumni  group  still  maintain  active  interest 
in  the  conferences.  Various  procedural  devices  were  tried  from  year  to 
year  until  the  panel  discussion  method  now  in  use  was  evolved.  In  1936 
the  Alumni  Association  of  Columbia  College  became  interested  and 
asked  that  Columbia  College  students  be  included  in  the  program.  Under 
the  coordinating  agency  of  the  Secretary  of  Appointments,  the  confer- 
ences, while  still  primarily  sponsored  by  the  School  of  Business  and 
Columbia  College,  are  now  a  recognized  campus-wide  activity,  and  each 
succeeding  year  has  seen  the  scope  of  their  influence  widened  to  include 
graduate  departments  and  other  schools  of  the  University. 

There  remain,  of  course,  many  pressing  problems  which  directly  con- 
cern the  committee's  placement  work.  Perhaps  the  most  fundamental 
of  these,  the  quantity  and  quality  of  supply,  is  a  matter  over  which  the 
committee  has  no  control.  But  this  leads  in  turn  to  a  problem  which  is 
our  very  direct  concern,  namely,  the  guidance  and  placement  of  those 
students  who  do  not  meet  the  requirements  that  are  set  by  employers  who 
have  organized  "training  groups"  for  which  they  recruit  college  men. 
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Placement  in  such  a  group  usually  offers  the  college  graduate  outstand- 
ing opportunities  for  training  and  advancement,  and  consequently  em- 
ployers are  interested  only  in  men  who  during  their  college  career  have 
given  evidence  of  ability  to  profit  by  opportunities  presented  and  to  as- 
sume leadership  of  their  fellows.  Any  student  blessed  with  a  good  average 
of  those  attributes  which  usually  characterize  the  "outstanding"  student 
presents  no  placement  problem  and  could  readily  secure  a  job  through 
his  own  efforts  even  if  the  University's  services  were  not  available.  Yet 
by  reason  of  the  nature  of  the  calls  that  come  to  us,  this  is  the  type  of 
student  who  is  most  frequently  placed  by  us.  We  are  gready  in  need  of 
widened  contacts  that  will  offer  opportunities  to  place  the  middle  50  per- 
cent of  the  class  in  suitable  jobs.  Demand  for  this  type  of  student  is  one 
which  under  ordinary  circumstances  will  not  often  come  to  us  but  which 
we  will  have  to  make  an  effort  to  establish. 

There  are  other  types  of  job  contact  which  could  be  developed  to  the 
advantage  of  students.  Positions  for  our  best  women  students  which  to 
some  degree  offer  the  same  kind  of  training  opportunities  that  are  avail- 
able to  men  should  be  sought.  Summer  apprenticeship  and  exploratory 
jobs  for  both  men  and  women  are  needed.  A  greater  number  of  contacts 
with  small  and  medium-sized  firms  both  in  New  York  and  in  other  cities 
would  undoubtedly  uncover  fine  opportunities  which  graduates  are  now 
missing.  It  is  our  hope  that  these  and  other  advances  may  be  made  in  the 
course  of  the  next  few  years. 

The  progress  we  have  made  has  been  possible  only  because  of  the  un- 
limited assistance  and  cooperation  that  have  been  given  us  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Faculty  of  the  School,  by  its  alumni  and  students,  by  Mr. 
Robert  F.  Moore,  Secretary  of  Appointments,  and  all  members  of  the  staff 
of  the  University  Appointments  Office,  by  persons  associated  with  other 
departments  of  the  University,  and  by  a  large  number  of  employers  and 
business  executives  in  this  and  other  cities. 

During  the  past  few  years  of  rapid  change  in  economic  and  social  con- 
ditions, with  their  accompaniment  of  shiftings  in  political  and  economic 
outlook  and  attitude,  it  is  inevitable  that  a  virile  and  thoughtful  teaching 
group  such  as  ours  should  magnify  its  divergences  of  viewpoint  toward 
the  problems  it  has  to  face  and  toward  the  policies  which  give  direction 
to  the  solving  of  those  problems.  Individual  expression  on  this  score  has 
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taken  sharper  focus  during  the  past  year  of  prospective  change  in  school 
administration  than  ever  before  in  the  twenty-five  years  of  our  activity. 
There  are  among  us  those  who  deprecate  the  broadness  of  our  conceptions 
and  practices  as  teachers  and  who  would  steer  our  effort  more  largely 
toward  the  training  of  technicians  and  practical  workers  for  the  various 
special  avenues  of  business  enterprise.  Others  defend  the  prevailing  school 
policy.  They  would  not  minimize  the  importance  of  fundamental  techni- 
cal preparation  but  would,  as  well,  stress  the  broader  public  relationships 
of  business  activity  and  attempt  to  prepare  students  to  meet  the  demands 
of  a  rapidly  changing  world  by  contributing,  as  far  as  may  be,  to  mobility 
and  capacity  for  adaptation  rather  than  to  fixity  of  status  and  prescription 
of  methods  and  practices. 

Resulting  discussion  among  faculty  members  has  at  times  drifted  into 
argument  involving  the  relationships  of  business  teaching  to  the  broader 
consideration  of  economic  problems  and  policies.  Some  have  gone  so  far 
as  to  charge  that  ours  is  not  a  school  of  business  but  a  school  of  economics. 
With  this  charge  in  mind  I  yield  to  the  temptation  to  write  a  short  screed 
in  defense  of  past  practices  and  in  furtherance  of  the  hope  that  these  may 
be  continued  at  least  until  our  rapidly  evolving  world  assumes  a  larger 
measure  of  fixity.  In  doing  this  I  fear  I  shall  summarize  or  paraphrase  or 
even  quote  utterances  made  by  me  in  various  quarters  throughout  the 
years.  I  do  so  with  regret  for  the  repetition,  but  without  apology  for  the 
drift  of  emphasis  and  viewpoint. 

As  a  matter  of  history  it  may  be  observed  that  schools  of  business  are 
largely  offshoots  of  departments  of  economics.  Our  teachers  have  been 
mainly  young  men  who  started  out  as  economists,  whose  interests  for 
one  reason  or  another  have  been  directed  to  the  teaching  of  business.  But 
now  for  some  years  this  old  order  of  things  has  been  passing.  The  demand 
for  teachers  of  business  subjects  has  mounted  so  rapidly  that  prospective 
teachers  of  business  are  more  and  more  focusing  their  preparatory  efforts 
on  the  primary  stuff  of  which  business  curricula  are  made,  and  less  and 
less  on  the  more  general  matter  which,  even  in  increasingly  specialized 
form,  has  developed  in  departments  of  economics.  Courses  in  economic 
theory  are  still  taken  by  those  who  plan  to  become  teachers  of  business, 
but  with  waning  interest,  and  too  often  with  merely  perfunctory  or  ritu- 
alistic concession  to  degree-getting  requirements.  Then,  too,  the  demands 
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of  adequate  specialization  in  particular  fields  of  business,  and  the  multi- 
plication of  practical  contacts  with  business — all  essential  and  definitely 
wholesome — are  contributing  to  the  same  result.  Furthermore,  we  are 
increasingly  recruiting  our  staffs  directly  from  the  personnel  of  business 
itself,  as  occasional  businessmen  develop  interest  in  education  and  find 
satisfaction  in  a  teaching  career.  It  should  be  noted  also  that  a  reverse 
movement  has  been  operative,  at  least  equally  strong  so  far  as  numbers 
are  concerned.  All  in  all  there  has  tended  to  develop  a  sharper  line  of  de- 
marcation between  faculties  of  business  and  faculties  of  economics,  with 
equally  distinct  spheres  of  interest  and  of  educational  emphasis;  and  in 
smaller  institutions  the  result  is  not  unlikely  to  be  the  old  story  of  the 
lion  and  the  lamb,  with  the  old  economics  department  playing  the  part 
of  the  lamb. 

There  seem  to  be  two  extremes  of  attitude  toward  relations  between 
schools  of  business  and  departments  of  economics.  One  is  based  on  a  view 
which  stresses  the  profit-making  objective  of  business  and  the  resulting 
desirability  of  concentrating  educational  effort  on  devices  directed  toward 
that  end.  The  other  extreme  disparages  this  emphasis  and  urges  the  im- 
portance of  saving  economics  from  the  insidious  encroachment  of  pri- 
vate-pecuniary upon  social-welfare  ideals.  With  true  Hegelian  perverse- 
ness  the  antithesis  of  ideals  becomes  a  practical  synthesis  in  action.  The 
proponent  of  the  first  view  would  confine  economics  to  its  own  little 
compartment  (preferably  a  prison  cell)  in  the  university  structure,  in 
order  to  free  the  school  of  business  for  its  task  of  training  for  business 
vocations.  The  advocate  of  the  opposing  view  would  keep  economics  in 
its  own  particular  bailiwick,  not  to  save  business  from  economics,  but  to 
save  economics  from  business.  Many  of  us  disagree  both  with  the  pre- 
conceptions and  with  the  practical  ends  reflected  in  these  extremes  of 
attitude.  In  my  own  view,  economics,  wherever  it  may  or  may  not  belong, 
does  belong  in  a  school  of  business.  Both  business  and  economics  need  to 
be  saved  from  themselves.  Without  the  presence  of  economics  in  some 
vital  form,  the  work  of  a  school  of  business  is  likely  to  degenerate  into 
detailed  description  of  business  organization  and  procedure,  with  no 
organizing  principle  other  than  the  possible  one  of  search  for  effective 
competitive  devices,  and  with  no  clear  vision  of  the  social  goal  of  busi- 
ness activity.  And  economics,  divorced  from  business,  is  too  likely  to 
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spend  itself  either  in  closet  philosophizing  by  traditional  modes,  alto- 
gether too  little  concerned  with  present  interests  in  a  shifting  world,  or 
in  fortifying  predilections  regarding  public  policy  with  broadly  garnered 
data  too  remote  from  the  intimate,  workaday  world  of  fresh  experience 
to  yield  much  more  than  a  crop  of  articles,  books,  and  book  reviews.  If 
schools  of  business  realize  their  opportunities,  the  economic  theory  of  the 
future  will  grow  out  of  their  researches  and  will  be  formulated  by  their 
teachers.  The  joining  of  socially  motivated  thinking  to  a  knowledge  of 
concrete,  shifting  reality,  such  as  can  be  effected  in  a  school  of  business, 
may  well  escape  the  puttering  of  the  strict  vocationalist  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  futility  of  the  closet  philosopher  on  the  other.  The  foundations  of 
wise  business  policy  can  be  laid  in  this  as  in  no  other  way. 

There  is  much  to  be  learned  in  these  relations  from  a  survey  of  the 
evolution  of  professional  education  in  other  fields  than  ours.  All  profes- 
sional schools  seem  to  have  been  founded  in  recognition  of  need  for  organ- 
ized institutional  provision  as  a  substitute  for  earlier  exclusive  reliance 
on  apprenticeship  arrangements.  In  the  main,  the  early  schools  were  iso- 
lated from  other  educational  schools,  were  under  proprietary  or  commer- 
cial control,  and  were  colored  or  dominated  by  pecuniary  considerations. 
In  the  United  States  the  association  of  professional  schools  with  univer- 
sities is  comparatively  recent.  Education  for  the  law  has  been  longest 
under  university  control.  Engineering  education  did  not  become  a  uni- 
versity enterprise  until  after  the  Civil  War,  Medical  education  was  propri- 
etary in  character  until  within  fifty  years  of  our  time.  The  early  medical 
departments  of  universities  were  only  nominally  existent  until  about  1890. 
After  this  date  the  great  universities  gradually  accorded  medical  educa- 
tion a  place  of  prime  importance.  Pharmacy  has  had  university  support 
and  interest  for  about  forty-five  years;  education  for  only  forty  years;  and 
dentistry  for  a  still  shorter  period,  with  proprietary  competition  still  vig- 
orous. Journalism,  architecture,  social  work,  and  business  are  still  more 
youthful  newcomers. 

The  most  striking  change  of  emphasis  in  the  transition  from  the  pro- 
prietary-vocational quality  of  the  early  schools  to  the  university-profes- 
sional quality  of  the  better  schools  of  our  day  is  the  focusing  of  aims  upon 
social  as  distinguished  from  purely  private  ends  in  the  education  of  prac- 
titioners. The  art  of  healing  (or  better,  relieving)  is  still  a  beneficent  art; 
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but  the  newer  emphasis  is  on  pubhc  health,  and  the  dominant  interest  of 
the  medical  profession  is  becoming  that  of  promoting  knowledge  of 
hygiene  and  in  furthering  conditions  which  tend  to  minimize  the  need 
for  the  medical  practitioner.  The  same  trend  of  group  purpose  may  be 
noted  in  the  younger  profession  of  dentistry,  where  public  school  dental 
clinics  and  related  provision  reveal  the  new  preventive  emphasis.  Engi- 
neering education,  which  has  shown  signs  of  becoming  more  and  more 
technically  descriptive  and  detailed,  seems  to  be  turning  again  to  larger 
emphasis  on  fundamentals,  including  recognition  of  the  pervading  im- 
portance of  human  relations  in  industry.  Even  "industrial  engineering" 
is  emerging  from  its  astrological  stage. 

But  the  most  striking  example  of  correlation  between  professional 
quality  and  social  purpose  is  to  be  seen  in  schools  of  law.  Here  develop- 
ments had  gone  so  far  by  1925  that  Lord  Haldane,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
British,  American,  and  Canadian  bars  in  London,  made  the  comment 
that  we  in  the  United  States  have  been  fortunate  in  bridging  the  gap 
between  jurisprudence  and  the  practice  of  the  law;  that  our  schools  of 
law  have  translated  law  into  terms  of  the  society  out  of  which  it  has 
sprung,  with  truly  remarkable  results;  and  what  is  true  of  the  better 
schools  of  law  may  in  a  measure  be  said  of  the  better  university  profes- 
sional schools  in  other  fields. 

Professor  R.  J.  Leonard,  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  in 
an  address  delivered  some  fifteen  years  ago  made  the  following  signifi- 
cant comment : 

What  does  it  mean  that  now  in  the  ten  leading  American  universities,  enroll- 
ing 87,000  students,  50,000  are  registered  in  professional  schools,  directly  pre- 
paring for  professional  careers?  It  means,  in  a  few  years,  50,000  men  and 
women  released  for  trained  leadership,  free  from  the  bias  of  creed,  free  from 
the  blight  of  pseudo-science,  free  from  the  curse  of  the  mere  technician;  prac- 
titioners imbued  to  a  certain  extent,  we  trust,  with  university  ideals  of  culture, 
of  service,  and  of  public  devotion.  From  among  them  will  arise  lawyers  and 
business  men  who  are  also  economists,  teachers  who  are  also  educators,  engi- 
neers who  are  nation-builders,  physicians  who  are  humanitarians,  and  clergy- 
men who  are  social  leaders. 

Schools  of  business  have  not  yet  forgotten  their  origins  in  departments 
of  economics.  They  seem  now  to  be  drifting  away  from  remembrance  of 
this  relationship,  and  the  drift  may  carry  many  of  them  a  long  way  from 
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their  early  course.  But  eventually,  without  losing  any  more  recently  ac- 
quired values,  they  will  be  caught  again  in  the  common  stream  of  purpose 
which  has  come  to  give  direction  to  the  thought  and  practice  of  leaders 
in  other  professional  fields.  Efficiency  guided  by  wise  social  purpose  will 
be  their  goal. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

RoswELL  C.  McCrea, 
June  50,  jg4i  Dean 
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To  the  President  of  the  University: 

Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the  condition  and 
progress  of  the  School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery  during  the  year  ending 
June  30, 1 941. 

Two  hundred  and  forty-seven  applications  for  admission  to  the  four- 
year  courses  were  received;  fifty-nine  men  and  one  woman  were  accepted 
and  matriculated.  Fifty-one  seniors  were  graduated  with  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  on  June  3.  Three  of  these  had  previously 
received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  and  completed  the  special 
two-year  course  which  permits  graduates  of  approved  medical  schools  to 
receive  the  full  course  of  training  for  both  the  M.D.  and  the  D.D.S.  degree 
in  six  years. 

The  Ewell  Prize  Medal  was  awarded  to  George  Henry  Martin,  the 
Rowe  Wiberg  Alumni  Medal  to  Alexander  Leff,  the  Award  for  Pro- 
ficiency in  Dentistry  for  Children  to  George  Henry  Martin,  the  Alpha 
Omega  key  to  Jack  S.  Klatell,  the  Sigma  Epsilon  Delta  award  to  Irving 
Kittay,  and  the  Van  Woert  Scholarship  award  to  Alvin  Mund. 

Thirty-seven  postgraduate  students  enrolled  during  the  academic  year 
1940-41.  Twenty-five  were  admitted  as  candidates  for  the  certificate  of 
proficiency  in  orthodontics  and  one  for  the  certificate  of  proficiency  in 
oral  surgery.  Eleven  dentists  received  the  certificate  of  proficiency  in  or- 
thodontics during  the  year. 

The  following  short  courses  were  given  to  practitioners  under  Univer- 
sity Extension:  "Histopathology  of  the  Periodontal  Tissues";  "Periodon- 
tal Technique";  "Maxillofacial  Surgery";  "Dental  Diagnosis";  "Twin 
Wire  Mechanism  in  Orthodontics."  The  four-day  course  on  the  histo- 
pathology of  the  periodontal  tissues,  under  Dr.  Bernard  Gottlieb,  formerly 
of  Vienna,  marked  the  first  occasion  when  an  Extension  teacher  has  been 
invited  to  give  work  in  this  field  in  the  School. 

The  two-weeks'  course  in  maxillofacial  surgery,  given  by  the  Oral  Sur- 
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gery  Division,  was  particularly  important  at  this  time,  as  it  was  designed 
for  dental  surgeons  who  are  in,  or  expecting  to  enter,  one  of  the  military 
services.  The  course  had  the  hearty  endorsement  of  Brigadier  General 
Fairbank,  of  the  Army  Dental  Corps,  and  Captain  Alfred  Knox,  of  the 
Navy  Dental  Corps.  Professor  Douglas  Parker,  as  chairman  of  a  special 
committee,  arranged  the  course  and  received  the  generous  and  hearty 
support  of  a  highly  talented  group  of  teachers  from  both  the  Dental  and 
Medical  School  Faculties.  The  student  body  was  made  up  of  dental  sur- 
geons from  eight  states,  coming  from  as  far  as  the  Pacific  coast  and  from 
two  foreign  countries.  The  course  was  so  enthusiastically  received  that  it 
may  be  repeated  next  year. 

For  several  months  it  appeared  that  the  Selective  Service  Act  would 
make  it  necessary  to  close  the  dental  schools,  because  very  few  men  were 
willing  to  risk  having  their  professional  training  interrupted  or  termi- 
nated by  an  indefinite  period  of  military  activity.  Fortunately,  it  was 
reahzed  that  if  the  supply  of  dental  students  who  would  normally  be 
graduated  into  the  profession  were  reduced  through  their  induction  into 
service  in  a  nonprofessional  capacity,  there  would  be  an  increasing  reduc- 
tion of  dentists  available  for  military  service  as  well  as  an  aggravation  of 
the  present  national  shortage.  With  the  recommendation  from  Selective 
Service  headquarters  that  the  supply  of  dentists  not  only  be  maintained, 
but  encouraged  to  grow,  and  that  students  who  give  reasonable  promise 
of  becoming  qualified  dentists  be  deferred  until  the  completion  of  their 
professional  training,  applications  have  returned  to  nearly  the  normal 
numbers. 

Five  members  of  the  teaching  staff  have  been  granted  leaves  of  absence 
to  serve  in  the  Dental  Corps  of  the  Army  and  Navy.  Dr.  Robert  C.  Devine 
is  in  service  with  the  Army,  and  Drs.  William  C.  Wohlfarth,  Gerard 
Courtade,  Richard  G.  Carson,  and  Joseph  R.  Horn  are  with  the  Navy. 

Facilities  of  the  School  were  made  available  to  the  First  District  Dental 
Society  for  a  postgraduate  course  in  military  and  civilian  first  aid  on 
Friday  evenings  in  October.  Also  the  Alumni  Association  used  the  School 
quarters  at  various  times  during  the  year  for  lecture  series  on  phases  of 
dentistry  of  particular  interest  to  practitioners. 

The  Courses  for  Dental  Hygienists  registered  forty-one  students  in  the 
1940-41  class.  One  student  withdrew  in  November,  and  one  was  dropped 
in  January,  leaving  a  total  of  thirty-nine  graduates  in  June. 
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The  work  of  the  three  cHnics,  which  are  maintained  for  the  training  of 
the  dental  hygiene  students  in  oral  prophylaxis,  was  carried  on  as  in 
former  years.  The  adult  clinic,  located  at  the  Medical  Center,  treated 
1,893  patients;  the  clinic  located  in  the  Pupin  Physics  Laboratories  at 
I20th  Street  and  Broadway  treated  1,375  patients;  and  the  children's 
clinic,  at  15  Amsterdam  Avenue,  treated  1,898  patients,  making  a  total 
of  5,166  patients  who  were  treated  during  the  year  at  the  three  clinics. 

Professor  Charles  F.  Bodecker  has  issued  a  third  and  enlarged  edition 
of  his  popular  text  on  Fundamentals  of  Dental  Histology  and  Embryol- 
ogy, and  Professor  Lester  R.  Cahn  has  published  a  book  entitled  The 
Pathology  of  the  Oral  Cavity.  Associate  Professor  Lewis  R.  Stowe  has 
collaborated  in  the  preparation  of  the  eleventh  edition  of  Holt's  Diseases 
of  Infancy. 

Professor  Moses  Diamond  was  called  upon  to  use  his  expert  knowledge 
of  dental  anatomy  at  an  important  murder  trial  in  identifying  seven  badly 
incinerated  specimens  obtained  from  the  ashpit  of  an  apartment  house 
furnace  as  human  teeth  from  a  person  of  about  ten  years  of  age. 

Professors  Lester  R.  Cahn,  Henry  S.  Dunning,  and  Leroy  L.  Hartman 
lectured  to  the  students  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  on 
problems  associated  with  dental  disease,  and  the  clinical  departments  of 
the  Medical  School  have  continued  to  cooperate  wholeheartedly  with  the 
Dental  School  in  demonstrating  clinical  material  utilizable  for  the  prac- 
tice of  better  dentistry. 

Undergraduate  dental  students  have  undertaken  research  problems  in 
practically  all  departments  and  divisions  of  the  School.  The  theses  pre- 
sented by  the  seniors  were  of  such  high  quality  that  arrangements  are 
being  made  for  the  pubHcation  of  many  of  them  in  scientific  journals. 

Instruction  to  first  year  students  in  microscopic  and  gross  anatomy  has 
been  given  without  any  major  changes.  In  addition  to  the  fundamental 
courses.  Professors  William  M.  Rogers  and  Harry  H.  Shapiro  have  given 
a  course  in  applied  anatomy  of  the  head  and  neck  to  third  year  students. 
This  consists  of  lectures  and  demonstrations  with  special  application  to 
problems  in  the  major  fields  of  dentistry.  Dr.  Ruth  A.  Miller  has  con- 
tinued to  give  her  course  on  the  head  and  neck  to  graduate  students  in 
orthodontics  and  oral  surgery.  Professors  Rogers  and  Shapiro  are  actively 
engaged  in  fundamental  research  problems,  working  independendy  and 
in  collaboration  with  other  members  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Dental  School. 
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The  teaching  program  of  the  Diagnosis  Division  has  progressed  satis- 
factorily. Because  of  changing  concepts  in  the  field  of  dental  infections, 
based  on  new  investigations,  more  emphasis  was  placed  on  this  phase  of 
diagnosis.  A  method  of  study,  new  to  this  division  but  used  successfully 
in  oral  radiology  for  several  years,  was  introduced  in  teaching  "differen- 
tial diagnosis."  One  or  two  diseases  were  assigned  as  topics  to  each  student. 
The  class  was  provided  with  an  outline  and  a  mimeographed  example  of 
how  to  prepare  the  subject  material  obtained  from  lectures  and  outside 
reading.  Two  or  three  references  to  the  literature  were  also  furnished  to 
serve  as  a  starting  point.  Each  student  was  required  to  submit  a  detailed 
discussion  of  his  topic  to  an  editorial  committee  composed  of  three  mem- 
bers of  the  class.  These  papers,  after  being  edited  by  the  committee,  were 
reviewed  at  least  twice,  once  by  the  committee  alone,  the  second  time  by 
Professor  Rosenstein  and  other  members  of  the  Diagnosis  staff.  The 
material  thus  gathered  was  finally  assembled  and  printed  as  a  book  to  be 
used  for  home  study.  Much  credit  for  the  success  of  this  undertaking  is 
due  to  Professor  Rosenstein.  The  new  atlas  of  x-ray  photographs  is  enter- 
ing its  final  stages.  In  this  project,  instructive  x-ray  films  have  been 
collected  over  a  period  of  years,  and  are  now  being  photographed  and 
compiled.  It  is  of  interest  that  this  method  of  teaching  x-ray  diagnosis 
was  originated  in  this  division. 

In  bacteriology  the  changes  in  the  second  year  course  for  dental  stu- 
dents, as  projected  in  last  year's  report,  have  been  instituted  successfully. 
Five  new  lectures  given  by  Dr.  Rosebury  dealt  with  the  greening  and 
anaerobic  streptococci,  the  aciduric  bacteria,  the  leptotrichia  and  actino- 
mycetes,  the  Gram-negative  anaerobes,  and  the  "commensal"  spirochetes. 
The  lectures  covered  the  nature  and  classification  of  each  of  these  groups 
of  microorganisms,  and  their  activities,  pathogenic  and  other,  in  relation 
to  the  mouth  and  other  body  areas.  Replacing  lectures  on  specialized  sub- 
jects which  are  of  more  value  to  the  medical  than  to  the  dental  students, 
these  lectures  help  to  orient  the  whole  course  toward  the  special  needs  of 
dental  students  without  the  sacrifice  of  fundamentals. 

Professor  Maxwell  Karshan  has,  as  in  previous  years,  been  responsible 
for  the  instruction  of  first  year  dental  students  in  biochemistry.  In  this  he 
has  been  assisted  by  Dr.  Eli  H.  Siegel  and  Mrs.  Marjorie  Stetten,  both 
of  whom  are  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  bio- 
chemistry. 
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The  Orthodontic  Division  has  continued  to  fill  a  real  need  by  offering 
a  number  o£  short  intensive  courses  for  orthodontic  practitioners.  Men 
o£  national  reputation  have  been  secured  to  present  their  material  to  the 
students,  and  in  several  instances  the  teachers  have  requested  that  the  com- 
pensation due  them  from  University  Extension  be  turned  over  to  the  fund 
for  research  in  orthodontics. 

The  plan  of  Professor  Bodecker  to  bring  about  a  closer  understanding 
between  dental  teachers  and  state  licensing  boards  has  progressed  by 
means  of  articles  in  the  Journal  of  Denial  Education,  of  which  he  is  now 
associate  editor.  The  realization  of  this  common  interest  resulted  in  a 
one-day  meeting  of  these  two  groups  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  licen- 
sure and  dental  education. 

The  research  activities  of  the  Dental  School  sta£F  have  been  making 
greater  strides  than  it  has  been  generally  suspected.  In  fact,  the  individual 
staff  member  has  not  realized  how  great  our  progress  has  been.  An 
analysis  of  the  dental  research  activities  in  the  United  States,  published 
by  J.  F.  Volker  in  the  February,  1941,  issue  of  the  Journal  of  Dental 
Education,  shows  that  Columbia  University  heads  the  list  in  the  number 
of  papers  published  in  the  Journal  of  Dental  Research  in  the  years  1936— 
40.  We  were  second  to  the  University  of  Rochester  in  the  number  of 
papers  presented  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  International  Association 
for  Dental  Research  for  the  same  space  of  time.  Volker  concludes :  "Of 
the  individual  schools,  Columbia  and  Rochester  are  the  most  active  re- 
search centers."  This  means  that  our  school  heads  the  list  of  teaching 
institutions,  because  Rochester  is  engaged  purely  in  research. 

The  policy  of  the  Columbia  Dental  School  has  long  been  directed  to- 
ward stimulating  research  and  has  given  its  staff  the  equipment  and  time 
to  follow  this  trend.  Staff  members  have  been  allowed  opportunity,  not 
only  for  investigation,  but  also  to  attend  research  meetings,  for  it  was 
realized  that  research  is  the  foundation  of  the  future  progress  of  den- 
tistry. In  line  with  this  thought,  bimonthly  seminars  have  been  held 
which  have  stimulated  frequent  healthy  discussions. 

The  subjects  under  investigation  by  the  staff  are  many,  and  attack 
problems  of  dentistry  from  numerous  angles.  In  the  Division  of  Dentistry 
for  Children,  Professor  Ewing  C.  McBeath  is  continuing  the  vitamin  D 
study  on  more  than  eight  hundred  children  in  three  institutional  homes, 
to  determine  the  relative  effectiveness  of  different  forms  of  vitamin  D, 
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and  to  obtain  a  more  accurate  minimal  dosage  of  vitamin  D  in  dental 
caries  control.  Professor  Lewis  R.  Stowe  is  making  a  clinical  study  of  the 
teeth  and  jaws  in  erythroblastic  anemia  and,  in  collaboration  with  Pro- 
fessor Daniel  E.  Ziskin,  a  study  of  the  teeth  of  congenital  syphilitics. 

Professor  Lester  R.  Cahn,  of  the  Oral  Pathology  Division,  has  been 
working  on  the  dynamics  of  inflammation  and  the  application  of  such 
knowledge  to  the  treatment  of  oral  lesions,  especially  those  associated 
with  periapical  disease.  Professor  Henry  Bartels  has  carried  on  a  bacterio- 
logical investigation  of  sterilization  methods  in  the  dental  office,  and  has 
made  a  bacteriological  appraisal  of  some  of  the  materials  used  in  root 
canal  therapy. 

The  research  activities  of  the  Diagnosis  Division  have  progressed  favor- 
ably. Professor  Ziskin  has  reported  on  the  effects  of  dilantin  (dilantin 
sodium  hydantoinate)  on  the  gingival  tissues  of  both  children  and  adults, 
in  collaboration  with  Professor  Stowe  and  Dr.  ZegarelU.  Supplementing 
the  clinical  aspects  is  an  animal  study  dealing  with  the  chemical  analyses 
of  the  gingival  tissues  for  the  recovery  of  the  injected  drug,  in  collabora- 
tion with  Professor  Karshan.  A  report  was  issued  on  the  effect  of  the  male 
sex  hormone  on  the  gingival  and  oral  mucous  membranes  of  monkeys 
and  humans,  males  and  females,  and  is  now  in  press.  Patients  from  the 
Babies  Hospital  (courtesy  of  Professor  Mcintosh  and  Dr.  Bruch)  and  the 
Endocrine  Clinic  (courtesy  of  Professor  Pardee  and  Drs.  Schoenfeld  and 
Kenyon)  are  being  studied  from  the  standpoint  of  the  hyperthyroid 
and  hypothyroid  conditions,  hypogonad,  pseudo-Froehlich  syndrome,  and 
other  endocrine  abnormalities.  These  are  being  observed  for  effects  on 
growth  and  developments  of  the  oral  structures,  including  changes  in 
the  oral  mucosa.  Professor  Rosenstein  is  studying  the  etiology  of  aphthous 
stomatitis.  Dr.  Zegarelli  is  studying  the  origin  of  epithelial  tumors  of  the 
jaws  of  a  group  of  mice  from  the  Maude  Slye  colony  of  the  University  of 
Chicago.  He  is  also  conducting  a  clinical  study  of  pulp  vitality,  using 
electrical  stimulation  with  an  instrument  devised  in  the  Diagnosis  Divi- 
sion. Part  of  this  experiment  is  in  collaboration  with  Professor  Oman,  of 
the  Division  of  Operative  Dentistry.  Dr.  Zegarelli  is  also  doing  a  study  on 
desquamative  gingivitis  in  collaboration  with  Professor  Ziskin. 

In  the  Department  of  Bacteriology  an  improved  and  simplified  method 
for  isolation  and  pure  cultivation  of  mouth  spirochetes  has  been  developed 
by  Professor  Theodor  Rosebury  and  Miss  Genevieve  Foley.  Exudates 
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containing  the  mixed  fusospirochetal  flora  are  planted  by  a  special  tech- 
nique in  small  Petri  plates  containing  a  medium,  the  basis  of  which  is  the 
serum  ultrafiltrate  used  by  Simms  for  tissue  culture  and  by  Sanders  for 
virus  cultivation.  Successful  primary  cultures  contain  spirochetes  growing 
apart  from  bacteria  in  a  manner  such  as  to  permit  their  isolation  and 
maintenance  in  pure  culture  without  difficulty.  Several  pure  strains  of 
spirochetes  have  been  isolated  during  a  short  period  and  are  being  main- 
tained in  pure  culture.  A  paper  giving  details  of  the  method  is  now  in 
press.  The  medium  has  also  been  used  successfully  for  the  isolation  of 
anaerobes  other  than  spirochetes  from  the  fusospirochetal  flora ;  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  method  will  facilitate  a  more  adequate  study  of  the 
nature  and  properties  of  this  poorly  understood  group  of  microorganisms 
than  has  hitherto  been  possible.  The  method  will  also  be  tested  for  its 
possible  usefulness  as  an  aid  in  the  diagnosis  of  extra-oral  f uso-spirochetal 
infection. 

Professor  Maxwell  Karshan,  in  the  Department  of  Biochemistry,  in 
collaboration  with  Dr.  Benjamin  Tenenbaum,  has  continued  the  investi- 
gation of  the  etiology  of  periodontoclasia.  A  study  is  being  made  also  of 
the  blood  and  saliva  of  patients  whose  remaining  teeth,  at  least  twelve, 
are  to  be  extracted  because  of  advanced  destruction  of  alveolar  bone. 
Analyses  are  made  before  extractions  are  started,  and  after  healing  of  the 
gingiva  has  taken  place.  It  may  be  possible  by  this  procedure  to  differen- 
tiate between  systemic  and  local  causes  of  this  disease.  Dr.  Eli  H.  Siegel 
is  continuing  his  studies  of  the  production  of  acid  from  carbohydrate  by 
the  action  of  microorganisms  associated  with  dental  decay. 

Two  research  projects  are  being  carried  on  in  the  Division  of  Ortho- 
dontics : 

1.  A  new  series  of  experimental  treatments  on  monkeys  is  being  per- 
formed under  the  supervision  of  Professor  Leuman  M.  Waugh  by  Dr. 
Carl  Breitner  (as  a  partial  requirement  for  his  thesis)  to  study  the  effects 
of  various  therapeutic  means  on  the  position  and  shape  of  the  mandible. 

2.  The  research  work  recently  started  by  Professors  Bodecker  and  Lef- 
kowitz,  showing  the  effects  on  enamel  caused  by  cementation  of  ortho- 
dontic bands,  is  being  extended  by  Dr.  Donald  B.  Waugh  and  Dr.  Orville 
Hankins,  postgraduate  student  in  orthodontics  (as  a  partial  requirement 
for  the  latter 's  thesis) . 

In  addition  to  the  usual  teaching  functions  of  the  staff  of  the  Prosthetic 
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Division,  Dr.  Morell  D.  McKenzie  and  Professor  Donald  J.  W.  Mc- 
Laughlin have  contributed  in  an  investigation  of  the  acryUc  materials, 
Dr.  McKenzie  in  a  continuance  of  the  study  of  making  the  material  itself, 
and  Professor  McLaughlin  in  the  application  of  the  plastic  materials  to 
crown  and  bridge  prosthesis. 

We  are  still  handicapped  in  our  efforts  to  solve  the  fundamental  prob- 
lems of  dental  disease,  not  by  the  inability  or  lack  of  interest  in  these 
problems  on  the  part  of  our  staff,  but  by  the  lack  of  adequate  facilities  and 
financial  aid  for  the  support  of  our  research  projects  and  the  extension  of 
our  teaching  programs. 

Publication  of  the  causes  of  rejection  of  selectees  under  the  Selective 
Service  system  indicates  a  serious  challenge  to  the  public  as  well  as  to  the 
dental  profession.  The  largest  single  cause  of  unfitness  for  military  duty 
is  that  of  dental  defects  (21  percent).  These  facts  have  long  been  known 
to  the  profession,  but  as  yet  no  comprehensive  program  of  dental  health 
and  preventive  dentistry  has  been  put  into  operation.  The  situation  points 
to  the  need  of  more  intensive  fundamental  research  in  dentistry  and  a 
wider  application  of  existing  knowledge  in  the  alleviation  and  treatment 
of  the  known  causes  of  dental  defects. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WiLLARD  C.  RaPPLEYE, 

Dean 
June  JO,  79^7 
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SCHOOL  OF  LIBRARY  SERVICE 
REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  I94I 

To  the  President  of  the  University 
Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  the  following  report  on  the  work  of  the 
School  of  Library  Service  for  the  academic  year  1940-41. 

During  the  year,  as  shown  in  Table  i,  991  students  were  registered  for 
one  or  more  courses  in  library  service  and  book  arts,  a  reduction  of  about 
6^  percent  from  the  preceding  year.  Of  this  number  seventy-four  took 
courses  given  through  University  Extension,  a  slightly  larger  decrease; 
508  were  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  and  179  for  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Science;  twenty-five  were  candidates  for  the  profes- 
sional certificate.  Registration  in  the  1940  Summer  Session  was  518,  of 
whom  270  were  candidates  for  the  first  professional  degree,  118  for  the 
Master  of  Science  degree,  and  eighteen  for  the  certificate,  while  ninety- 
seven  were  nonmatriculated  or  special  students.  Some  of  these  will  even- 
tually matriculate  for  a  degree. 


TABLE 

1 

REGISTRATION  STATISTICS 

1935-36 

1936-37 

1937-3S 

1938-39 

1939-40 

1940—41 

Summer  Session   .    .    . 
Winter  Session     .    . 
Spring  Session  .    .    .    . 

454 
369 
405 

444 
368 

393 

464 

434 
442 

543 
500 

497 

569 
500 

494 

518 

454 
452 

Total  registration 
(excluding  dupli- 
cations)     .    .    .    . 
Degrees  granted   .    .    . 

861 
189 

847 
187 

923 
203 

1,071 
215 

1,061 

244 

991 
238 

The  number  of  degrees  granted  in  June,  1941,  was  238,  six  less  than  in 
June,  1940.  Only  eighteen  of  these  were  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science; 
the  rest  were  the  first  professional  degree.  Bachelor  of  Science, 

In  the  Winter  Session  the  number  of  men  registered  was  113,  or  25 
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percent  of  the  total.  The  seventy-eight  men  in  the  B.S.  class,  out  of  a  total 
of  265  students,  represented  almost  30  percent,  the  highest  on  record  in 
this  School  and  probably  the  highest  proportion  of  men  ever  enrolled  in 
any  American  library  school. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  candidates  for  professional  degrees 
was  virtually  identical  with  that  reported  for  the  preceding  year.  Twelve 
states  were  not  represented — states  far  from  New  York  with  a  small 
population  and  few  large  libraries.  Slightly  more  than  half  of  the  enroll- 
ment came  from  New  York  City  and  New  York  State.  Next  in  order  of 
numbers  were  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Iowa.  Michigan,  Virginia,  and  Indiana  each  had  five  repre- 
sentatives; California,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Maryland,  Missouri, 
New  Hampshire,  West  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin,  four  each;  and  Illinois, 
Rhode  Island,  Texas,  and  Vermont,  three  each.  Fifteen  other  states  were 
represented  by  one  or  two  students.  The  wide  disturbance  of  international 
relations  accounts  for  the  absence  of  the  normal  quota  of  students  from 
foreign  countries.  Only  two  were  enrolled  during  the  past  year,  and  they 
were  special  students,  not  candidates  for  a  degree. 

Among  the  students  registered  as  residents  of  New  York  were  a  num- 
ber of  so-called  refugees.  During  the  past  few  years  over  thirty  of  these 
foreign  students  have  been  admitted  either  as  candidates  for  the  first 
degree  or  as  special  students,  most  of  them  giving  part  time  only  to  their 
study  while  engaged  in  some  other  work  as  a  means  of  livelihood.  Twenty 
of  them  have  now  completed  the  first-year  curriculum  and  received  their 
degree.  Nine  of  these  twenty  are  at  present  employed  by  the  Columbia 
University  Libraries.  Over  half  of  these  refugee  students  have  been  Ger- 
man, about  one-third  Austrian,  and  the  other  third  divided  among  vari- 
ous nationalities.  It  has  seemed  wise  to  discourage  many  refugee  applicants 
and  even  to  refuse  admission  to  some  because  of  the  high  probability  that 
they  could  not  find  employment  after  completing  the  course.  Much  time 
and  thought  have  been  given  to  a  careful  and  sympathetic  consideration 
of  each  refugee  applicant.  The  younger  and  more  adaptable  have  been 
admitted,  particularly  if  they  have  had  some  kind  of  library  training  or 
experience  in  their  native  country.  Most  of  them  bring  to  their  work  a 
training  in  some  subject  field,  and  particularly  a  knowledge  of  languages, 
which  makes  them  definitely  superior  to  most  American  men  and  women 
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for  certain  types  of  library  work.  Nevertheless,  even  the  ablest  and  most 
promising  of  these  refugee  graduates  usually  find  it  discouragingly  diffi- 
cult to  make  a  place  for  themselves  in  the  library  profession  in  this  country. 
In  Table  2  an  attempt  is  made  to  show  statistically  the  number  of  appli- 
cations for  admission  received  in  each  of  the  last  three  years  and  the  final 
disposition  of  them.  The  number  of  formal  applications  received  was  114 
less  than  in  the  preceding  year.  The  number  of  applicants  found  to  be 
technically  ineligible  for  admission  remains  about  constant,  while  the 
number  which  had  to  be  rejected  although  they  were  technically  eligible 
has  declined  sharply.  This  is  probably  due  very  largely  to  a  more  con- 
sistent effort  to  discourage  from  making  formal  application  those  who 
would  have  to  be  rejected.  At  the  same  time  the  number  of  applications 
withdrawn  has  increased  rapidly  in  the  past  three  years.  Applications  are 
reported  as  withdrawn,  even  in  the  absence  of  any  formal  notification  of 
withdrawal,  if  the  applicant,  having  been  admitted,  fails  to  register,  or  if, 
having  filed  the  formal  application,  he  fails  to  press  for  formal  action  after 
being  notified  of  a  deficiency  or  a  condition  to  be  met.  This  table  covers 
only  formal  applications  and  does  not  include  the  large  number  of  in- 
formal steps  taken  through  correspondence  and  interviews  looking  to- 
ward the  filing  of  a  formal  application. 

TABLE  2 

FORMAL  APPLICATIONS  FOR  ADMISSION 

1938-39        1939-40      1940^41 

New  applications  received ij003  803  689 

Found  to  be  ineligible 37  32  36 

Technically  eligible  but  rejected 116  90  55 

Application  withdrawn 77  125  173 

The  placement  service  reports  that  all  but  six  of  the  first-year  students 
completing  their  work  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  the  Spring 
Session  were  employed  at  the  close  of  the  year.  At  least  one  third  of  these 
returned  to  their  former  positions  or  to  new  positions  in  the  same  institu- 
tions from  which  they  came  on  leave  of  absence  or  in  which  they  were 
working  while  studying  on  a  part-time  basis.  Those  completing  their 
work  in  the  Winter  Session  and  in  the  Summer  Session  almost  always 
have  positions  to  which  they  can  return. 
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The  examining  division  of  the  Faculty  prepared  and  administered 
1,507  objective  achievement  tests,  thirty-two  of  which  were  taken  for 
complete  exemption  and  twenty-four  for  partial  exemption  from  course 
requirements.  In  the  five-year  period  during  which  these  comprehensive 
examinations  have  been  given,  a  total  of  7,317  has  been  taken,  including 
161  for  complete  and  113  for  partial  exemption  from  course  requirements. 
Special  attention  was  again  devoted  to  statistical  analysis  of  all  questions 
used  in  order  to  eliminate  those  revealing  comparatively  low  discrimina- 
tive value.  Machine  scoring,  referred  to  in  last  year's  report,  was  extended 
from  cataloguing  and  classification  to  a  part  of  the  four  other  examina- 
tions in  required  subjects.  Representatives  of  state  and  municipal  examin- 
ing bodies  conferred  with  Professors  Bryan  and  Curtiss  to  obtain  sugges- 
tions from  our  experience  in  the  development  of  civil  service  tests  for 
library  workers. 

The  School  of  Library  Service  has  from  the  beginning  aimed,  not  only 
to  offer  the  general  training  necessary  for  professional  workers  in  all  types 
of  library  service,  but  also  to  give  as  much  specialized  training  in  the  more 
important  types  as  the  brevity  of  the  course  of  study  permits.  One  of  the 
most  important  branches  of  library  service  for  which  the  School  has  been 
called  upon  to  offer  special  training  is  the  public  library.  Since  the  public 
library  has  in  recent  years  come  more  and  more  to  be  looked  upon  as  the 
keystone  in  an  adult  education  program  in  any  community  it  follows  that 
students  in  training  for  public  library  service  must  have  an  opportunity, 
not  only  to  study  the  organization  and  administration  of  the  public  li- 
brary, but  also  to  become  specialists  in  adult  education,  its  aims,  its  meth- 
ods, and  its  techniques.  Such  an  objective  has  seemed  to  the  Faculty  of 
the  School  of  Library  Service  to  require  far  more  than  an  isolated  course 
or  a  series  of  courses. 

When,  therefore,  the  curriculum  was  being  overhauled  and  completely 
reorganized  in  1935  a  special  effort  was  made  to  subordinate  the  acquisi- 
tion of  technical  skills  to  a  thorough  grounding  in  the  social  and  educa- 
tional objectives  of  the  library  and,  in  particular,  the  public  library.  Even 
in  such  highly  technical  courses  as  those  dealing  with  cataloguing  and 
classification  an  attempt  was  made  to  emphasize  the  psychological  ap- 
proach to  the  needs  of  the  reader.  The  standard  courses  in  administration 
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and  those  which  aim  to  give  the  student  the  essential  background  of  in- 
formation about  books  and  publishers — the  courses  in  book  selection, 
bibliography,  and  reference — were  more  definitely  than  ever  oriented 
around  a  new  realization  of  the  educational  function  of  the  public  Ubrary. 

At  the  same  time  certain  entirely  new  courses  were  introduced  into  the 
curriculum,  designed  specifically  to  provide  as  a  necessary  part  of  the 
equipment  of  the  professional  librarian  the  basic  information  about  the 
reading  interests,  abilities,  and  needs  of  all  classes  of  readers,  as  condi- 
tioned by  their  social  environment,  their  occupational,  economic,  and 
cultural  status.  These  new  courses  included  a  survey  course,  entitled 
"Fundamentals  of  Library  Service,"  presenting  the  wide  range  of  oppor- 
tunities which  librarianship  ofJers  in  the  fields  of  education  and  social 
service.  This  course,  as  well  as  another  new  course  on  "The  Reading 
Interests  and  Habits  of  Adults,"  was  organized  and  since  1936  has  been 
given  largely  by  Professor  Miriam  D.  Tompkins.  Existing  courses  deal- 
ing with  the  reading  interests  of  children  and  of  adolescents  were  con- 
tinued and  reoriented  to  this  new  philosophy  of  librarianship.  An  essential 
part  of  this  progressive  attitude  toward  librarianship  was  a  course,  organ- 
ized by  Professor  Alice  I.  Bryan  and  given  first  in  the  summer  of  1938,  on 
"Psychological  Adjustments,"  which  may  be  said  to  cover  a  portion  of  the 
wide  field  of  applied  psychology  for  the  librarian. 

In  the  past  year  these  new  courses,  which  have  attracted  favorable  atten- 
tion and  have  been  widely  imitated,  have  been  supplemented  by  a  seminar 
in  readers'  advisory  service,  designed  for  advanced  students.  Students  in 
these  various  specialized  courses  are  given  an  opportunity  to  observe,  to 
discuss,  and  in  some  cases  to  participate  in,  activities  essential  for  effective 
adult  education  service  through  the  public  library.  To  provide  these 
opportunities  the  School  has  established  helpful  contacts,  not  only  with 
progressive  libraries,  but  with  other  types  of  agencies  and  organizations 
actively  engaged  in  adult  education.  In  this  and  in  other  ways  an  effort  is 
made  to  bring  the  students  to  a  full  realization  of  the  fact  that  the  public 
library  must  not  only  provide  the  library  service  necessary  for  other  adult 
education  agencies,  but  must  also  be  looked  upon  as  an  educational  insti- 
tution within  itself  and  must  therefore  organize  and  carry  on  a  special 
educational  service  which  cannot  be  performed  by  any  other  agency. 
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A  Faculty  committee  under  the  chairmanship  of  Professor  John  S. 
Cleavinger  plans  a  program  for  the  Wednesday  morning  assembly  meet- 
ing of  the  student  body  throughout  the  year,  as  well  as  a  schedule  of  visits 
of  inspection  and  observation  of  carefully  selected  libraries  and  other 
points  of  special  interest  to  librarians  in  the  metropolitan  area.  The  as- 
sembly talks  on  Wednesday  morning  are  closely  coordinated  with  the 
group  visits  conducted  by  members  of  the  Faculty  on  Wednesday  after- 
noon. 

During  the  past  year  visits  were  made  to  the  following  libraries,  in 
addition  to  many  of  the  departmental  libraries  of  Columbia  University: 
the  central  building  of  the  New  York  Public  Library,  the  Municipal 
Reference  Library,  the  Brooklyn  Public  Library;  libraries  in  New  York 
University,  City  College,  Hunter  College;  the  Pierpont  Morgan  Library, 
the  Grolier  Club;  the  public  and  school  libraries  of  East  Orange  and 
Montclair,  New  Jersey,  and  Mount  Vernon  and  Scarsdale,  New  York; 
the  special  libraries  of  the  American  Geographical  Society,  the  New  York 
Botanical  Garden,  the  Chase  National  Bank,  the  MetropoHtan  Life  In- 
surance Company,  the  National  Broadcasting  Company,  and  Time  and 
Life,  Inc.  Similar  group  visits  were  made  to  the  plant  of  the  H.  W.  Wilson 
Company  and  the  Baker  and  Taylor  Company's  wholesale  book  house. 
On  behalf  of  the  Faculty  and  students  I  wish  to  express  sincere  thanks 
for  the  courtesy  and  helpfulness  of  the  officers,  librarians,  and  staffs  of 
these  institutions. 

Formal  and  informal  assembly  lectures  by  visiting  librarians  and  spe- 
cialists, supplementing  the  regular  courses  and  coordinated  with  the  stu- 
dent visits,  were  given  by  the  following,  among  others:  Miss  Helen 
Ridgway  and  Mr.  John  Lorenz,  Queens  Borough  Public  Library;  Miss 
Marilla  Waite  Freeman,  formerly  of  the  Cleveland  Public  Library; 
Miss  Anne  T.  Eaton,  librarian  of  the  Lincoln  School;  Mr.  Paul  North 
Rice,  chief  of  the  reference  department  of  the  New  York  Public  Library; 
Mr.  Elliott  Macrae,  of  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company;  Miss  E.  M.  Phelps, 
secretary  of  the  H.  W.  Wilson  Company;  Mr.  John  Archer,  superintend- 
ent of  printing  and  binding,  the  New  York  PubUc  Library;  and  Mr.  R. 
V.  Coleman,  managing  editor  of  the  Dictionary  of  American  History. 

After  an  absence  of  two  years,  caused  by  ill  health,  Professor  Alice  I. 
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Hazeltine  returned  in  September,  1940,  and  resumed  her  courses  in  chil- 
dren's literature,  administration  of  library  work  with  children,  and  story- 
telling. 

Professor  Harriet  D.  MacPherson  was  on  sabbatical  leave  throughout 
the  year,  spending  most  of  the  time  in  libraries  in  New  York,  Boston,  and 
Washington  in  connection  with  two  different  research  projects.  For  one 
month  she  was  engaged  in  making  a  survey  of  the  cataloguing  service  of 
the  Worcester  (Massachusetts)  Public  Library.  During  her  absence  Dr. 
MacPherson's  courses  were  given  by  Miss  Caroline  Whittemore,  of  the 
Dartmouth  College  Library,  and  Mr.  Wyllis  E.  Wright,  chief  cataloguer 
of  the  New  York  Public  Library. 

In  June,  1941,  Professor  Lucy  E.  Fay  was  elected  a  member  of  the  exec- 
utive board  of  the  American  Library  Association  for  a  term  of  three  years. 
During  the  year  1940—41  Professor  Fay  served  as  president  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Library  Schools.  Professor  Dorothy  W.  Curtiss  was  re- 
elected secretary  of  the  Association,  an  office  that  she  has  held  since  1936. 
Professor  Alice  I.  Bryan  has  served  as  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Metro- 
politan New  York  Association  for  Applied  Psychology  for  a  two-year 
term  beginning  in  1939.  Dr.  Bryan  is  also  secretary  of  the  Consulting 
Section  of  the  American  Association  for  Applied  Psychology. 

The  Edna  M.  Sanderson  Scholarship  was  awarded  to  Isobel  P.  Lynch, 
A.B.,  Goucher,  1936,  assistant  in  the  Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library,  Baltimore; 
the  James  L  Wyer  Scholarship,  to  Jay  W.  Beswick,  A.B.,  Baldwin-Wal- 
lace, 1934,  B.S.  in  L.S.,  Western  Reserve  University,  1936,  assistant  in  the 
Cleveland  Public  Library.  From  accumulated  balances  in  the  New  York 
State  Library  School  Scholarship  fund  a  small  grant  was  again  made  to 
Mrs.  Violet  A.  Cabeen,  B.S.,  Pennsylvania,  1917,  B.S.  in  L.S.,  Peabody 
College  for  Teachers,  1932. 

An  American  Library  Association  Fellowship  grant  from  funds 
provided  by  the  Carnegie  Corporation  was  held  by  Minnie  Belle,  A.B., 
Pittsburgh,  1934,  B.S.  in  L.S.,  Carnegie  Library  School,  1935,  reference 
assistant,  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh;  and  to  Harry  R.  Stritman,  B.S., 
Minnesota,  1932,  branch  librarian,  MinneapoHs  Public  Library.  A  grant- 
in-aid  from  the  Carnegie  Corporation  was  made  to  Dorothy  G.  Williams, 
A.B.,  Hunter,  1932,  B.S.,  Simmons,  1933. 
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Scholarships  provided  from  University  funds  were  avi^arded  to  the  fol- 
lowing students:  Mary  Louise  Bos  worth,  A.B,,  Rochester,  1938;  R.  May- 
gene  Dunbar,  A.B.,  Stanford,  1940;  Neva  Le  Blond,  A.B.,  University  of 
Washington,  1932,  B.S.  in  L.S.,  1933;  Lillian  Morrison,  B.S.,  New  Jersey 
College  for  Women,  1938;  and  E.  Leonore  White,  A.B.,  Goucher,  1934. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Charles  C.  Williamson, 
Dean 
June  ^o,  ig4i 
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BARD  COLLEGE 
REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  I94I 

To  the  President  of  the  University 

Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  o£  submitting  the  annual  report  of  Bard  College  for 
the  academic  year  1940—41. 

The  year  just  concluded  was  the  first  of  the  Bard  College  "four-year 
plan."  Under  that  plan  the  administration  and  Faculty  have  been  guar- 
anteed definite  financial  support  by  the  Trustees  of  the  University  and 
the  Trustees  of  Bard  College  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  College 
and  exploring  under  more  favorable  conditions  the  demand  for  a  men's 
college  of  this  kind.  The  report  on  Bard  College,  its  past,  present,  and 
future,  submitted  by  Acting  Dean  Robert  D.  Leigh  in  the  spring  of  1940, 
gave  the  necessary  basis  for  reorganization  and  development.  We  had 
first  to  restate  the  aims  of  the  College.  While  the  program  in  force  re- 
mains substantially  that  which  was  set  forth  by  former  Dean  Donald  G. 
Tewksbury  in  his  reports  in  1934-35,  ^^  has  been  described  again  in  a 
series  of  Bulletins.  The  Faculty  have  joined  with  me  in  these  publications, 
for  we  have  all  wished  to  have  the  statement  conform  accurately  to  the 
actual  practices  as  they  have  developed  through  the  years.  The  next  task 
was  to  make  the  necessary  modifications  in  educational  procedure  to 
reach  the  objectives  stated.  We  then  could  set  about  the  campaign  among 
the  students  and  faculties  in  high  schools  and  preparatory  schools  to 
make  known  what  distinctive  advantages  Bard  College  offers.  We  have 
now  to  increase  our  enrollment  to  capacity  and  to  take  an  established  and 
unique  place  among  sound  and  respected  small  colleges.  Without  the 
increased  enrollment  we  could  not  exist  as  a  self-supporting  economic 
unit  of  the  University.  If  we  did  not  establish  ourselves  as  a  college  with 
a  special  character  we  would  not  be  worthy  of  inclusion  in  the  University 
system.  The  results  of  the  first  year  have  convinced  us  that  there  is 
increasing  need  for  the  type  of  education  we  are  carrying  on  and  that 
by  the  end  of  the  trial  period,  provided  that  international  developments 
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do  not  disturb  too  violently  the  normal  course  of  American  life,  the  future 
of  the  College  will  be  assured. 

According  to  the  estimates  in  the  four-year  plan,  the  enrollment  in 
1940-41  should  have  reached  105  and  in  1941-42,  115.  The  following  are 
the  figures  for  the  year : 

Class  Fall  Semester    Spring  Semester 

Seniors 24  23 

Juniors 10  10 

Sophomores 36  39 

Freshmen 42  43 

Special  students 2  2 

Total 114  117 

The  prospects  for  the  coming  year,  in  spite  of  the  efifect  of  the  Selective 
Service  Act,  are  that  we  shall  enroll  at  least  125  students.  The  scholastic 
standing  of  the  incoming  students  is  somewhat  higher  than  that  of  the 
most  recent  classes  admitted.  The  College,  however,  works  admirably 
with  all  kinds  of  students.  Small  as  we  are  we  represent  a  wide  variety  of 
American  young  men.  Neither  "material"  nor  "products"  are  of  any  one 
type. 

As  a  result  of  the  increase  in  enrollment,  the  funds  advanced  by  the 
Trustees  of  Columbia  University  to  meet  the  operating  deficit  covered  a 
larger  portion  of  that  deficit  than  had  been  anticipated,  and,  therefore, 
more  of  the  funds  from  the  Trustees  of  Bard  College  could  be  devoted, 
according  to  the  plan,  to  the  repair  and  refurnishing  of  the  physical  plant. 
The  program  of  work  on  the  buildings  and  grounds  has  been  carried 
forward  with  admirable  efficiency  and  economy  by  the  staff  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  William  H.  Miller.  The  appearance  of  the  campus  has 
been  remarkably  improved  and  the  living  and  working  conditions  for 
students  and  Faculty  are  beginning  to  reach  a  high  level  of  comfort  and 
efficiency.  By  the  end  of  another  year  the  most  glaring  evidences  of  the 
neglect  of  former  years  will  be  removed.  There  will  remain,  however, 
several  large  undertakings  before  the  plant  is  satisfactorily  modernized. 

The  Faculty  numbered  during  the  year  twenty  full-time  teachers  and 
eight  on  part  time.  The  ratio  of  Faculty  to  students,  therefore,  continued 
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to  be  about  one  to  five.  The  chief  development  in  faculty  organization 
was  the  setting  up  of  functioning  divisional  groups  rather  than  depart- 
mental groups,  which  often  meant  a  single  teacher  in  a  department.  The 
faculty  groups  in  the  four  divisions  of  the  College — ^Natural  Science  and 
Mathematics;  Social  Science;  Languages  and  Literature;  and  Fine  Arts, 
Music,  and  Drama — ^met  together  frequently  and  assumed  more  respon- 
sibility for  the  definition  of  the  aims  of  the  teaching  in  each  of  these  broad 
fields  of  learning.  They  also  assumed  more  supervision  over  the  courses 
of  study  pursued  by  the  major  students  in  the  divisions.  While  the  Bard 
program  still  stresses  the  necessity  to  build  each  student's  curriculum  to 
fit  his  needs  and  abilities  as  far  as  they  can  be  determined,  each  divisional 
faculty  now  is  in  a  position  to  help  students  and  advisers  to  relate  each 
program  also  to  the  objective  standards  of  excellence  held  by  experts  in 
the  field.  At  the  time  of  the  sophomore  review,  when  the  fitness  of  a  stu- 
dent for  advanced  work  in  his  last  two  years  is  decided  upon,  the  whole 
divisional  faculty  has  an  opportunity  to  criticize  the  student's  plans  or 
the  advice  of  individual  advisers.  A  noticeable  stiffening  of  the  standards 
of  work  and  a  healthful  atmosphere  of  serious  discussion  of  each  stu- 
dent's capacities  and  program  marked  the  reviews  this  year  and  were 
remarked  gratefully  by  the  students  themselves. 

The  morale  of  the  teaching  staff  has  been  noticeably  strengthened  by 
the  assurance  of  greater  security  to  the  College  and  also  by  the  revival  of 
active  thought  about  the  educational  policies  and  procedures.  Changes  in 
the  Faculty,  often  bringing  experienced  full-time  resident  teachers  in 
place  of  young  instructors  or  part-time  visitors,  also  helped  to  strengthen 
the  instruction.  The  new  members  of  the  Faculty  are  Dr.  Paul  H.  Garrett, 
Professor  of  Physics,  formerly  chairman  of  the  Science  Division  at  Ben- 
nington College  and  Sarah  Lawrence  College;  Dr.  Adolf  Sturmthal, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Economics,  formerly  Instructor  at  American  Uni- 
versity, Washington,  D.C.;  Lawrence  B.  Leighton,  A.M.,  Instructor  in 
Classics,  formerly  Instructor  and  Tutor  at  Dartmouth,  Harvard,  and 
RadclifTe;  Robert  Bierstedt,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Philosophy,  formerly 
Instructor  in  Philosophy  at  Columbia  University  and  Head  of  Men's 
Residence  Halls;  Dr.  Gustave  M.  Gilbert,  Instructor  in  Psychology;  Rev. 
Richard  W.  Day,  Chaplain  and  Instructor  in  Religion;  and  Henry  Bill- 
ings, well-known  American  painter,  Instructor  in  Fine  Arts. 
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During  the  year  two  members  of  the  Faculty  proceeded  to  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  at  Columbia  University:  Dr.  Artine  Artinian, 
Associate  in  French,  and  Dr.  Edward  C.  Fuller,  Associate  in  Chemistry. 
Drs.  Artinian  and  Fuller  have  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Assistant 
Professor  for  1941-42.  Other  promotions  were  those  of  Dr.  Abbot  E. 
Smith  from  Assistant  Professor  to  Associate  Professor  of  History,  and 
Dr.  Paul  E.  Schwartz  from  Associate  in  Music  to  Assistant  Professor. 
Announcement  has  already  been  made  of  the  retirement  of  Professor  Jo- 
seph E.  Harry  after  fifteen  years  as  Professor  of  Greek,  and  of  Professor 
Irville  F.  Davidson,  Professor  of  Latin,  who  had  served  St.  Stephen's  and 
Bard  College  faithfully  for  thirty-eight  years.  It  was  with  profound  regret 
and  a  sense  of  loss  that  we  heard  of  Professor  Davidson's  death  at  New 
Orleans  in  December,  1940. 

Associate  Professor  Cyril  Harris  of  the  Languages  and  Literature  Divi- 
sion had  his  second  novel,  Richard  Pryne,  published  by  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.  The  following  articles  and  monographs  have  been  published  dur- 
ing the  year  by  members  of  the  Faculty :  "Growth  and  Differentiations 
of  Daphnia  Magna  Eggs  in  Vitro,"  by  Dr.  Vasil  Obreshkove  and  Alan 
W.  Eraser  (who  collaborated  while  he  was  an  undergraduate  at  Bard 
College),  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  for  Experimental  Biology 
and  Medicine,  1940,  No.  43;  "The  Rate  of  Oxidation  of  Sulfide  Ions 
by  Oxygen,"  by  Dr.  Edward  C.  Fuller  and  Dr.  Ray  H.  Crist,  in  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Chemical  Society,  June,  1941;  "Social  Action 
and  Divine  Forgiveness,"  by  Rev.  Richard  W.  Day,  in  Christianity  and 
Society,  fall,  1940;  and  "The  Use  of  the  Book  Collection  in  the  Teaching 
Program  of  a  Progressive  College,"  by  Dr.  Felix  E.  Hirsch,  in  College 
and  Research  Libraries,  December,  1940.  Dr.  Artine  Artinian's  thesis, 
Maupassant  Criticism  in  France,  i88o—ig^fo,  will  be  published  soon  by 
the  King's  Crown  Press.  Dr.  Adolf  Sturmthal  has  completed  his  history 
of  the  European  labor  movement.  For  a  faculty  busier  than  most  faculties 
with  the  planning  of  educational  policies  and  engaged  in  the  most  exact- 
ing kind  of  teaching,  the  record  of  research  is  truly  remarkable. 

In  December,  1940,  the  College  was  host  to  the  Intercollegiate  Music 
Guild  for  the  annual  festival  of  music  by  student  composers  and  per- 
formers. The  Hudson  Valley  branch  of  the  Association  of  Teachers  of 
German  met  here  in  May,  1941.  The  College  in  December,  1940,  enter- 
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tained  also  a  meeting  of  the  principals  o£  high  schools  from  Dutchess 
County  and  neighboring  areas.  This  meeting  was  a  step  toward  making 
Bard  College  serve  the  community  in  which  it  is  located. 

In  the  second  semester,  with  Dr.  Adolf  Sturmthal,  of  the  Division  of 
Social  Science,  as  director,  the  Bard  College  Institute  for  Economic  Edu- 
cation was  set  up.  The  purpose  of  the  Institute  is  to  investigate,  by  the 
modern  methods  in  use  in  the  Gallup  Poll  of  Public  Opinion  and  in 
market  research,  the  state  of  economic  knowledge  and  opinion  in  the 
United  States.  A  modest  beginning  was  made  in  this  neighborhood  by 
Bard  College  students.  In  March,  however,  the  Institute  received  a  grant 
of  $2,570  from  the  Alfred  P.  Sloan  Foundation,  Inc.,  for  a  period  of  three 
months  for  research  on  the  problem  of  measurement  of  the  effectiveness 
of  motion  pictures  in  the  field  of  economic  education.  A  second  grant  of 
$3,670  was  made  on  July  i  for  another  three  months.  After  the  prelim- 
inary investigation  of  the  problems  involved  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  research  will  be  supported  for  a  longer  period  and  will 
be  thus  enabled  to  reach  conclusions  helpful  in  the  production,  distribu- 
tion, and  evaluation  of  educational  films.  Reports  on  the  study  thus  far 
will  be  forthcoming  in  the  near  future.  While  the  work  of  the  Institute 
is  at  present  largely  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Sturmthal  and  his  professional 
assistants,  the  study  as  it  expands  will  afford  opportunities  for  Bard  Col- 
lege students  to  learn  the  methods  of  social  research  by  direct  participa- 
tion in  some  phases  of  the  work. 

The  report  of  the  librarian  of  the  College,  Dr.  Felix  E.  Hirsch,  gives 
further  evidence  of  health  in  the  intellectual  life  of  the  campus.  Bard 
College  has  always  stood  high  among  American  colleges  in  the  per  capita 
use  of  books  as  judged  by  circulation  statistics.  The  program  of  the  Col- 
lege, calling  as  it  does  for  independent  work  by  its  students  and  stressing 
the  pursuit  of  individual  courses  of  study,  leads  naturally  to  greater  use 
of  the  library  and  the  development  of  habits  of  research  and  individual 
exploration.  Dr.  Hirsch  says  in  his  report : 

The  year  1940-41  shows  a  marked  change  in  circulation  figures  after  three 
years  of  continuous  contraction,  which  was  due  to  smaller  enrollment  and 
some  other  factors.  The  considerable  increase  is  explained  only  pardy  by  the 
stronger  influx  of  new  students,  but  also  by  the  better  quality  of  the  student 
body  and  a  higher  working  morale  which  was  to  be  observed  in  large  sectors 
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of  the  community.  Whereas  the  actual  enrollment  increased  by  only  17  percent 
(ninety-nine  to  116),  the  student  reading  climbed  up  25  percent,  and  the  per 
capita  figures  are  now  at  seventy-seven  after  they  had  been  down  to  seventy- 
one  last  year.  We  have  not  yet  quite  reached  the  level  of  1936-37  and  1938-39, 
when  each  student  took  out  about  eighty  books.  Nevertheless,  we  have  no 
reason  to  complain  if  we  keep  in  mind  that  the  number  of  upperclassmen  was 
unnaturally  small  in  1940-41  and  that  there  were  also  fewer  senior  projects 
than  in  1939-40.  Anyhow,  there  is  no  college  in  the  United  States  that,  to  the 
knowledge  of  this  writer,  has  more  gratifying  circulation  figures.  Without 
trying  to  fool  ourselves  by  overrating  favorable  statistics,  we  may  feel  sure 
that  these  figures  indicate  a  good  state  of  intellectual  health  on  the  Bard 
campus. 

When  we  consider  that  the  average  student  in  American  colleges  and 
universities  takes  out  about  twelve  books  per  year  (aside  from  reserve 
books),  we  may  understand  the  pride  which  our  scholarly  and  energetic 
librarian  takes  in  the  use  of  his  collection.  Dr.  Hirsch  has  always  modestly 
modified  his  colleagues'  enthusiasm  for  this  evidence  of  "intellectual 
health"  by  reminding  us  that  one  reason  for  the  favorable  borrowing 
average  may  have  been  the  uncomfortable  seats  and  bad  lighting  and 
heating  in  the  building  itself.  Now  that  the  library  is  being  completely 
renovated  and  modernized,  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  how  far  this  reason 
had  any  weight.  I  feel  certain  that  the  educational  program  itself  pro- 
motes a  wider  use  of  books  and  the  gradual  establishment  of  the  habit  of 
the  search  for  knowledge  directly  from  the  shelves  of  the  library  and  not 
from  textbooks  alone. 

There  has  also  been  an  increase  in  the  book  collection  itself  which  is 
worthy  of  report.  Whereas  the  number  of  accessions  in  other  years  has 
been  limited  to  about  thirteen  hundred  or  fourteen  hundred  volumes, 
the  number  in  1940-41  was  more  than  eighteen  hundred.  The  budget  for 
book  purchases  was  increased  by  one-sixth,  from  $3,000  to  $3,500.  In 
addition,  the  College  received  some  gifts  of  extensive  proportions  in  the 
number  of  volumes.  The  collection  now  has  reached  more  than  sixty-two 
thousand  volumes.  Because  of  an  extensive  weeding-out  of  useless  mate- 
rial several  years  ago  and  emphasis  upon  the  teaching  value  of  the  library 
in  the  small  college,  the  library  now  offers  to  Faculty  and  students  a  fairly 
large  and  certainly  a  very  workable  collection.  As  a  working  library  it 
can  easily  hold  its  own  with  that  of  most  small  colleges.  It  is  plain  to  us 
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all  that,  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Hirsch,  it  is  being  used  by  students 
and  thus  contributing  strongly  to  the  educational  work  of  the  College. 

I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  friendliness  and  cooperative- 
ness  of  all  the  departments  of  the  University  whenever  this  stepchild  in 
the  country  has  made  requests  for  advice  or  other  assistance.  Throughout 
the  University  I  have  found  a  genuine  interest  in  what  Bard  College  is 
doing.  So  far  it  must  be  admitted  that  Bard  has  been  chiefly  on  the  receiv- 
ing end  of  the  relations  between  us.  We  have  drawn  much  from  the 
University  and  will  draw  more  in  years  to  come,  even  when  the  financial 
problem  is  solved.  To  contribute  something  in  return  is  one  of  the  tasks 
which  interest  us  most  and  on  which  we  are  working.  Our  students  profit 
by  our  relation  with  Columbia.  Whatever  of  distinctive  value  they  receive 
from  Bard  College  education  will  redound  equally  to  the  credit  of  the 
University.  For  specific  ways  of  cooperation  between  the  College  and 
the  University  we  are  searching  eagerly.  In  this  search  we  have  met  the 
kindest  responses  from  the  University  departments  and  are  grateful  for 
them. 

This  college,  like  all  others,  has  been  faced  with  the  problem  of  na- 
tional defense  and  all  that  that  may  mean  in  the  education  of  youth.  We 
have  felt  that  our  business  in  the  emergency  was  mainly  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  liberal  education,  though  quickened  in  our  efforts  and  made 
critical  of  our  results  by  the  seriousness  of  the  times.  There  is  no  short  cut 
to  the  kind  of  education  which  the  college  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences 
offers.  There  is  also  no  substitute  for  it  when  it  does  what  it  really  aims 
to  do.  It  is  made  up  of  a  great  variety  of  experiences  and  need  not  be  the 
same  in  content  for  all.  Certainly  all  students  will  not  take  away  the  same 
qualities  or  powers  from  it.  If  among  the  experiences  there  are  some 
which,  while  offering  training  of  the  mind  and  imagination  worthy  of 
our  efforts,  at  the  same  time  give  skills  or  knowledge  useful  to  citizens  in 
time  of  national  danger  or  in  the  process  of  defending  their  country,  we 
shall  not  hesitate  to  offer  them,  so  far  as  we  have  the  faculty  and  facilities 
for  doing  so.  This  year  we  gave  the  approved  Civilian  Pilots  Training 
Course  under  the  regulations  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  of  the 
National  Government.  Professor  Paul  H.  Garrett  was  coordinator  of 
the  course.  A  unit  of  ten  students  was  authorized  and  the  instructors  at  a 
neighboring  airport  were  approved.  All  the  students  subsequently  passed 
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the  Government  examinations.  The  course  will  be  repeated  this  summer. 
Professor  Garrett  has  also  been  giving  an  additional  course  in  navigation 
to  some  students  who  were  planning  to  enter  the  navy  or  the  air  force. 
The  work  in  the  Division  of  Natural  Science  is  flexibly  organized  and 
can  be  adapted  to  the  special  interests  of  students.  One  third-year  major 
was  so  far  along  in  his  two-year  plan  of  study  in  the  field  of  communica- 
tions that  his  draft  board  has  given  him  a  longer  deferment  in  the  ex- 
pectation that  he  will  be  of  greater  use  to  the  army  at  the  end  of  that  study 
than  he  would  have  been  now.  This  is  only  an  example  of  the  way  the 
regular  training  of  majors  in  the  Science  Division  can  be  made  to  include 
the  training  for  specific  defense  needs.  There  will  doubtless  be  more  such 
instances  in  the  next  few  years.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  College  cur- 
riculum has  not  been  noticeably  altered  by  the  demands  of  the  emergency. 
The  expectation  in  educational  circles  at  present  seems  to  be  that  the 
whole  system  faces  a  period  of  severe  testing  and  strain.  In  the  trying 
years  of  social  and  economic  reorganization,  colleges  will  be  forced  to 
look  at  their  work  more  and  more  critically.  It  is  not  enough  to  rest  on 
the  smug  syllogism:  (a)  Liberal  education  is  the  foundation  of  civilized 
life  and  progress;  (b)  the  liberal  arts  college  is  dedicated  to  the  task  of 
liberal  education;  (c)  therefore  to  preserve  civilization  and  promote 
progress  liberal  arts  colleges  should  continue  as  before.  There  is  still 
needed  a  good  deal  of  definition  of  the  terms.  The  "crisis  in  modern 
education"  is  no  more  a  crisis  than  the  daily  crisis  which  every  student 
and  teacher  face,  namely,  the  crisis  of  making  every  motion  in  the  process 
count.  To  make  it  count  there  has  to  be  some  understanding  of  the  end 
to  be  reached  by  study  and  some  grasp  of  the  requirements  of  successful 
achievement.  In  the  program  of  Bard  College  the  teachers,  in  intimate 
contact  with  their  students,  have  accepted  the  challenge  to  face  this  two- 
fold problem  daily  and  not  to  go  through  a  set  of  motions  which  have 
developed  in  the  experimentation  with  mass  education  and  which,  for 
more  than  a  generation  in  American  education,  have  been  substituted 
for  the  solution  of  the  real  problem.  Because  the  times  call  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  frivolous  in  all  our  ways  of  thinking  and  hving,  we  are  more 
than  ever  convinced  of  the  timeliness  of  our  effort  at  redirection  of  edu- 
cational energies.  The  procedures  at  Bard  are  not  some  new  experimental 
methods  but  the  simplest  possible  way  of  reaching  with  our  students  the 
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essential  nature  of  the  learning  and  teaching  problem  and  of  insisting  on 
the  seriousness  of  education  itself.  You,  Sir,  phrased  admirably  this  seri- 
ous essence  when  you  defined  education  as  "a  gradual  adjustment  to  the 
spiritual  possessions  of  the  race,  with  a  view  to  realizing  our  own  poten- 
tialities, and  to  assisting  in  carrying  forward  that  complex  of  ideas,  acts, 
and  institutions  which  we  call  civilization."  By  strict  attention  to  each 
aspect  of  education  represented  by  each  phrase  in  that  definition,  rather 
than  to  irrelevant  traditional  or  theoretical  preconceptions,  we  are  restor- 
ing to  students  and  teachers  a  pattern  of  education  that  has  strength  to 
withstand  the  glacial  pressure  of  inherited  practice  and  the  winds  of  ped- 
agogical theory.  If  the  Hberal  arts  college  is  to  withstand  the  strain  of  the 
social  changes  ahead  of  us,  it  must  get  down  to  the  simple  basis  of  educa- 
tion, either  in  our  way  or  in  some  other.  When  it  does  so,  by  whatever 
means,  directly  or  as  a  by-product,  it  will  be  seen  to  achieve  what  is  at 
the  very  center  of  our  scheme. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Charles  Harold  Gray, 
Dean 
]une  ^o,  1^41 
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To  the  President  of  the  University 
Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  the  report  of  the  Director  of  Univer- 
sity Admissions  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1941. 

In  the  report  submitted  June  30,  1940,  it  was  recorded  that  the  number 
of  apphcations  received  in  September,  1939,  was  5,357.  This  figure  rep- 
resented a  considerable  drop  from  the  high  figure  of  6,220  reported  for 
September,  1938.  I  am  sorry  to  report  that  the  falHng  off  in  the  number 
of  apphcations  continues.  In  September,  1940,  which  falls  within  the 
fiscal  year  covered  by  this  report,  a  total  of  5,082  applications  was  received. 
This  represents  a  drop  of  275,  or  5  percent.  It  is  clear  that  such  decreases 
as  have  been  recorded  for  the  past  two  years  are  results  of  the  unsettled 
times,  and  that  we  can  expect  further  decreases  during  the  next  few  years. 
I  anticipate  that  the  number  of  applicants  will  drop  to  close  to  4,500,  or 
possibly  below  that,  within  two  years.  I  doubt  that  it  will  go  far  below 
that  figure. 

The  year  which  closed  June  30,  1941,  was  the  twenty-fifth  since  the 
establishment  of  the  Office  of  University  Admissions.  The  first  report  of 
the  Director  of  University  Admissions  was  for  the  year  closing  June  30, 
1 91 6,  a  year  which,  like  the  one  covered  by  this  report,  was  troubled  with 
war.  It  is  not  a  happy  coincidence  that  the  report  which  marks  the  com- 
pletion of  a  quarter  century  of  work  on  problems  of  university  admissions 
is  dated  only  a  short  while  before  our  country's  entry  into  a  second  great 
war,  just  as  the  first  report  was  submitted  only  short  months  before  we 
marshaled  our  resources  for  the  first  great  war  of  this  century.  Although 
this  is  an  unhappy  circumstance,  it  is  one  which  should  be  recorded,  for 
the  parallels  are  too  close  to  be  disregarded.  History  is,  in  fact,  repeating 
itself,  and  the  repetition  will  have  a  deep  and  lasting  effect.  Just  as  the 
record  of  the  past  twenty-five  years  has  been  a  history  of  the  adaptation 
and  consolidation  of  our  University's  structure  to  meet  the  demands  put 
upon  us  by  the  first  war  and  the  troubled  times  that  followed,  so  our  next 
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twenty-five  years  are  certain  to  be  recorded  as  the  period  of  another  long 
adaptation  to  meet  the  changing  requirements  of  a  university  in  a  world 
grievously  shaken  by  a  second  great  struggle. 

The  reports  of  the  Director  of  University  Admissions  for  the  years 
1916-41  are  a  record  of  twenty-five  years  during  which  came  changes  in 
the  philosophy,  the  practice,  and  the  procedure  of  education,  and  con- 
sequently, of  admission  practice  and  procedure.  As  such,  they  are  a 
valuable  record  and  deserve  summary  and  presentation,  which  are  here 
given. 

A  review  of  these  reports  begins  properly  with  Professor  Jones's  state- 
ment of  the  philosophy  of  admissions  in  his  first  annual  report: 

.  .  .  that  two  main  considerations  be  kept  in  view.  One  is  that  the  aim  and 
function  of  the  entrance  requirements  shall  determine  their  content  and  ap- 
plication and  the  other  is  that  the  factors  to  be  considered  are  very  numerous 
and  complex.  There  is  no  hard  and  fast  line  of  demarcation  between  the  accept- 
able and  non-acceptable.  The  many  factors  cannot  be  represented  completely 
by  any  simple  formula.  The  only  way  to  estimate  them  with  any  approach  to 
correctness  is  to  consider  each  individual  candidate  and  to  decide  his  case  upon 

its  merits Deciding  a  case  on  its  merits  seems  in  the  minds  of  some  to  mean 

deciding  without  reference  to  principles  or  policy  or  to  other  possible  cases. 
This  would  be,  if  anything,  less  rational  than  the  mechanical  system.  The 
interests  of  the  University  as  a  whole,  of  the  faculty  concerned,  of  the  school  or 
college  from  which  the  student  comes,  and  of  other  candidates,  past,  present, 
and  future,  must  be  taken  into  account  as  well  as  the  qualities  and  interests  of 
the  candidate  himself.  The  proportionate  .  .  .  weight  given  each  factor  will 
vary  according  to  the  demands  of  the  curriculum  .  .  .  which  the  candidate 
desires  to  enter  and  according  to  the  extent  to  which  legal  and  other  external 
requirements  restrict  admission  to  the  field  of  study  in  question.  .  .  .  Where 
knowledge  of  specific  subject  matter  is  a  prerequisite  to  further  work  this  con- 
stitutes an  irreducible  minimum.  But  in  most  cases  there  is  an  area  of  doubt 
and  within  this  area  there  is  much  room  for  the  exercise  of  discretion. 

Aside  from  the  statement  of  the  principles  that  were  to  govern  admis- 
sions, this  first  annual  report  recorded  a  most  important  change  in  the 
College's  entrance  requirement  with  the  abandonment  of  Latin  as  a  pre- 
scription. Subsequent  reports  were  to  record  many  changes,  but  none  so 
basic  as  this  one.  The  abandonment  of  Latin  as  a  requirement  meant 
inevitably  the  abandonment  of  the  entire  system  of  education  of  which 
the  classics  were  the  symbol.  Concretely,  for  entering  students  it  meant  a 
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larger  choice  of  entrance  subjects,  and  for  the  first  time,  removal  of 
emphasis  on  the  preparatory  school  as  the  best  means  of  making  ready  for 
Columbia.  For  it  was  true  in  1916,  as  it  is  true  today,  that  the  public  high 
schools  did  not  emphasize  Latin.  When  that  subject  was  no  longer 
required  for  college  entrance,  the  public  high  school  became  more 
important  as  a  source  of  student  supply.  The  need  of  such  a  new  source 
was  shown  in  the  1917  report,  which  reported  the  admission  to  Columbia 
College  of  the  astounding  number  of  123  nonmatriculated  students  and 
163  with  advanced  standing.  This  number  of  286  irregular  students  out 
of  a  total  of  approximately  five  hundred  new  students  registered  sounds 
today  suspiciously  like  chaos. 

The  next  report,  for  1917,  records  the  first  use  of  Plan  B,  or  the  Four- 
Examination  Plan,  an  innovation  in  its  way  as  important  as  the  elimina- 
tion of  Latin  as  an  entrance  requirement,  for  just  as  the  dropping  of  Latin 
was  the  first  break  in  the  system  of  rigid  prescription  of  entrance  subjects, 
so  the  dropping  of  the  fifteen-unit  examinations  requirement  for  a  four- 
examination  plan  was  the  first  break  in  the  system  of  rigid  prescription  of 
entrance  examinations.  In  writing  of  this  action,  Professor  Jones  pointed 
out  that,  "Unquestionably,  the  plan  involves  a  concession  to  the  certificate 
system,  but  it  does  not  by  any  means  hand  over  to  agencies  entirely  out- 
side the  college  the  decision  as  to  the  fitness  of  the  candidate  for  admis- 
sion." 

The  report  for  1918  was  the  report  of  a  war  year  and,  as  such,  dealt  with 
problems  like  those  we  face  today.  Some  of  the  comments  are  particularly 
significant,  perhaps  because  the  passing  years  have  highlighted  them  and 
the  movements  they  foreshadowed : 

If  we  are  to  make  our  training  as  thorough  and  valuable  as  we  should,  only 
those  clearly  fit  should  be  admitted.  Possibly  new  tests  may  be  devised  which 
will  help  in  solving  the  problem.  The  tests  for  general  intelligence  so  widely 
discussed  for  several  years  past  and  more  recently  employed  in  the  army 
cantonments  have  not  yet  proved  themselves  to  be  sufficiently  precise  to  be  o£ 
service  in  solving  our  problem;  but  further  experience  may  show  how  they 
may  be  used. 

The  move  to  allow  examinations  in  four  subjects  instead  of  in  all  fifteen 
units  proved  an  insufficient  concession  to  the  pressures  of  the  times.  The 
1919  report  recorded  the  formation  of  the  Student  Army  Training  Corps, 
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and  with  it  the  first  use  of  inteUigence  tests.  These  were  matters  of  neces- 
sity at  the  time,  for  in  the  fall  of  1918  officer  material  was  desperately 
needed  and  the  time  was  too  short  for  elaborate  selection  processes.  Hence, 
students  who  met  the  minimum  educational  qualifications  of  a  high 
school  diploma  were  admitted  or  refused  on  the  basis  of  interviews  and  a 
single  test.  The  report  was  that:  "The  universal  testimony  of  those  who 
gave  instruction  in  the  Student  Army  Training  Corps  was  that  these 
students  were  exceptionally  alert  and  intelligent.  It  was  also  true  that 
from  the  standpoint  of  personality  the  group  was  exceptional." 

The  experience  with  the  S.A.T.C.  was  the  plainest  proof  that  it  was  not 
the  elaborateness  of  an  admission  system,  but  the  quality  of  the  candidates 
for  admission  that  determined  the  standards  of  the  admitted  class.  It  was, 
therefore,  not  only  logical  but  obvious  that  an  admission  system  could 
eliminate  safely  cumbersome  entrance  examinations  and  admit  students 
on  the  basis  of  sound  preparation  as  shown  by  a  satisfactory  school  record 
and  adequate  native  abiUty  as  indicated  by  a  good  score  on  a  mental  test. 

While  changes  in  the  Columbia  College  admission  system  were  being 
made,  there  were  going  into  effect,  for  the  first  time,  requirements  that 
students  complete  college  work  before  entering  medical  school.  To  those 
who  encounter  the  difficulty  of  entering  medical  school  today,  it  will  be 
almost  incredible  that  only  twenty-two  years  ago-  did  there  appear  suf- 
ficient competition  for  admission  to  justify  raising  the  admission  stand- 
ards to  require  more  than  high  school  graduation  of  a  prospective  medical 
student. 

The  report  for  the  year  1920  was  notable  mainly  by  reason  of  the  final 
establishment  of  selective  admission  to  the  Medical  School.  One  may  read 
beyond  the  sober  statements  of  the  report  that  a  complete  revolution  in 
medical  education  took  place  within  three  years.  In  the  report  of  1917 
there  was  mention  of  the  possible  adoption  of  a  requirement  of  college 
work  for  admission,  and  by  1920,  so  many  candidates  met  the  higher 
requirements  that  there  was  room  to  choose  between  them. 

The  rush  for  education  continued.  The  reports  of  the  Director  of 
University  Admissions  chronicled  each  year  the  increase  in  applicants, 
the  raising  of  requirements.  In  the  1923  report  a  review  of  entrance  re- 
quirements showed  that  each  of  the  professional  schools  of  the  University 
required  college  work  for  admission.  With  the  pressure  of  applicants 
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came  limitation  and  selection  o£  students,  and  a  raising  o£  the  actual, 
though  not  of  the  formal,  requirements  for  admission.  The  formal  re- 
quirements remained  undisturbed.  They  met  the  stipulations  laid  down 
by  Professor  Jones  that  they 

.  . .  should  not  be  so  great  in  amount  or  so  rigid  in  content  as  to  exclude  auto- 
matically all  except  a  number  so  small  as  to  be  barely  enough  to  make  full  use 
of  the  resources  of  the  school.  Otherwise  stated,  whenever  possible,  consistent 
with  high  standards,  the  minimum  formal  requirements  should  be  within 
the  compass  of  a  sufficient  number  of  students  to  make  necessary  the  selection 
from  among  them  of  those  who  give  evidence  of  special  ability  or  of  special 
fitness  for  the  work  of  the  school. 

The  reports  of  the  Director  in  1924  and  1925  mention  increasing  num- 
bers of  applicants  and  a  steady  raising  of  entrance  requirements,  but  no 
important  change  in  the  structure  of  the  University  or  in  admission  pro- 
cedure is  mentioned  until  1926.  In  that  year,  the  School  of  Library  Service 
was  established  as  a  graduate  professional  school  with  a  carefully  selected 
student  body.  The  tradition  of  careful  selection  has  been  happily  main- 
tained, and  the  Library  School's  standing  in  its  field  has  been  a  direct 
product  of  the  excellence  of  its  students  and  of  their  ability  to  meet  the 
exacting  standards  of  their  profession. 

In  1926  there  was  established  also  the  division  known  as  the  Courses 
in  Optometry.  The  program  of  this  division,  one  of  the  earliest  of  its  kind, 
attracted  few  students  at  first.  However,  when  certain  changes  in  the  law 
made  the  Columbia  program  one  of  the  few  which  qualified  its  graduates 
for  practice  in  New  York  State,  the  number  of  applicants  increased  so 
rapidly  that  admission  standards  were  established  on  a  high  level. 

The  report  for  1926  mentions  for  the  first  time  the  desirability  of  estab- 
lishing selective  admission  for  the  Graduate  Faculties.  Selective  admission 
to  the  Graduate  Faculties  was  again  discussed  in  the  report  of  1927. 

Likewise  in  the  1927  report,  the  first  mention  was  made  of  plans  for  the 
selection  of  law  students.  In  view  of  the  successful  use  of  the  Thorndike 
Intelligence  Test  in  connection  with  college  admissions,  a  similar  test  was 
planned  for  law  students.  This  test,  the  newly  devised  Law  Capacity  Test, 
was  tried  for  the  first  time  in  1928  with  results  which  brought  about  the 
complete  adoption  of  a  selective  system  the  following  year.  In  1928  it  was 
also  possible  to  begin  the  selective  admission  of  dental  students. 
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The  continuing  increase  in  the  volume  of  appHcants  and  the  amount  of 
attention  required  by  each  appHcant  had,  by  1928,  put  a  heavy  burden 
on  the  Director  and  his  staff.  Therefore,  a  move  was  made  to  obtain  a 
speciahst  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  immigrant  students  and  resulted 
in  the  appointment  of  Dr.  L.  Carrington  Goodrich,  of  the  Department 
of  Chinese,  as  Adviser  to  Foreign  Students,  a  position  in  which  he  is  still 
serving  with  an  understanding  and  skill  most  beneficial  to  the  work  of 
the  office  and  comforting  to  a  group  of  our  students  in  sore  need  of  patient 
guidance.  It  is  obvious  that  his  work  in  this  connection  has  been  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  recent  years. 

The  report  for  1929  is  a  particularly  interesting  and  important  one. 
It  records  the  final  adoption  of  a  selective  admission  system  by  the  Law 
School  and  urges  in  strong  terms  the  adoption  of  a  similar  system  for  the 
Graduate  Faculties: 

The  admission  of  poorly  qualified  students  who  are  unable  to  meet  the  require- 
ments for  a  higher  degree  is  hardly  fair  to  them  unless  they  understand  clearly 
that  their  chances  of  receiving  such  a  degree  are  negligible.  If  they  were  to 
receive  such  degrees  in  spite  of  their  inferior  qualifications,  the  inevitable  con- 
sequences would  be  a  depreciation  in  the  value  of  such  degrees. 

The  1929  report  records  also  the  award  of  the  first  Honor  Scholarships 
to  a  small  group  of  entering  freshmen.  These  excellent  scholarships, 
carrying  a  stipend  of  $500  a  year  for  four  years,  were  awarded  by  the 
Director  of  University  Admissions  to  twenty  freshmen  each  year.  After 
a  short  trial  period,  they  were  established  by  the  Trustees  as  an  annual 
feature  and  have  been  continued  with  splendid  results.  During  the  past 
ten  years  the  small  group  of  Honor  Scholars  has  contributed  to  the  Col- 
lege an  unusually  large  proportion  of  leaders  in  scholarship  and  in  extra- 
curricular activities,  and  several,  having  completed  graduate  study,  have 
joined  the  University  Faculty. 

The  report  of  1929  includes  a  full  discussion  of  a  problem  that  has  since 
that  date  become  of  the  greatest  importance  to  colleges,  namely,  that  of 
student  supply.  After  a  survey  of  the  factors  affecting  college  attendance. 
Professor  Jones  concluded  that, 

...  we  have  no  reason  to  expect  any  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  our  appli- 
cants or  any  falling  off  in  their  numbers  .  .  .  the  large  universities  have  on  the 
whole  the  stronger  drawing  power,  particularly  when  they  are  situated  in  large 
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cities.  The  movement  of  the  population  toward  the  large  cities  has  potency 
even  in  the  educational  field. 

Professor  Jones'  statement,  made  after  a  characteristically  full  survey 
of  the  situation,  overlooked  one  factor  only — economics.  By  the  time  his 
report  had  appeared  in  print,  the  great  depression  was  an  established  fact. 
Curiously,  it  is  mentioned  in  the  1930  report  only  as  something  which 
may  affect  college  enrollment. 

The  report  in  1931  again  makes  no  mention  of  the  effects  of  an  eco- 
nomic depression.  It  is  concerned  with  lowered  standards  in  secondary 
schools  and  in  colleges — a  problem  which  is  probably  as  old  as  the  earliest 
teacher,  but  one  which  varies  in  intensity  with  the  times.  At  that  time, 
with  the  student  supply  diminishing,  standards  were  being  lowered  as 
they  are  always  in  danger  of  being  lowered  under  such  circumstances. 
Commenting  on  particularly  striking  examples  of  secondary  school  and 
college  entrance  requirements,  Professor  Jones  said : 

If  it  does  not  matter  what  a  student  has  studied,  or  if  he  has  been  prohibited 
from  studying  outside  of  the  few  brief  school  hours,  or  if  he  has  never  been 
asked  to  summarize  what  he  has  studied  in  any  course,  or  if  he  has  been  given 
credit  because  of  three  successive  failures,  or  if  he  has  combined  these  educa- 
tional advantages,  there  is  apparently  no  point  in  asking  him  whether  he  has 
studied  anything.  If  a  college  bases  its  work  upon  the  absence  of  preparation, 
it  is  obvious  that  its  entering  students  will  not  be  ready  for  advanced  study  in 
any  field. 

The  report  of  193 1  mentions  with  evident  pleasure  that  several  graduate 
departments  have  begun  a  process  of  selective  admission. 

The  report  of  1932  mentions  further  raising  of  admissions  standards  by 
the  professional  Schools  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery,  Journalism,  Medi- 
cine, and  Library  Service;  and  increases  in  entering  classes  throughout 
the  University.  Clearly,  the  depression  had  not  affected  Columbia  admis- 
sions up  to  that  date. 

The  report  for  1933  is  the  first  to  indicate  any  real  effect  of  the  depres- 
sion on  the  University.  The  report  again  deplores  declining  academic 
standards  due  to  decreased  pressure  for  admission.  The  1933  report,  in 
fact,  covered  a  difficult  year  when  enrollments  were  dropping  everywhere, 
and  institutions  everywhere  were  giving  their  first  concern  to  the  problem 
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of  Staying  open.  A  few  were  able  to  maintain  high  standards,  but  admit- 
tedly they  were  a  luxury. 

The  reports  for  1935,  1936,  and  1937,  made  by  this  writer,  reflect  a 
change  in  the  concerns  of  admissions  officers,  resulting  from  economic 
changes.  The  reports  prior  to  1933  had  dealt  largely  with  the  problems 
of  an  expanding  educational  system,  a  system  that  was  carried  with 
tremendous  momentum  on  the  wave  of  the  unbelievable  decade  of  the 
1920s.  When  the  wave  receded  in  1929,  the  momentum  continued  for  a 
space,  so  that  school  men  did  not  realize  immediately  what  they  faced. 
The  realization  was  dismal  enough  when  it  came — they  found  boom-time 
plants,  boom-time  faculties,  and  boom-time  overhead  that  must  exist,  if 
at  all,  on  depression  student  bodies  and  depression  incomes.  The  obvious 
answer  was  to  increase  student  bodies  and  income  from  student  fees. 
Under  such  circumstances,  admissions  officers  everywhere  found  that  the 
recruiting  of  students  was  one  of  their  principal  jobs.  The  full  force  of 
the  situation  never  did  develop  at  Columbia,  for  the  demands  of  the  city 
for  education  were  so  many  and  various  that  there  was  always  a  predict- 
able minimum  of  students.  We  did  find,  however,  that  the  competition 
of  other  institutions  for  students  from  our  territory  had  a  noticeable  effect 
on  our  enrollment.  Happily  the  competition  decreased  as  times  grew 
better. 

The  reports  for  1938  and  1939  are  concerned  largely  with  details  of 
administration.  Some  progress  was  made  in  extending  the  selective  ad- 
mission of  graduate  students,  and  a  move  was  begun  to  alter  the  require- 
ments for  entrance  to  Columbia  College. 

The  1940  report  records  several  changes  in  entrance  requirements  by 
the  School  of  Architecture,  Barnard  College,  and  Columbia  College.  In 
each  case  the  requirements  were  stated  in  more  general  terms  to  allow  the 
Admissions  Office  more  latitude  in  the  acceptance  of  students  whose  work 
did  not  fit  fully  into  a  fixed  pattern.  In  all  three  cases  the  results  have  been 
satisfactory.  Students  admitted  under  the  new  requirements  have  proved 
themselves  as  well  prepared  as  those  admitted  under  the  old  require- 
ments, and  the  Admissions  Office  has  been  spared  the  endless  pain  of 
administering  technical  entrance  deficiencies. 

This  review  of  twenty-five  years  of  admission  history  would  not  be 
complete  without  a  word  of  tribute  to  Professor  Adam  Leroy  Jones,  who 
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organized  the  Office  o£  University  Admissions  in  1916,  and  remained  its 
Director  until  his  death  early  in  1934.  Full  tribute  has  been  paid  him  by 
fellow  workers  in  many  organizations,  but  none  of  those  tributes  have 
given  full  weight  to  his  old-fashioned  sincerity  and  idealism,  or  to  the 
sanity  which  resulted  always  in  evaluations  of  proposals  or  people  on  their 
merits,  rather  than  on  their  display.  Through  his  ideals  and  his  work,  and 
the  work  of  his  able  and  loyal  assistant,  Harold  K.  Chadwick,  admis- 
sions policies  and  procedures  were  formulated  which  affected  not  only 
Columbia  University,  but  many  institutions  with  which  Columbia  was 
associated.  The  importance  of  Professor  Jones'  work  in  his  chosen  field 
cannot  be  overlooked. 

When  this  review  was  undertaken,  it  was  hoped  that  from  it  there 
would  emerge  a  sign  of  a  trend,  a  shadowy  curve  of  experience  to  project 
against  the  next  quarter  century  as  a  base  line  for  prediction.  But  the  only 
trend  discernible  has  been  the  tendency  to  state  requirements  in  simpler 
language  and  to  eliminate  the  highly  formalized  programs  that  were  a 
legacy  of  an  earlier  day.  It  is  not  even  certain  that  this  is  a  trend.  It  may, 
in  fact,  turn  out  to  be  only  the  pendulum  swing  which  will  be  followed 
by  an  equally  sharp  swing  back  to  fixed  and  formal  requirements. 

In  concluding  this  report,  I  wish  to  record  with  pleasure  the  appoint- 
ment of  Joseph  M.  Murphy  as  Assistant  Director  of  University  Admis- 
sions. Mr.  Murphy  will  concern  himself  with  the  relations  between  the 
University  and  the  schools  and  colleges  that  send  it  students,  relieving  the 
other  members  of  the  office  staff  of  the  heavy  burden  of  this  additional 
work. 

It  is  with  great  regret  that  I  report  that  Mr.  Forest  Ripley  Lombaer, 
Assistant  to  the  Director  of  University  Admissions  since  June  i,  1936, 
has  left  to  go  on  active  duty  as  an  Ensign  in  the  United  States  Naval 
Reserve.  Miss  Claire  Dickinson  (Mrs.  George  Leonard),  secretary  to  the 
Director  for  the  past  four  years,  has  been  promoted  to  Assistant  to 
the  Director  in  Mr.  Lombaer's  place. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Frank  H.  Bowles, 
Director  of  University  Admissions 
June  50,  ig4i 
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To  the  President  of  the  University 
Sir: 

As  University  Medical  Officer,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following 
brief  report  of  the  work  of  the  department  under  my  direction  for  the 
academic  year  1940-41. 

During  the  year  just  ended  there  has  been  no  change  in  staff  personnel. 
The  same  policies  have  been  continued  in  the  maintenance  of  standards 
of  service,  in  the  completeness  and  accuracy  of  office  records,  and  in  the 
adjustability  of  our  organization  to  meet  changing  conditions,  as  well  as 
new  avenues  of  responsibility  opened  up  by  the  growth  of  the  University. 
To  be  effective  and  to  give  the  best  in  the  field  of  corrective  and  preventive 
medicine,  a  university  health  service  must  advance  in  its  clinical  methods 
with  the  forward  march  of  science  and  medicine.  The  university  health 
work  appeals  to  our  physicians,  not  only  because  of  the  breadth  of  its  field 
as  measured  by  the  variety  of  medical  and  surgical  conditions  presented 
for  treatment  during  the  course  of  the  year,  but  especially  because  of  its 
many  opportunities  to  give  constructive  health  advice  to  men  and  women 
who  later  will  be  leaders  in  their  selected  fields  of  interest. 

In  reviewing  the  medical  records  for  the  past  year,  there  came  to  mind 
the  work  of  men  who  were  pioneers  in  college  programs  of  health  and 
physical  education.  In  the  days  of  Dr.  Seaver  of  Amherst,  Dr.  Anderson 
of  Yale,  Dr.  Sargent  of  Harvard,  health  was  largely  measured  by  the 
size  of  one's  muscles.  Today,  strength  tests  and  the  anthropometric  rod 
and  tape  have  litde  value  among  the  instruments  of  precision  and  the 
chemical  and  clinical  equipment  that  measure  the  nervous  and  physical 
efficiency  of  our  college  students.  Now  functional  efficiency  is  the  goal 
sought  by  the  medical  staff  of  our  University  health  service.  Our  physical 
education  programs  center  around  individual  health  and  group  activities. 
Excessive  muscular  development,  tests  of  strength,  speed,  and  endurance 
are  secondary  to  muscle  tone,  general  nutrition,  resistance  to  infection, 
and  efficiency  of  musculo-joint  coordinations. 

Each  year  the  examining  staff  gives  a  more  thorough  and  valuable 
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check-up  to  the  members  of  the  class  entering  Columbia  College.  The 
records  of  past  illnesses  and  the  present  state  of  health  as  shown  by  a 
thorough  medical  examination  early  in  the  freshman  year  are  the  foun- 
dation studies  for  planning  the  student's  academic  program  and  classify- 
ing him  for  his  activities  schedule  and  for  his  job,  if  he  must  have  income 
to  pay  his  expenses  in  whole  or  in  part  while  a  student.  These  examina- 
tions uncover  tendencies  toward  acute  and  chronic  disturbances  that 
frequently  can  be  modified  or  eliminated  by  a  proper  remedial  program. 
Past  reports  have  given  in  detail  our  program  of  health  supervision  based 
upon  these  complete  medical  examinations  made  upon  all  entering  stu- 
dents at  Columbia  College. 

TABLE  1 

COLLEGE  HEALTH  SUPERVISION  PROGRAM 

Summary  of  Year's  Work 

Freshmen  examined 474 

Students  of  advanced  standing 53 

Total 527 

Supervision  group 

Seniors  (Class  of '41) 102 

Juniors  (Class  of '42) 80 

Sophomores  (Class  of '43) 129 

Freshmen  (Class  of  '44) 432 

Columbia  College  students  attending  graduate  schools 48 

Total 781 

The  781  students  under  supervision  presented  239  different  medical  prob- 
lems. During  the  year  2,290  visits  to  the  Medical  Office  requiring  con- 
ferences, examinations,  or  treatments  were  recorded. 

Based  on  this  health  supervision  program  approximately  1,246  letters 
and  memoranda  were  sent  from  the  Medical  Office  to  deans,  advisers, 
professors,  and  family  physicians.  Appointments  are  made  for  each  stu- 
dent with  the  physician  who  is  to  make  the  examination  or  to  hold  the 
conference  on  his  particular  problem.  A  tickler  file  is  in  operation  so  that 
no  case  under  supervision  is  neglected  or  lost  sight  of.  To  administer  this 
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active  program  requires  the  full  time  of  one  secretary.  The  fiUng  system 
must  be  kept  up  to  date  so  that  the  records  may  be  secured  promptly.  Our 
present  system  was  initiated  in  the  fall  of  1929. 

The  young  men  who  enter  college  today  are  better  physically  than  they 
were  during  the  twenties  and  early  thirties.  For  the  most  part  they  are 
well  nourished  and  their  general  physical  condition  is  good.  On  the 
whole,  we  find  that  their  teeth  are  well  cared  for.  There  are  fewer  badly 
diseased  tonsils  now  than  there  were  a  decade  or  more  ago.  The  474 
freshmen  examined  last  fall  were  selected  from  a  group  of  1,784  who 
made  application  for  admission  to  the  College.  As  a  selected  group  with 
excellent  high  school  records  of  health  and  scholarship,  these  boys  should 
make  a  better  health  picture  than  is  shown  for  boys  of  the  same  age  by 
the  published  records  of  the  draft  boards. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  especially  in  relation  to  the  problems  of  military 
service,  that  of  the  527  students  entering  Columbia  College  last  fall,  exam- 
ination of  the  eyes  revealed  that  227  had  normal  vision.  Eleven,  who  had 
not  been  wearing  glasses,  needed  refractive  assistance.  Sixty  had  slight 
errors  of  refraction  not  severe  enough  to  cause  distress  or  to  require  cor- 
rection at  the  present  time.  These  students,  however,  were  advised  to  re- 
turn later  in  the  year  for  check-up  examinations  if  they  experienced  any 
difficulties  of  vision.  Of  those  wearing  glasses,  140  were  found  to  be  satis- 
factorily fitted,  while  sixty  were  advised  that  the  examination  indicated 
that  a  change  of  glasses  was  desirable.  Of  this  group  of  527,  twenty-nine 
are  not  included  in  the  above  report  since  their  records  have  not  been 
completed  by  final  tests. 

Special  care  has  been  taken  to  correct  defects  that  might  disqualify  a 
student  for  military  service;  such  as  weak  feet,  poor  posture,  missing 
teeth,  hernia,  underweight,  catarrhal  conditions  of  the  nose  and  throat 
that  might  affect  the  middle  ear  or  later  involve  the  sinuses,  etc. 

During  the  spring  months  a  growing  interest  was  shown  by  the  stu- 
dents in  the  national  defense  program.  Many  students  have  inquired  as 
to  their  physical  fitness  to  qualify  for  service  in  the  various  branches  of 
the  Army  and  Navy.  Considerable  interest  has  been  shown  in  aviation. 
The  Civil  Pilot  Training  Course,  sponsored  by  the  University,  was  rap- 
idly filled  to  capacity.  We  made  forty-seven  medical  examinations  of  men 
who  wished  to  qualify  for  this  special  training.  Our  records  show,  how- 
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ever,  that  only  eight  College  men  and  twelve  graduate  students  with- 
drew before  the  close  of  the  college  year  to  enter  military  service.  As  a 
part  of  the  medical  examination  of  the  freshman  class  entering  Columbia 
College  in  the  fall  of  1940,  a  record  was  made  of  each  student's  physical 
qualifications  for  military  service.  About  70  percent  of  the  entering  class 
met  all  requirements.  Another  10  percent  had  remediable  conditions  that 
would  make  them  available  within  a  reasonable  time;  conditions  such  as 
missing  teeth,  weak  feet  of  moderate  degree,  hernias,  diseased  tonsils,  etc. 
About  20  percent,  because  of  refractive  disturbances  of  the  eyes,  the  loss 
of  one  eye  or  complete  blindness,  paralysis  of  extremities  (poliomyelitis), 
deformities  of  feet,  heart  disease,  duodenal  ulcers,  etc.,  were  unfit  for  all 
types  of  active  military  service,  although  in  many  cases  they  were  physi- 
cally efficient  for  civilian  defense  work. 

The  follow-up  medical  program  that  we  have  maintained  since  1929 
met  successfully  the  necessity  that  arose  this  year  in  an  endeavor  to  ad- 
vance the  government  defense  program.  Determined  effort  has  been 
made  to  bring  under  active  medical  supervision  all  students  of  military 
age  who  have  shown  any  condition  that  might  disqualify  or  make  them 
less  efficient  if  they  were  called  into  active  military  service. 

The  medical  service  that  has  been  developed  for  our  college  men  under 
the  follow-up  program  is  the  type  of  medical  supervision  in  some  form 
and  degree  that  should  be  available  for  the  citizens  of  every  community 
throughout  the  country.  Medicine  and  the  allied  sciences  have  reached 
the  point  where  preventive  and  constructive  programs  can  be  of  help  to 
every  individual  in  building  up  efficient  and  comfortable  health  standards 
for  every  type  of  body  and  physical  inheritance.  Diagnostic  methods  have 
become  more  exact  and  physicians,  of  the  present  and  of  the  future,  will 
give  more  and  more  time  to  the  building  of  health  habits  and  to  the  use 
of  preventive  measures,  thus  decreasing  the  necessity  of  treating  diseases 
which  have  become  acute  or  chronic.  Curative  medicine  must  always  be 
a  large  part  of  the  physician's  responsibility,  but  I  feel  confident  that  in 
the  future  men  and  women  will  consult  their  physicians  more  frequently 
for  health  appraisal  and  constructive  advice  on  how  to  improve  health 
and  to  curb  tendencies  that  in  months  or  years  to  come  may  lead  to  illness 
and  to  physical,  nervous,  or  mental  discomfort.  The  experiences  of  the 
present  European  conflict  are  bringing  to  the  minds  of  most  of  us  the 
value  of  health  and  the  need  for  surplus  energy  and  mental  poise  to  stand 
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tlie  pressure  of  the  days  ahead.  The  opportunities  that  Columbia  students 
and,  in  fact,  all  college  and  university  students  have  had  over  these  many 
years  to  secure  constructive  advice  from  the  various  campus  medical  serv- 
ices for  the  asking,  w'Al  be  more  and  more  appreciated  as  the  health  prob- 
lems of  the  future  roll  in  on  the  country  as  a  v^^hole  from  the  vv^ar-wrecked 
continents  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

During  the  last  week  of  September,  1940,  X-rays  were  made  of  507 
entering  students.  All  but  twenty-four  of  these  were  free  from  question- 
able signs  of  disease.  The  doubtful  cases  were  given  a  second  cHnical 
examination  and  stereoscopic  plates  were  made  to  check  against  the  first 
X-rays.  All  were  found  to  be  normal.  One  of  the  507  gave  a  history  of 
tuberculosis  in  his  family,  and  one,  of  having  suffered  from  tuberculous 
glands  of  the  neck.  Both  of  these  students  had  normal  lung  X-rays. 

The  physical  fitness  of  the  527  students  admitted  to  the  College  in  the 
fall  of  1940  is  shown  by  the  distribution  of  the  group  in  the  activities  pro- 
gram of  the  Department  of  Physical  Education.  Four  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-nine were  assigned  to  the  required  program,  permitting  them  to 
participate  in  all  activities.  Of  this  number  210  qualified  for  athletic  com- 
petition including  football,  basketball,  aquatics,  and  track  events.  Twenty- 
three  of  the  527  freshmen  were  assigned  to  modified  activities,  under 
medical  supervision;  and  seven,  for  various  reasons,  were  excluded  from 
all  physical  education  activities. 

For  employment,  454  of  the  entering  students  were  given  the  privilege 
of  taking  any  type  of  job;  two  were  permitted  to  be  assigned  to  any  type 
of  part-time  job;  forty-eight  were  Hmited  to  clerical  or  manual  work,  not 
too  strenuous  or  time  consuming;  twenty-two  were  limited  to  clerical 
work  or  tutoring  jobs.  One  was  not  permitted  to  do  any  kind  of  work  for 
income. 

The  University  Medical  Service  deals  largely  with  problems  of  ambula- 
tory diseases.  Its  daily  records  are  a  fairly  accurate  barometer  of  health 
conditions  throughout  the  city.  Our  University  community  has  enjoyed 
exceptionally  good  health  this  past  year.  We  were  spared  the  not  unusual 
winter  epidemic  of  grippe.  While  our  record  of  diseases  of  the  respiratory 
system  shows  an  increase  of  slightly  more  than  one  thousand  cases  as 
compared  with  the  winter  of  1939,  the  cases  were  milder  and  we  had 
fewer  bedside  cases  than  in  1939.  Among  our  University  population  dis- 
turbances of  the  digestive  system  are  about  as  prevalent  as  are  respiratory 
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diseases.  For  the  most  part,  these  disturbances  are  of  a  functional  char- 
acter due  to  fatigue  or  to  nervous  tension.  Dietary  indiscretions  are  com- 
mon. Lack  of  funds  is  frequently  responsible  for  the  acute  upsets  that  are 
due  to  the  consumption  of  bulky  and  highly  seasoned  foods  at  low  cost, 
rather  than  of  balanced  meals  and  simply  cooked  foods,  at  reasonable 
rates. 

Once  again,  as  in  former  reports,  we  must  emphasize  the  importance 
of  maintaining  our  own  restaurants  for  the  benefit  of  the  health  of  our 
students.  The  Lion's  Den,  the  cafeteria,  and  the  dining  halls  at  John  Jay, 
Johnson,  and  Hewitt  are  all  important  factors  in  the  good  health  record 
in  our  dormitories  this  past  year.  The  meals  served  today  in  most  college 
restaurants  are  under  the  direct  supervision  of  trained  dietitians  who  plan 
balanced  meals  and  so  make  the  students'  choice  of  food  less  likely  to  be 
one-sided.  And  students,  too,  are  better  informed  as  to  food  values,  calo- 
ries, and  vitamins  now  than  they  were  a  decade  ago,  due  to  the  publicity 
that  the  press  has  given  to  this  important  matter  of  food  chemistry  and 
the  part  that  vitamins  play  in  the  building  up  of  body  tissues  and  of  re- 
sistance to  infection.  To  the  average  youth,  generous  portions  have 
greater  appeal  than  quality  and  hygienic  preparation.  Unfortunately, 
the  service  of  carefully  chosen  food,  of  good  quality  and  well  cooked,  is 
more  expensive  than  a  meal  prepared  with  an  eye  chiefly  to  quantity  and 
seasoning,  often  used  to  make  an  inferior  quality  more  palatable.  This 
means  that  our  University  restaurants,  run  solely  in  the  interests  of  qual- 
ity and  scientific  service,  are  often  at  a  financial  disadvantage. 

During  the  academic  year  1940—41,  10,792  patients  made  51,853  visits 
to  the  campus  Medical  Offices  for  consultations,  examinations,  and 
treatments. 

TABLE  2 

OFFICE  CONSULTATIONS 

University  office 33>242 

Barnard  College  office 9,900 

Teachers  College  office 4»i2i 

Johnson  Halllnfirmary  office 15678 

John  Jay  Hall  Infirmary  office i>9i4 

Whittier  Hall  Infirmary  office 998 

Total 515853 
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TABLE  3 

NUMBER  OF  INDIVIDUALS  RECEIVING  OFFICE  SERVICE 


University  office    .... 
Barnard  College  office 
Teachers  College  office 
Johnson  Hall  Infirmary  office 
John  Jay  Hall  Infirmary  office 
Whittier  Hall  Infirmary  office 

Total      .... 


Men 

Women 

Total 

4,082 

2,800 

6,882 

I.179 

i>i79 

134 

975 

1,109 

501 

501 

796 

796 

325 

325 

5,012 


5,780 


10,792 


A  study  o£  the  types  of  medical  and  surgical  conditions  met  during  the 
year  in  our  health  service  parallels  quite  closely  the  records  of  the  past 
tvi^o  years.  It  is  interesting  to  note  how  nearly,  in  a  university  community 
like  Columbia  with  its  membership  representative  of  many  parts  of  the 
world,  the  disease  records  tally  from  year  to  year.  For  several  years  we 
have  had  no  serious  epidemics  to  change  the  character  and  type  of  com- 
mon illness  by  causing  an  abrupt  rise  in  diseases  that  follow  epidemics  of 
virulent  infections.  The  stress  and  strain  of  the  European  war  and  the 
uncertainty  of  our  own  place  in  this  world  struggle  have  brought  to  the 
surface  cases  of  neurosis,  but  so  far  these  cases  have  been  mild  and  have 
responded  to  treatment.  Some  of  our  students  find  it  difiicult  to  adjust 
themselves  to  the  indefinite  pattern  of  the  future.  The  prospect  that  mili- 
tary service  may  interrupt  their  college  and  professional  training  has  been 
responsible  for  nervous  upsets  that  for  a  time  have  disturbed  comfort  of 
mind  and  body  as  well  as  lowered  scholarship  records.  For  the  most 
part,  however,  our  students  have  developed  an  optimistic  attitude  toward 
the  future  and  are  willing  to  accept  the  challenge  and  play  the  game  when 
called  upon.  They  are  deeply  interested  in  developing  healthy,  strong 
bodies  and  accept  constructive  suggestions  as  to  medical  and  hygienic 
programs  that  will  make  them  more  fit.  Their  attitude  toward  the  draft 
is  fine  and  the  great  majority  wish  to  qualify  for  service. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  types  of  disease  treated  during  the 
year: 
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TABLE  4 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  CASES 


Conditions 
Diseases  of  the  psychobiological  unit 

Mental  disorders 

Diseases  of  the  body  as  a  whole 

Regional  diseases 

Diseases  of  the  skin,  subcutaneous  areolar 

tissue,  and  superficial  mucous  membrane 

Diseases  of  the  breast 

Diseases  of  the  musculo-skeletal  system 
Diseases  of  the  respiratory  system 
Diseases  of  the  cardiovascular  system 
Diseases  of  the  hemic  and  lymphatic  systems 
Diseases  of  the  digestive  system 
Diseases  of  the  abdomen,  generally,  and 

peritoneum 

Diseases  of  the  urinary  system 
Diseases  of  the  genital  system  . 
Diseases  of  the  endocrine  system 
Diseases  of  the  nervous  system 
Diseases  of  the  eye    . 
Diseases  of  the  ear    . 
Nondiagnostic  terms 
Medical  problems 
Referred  cases 
Nonmedical  problems 
Miscellaneous 

Examinations 
Diagnostic  . 
Columbia  College  . 
Employee 
Food  handler 
Civil  Pilot  Training 

X-rays 

Baking      .... 

Infrared     .... 

Ultraviolet  ray 

Vaccines    .... 


Number  of 
Cases 

59 

244 

1,141 

2,193 

3,160 

39 

1,838 

6,423 

513 
150 

4,676 

59 
66 

777 

41 

938 

1,656 

678 

46 


Total 
Laboratory  tests 


24,697 


Conferences, 
Examinations, 
Treatments 
116 
425 

1,449 
3,360 

5,761 

90 

3712 

10,316 

781 

191 

7,038 

94 

lOI 

983 

93 

1,166 

1,962 

1,233 

50 

3,505 

829 

266 


1,673 
776 
256 
379 

47 
124 

49 
1,198 

1.944 
732 

50,265 
1,588 
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TABLE  5 

INFIRMARIES 

Bed  Infirmary      Average  Days 

Patients  Days          of  Treatment 

Johnson  Hall 472  2,075             4-39 

John  Jay  Hall 305  1,113              3-64 


Total 777  3,188  4.10 

During  the  academic  year  our  University  dormitories  had  7,447  stu- 
dents in  residence :  3,980  women,  3,467  men.  The  University  infirmaries 
are  maintained  for  the  benefit  of  those  living  in  our  Residence  Halls. 
This  year  we  had  comparatively  little  illness  and  the  average  period  of 
bed  days  was  short.  The  bed  days  for  men  averaged  3.64;  for  women, 
4.39.  The  apparently  longer  period  for  women  can  be  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  one  member  of  our  medical  staff  having  charge  of  the 
women  undergraduates  has  instituted  the  routine  of  long  week-ends  in 
the  infirmary  for  incipient  colds  and  undue  fatigue. 

The  Medical  Office  during  the  year  examined  both  new  and  regular 
employees  of  the  Department  of  Buildings  and  Grounds,  University  dor- 
mitories, College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Men's  Faculty  Club, 
Women's  Faculty  Club,  Bard  Hall,  Bookstore,  and  Teachers  College, 
numbering  256.  We  examined  also  food  handlers  from  Johnson  Hall, 
John  Jay  Hall,  Bard  Hall,  Men's  Faculty  Club,  Women's  Faculty  Club, 
and  the  Bookstore,  a  total  of  379.  Two  hundred  and  ninety  employees 
handling  food  were  given  Wassermann  tests.  Of  these  employees  given 
a  complete  physical  examination,  thirty-six  were  placed  under  supervi- 
sion and  were  called  back  for  check-ups  at  stated  intervals.  This  super- 
vision was  instituted  to  protect  both  the  employee  and  the  University.  It 
has  been  our  custom  to  send  a  member  of  the  medical  staff  to  the  dining 
rooms  to  carry  on  a  medical  inspection  of  the  dining  room  employees  at 
intervals  throughout  the  college  year.  In  this  way  we  cut  down  the  possi- 
bility of  illness  among  the  help  as  well  as  among  the  patrons.  The  physi- 
cian has  always  received  the  full  cooperation,  both  of  the  employees  and 
of  the  management. 

Once  more  we  wish  to  express  our  appreciation  to  Dr.  Anna  V.  Hughes, 
Professor  of  Dentistry,  for  the  excellent  work  done  by  her  group  of  dental 
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hygienists  at  the  Campus  Clinic.  This  chnic  opened  early  in  December 
and  gave  treatments  to  our  students  until  the  close  of  the  Spring  Session. 
During  this  period  1,375  treatments  were  given,  free  of  cost,  by  a  staff  of 
nine  hygienists  under  the  direct  supervision  of  Miss  Geneva  H.  Walls. 

Except  for  a  mild  epidemic  of  rubella  during  the  period  when  the  city 
as  a  whole  was  passing  through  a  rise  in  the  prevalence  of  German 
measles,  Barnard  College  has  enjoyed  a  good  health  record.  Dr.  Alsop 
continues  to  develop  a  constructive  program  of  health  among  the  stu- 
dents. Emphasis  has  been  placed  on  individual  health  conferences  and 
on  the  study  of  personal  and  mental  hygiene. 

At  her  office  in  Teachers  College,  Dr.  Marshall  has  developed  a  busy 
clinic.  Beginning  with  the  opening  of  Horace  Mann  and  Lincoln  Schools 
in  September,  she  will  assume  directorship  of  the  medical  programs 
of  these  schools.  Dr.  Marshall  has  had  an  exceptional  training  in  the 
fields  of  pediatrics  and  public  health.  She  is,  therefore,  particularly  well 
equipped  for  this  work  among  the  children  of  these  schools  and  because 
of  her  experience  and  interest  in  the  problems  of  childhood,  she  will  be 
of  great  help  and  inspiration  to  the  mothers  and  to  the  teachers.  This  new 
responsibility  will  not  diminish  her  interest  in  the  medical  work  for 
the  Teachers  College  students  or  shorten  the  hours  that  she  gives  to 
her  medical  duties.  It  brings  the  medical  responsibilities  for  the  schools 
and  College  under  one  department  and  simplifies  and  strengthens  the 
administration. 

In  closing  this  brief  report  your  Medical  Officer  wishes  to  express  his 
deep  appreciation  to  his  associates:  Drs.  Adams,  Alsop,  Bender,  Boese, 
Brown,  Crawley,  Dinegar,  Harnes,  Lewis,  and  Marshall  for  their  whole- 
hearted cooperation  in  the  daily  responsibilities  and  problems  of  our  med- 
ical service.  As  University  Medical  Officer  I  am  also  indebted  to  the 
following  physicians,  members  of  my  examining  staff,  for  their  interest 
and  care  in  making  and  recording  the  examinations  of  the  new  stu- 
dents in  Columbia  College :  Drs.  George  W.  Caldwell,  William  C.  Cal- 
houn, George  U.  Carneal,  J.  W.  Davies,  Marshall  F.  Driggs,  Frank  M. 
Falconer,  Robert  C.  Fisher,  Eilif  C.  Hanssen,  A.  V.  Lyman,  Stuart  E. 
Mandeville,  Daniel  H.  Manfredi,  Kenneth  M.  Metcalf,  Frank  Nobiletti, 
Frederick  A.  Pizzi,  Martin  Collins  Rogers,  Dudleigh  E.  Stone,  Hilton  H. 
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Stothers.  The  success  of  this  important  department  of  our  medical  service 
depends  upon  the  accuracy  of  their  work. 

The  staff  members  who  share  the  long  hours  of  careful  watching  of 
patients  in  bed  and  who  treat  so  efficiently  and  understandingly  the  pa- 
tients who  pass  through  the  offices  are  our  faithful  nurses.  Your  medical 
staff  wishes  to  express  its  deep  appreciation  of  the  services  of  the  nurs- 
ing staff  and  of  their  untiring  and  loyal  cooperation.  It  is  their  devotion 
to  their  professional  responsibilities  that  has  made  for  them  an  enviable 
record  over  the  years.  Never  during  the  thirty  years  of  the  life  of  this 
medical  service  at  Columbia  University  have  they  failed  to  measure  up 
to  the  highest  standards  of  promptness  and  efficiency  in  responding  to 
emergencies  day  or  night. 

To  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  to  the  Medical  Center,  and  to  Knickerbocker 
Hospital,  we  express  our  grateful  appreciation  of  their  cooperation. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

William  H.  McCastline, 
University  Medical  Officer 
June  50, 1^41 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  LIBRARIES 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  I941 

To  the  President  of  the  University 
Sir: 

As  Director  of  Libraries  I  have  the  honor  to  present  the  following  re- 
port for  the  academic  year  ending  June  30,  1941. 

The  total  recorded  use  of  books  in  all  the  Libraries  of  the  University 
during  the  year  was  2,i67,zp3,  a  decrease  of  about  5^  percent  from  the 
preceding  year,  apparently  due  partly  to  smaller  registrations  in  some 
departments  and  partly  to  changes  in  administrative  methods  in  some 
libraries,  resulting  in  a  larger  use  of  books  in  a  way  that  cannot  be  re- 
corded. As  shown  on  pages  32  and  33,  however,  the  number  of  volumes 
supplied  over  the  main  loan  desk  in  South  Hall  continued  to  increase,  as 
it  has  each  year  since  the  General  Library  moved  from  the  Low  Memorial 
Library.  In  the  year  1935-36,  the  first  full  year  in  South  Hall,  the  main 
loan  desk  supplied  209,062  books.  Last  year  the  number  was  342,743,  an 
increase  in  six  years  of  about  65  percent. 

A  slight  decrease  in  the  number  of  book-purchase  orders  placed  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  effect  of  the  war  on  the  European  book  market.  The 
great  reduction  in  the  number  of  pieces  received  by  exchange  reflects  a 
reduced  volume  of  foreign  university  publication  activities  and  the  dis- 
ruption of  transportation  facilities.  The  large  increase  in  the  number  of 
gifts  received  is  due  in  part  to  the  adoption  of  a  better  system  for  handling 
and  reporting  gifts. 

The  total  number  of  volumes  recorded  as  owned  by  all  the  Libraries  of 
the  University  on  June  30  was  1,845,611,  including  209,126  in  Teachers 
College,  59,791  in  Barnard  College,  and  11,855  i^  ^^^  College  of  Phar- 
macy, as  well  as  62,168  in  Bard  College,  3,700  in  the  New  York  School  of 
Social  Work,  and  15,858  in  the  New  York  Post-Graduate  Medical  School, 
the  last  three  named  being  covered  for  the  first  time  in  this  report. 

During  the  year  1,556  volumes  were  loaned  to  296  libraries  outside  the 
city  on  requests  received  by  mail,  and  1,202  volumes  to  202  libraries  in 
the  city,  making  a  total  of  2,758  volumes  loaned  to  498  libraries.  In  the 
year  1939-40  2,442  volumes  were  loaned  to  other  libraries,  1,593  outside 
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the  city  and  849  in  the  city.  From  other  hbraries  in  the  city  675  books 
were  borrowed  in  1940— 1941,  as  against  540  in  the  preceding  year;  and 
from  Hbraries  outside  the  city  614,  as  against  877. 

The  direct  and  indirect  effects  of  war  in  Europe  and  the  threat  of  war 
in  the  Far  East  have  been  increasingly  felt  during  the  year.  In  certain 
departments  an  increased  demand  for  information  on  defense  matters  is 
reported,  along  with  some  decline  in  the  normal  use  of  materials  by  stu- 
dents. The  latter  may  possibly  be  attributed  to  a  feeling  of  uncertainty  as 
to  their  immediate  future  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  men  eligible  for  the 
draft.  The  most  noticeable  effect  of  the  war,  so  far,  has  been  the  sharp 
curtailment  of  receipts  of  books  and  periodicals  from  most  of  the  Euro- 
pean countries.  Such  scholarly  periodicals  as  are  still  published  were  re- 
ceived throughout  the  year  tardily,  but  with  fair  regularity,  though 
practically  nothing  came  through  from  France  or  Italy.  The  Columbia 
Libraries  did  not  follow  the  advice  of  the  American  Library  Association's 
Committee  on  Foreign  Importations  to  instruct  our  foreign  agents  to 
store  books  and  periodicals  in  Europe  until  the  end  of  the  war.  On  the 
contrary,  our  agents  were  directed  to  hold  nothing  in  Europe  if  any  pos- 
sible way  could  be  found  to  forward  it.  To  date  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  this  decision.  There  will  undoubtedly  be 
some  gaps  in  our  files  of  important  journals  when  the  war  is  over,  and 
these  gaps  may  be  difficult  to  fill,  but  the  safety  of  material  stored  in  any 
part  of  Europe  cannot  be  taken  for  granted.  Funds  which  would  nor- 
mally have  been  spent  for  books  currently  published  in  European  coun- 
tries have  been  available  for  the  purchase  of  older  books  offered  in  this 
country  and  in  England  and  for  building  up  our  collections  relating  to 
Latin  American  countries. 

At  the  main  loan  desk  the  total  number  of  active  borrowers  among  the 
Faculty,  not  including  the  special  Summer  Session  staff,  was  1,103,  ^^ 
increase  of  423  over  the  previous  year.  The  loan  desk  reports  a  steadily 
improving  attitude  of  cooperation,  as  evidenced  by  better  response  to  re- 
call notices  and  by  a  more  complete  clearing  or  checking  of  records  at  the 
close  of  the  academic  year.  However,  only  152  checked  their  record  after 
the  Director's  specific  request  to  do  so,  as  against  175  in  the  preceding 
year.  In  1939-40  forty-eight  officers  failed  to  make  any  response,  even  to 
a  second  letter,  which  is  somewhat  discouraging  and  shows  a  poor  appre- 
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ciation  on  the  part  o£  a  small  number  of  officers  of  our  extremely  liberal 
policy  in  handling  loans  to  the  Faculty.  In  some  large  university  libraries 
all  officers  are  required  to  return  borrowed  books  within  a  period  as  short 
as  one  month  or  pay  fines,  just  as  graduate  or  undergraduate  students  do. 
Nothing  of  this  sort  should  ever  be  necessary  at  Columbia,  but  it  is  hoped 
that  the  privilege  of  borrowing  an  unlimited  number  of  books  for  an 
unlimited  period  will  be  better  appreciated  by  the  small  minority  who 
make  no  response  to  the  annual  request  to  make  a  careful  check  with  the 
loan  desk  of  outstanding  charges  against  them. 

Increasing  vigilance  in  the  control  of  admission  to  and  exit  from  the 
main  stack  room  is  apparently  having  the  desired  effect.  Book  losses  can  be 
discovered  only  by  taking  inventory,  or  "reading  the  shelves,"  as  the  pro- 
cedure is  sometimes  described.  Ideally,  this  should  be  done  at  least  once 
a  year,  and  in  a  stack  room  to  which  so  many  readers  are  admitted  even 
an  annual  inventory  is  not  enough  to  discover  losses  and  locate  books 
which  have  been  misplaced  by  readers.  However,  the  number  of  assistants 
available  for  this  work  is  so  small  that  in  recent  years  it  has  taken  three 
years  to  complete  an  inventory,  and  under  present  conditions  it  will  re- 
quire at  least  five  years.  This  inventory  work  of  the  past  year  shows  that 
actual  losses  at  the  present  time  are  only  about  one  quarter  of  what  they 
were  in  1934-35,  ^^  ^^^^  7^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  move  to  South  Hall. 

The  number  of  books  actually  lost  from  the  main  stack  room,  presum- 
ably stolen,  is  gratifyingly  small.  But  a  book  misplaced  is  often  as  good 
as  lost,  especially  since  it  is  possible  to  make  a  careful  check  of  the  shelves 
only  once  in  three  to  five  years.  The  number  of  misplaced  books  is  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  number  of  readers  who  have  access  to  the  shelves. 
Miss  Helen  H.  Yerkes,  supervisor  of  the  Circulation  Department,  who  is 
responsible  for  the  administration  of  the  main  stack  room,  writes  in  her 
annual  report  of  the  chaotic  condition  in  which  many  readers  leave  the 
shelves.  This  difficulty  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Columbia  Libraries.  It  is,  in 
fact,  so  universal  and  so  irremediable  that  most  research  libraries  and 
those  serving  a  clientele  that  cannot  be  told  a  book  is  missing,  and  there- 
fore cannot  be  produced,  refuse  to  permit  readers  to  have  immediate  ac- 
cess to  bookshelves.  The  New  York  Public  Library  permits  no  reader 
whatever  to  enter  the  stack  rooms  housing  its  great  research  collections. 
In  such  private  research  libraries  as  those  maintained  by  the  engineering 
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societies,  the  Association  of  the  Bar,  and  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Medicine,  access  to  the  book  stacks  by  members  is  held  by  their  govern- 
ing bodies  to  the  lowest  limits.  In  two  of  the  large  research  collections  on 
Morningside  Heights  the  few  readers  who  are  permitted  to  enter  the 
stack  room  are  accompanied  by  a  member  of  the  library  staff. 

It  can  be  easily  understood,  therefore,  why  the  liberal  policy  of  the 
Columbia  University  Libraries  in  granting  admission  to  the  stack  room 
of  the  main  library  makes  administration  so  difficult.  During  the  year 
now  under  review,  3,391  graduate  students  received  passes  giving  them 
unlimited  access  to  the  main  stack  room.  All  members  of  the  teaching 
and  administrative  staffs  have  full  access  to  this  stack  room  housing  close 
to  a  million  volumes.  In  addition,  several  hundred  alumni,  teachers,  and 
graduate  students  from  other  local  institutions,  visiting  students  and 
scholars  from  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  research  workers  of  many 
kinds  having  no  connection  with  the  University  receive  stack  passes  for 
a  longer  or  shorter  period.  During  the  first  four  or  five  years  after  the  new 
library  building  was  opened  the  stack  privilege  was  granted,  with  little 
or  no  formality,  to  practically  anyone  who  applied.  The  result  was  what 
might  have  been  expected,  a  rapidly  increasing  number  of  non-Univer- 
sity applicants  who,  not  knowing  how  to  use  catalogues  and  bibliogra- 
phies, fancy  that  they  can  discover  what  the  library  has  to  offer  on  their 
subject  and  can  do  their  work  better  by  going  directly  to  the  bookshelves. 
The  increase  of  such  applicants  has  been  greatly  accentuated  by  the  influx 
of  so-called  refugee  scholars  and  research  workers.  Some  limitation  had, 
obviously,  to  be  placed,  not  only  on  the  admission  of  these  non-University 
groups  to  the  stack  room,  but  even  on  the  privilege  of  using  the  Colum- 
bia Libraries  in  preference  to  public  libraries  where  the  materials  they 
need  are  to  be  found. 

It  seems  clear  that  more  and  more  supervision  will  have  to  be  exercised 
over  the  granting  of  stack  room  passes.  It  would  be  difficult  to  arrive  at 
any  general  agreement  as  to  how  much  advantage  a  student  or  scholar 
derives  from  the  unlimited  stack  privilege.  Undoubtedly,  the  advantage 
is  far  less  than  is  commonly  assumed,  and  the  serious  and  unrecognized 
disadvantage  is  that  the  student  fails  to  learn  how  to  explore  the  literature 
of  his  subject  by  the  use  of  catalogues,  bibliographies,  and  indexes,  tools 
for  the  scholar  which  have  been  produced  at  great  labor  and  expense  just 
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because  no  single  person  can  expect  in  one  lifetime  to  be  able  to  handle 
and  examine  all  the  material  devoted  to  his  subject  that  is  to  be  found  in 
a  great  library.  That  there  is  more  or  less  of  fallacy  in  thinking  that  the 
scholar  and  research  worker  can  best  conduct  their  work  on  the  cafeteria 
plan  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  most  members  of  the  Columbia 
faculties  make  Httle  or  no  use  of  their  stack  privilege.  During  a  period  of 
ten  days  in  April,  1941,  a  record  was  kept  of  the  number  of  officers  of 
instruction  who  entered  the  stack  room.  On  two  of  these  days  no  mem- 
ber of  the  Faculty  visited  the  stack  room,  and  the  maximum  for  any  day 
was  thirteen.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  supervisor  of  the  stacks  that  not  more 
than  twenty-five  officers  with  the  rank  of  professor  ever  enter  the  stack 
room.  This  does  not  mean  that  they  are  not  using  books  or  carrying  on 
important  scholarly  work,  but  simply  that  they  know  better  ways  of  find- 
ing out  what  material  on  their  subjects  is  in  the  library  and  prefer  to  rely 
on  the  library  service  to  get  into  their  hands  the  books  they  want  to  see. 
The  little  use  which  our  own  Faculty  makes  of  the  unlimited  stack  privi- 
lege gives  the  library  administration  some  degree  of  assurance  that  in 
denying  the  stack  privilege  to  the  faculties  of  other  local  institutions  no 
serious  hardship  is  being  imposed  on  them. 

Stack  permits  were  issued  during  the  year  to  3,391  Columbia  students, 
nearly  all  of  whom  were  registered  in  the  graduate  or  professional  schools, 
and  only  a  few  of  them  registered  in  the  undergraduate  colleges.  At  the 
same  time,  permits  to  use  the  Libraries  were  issued  to  2,082  persons  who 
were  neither  students  nor  teachers,  most  of  them  having  no  connection 
whatever  with  the  University  and  a  large  proportion  of  them  insistent  on 
being  admitted  freely  to  the  stack  room.  Thirty-six  percent  of  the  stack 
permits  issued  were  for  persons  not  applying  as  registered  students.  The 
handling  of  these  applications  has  come  to  be  one  of  the  major  tasks  in 
the  Director's  office,  for  many  of  them  require  interviews  and  investiga- 
tion or  very  careful  consideration.  The  grand  total  of  special  permits  is- 
sued in  the  Director's  office  was  brought  to  6,826  by  1,353  library  privilege 
cards  issued  to  alumni.  Prior  to  July  29,  1940,  persons  holding  a  degree 
from  any  department  of  the  University  were  permitted  to  use  any  of  the 
libraries  and  to  borrow  books  without  formality  other  than  proper  iden- 
tification at  each  charging  desk.  Since  there  are  no  less  than  twenty-five 
points  where  books  may  be  borrowed  and  many  of  the  charging  desks  are 
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not  equipped  with  full  records  of  degree  holders,  it  was  decided  to  require 
alumni  desiring  to  use  the  Libraries  to  carry  a  permit  card,  to  be  issued  in 
the  central  office.  These  permits  carry  no  expiration  date  and  were  issued 
at  the  rate  of  about  forty  a  week  during  the  past  year. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  members,  the  growth  of  the  book  stock, 
and  the  mounting  volume  of  circulation  indicate  that  the  Lending  Serv- 
ice department  is  fulfilling  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  created,  that  is, 
to  make  available  for  circulation  at  a  low  rental,  for  the  use  of  the  facul- 
ties, students,  and  employees  of  the  University,  the  new  books  as  they 
are  published  and  to  provide  them  in  sufficient  quantities  to  satisfy  the 
demand. 

In  the  eighteen  months  since  the  Lending  Service  department  was 
opened,  on  January  22,  1940,  3,795  persons  have  been  registered,  2,189  of 
them  during  the  past  twelve-month  period.  The  student  membership  is 
naturally  subject  to  rapid  turnover,  the  number  of  active  users  being 
about  2,000  at  any  given  time.  The  629  members  from  the  faculties  and 
staf?  are  estimated  to  be  about  one  half  of  those  who  could  reasonably  be 
considered  as  potential  patrons.  The  total  circulation  for  the  year  was 
24,026  volumes.  The  nonfiction  was  slightly  over  42  percent  of  the  circu- 
lation and  50  percent  of  the  book  stock. 

During  the  intersession  periods  books  are  sent  by  mail  to  members  who 
are  on  vacation.  The  librarian  of  the  department.  Miss  Janet  Bogardus, 
writes  in  her  annual  report  that  the  patrons  are  "a  very  responsible,  appre- 
ciative and  pleasant  group  to  work  with.  Although  they  are  paying  for 
the  service,  they  seem  more  courteous,  less  demanding  and  more  appre- 
ciative than  the  usual  library  group.  They  treat  the  books  with  considera- 
tion and  seem  to  feel  more  responsibility  for  their  fees  than  patrons  of  a 
free  library  do  for  their  fines."  Out  of  the  total  registration  of  almost 
3,800,  to  date  only  eight  have  proved  to  be  hopelessly  delinquent  in  their 
obligations. 

Two  years  ago  I  devoted  a  considerable  part  of  my  report  to  pointing 
out  in  some  detail  the  serious  problems  which  confront  the  Libraries  in 
the  heavy  and  ever  increasing  demand  for  library  service  from  persons 
not  associated  with  the  University  in  any  way.  The  condition  described 
in  that  report  has  not  changed  in  any  essential  respect.  The  pressure  at 
many  points  for  the  privilege  of  using  the  University  Libraries,  instead 
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of  the  New  York  Public  Library  and  other  Hbraries  estabUshed  and  main- 
tained to  give  service  to  the  general  public,  grows  heavier  each  year.  Each 
year,  therefore,  sees  a  larger  share  of  the  time  and  thought  of  the  library 
staff  going  into  the  difficult  task  of  considering  applications  and  deciding 
which  should  be  granted;  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  daily  work  of 
several  departments  consists  of  service  to  these  special  permit  readers. 
Two  years  ago  it  was  tentatively  suggested  that  a  reasonably  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  problem  might  be  found  in  the  establishment  of  a  fee  sys- 
tem. Two  paragraphs  from  the  1938  report  may  be  quoted  here: 

A  well-conceived  fee  system  would  be  easier  to  administer,  in  many  respects, 
than  the  present  policy  which  requires  the  Library  to  pass  judgment  on  the 
merits  of  each  application,  and  to  decide  what  privileges  are  warranted  and 
how  long  they  may  run.  Under  an  appropriate  fee  system  the  Library  would 
have  only  to  assure  itself  that  the  applicant  is  a  serious  scholar  of  good  charac- 
ter who  would  make  proper  use  of  the  privileges  and  not  abuse  them.  He 
would  then  receive  whatever  privileges  he  is  willing  to  pay  for — reference  use, 
access  to  the  stacks,  or  borrowing.  A  fee  even  of  a  nominal  amount  would  auto- 
matically eliminate  most  of  the  applications  from  persons  who  could  use  the 
public  libraries  but  prefer  the  University  Library  if  service  is  free. 

Fees  charged  would  necessarily  be  nominal  in  the  sense  that  they  would  be 
expected  to  cover  only  a  small  part  of  the  cost  of  the  service  rendered,  including 
books,  buildings,  and  equipment.  They  should,  however,  go  far  toward  meet- 
ing the  cost  of  the  additional  personal  service  required.  Library  cards  would 
be  issued  without  fees  to  accredited  persons  for  short  periods,  so  as  to  meet  all 
the  ordinary  requirements  of  interlibrary  and  interinsdtutional  courtesies. 

Conferences  with  groups  of  administrative  officers,  with  representatives 
of  the  faculties,  and  with  those  who  would  be  asked  to  pay  fees  for  library 
privileges  left  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  time  had  come  for  Columbia 
University  to  follow  the  example  of  several  other  large  universities  and 
require  persons  not  connected  directly  with  Columbia  who  desire  to  make 
extended  use  of  the  Libraries  to  pay  a  nominal  fee.  Accordingly,  I  pre- 
pared and  submitted  to  you  a  memorandum  dated  December  2,  1940, 
containing  detailed  recommendations  for  a  fee  system,  accompanied  by 
a  proposed  schedule  of  fees  and  a  plan  of  administration.  One  feature  of 
that  plan  had  already  bgen  put  into  effect. 

With  your  authorization  the  Libraries  began,  on  August  i,  1940,  to  lend 
books  on  a  fee  basis  to  scholars  and  research  workers  having  no  connec- 
tion with  the  University.  This  has  proved  to  be  a  practicable  method  of 
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granting  the  borrowing  privilege  to  the  ever  increasing  number  of  special 
permit  holders  without  seriously  interfering  with  the  primary  responsi- 
bility of  the  Libraries  to  members  of  the  University.  The  only  change 
suggested  by  an  experience  of  over  fifteen  months  is  the  addition  of  an 
annual,  or  quarterly,  lump  sum  fee  as  an  alternative  to  the  daily  fee,  for 
those  who  wish  to  borrow  several  books  at  a  time  throughout  the  year. 
The  present  plan  of  fee  borrowing  is  administered  through  the  Lending 
Service  department.  In  the  first  eleven  months  only  133  out  of  more  than 
2,000  special  permit  holders  took  advantage  of  this  borrowing  privilege. 
The  great  majority  of  them  prefer  to  use  books  in  the  Libraries  rather 
than  to  pay  the  borrowing  fee  of  three  cents  a  day. 

No  action  has  yet  been  taken  on  the  two  other  features  of  the  proposed 
plan,  that  is,  the  general  use  fee  and  the  stack  fee.  I  would  recommend 
the  prompt  approval  of  these  two  fees.  Experience  with  the  borrowing  fee 
shows  clearly  that  even  a  nominal  charge  for  service  will  eliminate  prac- 
tically all  applications  from  persons  who  should  use  the  public  libraries. 
Thus  the  present  difficult  administrative  problem  will  be  largely  solved 
and  such  income  as  may  be  received  from  fees  will  help  to  pay  for  the 
service  given. 

As  pointed  out  in  my  report  of  two  years  ago,  there  is  no  intention  of 
permitting  the  proposed  fees  to  interfere  with  the  well-established  tradi- 
tion of  reciprocal  courtesies  between  libraries  and  educational  and  re- 
search institutions.  Teachers  in  other  institutions  of  higher  education  and 
students,  graduate  and  undergraduate,  with  or  without  letters  of  recom- 
mendation from  librarians  and  professors,  as  well  as  research  workers  of 
various  kinds  would  be  given  the  general  use  privilege  without  fee  for  a 
period  up  to  three  months,  if  the  reason  for  application  is  satisfactory. 
Exemption  from  fees  for  a  much  longer  period  would  also  be  granted  to 
certain  classes  of  visiting  scholars.  In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  liberal 
exemptions  would  make  it  possible  for  students  and  scholars  to  make  free 
use  of  our  highly  specialized  collections  and  to  consult  books  not  avail- 
able in  other  libraries. 

The  Browsing  Room  shows  a  considerable  fajling  off  in  attendance, 
apparently  because  of  the  development  of  the  Lending  Service,  which 
offers  a  much  wider  range  of  current  books.  From  the  Lending  Service 
students  may,  on  payment  of  the  fees,  take  books  for  home  use,  which 
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they  cannot  do  in  the  Browsing  Room.  Because  o£  the  availability  and 
popularity  of  the  Lending  Service  fewer  current  books  are  being  pur- 
chased for  the  Browsing  Room.  The  aim  is  now  to  acquire  only  those 
books,  fiction  and  nonliction,  which  seem  reasonably  certain  to  have  per- 
manent value,  and  less  eflort  is  made  to  acquire  promptly  the  new  books 
that  everyone  is  talking  and  reading  about.  The  latter  is  the  function  of 
the  Lending  Service,  which  is  available  to  all  classes  of  students,  including 
women  students,  and  the  families  of  members  of  the  faculties,  and  em- 
ployees. Except  that  it  no  longer  serves  as  the  principal  point  for  the 
examination  of  new  popular  books,  the  function  of  the  Browsing  Room 
remains  unchanged.  Suggestions  have  been  made  looking  to  an  expan- 
sion of  the  function  of  the  Browsing  Room  to  include  art  and  music  and 
perhaps  some  of  the  cultural  interests  of  undergraduate  men  other  than 
reading  important  books  and  becoming  acquainted  with  the  best  in  lit- 
erature of  all  time.  Space  is  available  and  the  present  staff  could  assume 
added  responsibilities. 

A  larger  number  than  usual  of  exhibitions  were  prepared  and  shown 
during  the  year,  most  of  them  in  South  Hall,  Low  Memorial  Library, 
and  Avery  Library,  though  in  the  College  Library  and  in  several  depart- 
mental libraries  material  of  special  and  timely  interest  has  been  on  dis- 
play. Some  of  the  more  extensive  exhibitions  have  been  arranged  to 
coincide  with  conferences  bringing  groups  of  scholars  to  the  University. 
In  the  preparation  of  several  of  the  exhibits  valuable  cooperation  was 
given  by  members  of  the  faculties.  A  monthly  calendar  of  the  principal 
exhibits  in  the  various  libraries  prepared  in  attractive  mimeographed 
form  has  been  posted  on  all  bulletin  boards  in  the  University  and  sent  to 
institutions  throughout  the  city.  Since  a  file  o£  this  calendar  will  provide 
a  permanent  record,  no  complete  list  of  the  exhibitions  of  the  year  is  given 
here  as  has  been  customary  in  recent  reports.  One  of  the  most  successful 
was  an  exhibition  of  the  writings  of  Gertrude  Stein,  for  which  most  of 
the  material  was  lent  by  the  Yale  University  Library.  From  February  to 
April  the  first  editions  of  the  works  of  Leigh  Hunt  were  shown  in  South 
Hall,  and  from  April  to  the  end  of  the  year  the  first  editions  of  the  works 
of  Robert  Bridges  were  on  display  in  the  exhibition  room  in  the  Low 
Memorial  Library,  both  drawn  from  collections  made  by  Mr.  Frederick 
Coykendall  and  recently  presented  to  the  University. 
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In  the  nine-month  period  ending  May  31,  1941,  ninety-one  N  YA  stu- 
dents were  assigned  to  twenty  different  departments  of  the  Libraries. 
The  number  working  in  any  one  month  varied  from  sixty-three  to  eighty- 
one;  the  total  number  of  hours  worked  was  22,904.  In  1939-40  105  NYA 
students  worked  in  the  Libraries  a  total  of  25,879  hours.  The  quality  of 
the  work  during  the  past  year  has  seemed  to  be  definitely  superior  to  that 
of  previous  years. 

The  Cataloguing  Department  has  maintained  its  output  in  spite  of  a 
rapid  turnover  in  the  staff,  from  the  lowest  clerical  grade  all  the  way  up 
to  senior  cataloguer.  The  total  number  of  volumes  catalogued  and  added 
to  the  Libraries  was  44,666,  or  forty-eight  more  than  the  year  before.  At 
the  same  time  work  has  gone  forward  on  the  manual  of  cataloguing  prac- 
tices. The  heavy  turnover  in  the  staff  makes  it  particularly  necessary  to 
codify  the  cataloguing  procedures  for  each  departmental  library.  Much 
work  still  remains  to  be  done,  but  even  when  routines  and  procedures 
have  all  been  carefully  reviewed  and  put  into  written  form  it  will  require 
at  least  a  year  for  a  trained  and  experienced  cataloguer  to  take  the  place 
of  a  cataloguer  who  has  become  acquainted  with  our  special  ways  of 
doing  things. 

The  salary  scale  for  senior  cataloguer  is  too  low  for  safety.  Unless  it  is 
possible  to  retain  skilled  and  experienced  cataloguers  who  have  some 
capacity  for  organizing  and  supervising  the  work  of  others  there  will  be 
no  one  to  fill  the  assistant  supervisors'  positions  when  that  is  made  neces- 
sary by  retirement  or  some  unforeseen  emergency. 

The  thorough  analysis  which  has  been  made  of  the  work  of  the  depart- 
ment in  the  last  two  years  points  unmistakably  to  the  need  for  no  less 
than  three  additional  cataloguers,  one  of  whom  would  be  assigned  the 
duty  of  supervising  the  general  catalogue.  The  cataloguing  staff  prepares 
and  files  into  the  general  catalogue  from  90,000  to  100,000  cards  a  year, 
but  no  one  has  the  time  or  the  responsibility  for  keeping  it  in  repair.  Mis- 
takes and  inconsistencies  creep  in;  cards  in  much-used  sections  wear  out 
and  should  be  replaced. 

The  clerical  staff  will  also  have  to  be  increased  if  any  progress  is  to  be 
made  in  the  cataloguing  of  many  large  collections  which  have  come  to 
the  Libraries  en  bloc  in  recent  years.  Skilled  cataloguers  cannot  work  effi- 
ciently without  typists  and  other  assistants  to  do  the  routine  work.  It  is 
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estimated  that  about  200,000  volumes  in  the  various  Hbraries  are  uncata- 
logued  and  are,  therefore,  not  represented  in  the  general  catalogue  and 
only  inadequately  listed  in  departmental  catalogues  and  finding  lists. 

Dr.  Isaac  Mendelsohn,  Curator  of  Near  East  Collections  and  adviser  in 
all  matters  relating  to  the  extensive  collection  of  literature  in  Near  East 
languages,  supervises  the  expenditure  of  funds  available  for  purchases, 
not  only  in  Assyro-Babylonian,  Hebrew,  and  Islamic  collections  in  which 
the  Libraries  are  especially  strong,  but  also  in  the  field  of  Egyptology, 
Iranian,  and  Sanskrit.  Because  of  the  language  difficulties  Dr.  Mendel- 
sohn is  called  upon  also  to  catalogue  books  and  manuscripts  acquired  in 
these  fields.  Some  of  the  more  difficult  material  inadequately  catalogued 
in  past  years  is  now  being  recatalogued.  During  the  year  the  efficiency  of 
the  cataloguing  of  Hebrew  books  and  manuscripts  was  greatly  enhanced 
by  the  acquisition  of  a  Hebrew  typewriter  for  preparing  the  catalogue 
cards. 

Reference  has  been  made  in  reports  of  past  years  to  the  highly  devel- 
oped catalogue  of  the  Law  Library  which  makes  it  an  unexcelled  tool  for 
reference  and  research  in  any  branch  of  law.  Such  complete  cataloguing 
is  unusual,  even  in  the  larger  law  libraries,  while  as  a  rule  the  smaller 
law  libraries  are  not  catalogued  at  all  or  only  very  inadequately.  Because 
of  Columbia's  excellent  law  library  catalogue  and  also  because  for  several 
years  he  has  given  in  the  Summer  Session  of  the  School  of  Library  Serv- 
ice a  very  successful  course  on  law  library  administration,  Mr.  Miles  O. 
Price,  Law  Librarian,  is  frequently  consulted  by  other  librarians,  particu- 
larly from  the  smaller  law  libraries  which  have  no  skilled  cataloguing 
service,  about  their  cataloguing  problems.  To  meet  the  needs  of  such 
libraries  Mr.  Price  conceived  the  idea  of  constructing  a  model  catalogue 
for  a  small  law  library,  and  with  the  cooperation  of  the  School  of  Library 
Service  such  a  catalogue  has  now  been  completed.  It  is  what  is  known  as 
a  full  dictionary  catalogue,  containing  entries  for  both  authors  and  sub- 
jects. The  catalogue  consists  of  some  5,000  cards,  90  percent  of  them  being 
printed  Library  of  Congress  cards,  covering  about  1,500  titles  selected 
with  great  care,  so  that  it  is  useful  as  a  purchasing  list,  while  serving  its 
primary  purpose  as  a  guide  to  the  untrained  cataloguer.  It  also  demon- 
strates the  technique  of  using  printed  Library  of  Congress  cards  and  will 
serve  as  an  actual  catalogue  for  something  like  three  quarters  of  the  con- 
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tents  of  the  average  small  law  library.  An  effort  is  now  being  made  to 
have  the  model  catalogue  reproduced  at  a  cost  that  will  make  it  available 
to  many  libraries  where  it  is  certain  to  be  very  useful. 

During  the  winter  of  1940-41  Mr.  Price  spent  some  weeks  in  Brazil, 
Uruguay,  and  Argentina  on  an  exploratory  expedition  looking  toward 
extensive  purchases  in  1942  of  South  American  legal  material,  especially 
from  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Chile. 

The  Medical  Library  continues  to  suffer  severely  from  growing  pains. 
Working  space  for  the  staff  and  for  service  to  readers  is  inadequate,  and 
larger  annual  appropriations  are  needed  for  books  and  periodicals,  for 
binding,  and  for  staff.  It  has  become  necessary  to  subscribe  to  many  pe- 
riodicals formerly  received  through  the  exchange  lists  of  the  American 
Journal  of  Cancer  and  the  Bulletin  of  the  Neurological  Institute,  which 
have  ceased  publication,  and  the  Journal  of  Dental  Research  and  Journal 
of  Clinical  Investigation,  which  are  no  longer  edited  at  the  Medical  Cen- 
ter. During  the  past  year  it  has  been  necessary  to  acquire  some  of  the  most 
needed  literature  pertaining  to  military  medicine  and  surgery. 

The  Neurological  Library,  organized  in  the  Neurological  Institute 
building  in  January,  1940,  has  been  officially  designated  as  a  part  of  the 
Library  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  Funds  for  books, 
periodicals,  and  binding  have  been  provided  by  the  Department  of  Neu- 
rology. So  far  it  has  been  possible  to  do  nothing  more  than  a  little  pre- 
liminary cataloguing.  The  cataloguing  of  the  Jerome  P.  Webster  library 
of  plastic  surgery,  now  numbering  12,000  volumes,  is  proceeding  very 
slowly.  Printed  cards  from  the  Library  of  Congress  are  available  for  only 
about  20  percent  of  the  books.  Without  additional  cataloguers  it  will  take 
many  years  to  complete  the  cataloguing  of  this  important  collection. 

In  the  School  of  Journalism  Library  attention  continues  to  be  focused 
on  the  reorganization  of  the  newspaper  cHpping  service,  or  morgue, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Librarian,  H.  Roth  Newpher.  An  extraordi- 
nary increase  in  the  use  of  this  service  is  again  reported.  In  the  past  year 
readers  called  for  7,304  envelopes,  an  increase  of  350  percent  over  the  aver- 
age of  past  years.  This  clipping  service  seems  to  be  known  to  but  few 
members  of  the  teaching  staffs  and  is  probably  assumed  to  be  of  interest 
only  to  students  in  the  School  of  Journalism,  whereas  it  is  an  effective 
instrument  of  research  in  many  fields,  as  those  who  use  it  have  found  out. 
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A  serious  problem  in  the  use  of  old  newspaper  files  must  be  faced  in 
the  School  of  Journalism  Library.  As  a  measure  necessary  for  their  pres- 
ervation the  use  of  such  files  is  being  more  and  more  restricted  in  other 
libraries  in  the  city,  which  means  a  heavier  demand  for  their  use  in  the 
Columbia  Libraries.  Most  bound  volumes  of  newspapers  are  extremely 
fragile  and  perishable.  Their  use  will  have  to  be  refused  to  all  except  ma- 
ture students  engaged  in  important  research  if  these  irreplaceable  files  are 
to  be  preserved  for  even  a  few  years  more.  One  teaching  method  used  by 
certain  members  of  the  faculties  is  particularly  destructive,  and  that  is  the 
making  of  assignments  which  require  an  entire  class  to  handle  newspaper 
files,  usually  dating  back  fifty  years  or  more,  within  a  limited  period  of 
time.  It  has  become  simply  a  question  as  to  whether  such  assignments  are 
more  important  than  having  any  newspaper  files  at  all  for  the  use  of  re- 
search workers  in  the  future.  Mutilations  of  newspaper  files  had  become 
so  frequent  that  the  use  of  the  bound  volumes  of  the  New  York  Times 
printed  on  the  durable  rag  paper  has  had  to  be  very  carefully  supervised. 
As  a  result  of  strict  regulations  in  force  during  the  past  year,  for  the  first 
time  in  many  years  no  mutilations  were  detected. 

Miss  Isadore  Gilbert  Mudge,  Reference  Librarian,  retired  at  the  end  of 
the  academic  year  after  thirty  years  of  notable  service  to  the  University 
and  to  the  library  profession  as  a  whole.  When  she  assumed  charge  of  the 
Reference  Department  in  June,  191 1,  the  library  staff  consisted  of  about 
fifty  persons.  When  she  retired  in  June,  1941, 221  persons  were  on  the  pay 
roll.  The  number  of  volumes  in  the  University  Libraries  had  grown  from 
472,511  to  1,845,611  and  the  library  budget  from  $79,675  to  $510,203.  An 
informal  survey  of  the  development,  the  activities,  and  the  problems  of 
the  Reference  Department  during  these  thirty  years  has  been  prepared  by 
Miss  Mudge.  When  eventually  made  available  to  those  who  are  inter- 
ested, this  volume  will  be  found  to  be  a  valuable  source  of  information 
for  the  history  of  the  University  Libraries  and  for  the  University  as  a 
whole.  Among  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  the  light  of  present-day 
events  are  those  deaHng  with  the  effect  on  the  Columbia  University  Li- 
brary of  the  World  War  of  1914-18.  At  the  time  she  became  Reference 
Librarian  Miss  Mudge  was  serving  as  editor  of  the  Guide  to  Refer- 
ence Boo\s,  published  by  the  American  Library  Association,  and  her 
editorship  has  continued  through  the  many  editions  and  supplements 
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published  during  the  three  decades,  Mudge's  Guide  and  the  reference  col- 
lection of  the  Columbia  University  Library  developing  together  in  a  mu- 
tually advantageous  cooperation. 

Miss  Mudge's  service  to  the  University  has  been  notable  also  for  the 
high  quaUty  of  the  instruction  she  has  given  in  library  science  and  the 
use  of  books  and  libraries,  of  both  formal  and  informal  character,  to  many 
generations  of  graduate  students.  Of  most  importance,  perhaps,  on  the 
formal  side  was  the  course  in  advanced  bibliography  and  reference 
method  which  she  gave  from  1927  to  1938  in  the  School  of  Library  Serv- 
ice under  appointment  as  Associate  Professor.  Her  informal  assistance  to 
graduate  students  in  other  departments  led  in  1934  to  an  invitation  from 
the  Department  of  English  and  Comparative  Literature  to  take  charge 
from  October  to  January  of  the  proseminar  required  of  all  candidates  for 
the  Master's  degree  in  that  department,  an  assignment  which  has  been 
continued  each  year  to  date. 

The  close  of  the  year  brought  also  the  retirement  of  Miss  Helen  Rex 
Keller,  a  member  of  the  library  staff  for  much  of  the  last  thirty  years,  at 
one  time  as  Librarian  of  the  School  of  Journalism  Library  and  for  several 
years  in  charge  of  Summer  Session  and  University  Extension  courses  in 
library  science.  Recently  she  had  been  on  the  staff  of  the  Acquisition 
Department. 

Mr.  Chester  Holmes  Aldrich,  since  1934  a  member  of  the  Avery  Li- 
brary Commission,  died  in  Rome  on  December  26,  1940.  His  partner, 
Mr.  William  Adams  Delano,  has  been  appointed  to  take  his  place  on  the 
Avery  Commission. 

South  Hall  has  now  been  in  use  seven  years  and,  on  the  whole,  with 
increasing  satisfaction.  Minor  defects  in  equipment  have  been  discovered, 
but  the  only  serious  complaint  is  with  the  artificial  lighting.  An  increas- 
ing volume  of  complaint  comes  from  members  of  the  staff  and  from 
readers  about  the  inadequacy  of  the  lighting  in  nearly  every  part  of  the 
building.  Photometer  readings  taken  by  the  library  stafT  have  shown  that 
such  complaints  are  more  than  justified.  In  order  to  bring  this  serious  sit- 
uation clearly  to  the  attention  of  the  University  administration  the  De- 
partment of  Electrical  Engineering  was  invited  to  make  a  survey  of  the 
illumination  in  typical  rooms.  The  survey  was  made  in  December,  1940, 
by  students  of  electrical  engineering  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  A.  Dexter 
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Hinckley.  Mr.  Hinckley's  report  reveals  a  deplorable  condition.  Illumi- 
nation in  the  busiest  and  most  important  workrooms  and  reading  rooms 
ranges  from  2.8  footcandles  to  12.8,  the  averages  running  from  3  to  9  foot- 
candles.  One  room,  which  by  any  minimum  approved  standard  should 
have  an  illumination  of  15  foot-candles,  actually  had  an  average  of  3,  with 
3.5  as  a  maximum.  In  the  cataloguing  room,  where  a  large  staff  is  required 
for  many  hours  a  week  to  do  the  closest  and  most  exacting  kind  of  work, 
the  illumination  averaged  6.8,  ranging  from  4  to  9.9  foot-candles,  instead 
of  30  to  50  foot-candles,  as  recommended  by  illumination  engineers.  Mr. 
Hinckley  reports  that  the  lighting  installation  is  of  the  proper  type,  the 
deficiency  in  light  arising  simply  from  inadequate  wattage.  "Where  you 
should  have  at  least  four  installed  watts,"  he  writes,  "you  actually  have  in 
the  rooms  measured  from  about  i  to  2^  watts  per  square  foot."  This  is 
obviously  a  condition  which  involves  the  efficiency,  the  physical  comfort, 
and  the  health  of  every  member  of  the  library  staff  and  of  the  hundreds 
of  students  who  have  to  do  their  work  in  South  Hall.  I  urgently  recom- 
mend that  steps  be  taken  to  correct  this  outstanding  defect  in  a  splendid 
library  building  which  in  all  other  respects  has  proved  to  be  so  highly 
satisfactory. 

In  many  departments  new  books  are  displayed  for  examination  by 
those  interested  before  they  take  their  destined  place  with  nearly  two 
million  others  on  the  shelves.  Also,  by  means  of  mimeographed  lists  of 
new  accessions,  at  least  a  part  of  the  incoming  flow  of  material  is  brought 
to  the  attention  of  some  part  of  the  clientele  of  various  departments.  Yet, 
in  an  organization  as  complex  as  Columbia  University,  information  of 
the  receipt  of  much  important  material  may  fail  to  reach  all  those  vitally 
interested,  especially  since  under  present  conditions  full  cataloguing  may 
have  to  be  deferred  for  long  periods.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  do  much 
to  correct  this  condition  in  a  brief  annual  report,  but  there  seems  to  be 
sound  reason  for  the  traditional  mention  in  a  librarian's  annual  report  of 
a  few  of  the  outstanding  accessions  of  the  year.  The  items  mentioned  in 
the  following  pages,  selected  somewhat  arbitrarily  from  lists  incorporated 
in  the  annual  reports  submitted  by  departmental  Hbrarians,  may  at  least 
indicate  to  those  who  read  these  pages  something  of  the  quality  of  the 
materials  of  scholarship  being  added  to  our  collections  by  purchase  and 
by  gift. 
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Among  the  works  purchased  for  the  Avery  Library,  which  may  be 
called  "rare,"  are:  Moreau-Nelaton,  Les  Eglises  de  chez  nous;  arondisse- 
ment  de  Soissons  (3  vols.) ;  Paciaudi,  Descrizione  delle  feste  celebrate  in 
Parma,  I'anno  MDCCLXIX  (Parma,  1769),  with  engravings  from  draw- 
ings by  Petitot;  W.  Pain,  The  Carpenter's  and  Joiner's  Repository  (Lon- 
don, 1778) ;  G.  Richardson,  A  Series  of  Original  Designs  for  Country 
Seats  or  Villas  (London,  1795) ;  P.  Sarnelli,  Guida  de  forestieri,  curiosi  de 
vedere  .  .  .  Napoli  (Naples,  1688) ;  C.  Deering's  Nottinghamia  Vetus  et 
Nova  (Nottingham,  1715) ;  Aubert  et  cie,  Musee  de  costumes  (Paris,  c. 
1850-60);  and  Thomas  Tanner's  Notitia  Monastica  (Cambridge  Uni- 
versity Press,  1787),  extra-illustrated  to  eighteen  volumes  by  Hugh  Owen, 
Archdeacon  of  Salop,  with  engravings,  original  drawings,  and  notes, 
forming  a  unique  source  of  information  as  to  the  condition  of  the  English 
monastic  buildings  and  their  surroundings  in  the  early  years  of  the  nine- 
teenth century. 

From  Lady  Unwin  the  Avery  Library  received  a  gift  of  books  and 
pamphlets  on  British  housing  and  city  planning  from  the  library  of  her 
husband,  the  late  Sir  Raymond  Unwin,  Director  of  the  Division  of  Hous- 
ing and  Planning  of  the  School  of  Architecture.  Much  valuable  housing 
material  was  also  received  from  Dr.  Carl  Aronovici.  Three  scrapbooks 
containing  original  drawings  and  notes  deaHng  with  covered  bridges, 
made  by  the  late  James  L.  Duncan,  were  presented  by  his  daughter. 

An  important  gift  to  the  Law  Library,  obtained  through  the  efforts  of 
Professor  J.  Bartlet  Brebner,  of  the  Department  of  History,  was  an  almost 
complete  set  of  the  briefs  and  exhibits  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Do- 
minion-Provincial Relations  of  Canada,  a  significant  study  of  federahsm. 
Nearly  two  hundred  volumes  of  official  publications  of  Brazil  were  re- 
ceived from  the  Ministerio  das  Relacoes  Exteriores.  Valued  gifts  came 
also  from  the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York,  from  the 
Philadelphia  Bar  Association  Library,  and  from  Mr.  Charles  S.  Fettretch, 
an  alumnus.  Dr.  Nino  Levi,  formerly  Professor  of  Criminal  Law  in  the 
Royal  University  of  Genoa,  Italy,  presented  to  the  Law  Library  most  of 
his  private  library.  The  holdings  of  the  Law  Library,  excluding  uncata- 
logued  duplicates,  totaled  236,208  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Gifts  of  both  money  and  books  have  strengthened  the  Medical  Library 
at  many  points.  Professor  Jerome  P.  Webster  gave  $750  for  the  purchase 
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o£  books  relating  to  plastic  surgery.  The  Phi  Delta  Epsilon  fraternity 
made  an  additional  contribution  of  $50  to  purchase  books  as  a  memorial 
to  Dr.  Jacob  Braun,  P.  &  S.,  '05.  The  Alpha  Omega  fraternity  gave  money 
for  the  purchase  of  books  on  dentistry. 

The  outstanding  gifts  of  books  to  the  Medical  Library  include  a  col- 
lection of  books,  pamphlets,  and  scrapbooks  on  antivaccination  and 
antivivisection  activities  which  had  been  the  property  of  the  American 
Association  for  Medical  Progress.  Documents  of  value  for  the  history  of 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  came  from  Mr.  Henry  Schuman 
and  from  Miss  Elizabeth  Dodge,  of  Summit,  New  Jersey,  who  presented 
the  manuscript  lecture  notes  taken  by  her  grandfather,  Dr.  Henry  N. 
Dodge,  while  he  was  a  student  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
in  1865-68.  The  Medical  Library  was  also  able  to  acquire  by  purchase  a 
film  copy  of  a  manuscript  volume,  owned  by  the  College  of  Physicians  of 
Philadelphia,  Lectures  on  Surgery  (1767)  by  John  Jones,  the  first  Profes- 
sor of  Surgery  in  King's  College.  Valuable  also  for  the  history  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  are  several  items  purchased  at  auction 
through  the  generosity  of  Professor  Walter  W.  Palmer,  including  manu- 
script notes  of  the  lectures  of  Samuel  Bard,  one  of  the  most  notable  physi- 
cians of  pre-Revolutionary  New  York,  one  of  the  founders  of  King's 
College  Medical  School,  and  the  first  president  of  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons.  Important  also  for  the  study  of  American  medical 
history  are  manuscript  notes  on  lectures  (1773-74)  by  Dr.  Samuel  Clossy, 
Professor  of  Anatomy  in  King's  College,  and  medical  papers  by,  or  re- 
lating to,  the  Graham  family,  prominent  physicians  of  the  Revolutionary 
period. 

The  Direct  Mail  Advertising  Association  presented  to  the  School  of 
Business  Library  fifty  large  folders  of  samples  of  material  used  by  large 
industrial  concerns  in  actual  advertising  campaigns,  which  received  the 
Association's  1938  awards  for  direct-mail  advertising  campaigns.  The 
material,  with  similar  material  for  the  1936  awards  received  from  the 
same  source,  will  be  used  by  students  of  business  writing,  for  research  in 
advertising,  and  for  a  study  of  the  pubHc  relations  of  business. 

Material  of  value  to  the  Business  Library  came  from  Dean  McCrea  and 
from  many  members  of  the  Faculty,  also  from  the  following  individuals 
not  connected  with  the  University:  H.  J.  Jones,  Max  Halpern,  A.  S. 
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Kenas,  and  Arthur  Weisenberger.  Space  does  not  permit  a  detailed  list- 
ing of  welcome  gifts  received  from  the  following  business  corporations: 
Barrett  Associates,  Central  Hanover  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  Chase 
National  Bank,  F.  R.  Coyle  &  Company,  Fuller,  Rodney  &  Company, 
Lazard  Freres,  National  Investors  Corporation,  New  York  Telephone 
Company,  Herbert  D.  Seibert  &  Company,  the  Shaw-Walker  Company, 
and  the  Standard  and  Poor's  Corporation. 

Through  the  continued  generosity  of  Col.  Robert  H.  Montgomery  it 
has  been  possible  to  make  many  interesting  and  useful  additions  to  both 
printed  and  manuscript  material  in  the  Montgomery  library  of  account- 
ancy. Among  the  latter  are  the  books  of  New  York  merchants  bearing  the 
names  of  Talbot,  Gordon,  Lathrop,  and  Olyphant,  formally  or  informally 
associated  in  extensive  trade  with  China  in  tea,  sugar,  and  silk,  in  which 
is  recorded  the  history  of  a  changing  business  for  half  a  century  from 
1830;  also  the  1788  ledger  of  a  Philadelphia  merchant,  showing  some 
accounts  with  Benjamin  Franklin  and  Peter  Muhlenberg;  and  papers 
belonging  to  the  partnership  of  Lynch  &  Aymar,  merchants  of  New 
Haven  and  New  York,  1813  to  about  1818,  of  much  interest  to  students 
of  accounting  history.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Walter  Hausdorfer,  Li- 
brarian of  the  School  of  Business  Library,  that  the  Montgomery  library 
is  unexcelled  in  this  country  in  its  wealth  of  material  on  the  history  of 
accounting. 

The  most  important  gift  of  the  year  to  the  Music  Library  was  a  large 
collection  of  music,  musical  literature,  and  phonograph  records  from  the 
Commissioner  General  of  the  French  Pavilion  at  the  New  York  World's 
Fair,  received  through  Dr.  Ian  F.  Fraser,  of  the  Maison  Fran^aise.  The 
music  comprises  373  volumes  and  pieces  by  French  composers  of  the 
nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries.  This  gift  greatly  strengthens  the  Mu- 
sic Library's  collection  of  the  works  of  important  French  composers 
and  will  be  of  immediate  practical  use  in  the  courses  in  modern  music. 
The  sixty-eight  volumes  of  musical  literature  include  a  practically  com- 
plete collection  of  the  works  on  musical  theory  by  Marcel  Dupre,  famous 
French  organist,  composer,  and  theoretician.  The  phonograph  records, 
numbering  137  disks,  contain  109  titles  by  fifty-two  French  composers 
from  the  eighteenth  to  the  twentieth  century.  This  part  of  the  gift  is 
especially  appreciated  because  it  consists  entirely  of  records  of  French 
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manufacture  which  are  no  longer  available  in  the  trade  and  of  titles  which 
have  never  appeared  in  domestic  catalogues.  One  hundred  and  six  vol- 
umes of  standard  musical  works  came  from  Professor  J.  Enrique  Zanetti, 
of  the  Department  of  Chemistry. 

In  spite  of  the  difficulties  in  securing  foreign  material,  it  is  possible  to 
report  several  notable  additions  by  purchase  in  fields  which  the  Music 
Library  is  attempting  to  strengthen  as  rapidly  as  possible :  bibliography, 
periodicals,  and  historical  sets  of  early  music.  The  principal  titles  are: 
]ahrbuch  der  Musi\bibliothe]i  Peters  (1894— 1938);  Katalog  der  Mtisi\- 
bibliotheI{^  Paul  Hirsch  (1928-36);  Beihefte  der  Internationalen  Mu- 
siJ{gesellschaft  (1901— 14);  several  publications  of  the  Plainsong  and 
Medieval  Music  Society,  including  Frere,  Bibliotheca  musico-liturgica; 
Studien  zur  Musi\wissenschaft  (1913—34);  Jean  Beck's  edition  of  Le 
Manuscrit  du  roi  (1938) ;  and  PubliJ^ation  alterer  praJ{tischer  und  theore- 
tischer  Musi\werke  (i 873-1 905) .  The  Peters  Yearbook  is  one  of  the  most 
important  recent  acquisitions,  being  the  longest  and  most  complete  series 
of  its  kind  and  of  fundamental  importance  to  librarians  and  scholars  for 
all  work  in  music  bibliography. 

Reference  was  made  in  the  reports  of  1938  and  1939  to  the  rapid  devel- 
opment of  the  Chinese  collection  made  possible  by  a  grant  of  $25,000  from 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation  for  the  purchase  of  books  in  Far  Eastern 
languages,  particularly  in  Chinese.  The  Curator  of  the  Chinese  collection, 
Mr.  Chi-Chen  Wang,  reports  that  the  collection  has  grown  more  than 
120  percent  in  the  last  three  years  and  now  numbers  I26,zp9.  In  spite  of 
increasing  difficulties  caused  by  the  war,  over  22,000  volumes  were  added 
during  the  past  year.  Due  to  a  favorable  rate  of  exchange  during  most  of 
the  period  far  more  has  been  accomplished  under  the  grant  than  was 
anticipated.  The  standard  works  essential  to  any  working  collection  in 
Chinese  have  now  been  acquired,  and  if  the  war  does  not  interfere  with 
the  purchasing  program  before  the  termination  of  the  grant  on  December 
31,  1942,  it  is  anticipated  that  Columbia's  Chinese  collection  will  be  sur- 
passed in  size  only  by  that  in  the  Library  of  Congress  and  may  perhaps 
be  second  to  none  in  general  usefulness. 

In  developing  the  Chinese  collection  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the 
relatively  modern  printed  materials  needed  by  the  greater  number  of  stu- 
dents and  scholars,  with  little  attention  to  the  rare  and  valuable  books 
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and  manuscripts  that  might  have  been  available,  except  in  cases  where 
they  are  not  available  in  modern  reprints.  It  is  therefore  strong  in  biogra- 
phy, collected  works  of  nineteenth-  and  twentieth-century  authors,  works 
bearing  on  the  history  and  government  of  China  in  the  last  300  years,  and 
periodicals  of  general  and  literary  interest.  An  exception  to  this  general 
policy  was  the  purchase  of  a  Buddhist  manuscript  scroll  from  Tunhuang, 
near  the  western  end  of  the  Great  Wall,  dating  possibly  from  the  sixth 
or  seventh  century  a.  d.  Aside  from  its  content,  this  manuscript  is  of  spe- 
cial interest  as  an  example  of  Chinese  calligraphy  and  the  paper  of  the 
period. 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  our  excellent  and  rapidly  growing  collections 
in  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  languages  are  supplemented  by  strong  hold- 
ings in  Western  languages  on  both  China  and  Japan.  A  recent  check  of 
the  second  edition  (1938)  of  C.  S.  Gardner's  A  Union  List  of  Selected 
Westet-n  Bool{s  on  China  in  American  Libraries  shows  that  the  Columbia 
Libraries  lack  only  three  of  the  371  titles  listed,  one  of  the  three  having 
recently  been  lost  and  the  other  two  being  out  of  print  and  probably 
unobtainable.  In  books  on  Japan  in  Western  languages  the  Libraries  are 
also  strong,  partly  as  a  result  of  the  purchase  since  1938  of  books  selected 
by  Dr.  Hugh  Borton  and  purchased  for  the  Institute  of  Japanese  Studies 
with  funds  provided  by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  Columbia  Libraries  hold  80  percent  of  the  titles  listed  in  the  recently 
published  bibliography,  compiled  by  Dr.  Borton  and  others,  entitled  A 
Selected  List  of  Boo\s  and  Articles  on  Japan,  in  English,  French  and 
German. 

The  grant  made  by  the  Council  of  Learned  Societies  for  the  purpose  of 
devising  an  improved  system  for  cataloguing  Chinese  books  in  American 
libraries,  referred  to  in  my  report  for  1938-39,  was  not  renewed  and  the 
cataloguing  of  our  Chinese  collection  came  to  a  close  at  the  end  of  the 
academic  year  1939-40.  The  actual  cataloguing  began  on  March  i,  1939, 
the  four-month  period  preceding  having  been  spent  in  exploratory  studies 
which  led  to  the  adoption  of  a  form  of  card  and  a  general  plan  for  a 
cataloguing  and  classification  system  believed  to  be  superior  to  any  in 
use.  Beginning  with  the  most  difficult  material,  progress  was  slow  in  the 
first  few  months,  but  some  2,300  volumes  had  been  completed  when 
the  work  was  suspended  for  lack  of  funds.  A  good  beginning  was  made 
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and  the  work  should  be  resumed  at  the  earHest  possible  moment.  The 
collection  has  now  grown  to  such  a  size  that  a  thoroughly  competent, 
trained,  and  experienced  cataloguer,  with  the  necessary  assistants,  will 
require  several  years  to  complete  the  task. 

Disappointment  over  the  forced  discontinuance  of  the  Chinese  cata- 
loguing project  was  relieved  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  decision  of  the 
Council  of  Learned  Societies  to  provide  the  funds  necessary  to  continue 
work  on  the  cataloguing  of  the  Japanese  collection.  Unless  some  unfore- 
seen contingency  arises  this  project  will  be  carried  to  completion. 

The  Japanese  collection  now  numbers  about  28,000  volumes.  The  new 
accessions,  which  have  fallen  off  during  the  past  year  on  account  of  the 
difficult  international  situation,  have  come  mainly  from  the  Nomura 
fund,  given  in  1938,  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  E.  Hanjo, 
of  Kyoto  Imperial  University.  In  June,  1941,  Mrs.  J.  W.  T.  Mason  pres- 
ented fifty-three  volumes  from  the  library  of  her  late  husband,  who  had 
contributed  to  the  collection  on  various  occasions  before  his  death.  The 
Brooklyn  Museum  gave  seventy-nine  volumes  from  a  collection  which 
had  originally  been  made  by  the  late  Stewart  Culin. 

The  most  valuable  and  important  gifts  of  the  year  were  received  from 
Mr.  Frederick  Coykendall.  In  December,  1940,  he  gave  to  the  Libraries 
his  Leigh  Hunt  collection,  consisting  of  129  printed  and  four  manuscript 
pieces.  This  collection  represents  patient  and  skilled  collecting  effort  of 
many  years  and  is  noteworthy  for  its  completeness  in  first  editions.  One 
outstanding  item  is  the  complete  file  of  the  Tatler  (London,  1830—32), 
including  Volume  V. 

In  January,  1941,  Mr.  Coykendall  also  gave  to  the  Libraries  his  Robert 
Bridges  collection,  consisting  of  more  than  150  pieces  and  including  all  the 
very  limited  editions  in  which  the  writings  of  Bridges  first  appeared.  It 
is  especially  interesting  for  its  early  examples  of  the  work  of  the  Daniel 
Press  at  Oxford  University.  In  1933  Columbia  University  Press  published 
A  Bibliography  of  Robert  Bridges,  compiled  by  George  L.  McKay,  which 
was  based  on  the  collection,  which  has  now  come  to  the  Libraries  and  has 
been  placed  along  with  all  similar  collections  in  the  Special  Collections 
Department,  in  Low  Memorial  Library,  in  charge  of  Mr.  Charles  M. 
Adams. 

From  the  estate  of  his  granddaughter,  Laura  Stedman  Gould,  the  Li- 
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braries  purchased  the  papers  o£  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman  (i  833-1 908), 
including  his  manuscripts,  correspondence,  letter-books,  scrapbooks,  and 
between  5,000  and  10,000  manuscript  letters  written  to  him.  These  letters 
represent  a  cross  section  of  American  literary  activity  toward  the  end  of 
the  nineteenth  and  the  first  few  years  of  the  twentieth  century.  Stedman 
had  correspondence  with  almost  every  figure  of  any  importance  in  Amer- 
ican literature  in  his  day.  He  was  active  in  publishing  enterprises  and  was 
on  many  committees  concerned  with  literary  projects.  He  collaborated  in 
editing  A  Library  of  American  Literature  (11  vols.)  ;  compiled  A  Victo- 
rian Anthology  (1895)  and  An  American  Anthology  (1900).  About  four 
hundred  of  the  letters  are  from  poets  in  answer  to  his  request  for  permis- 
sion to  include  their  work  in  the  latter  anthology  or  for  biographical  in- 
formation. In  addition  to  a  number  of  volumes  of  his  own  poetry,  he 
wrote  and  published  critical  works  entided  The  Victorian  Poets  (1875), 
The  Poets  of  America  (1885),  and  The  Nature  and  Elements  of  Poetry 
(1892).  Some  of  the  most  important  items  in  Stedman's  correspondence 
were  sold  at  auction  in  1912  and  1913,  but  the  collection  as  it  stands  con- 
tains a  good  representation  of  letters  from  such  writers  as  William  Dean 
Howells,  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson,  Whitelaw  Reid,  Thomas 
Bailey  Aldrich,  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson,  Richard  Watson  Gilder, 
Edmund  Gosse,  Harriet  Monroe,  and  Bliss  Carman. 

Also  from  the  estate  of  Laura  Stedman  Gould  was  purchased  a  collec- 
tion of  thirty-nine  letters  written  by  Lafcadio  Hearn,  chiefly  to  George 
Milbry  Gould,  who  wrote  the  Life  and  Letters  of  Edmund  Clarence 
Stedman  (2  vols.,  1910)  in  collaboration  with  his  wife,  Laura  Stedman 
Gould.  The  Lafcadio  Hearn  collection  of  the  late  Howard  Mansfield 
(Law,  '74),  was  acquired  by  purchase  in  March,  1940,  but  by  oversight 
was  not  reported  last  year.  This  collection  will  be  of  value  to  the  scholar 
because  of  the  many  editions  (ninety-four  in  all)  of  Hearn's  writings, 
including  nearly  all  the  first  editions.  A  set  of  the  large  paper  edition  of 
The  Writings  of  Lafcadio  Hearn,  in  sixteen  volumes  (Boston,  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.,  1922)  was  presented  to  the  Libraries  by  Mrs.  Mansfield  to  be 
shelved  in  the  Special  Collections  Department  with  the  fine  collection 
brought  together  by  her  husband. 

One  rare  volume,  combining  beauty  and  research  value,  acquired  dur- 
ing the  year  deserves  special  mention.  It  is  the  first  edition  of  Theatrum 
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Orbis  Terrarum  (Antwerp,  May  20, 1570)  by  Abraham  Ortelius,  bound 
with  George  Bruin's  Civitatis  Orbis  Terrarum  (Cologne,  1572) .  Abra- 
ham Ortelius,  of  Antwerp,  next  to  his  contemporary,  Mercator,  was  the 
greatest  contributor  to  the  sixteenth-century  Flemish  school  of  geography. 
He  traveled  with  Mercator  in  1560  and  was  inspired  by  him  to  begin  his 
chief  work,  the  Theatrum  Orbis  Terrarum.  The  works  of  eighty-seven 
authors  were  consulted  by  him  in  the  compilation  of  this  atlas.  The  Li- 
braries already  possessed  one  of  the  later  editions  printed  by  Christopher 
Plantin  in  1584.  The  Civitates  Orbis  Terrarum  of  George  Bruin  is  said  to 
have  been  planned  as  a  companion  to  the  Theatrum  Orbis  Terrarum  of 
Ortelius.  Ortelius  contributed  the  descriptions  to  the  plates  for  the  cities 
and  George  Hofnagel  and  Cornelius  Chaymox  and  others  contributed 
information  from  which  the  engravings  were  made.  The  plates  were 
engraved  by  Franz  Hogenberg  and  Simon  Novellanus.  The  first  edition 
of  the  Civitates  is  dated  August,  1572,  and  in  the  volume  now  added  to 
the  special  collections  the  first  issues  of  these  two  great  works  are  bound 
together,  not  simply  following  one  another  in  one  volume;  the  plates  for 
the  cities  in  the  Bruin  volume  follow  the  plates  of  the  Ortelius  volume  for 
the  maps  of  the  countries  in  which  they  are  located.  The  plates  through- 
out the  two  works  have  been  hand-colored  in  the  deep  blues  and  reds  so 
characteristic  of  the  Flemish  art  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Six  plates  are 
missing,  many  have  been  repaired,  and  some  are  still  in  poor  condition. 

A  group  of  members  of  the  Garden  Club  of  America  presented  an  origi- 
nal, signed,  wash  drawing  made  by  Gustave  Dore  for  Tennysons's  Idylls 
of  the  King. 

In  May  title  was  acquired  to  the  extensive  library  on  printing  and  the 
allied  graphic  arts  formerly  owned  and  maintained  by  the  American 
Type  Founders  Company  in  Jersey  City,  but  since  1936  deposited  at  the 
University  and  housed  in  South  Hall.  This  collection  is  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  the  largest  and  most  complete  collection  in  the  United  States, 
if  not  in  the  world,  having  to  do  with  printing  in  its  broad  historical 
aspects  and  the  industrial  graphic  arts  allied  in  any  way  to  the  printing 
industry.  In  portions  of  these  fields  the  University  Libraries  were  already 
very  strong.  The  addition  of  this  notable  collection  will  go  far  toward 
making  Columbia  University  the  center  of  information  and  research  in 
this  important  field.  It  is  anticipated  that  in  due  time  extensive  programs 
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of  instruction  and  research  will  be  developed  at  the  University  in  the  fields 
represented  by  this  typographic  library.  Such  a  development  will  gener- 
ally be  considered  appropriate  and  desirable,  since  New  York  City  has 
long  been  the  leading  center  of  printing  and  its  allied  industries  and  arts, 
a  group  of  industries  which,  in  the  value  of  their  products,  probably  rank 
second  or  third  in  the  city. 

This  typographic  library  has  an  interesting  history.  Its  nucleus  was 
formed  some  forty  years  ago  by  the  merging  of  libraries  maintained  by 
several  leading  type  foundries,  some  of  them  established  as  far  back  as  the 
eighteenth  century,  which  were  forced  into  consolidation  by  the  invention 
of  typecasting  and  typesetting  machines.  The  collection  in  its  present 
form  owes  its  existence  to  the  interest  of  Robert  W.  Nelson,  a  former 
president  of  the  American  Type  Founders  Company  and  to  the  untiring 
work  of  the  late  Henry  Lewis  Bullen,  an  official  of  the  company,  who  be- 
came its  librarian.  With  ample  funds  at  his  disposal  Mr.  Bullen  searched 
the  book  markets  of  Europe  and  America  to  make  the  collection  as  com- 
plete as  possible.  The  typographical  library  of  Theodore  Low  De  Vinne 
was  purchased  after  his  death  in  1914.  More  than  a  thousand  scarce  vol- 
umes were  selected  from  the  library  of  the  Typothetae  of  the  City  of  New 
York  before  it  was  sold  in  1924.  In  1929  the  extensive  library  of  the  Frank- 
lin Typographical  Society,  established  in  1824,  relating  to  printing  and 
other  industrial  graphic  arts,  was  bought  by  Mr.  Bullen.  Other  private 
collections  were  acquired  from  time  to  time  and  added  to  this  library  in 
Jersey  City  which  had  long  been  a  source  of  information  and  inspiration 
for  typographers  and  students  and  practitioners  of  the  graphic  arts.  In  its 
new  location  at  Columbia  University  this  great  library  of  typography  and 
other  graphic  arts  will  be  more  accessible  than  in  the  past  to  the  typo- 
graphers and  graphic  arts  specialists  in  New  York,  while  at  the  same  time 
it  will  enrich  the  resources  available  for  the  use  of  the  more  academic  type 
of  research  in  the  fields  of  history,  literature,  and  the  fine  arts. 

When  the  collection  is  properly  catalogued  and  becomes  better  known 
it  will  be  found  to  supplement  existing  book  resources  of  the  University 
and  the  metropoHtan  area  at  many  points.  The  intellectual,  cultural,  and 
even  the  political  history  of  the  last  500  years  is  closely  related  to  the  acti- 
vity of  the  printing  presses.  The  scope  of  the  typographic  collection  is 
surprisingly  broad,  including  not  only  the  artistic,  technical,  and  eco- 
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nomic  aspects  o£  printing,  but  such  subjects  as  the  liberty  o£  the  press  and 
the  regulations  imposed  by  governments  on  printing  and  publishing.  The 
economist  will  find  here  source  material  for  the  study  o£  typographical 
unions  and  trade  publications  representing  all  branches  of  the  printing 
and  graphic  arts  industries.  The  literary  historian  and  bibliographer  will 
find  in  the  collection  a  wealth  of  clues  for  the  identification  of  disputed 
editions. 

The  printed  material  comprises  some  16,600  items,  including  6,500 
books,  3,500  volumes  of  periodicals,  5,000  pamphlets,  200  scrapbooks,  500 
portfolios  and  boxes,  and  at  least  1,000  miscellaneous  items;  and  exclud- 
ing 1,400  duplicates  which  had  been  listed  in  a  printed  catalogue  and  were 
about  to  be  sold  when  the  library  was  placed  on  deposit  at  Columbia  in 
1936.  While  the  library  contains  many  valuable  items,  and  a  few  of  great 
value,  Mr.  BuUen  in  making  his  purchases  from  the  leading  English  and 
Continental  book  dealers  did  not  concern  himself  with  materials  usually 
sought  by  the  wealthy  book  collector.  His  selections  were  made  primarily 
with  an  eye  to  their  significance  for  the  practical  typographer  and  for  the 
student  of  the  history  of  printing.  Some  of  the  incunabula  and  other  items 
are  apparendy  unique  and  have  never  appeared  for  public  sale.  The  copy 
of  Fust  and  SchoefiFer's  Canon  Missae  (1458),  for  example,  is  the  only 
copy  in  the  United  States  and  only  one  other  is  known  to  exist.  It  is  said 
by  experts  to  be  more  important  in  the  history  of  printing  than  the  famous 
Gutenberg  Bible.  Columbia  already  owned  about  330  incunabula,  a  field 
in  which  it  has  not  been  notably  strong  as  compared  with  several  other 
great  research  libraries.  The  Typographic  Library  adds  sixty-nine  of  these 
coveted  fifteenth-century  books,  only  four  of  them  being  already  in  our 
possession,  and  many  of  them  are  very  rare.  The  collection  is  rich  in  ex- 
amples of  the  illustrated  book  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  twentieth  century 
and  adds  very  materially  to  the  University's  holdings  in  this  field. 

Another  strong  part  of  the  library  is  the  collection  of  periodicals  relat- 
ing to  printing  and  the  allied  arts,  which  includes  complete  bound  sets 
of  all  the  more  important  European  and  American  journals,  and  is  un- 
doubtedly the  most  complete  in  existence.  These  periodical  sets  are  in- 
dispensable in  the  study  of  every  subject  having  to  do  with  printing, 
including  the  art  of  the  engraver,  the  machinery  and  appliances  of  the 
printer,  the  printer's  materials,  and  his  business  organization  and  meth- 
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ods.  These  periodical  sets,  and  the  collection  as  a  whole,  are  of  value,  not 
only  to  those  concerned  with  printing  and  the  allied  graphic  arts,  but  to 
scholars  in  various  other  fields,  especially  in  history,  English  and  Amer- 
ican literature,  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  and  paleography.  In  these 
fields,  as  well  as  in  French,  Italian,  and  German  literature,  are  to  be  found 
many  fine  editions  of  the  works  of  important  authors. 

One  of  the  strongest  features  of  the  collection  is  the  type  specimen 
books,  of  which  there  are  a  thousand  or  more  issued  by  type  founders 
and  printers  of  the  United  States,  various  European  countries,  Great 
Britain  and  its  colonies,  China,  Japan,  and  mission  presses  in  out-of-the- 
way  parts  of  the  world.  The  earliest  type  specimen  book  in  the  library  is 
the  Indice  de  Caratteri  of  the  Vatican  Printing  Office,  issued  in  1628.  Of 
historic  importance  is  Fournier's  specimen  of  1742  which  contains  his 
proposed  "point  system." 

At  the  plant  of  the  American  Type  Founders  Company  in  Jersey  City, 
where  the  library  was  sumptuously  housed  in  air-conditioned  quarters, 
the  collection  was  known  as  the  Typographic  Library  and  Museum. 
While  most  of  the  museum  material,  including  printing  presses  of  his- 
toric interest,  examples  of  ancient  typecasting,  typesetting  and  binding 
implements,  227  medals,  various  sculptures,  179  portraits,  etc.,  came  to 
the  University  with  the  books  and  miscellaneous  printed  and  manuscript 
material,  only  the  latter  was  considered  in  the  purchase,  and  transfer  to 
Columbia.  Nevertheless,  the  museum  objects  are  of  general  interest  and 
will  have  educational  significance  for  any  program  of  instruction  in  the 
broad  field  of  the  graphic  arts. 

The  acquisition  of  a  large  collection  of  this  kind  commonly  entails 
additional  expenditure  for  suitable  equipment  to  care  for  it  properly. 
Fortunately,  everything  necessary  for  preserving  and  using  the  library 
came  with  it — dustproof  and  fireproof  bookcases,  filing  cases,  card  cata- 
logue cases,  and  many  exhibition  cases  of  special  design.  For  the  present 
the  Typographic  Library  will  remain  in  a  series  of  special  collection 
rooms  in  South  Hall.  Eventually  provision  should  be  made  for  it  in  the 
west  wing  of  Low  Memorial  Library,  along  with  other  closely  related 
collections. 

George  S.  Hellman  ('99)  presented  to  the  Columbiana  collection  a 
large  amount  of  material  which  he  had  assembled  in  writing  his  volume 
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Benjamin  N.  Cardozo:  American  Judge,  published  in  the  spring  of  1940. 
From  Justice  Cardozo's  executors  Columbiana  had  earlier  received  a 
large  collection  of  personal  memorabilia.  Through  the  continued  gen- 
erosity of  Mr.  William  O.  Wiley  ('82)  provision  is  being  made  for  pre- 
serving this  material  and  displaying  parts  of  it  from  time  to  time  in 
Columbiana's  new  exhibition  room  in  Low^  Memorial  Library. 

From  funds  provided  by  Emeritus  Professor  David  Eugene  Smith 
twenty-three  books  were  added  to  the  Smith  library  on  the  history  of 
mathematics,  twelve  of  them  dealing  with  old  scientific  instruments  in 
which  the  collection  is  especially  rich.  Perhaps  the  most  important  of 
these  twelve  volumes  is  the  Astrolabii  declaratio  (Paris,  1545)  of  Jacob 
Kobel,  famous  sixteenth-century  German  Rechenmeister,  important  also 
as  printer  and  wood  engraver.  Two  important  additions  were  made  to 
the  comprehensive  Euclid  collection,  one  of  them,  the  first  edition  of  the 
exceedingly  rare  The  Pathway  to  Knowledge  (1551)  by  Robert  Recorde, 
in  the  form  of  a  microfilm  from  a  copy  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  the 
only  one  known  in  this  country.  This  acquisition  is  a  good  example  of 
the  general  policy  of  the  Libraries  to  acquire  microfilm  copies  of  research 
materials  rather  than  the  rare  and  costly  originals.  The  most  important 
gift  of  the  year  was  the  monumental  six-volume  set  of  Arthur  Upham 
Pope's  Survey  of  Persian  Art,  from  Professor  Smith. 

The  family  of  the  late  Professor  John  Bates  Clark  presented  from  his 
library  some  1,500  items,  about  one  half  of  them  being  bound  volumes 
representing  the  works  of  well-known  economists  and  sociologists.  Nearly 
all  the  material,  although  most  of  it  duplicates  existing  resources,  will  be 
very  useful  in  the  work  of  the  School  of  Business  Library  and  the  Burgess 
Library.  This  may  also  be  said  of  the  private  library  of  the  late  Professor 
Robert  E.  Chaddock,  presented  to  the  University  by  Mrs.  Chaddock.  This 
collection  of  some  2,500  items  contained  standard  works  on  population 
and  demography,  public  health,  sociology,  statistics,  and  economics,  along 
with  much  basic  source  material  valuable  for  research  workers.  From  the 
library  of  the  late  Dean  Howard  Lee  McBain  came,  as  a  gift  from  Mrs. 
McBain,  a  collection  of  some  3,500  items,  consisting  of  books,  pamphlets, 
and  periodicals  in  the  field  of  government  and  public  law. 

In  July,  1940,  an  important  collection  of  some  5,000  volumes  was  pur- 
chased from  the  widow  of  a  resident  of  Mexico  City  who  had  built  up  a 
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valuable  private  library  dealing  largely  with  Spanish-American  history, 
and  particularly  with  Mexico.  The  collection  includes  a  number  of  early 
American  press  items  and  about  two  hundred  manuscripts,  some  of  them 
dating  from  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Though  the  bulk  of  the 
collection  falls  in  the  field  of  history,  there  is  some  material  of  hterary, 
legal,  and  engineering  interest.  Following  are  examples  of  the  early 
printed  material :  Fernando  de  Valdes,  Copilacion  de  las  Instrucciones  del 
Oficio  de  la  Santa  Inqtiisicion  (Madrid,  1574) ;  Tomas  de  Torquemada, 
Compilacion  de  la  Santa  Inquisicion  (Madrid,  1576) ;  and  Antonio  Rubio, 
Poeticarum  institntionum  liber  variis  ethnicorum,  christianorumque 
exemplis  illustratus  ad  usum  studiosae  juventis  (Mexico,  1605).  One  of 
the  titles  not  to  be  found  in  the  Union  List  of  Serials  is  The  Two  Repub- 
lics (Vols.  II- VIII,  July  25, 1868-June  28, 1875),  a  weekly  and  semiweekly 
published  in  English  in  Mexico  City  by  a  former  Confederate  officer, 
Major  George  W.  Clarke,  during  the  presidency  of  Juarez. 

Our  collection  on  Latin  American  history  was  enriched  by  a  gift  of 
2,152  items,  including  578  bound  volumes,  from  the  library  of  the  late 
Professor  William  R.  Shepherd,  which  came  from  his  heirs.  In  his  long 
career  as  a  scholar  and  teacher  at  Columbia,  Professor  Shepherd  had 
collected  many  rare  and  unusual  books,  such  as  the  rare  first  edition 
of  Manull  de  Mendiruru,  Diccionario  historico-bibliographico  del  Peru 
(8  vols.,  1874-90) ;  and  Pedro  Joseph  Parres,  Gobierno  de  los  regulares  de 
la  America  (Madrid,  1783). 

The  Corn  Industries  Research  Foundation  presented  to  the  Chemistry 
Library  an  extensive  bibliography  on  starch,  consisting  of  4,000  4x6  inch 
cards,  which  the  Foundation  plans  to  keep  up  to  date  by  the  gift  of  addi- 
tional cards  from  year  to  year. 

As  in  past  years  valuable  gifts  of  books  were  received  from  Columbia 
University  Press  and  from  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company.  Acknowl- 
edgment is  also  made  of  welcome  gifts  from  the  following  publishers  and 
booksellers:  Argosy  Book  Stores,  Crowell  Publishing  Company,  Otto 
Harrassowitz,  and  Red  Star  Press, 

Gifts  of  books  were  received  from  many  libraries,  institutions,  and 
organizations  of  various  kinds,  including :  Albany  Public  Library,  Amer- 
ican Friends  Service  Committee,  American  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
American  Mathematical  Society,  Automobile  Topics,  Brazil's  representa- 
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tion  at  the  New  York  World's  Fair,  British  Library  of  Information,  Car- 
negie Endowment  for  International  Peace,  Eastman  Kodak  Company, 
Geological  Society  of  America,  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers, 
German  Library  of  Information,  Harvard  College  Library,  Institute 
of  International  Affairs,  Institute  of  Japanese  Studies,  Italian  Library  of 
Information,  Mount  Vernon  Public  Library,  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  New  York  World's  Fair,  Republican  Organization  of  the 
Seventh  Assembly  District,  Rumanian  representation  at  the  New  York 
World's  Fair,  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  Smithsonian  Institution,  Sweden- 
Landtbruks-Akademien  Meddelande,  Union  Theological  Seminary,  and 
the  University  Club  Library. 

From  the  following  individuals,  not  mentioned  in  the  preceding  ac- 
count of  important  gifts,  twenty-five  volumes  or  more  were  received: 
W.  L.  Bogert,  Mrs.  Wendell  T.  Bush,  F.  H.  Clark,  Mrs.  James  L.  Dohr, 
Edward  Epstean,  Milton  Finkle,  B.  C.  Gruenberg,  F.  Tompkins  Harris, 
Hugo  Hillendale,  Franklin  P.  Johnson,  Harold  J.  Jones,  Douglas  C.  Mc- 
Murtrie,  W,  T.  Morrey,  Leopold  Reinhart,  Charles  M.  Remey,  Fannie 
P.  Ross,  Samuel  A.  Tannenbaum,  and  John  P.  Troxell. 

Gifts  not  previously  mentioned,  and  numbering  twenty-five  items  or 
more,  came  from  the  following  officers  and  members  of  the  facul- 
ties :  President  Butler,  Professors  Dorothy  W.  Curtiss,  James  C.  Egbert, 
Adriaan  J.  Barnouw,  Frederick  Barry,  Charles  P.  Berkey,  Franz  Boas, 
Gary  N.  Calkins,  John  S.  Cleavinger,  Leslie  C.  Dunn,  Charles  A.  Elsberg, 
John  Hanna,  Alice  I.  Hazeltine,  Margaret  Hutchins,  Douglas  W.  John- 
son, Paul  F.  Kerr,  Samuel  M.  Lindsay,  Irving  Lorge,  John  Dyneley 
Prince,  Ernest  J.  Reece,  Isabella  K.  Rhodes,  Lindsay  Rogers,  Edna  M. 
Sanderson,  Mary  M.  Shaver,  Horatio  Smith,  Frank  Tannenbaum,  Mir- 
iam D.  Tompkins,  C.  C.  Williamson,  and  R,  S.  Wood  worth;  also  from 
James  A.  Giddings,  Mrs.  V.  D.  Sewny,  and  Margaret  Roys.  Gifts  in 
smaller  quantity,  but  of  real  value,  came  from  many  officers  and  from 
anonymous  donors,  all  of  which  are  hereby  acknowledged  with  grateful 
thanks. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Charles  C.  Williamson, 

Director  of  Libraries 
June  JO,  ig^f.1 
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STATISTICS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARIES 

Increase 

1938-jg  1939-40  1940-41   or  Decrease 
Accessions 

Orders  placed 13,662  14,666  14,132          -534 

Serials  checked 56,881  122,438"  111,124     -ii>3i4 

Gifts 

Pamphlets  and  volumes       ....  20,146  36,724  5i,743        I5>0i9 
Exchanges 

Pieces  received 3,979  10,676  2,515       -8,161 

Pieces  sent  out 12,653  12,015  I4,430          2,415 

Volumes  added 

General  Library  and  departments  .      .  27,279  27,997  30,413         2,416 

Law  Library 8,010  7,997  7,014          -983 

Medical  Library 4,607  5,507  5,667             160 

Avery  Library 1,674  958  777          -181 

Lending  Service ....  i,334  734          -600 

Teachers  College 5,698  3,867  3,089          -778 

•      Barnard  College 2,697  2,159  795       -1,364 

College  of  Pharmacy 165  263  133          -130 

Bard  College'' 1,814 

New  York  School  of  Social  Work*"  . 
New  York  Post-Graduate  Medical 

School" ....  ....  1,078 

Total 50,130  50,082  5 1 '5 '4 

Total  Volumes  in  University  Libraries  on 

June  30,  1 941 1,665,181    1,715,263  1,845,611'    129,348 

Cataloguing 

Cards  prepared  and  filed 

General  Library 70,365  81,922  89,990         6,068 

Departments 96,109  129,100  116,531     -12,569 

Replaced 8,338  13,261  12,259       -1,002 

Depository  cards  filed 60,612  63,265  72,750          9i485 

Total 2.35,424  287,548  289,530         1,982 

Volumes  catalogued 48,038  54,629  73, 007        18,378 

Volumes  recatalogued 25,568  27,833  16,370     -11,463 

Volumes  lost  or  withdrawn      ....  1,097  2,943  3>643            7oo 

Binding 

In  library  bindery 

Volumes  repaired 2,907  2,520  3'323             803 

Pamphlets  bound 11,722  10,315  8,837       -i,478 

Total 14,629  12,835  12,160          -675 

*  Including  for  the  first  time  figures  for  the  Medical  and  Law  Libraries. 
''  Information  not  available. 

•=  Including  Bard  College,  Barnard  College,  the  College  of  Pharmacy,  New  York  Post-Graduate 
Medical  School,  New  York  School  of  Social  Work,  and  Teachers  College. 
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Ina'ease 
1938— jg      igjg—40     1940—41   or  Decrease 
Outside  of  library 

Volumes  bound  or  rebound       .      .      .  29,672         26,321  24,391       -1,930 


Total 44,301         39,156         36,551       -2,605 

Books  Used 

Volumes  supplied  from  Loan  Desk  320,453       337,787       342,743  4,956 

Volumes  loaned  and  used  in  other 

libraries 1,872,966    1,952,090    1,824,680'^ -127,410 


Total  Recorded  Use  of  Boo\s  in  University 

Libraries 2,193,419    2,289,877  2,167,423''  -122,454 

<=  Including  Bard  College,  Barnard  College,  the  College  of  Pharmacy,  New  York  Post-Graduate 
Medical  School,  New  York  School  of  Social  Work,  and  Teachers  College. 
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REPORT  OF  THE 
SECRETARY  OF  APPOINTMENTS 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  I94I 

To  the  President  of  the  University 

Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  a  record  of  the  work  o£  the  Appointments 
Office  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1941.  In  reviewing  the  forty-seventh 
year  of  the  University's  organized  employment  activities,  I  shall  do  so 
with  an  economy  of  words,  mindful  that  priorities  apply  to  readers  as 
well  as  to  materials. 

During  this  period,  every  phase  of  our  work  was  affected  in  one  way  or 
another  by  the  national  defense  program,  which  gained  pace,  and  the 
Selective  Service  Act,  which  registered  men  between  the  ages  of  twenty- 
one  and  thirty-five.  The  former  accelerated  the  demand  for  personnel; 
the  latter  decreased  the  supply. 

Confusion  reigned  in  the  ranks  of  employers  and  college  men.  Al- 
though draft  boards  postponed  consideration  of  seniors  until  after  grad- 
uation, no  employer  could  be  sure  that  acceptance  of  a  position  would  not 
be  nullified  by  a  draft  call  after  July  i.  Despite  this  uncertainty,  the  major 
recruiters  of  college  talent,  with  but  few  exceptions,  were  very  considerate 
of  the  situation  that  confronted  college  seniors.  These  companies  offered 
positions  to  the  men  they  liked,  regardless  of  their  draft  status,  taking 
their  chances  that  the  men  might  be  spared  them  for  at  least  a  short 
introductory  period,  or  might  secure  further  deferment. 

After  a  period  of  historic  unemployment,  the  situation  changed  over- 
night to  a  seller's  market  where  there  were  more  jobs  than  men.  Univer- 
sity-trained men  and  women  encountered  the  greatest  demand  for  their 
services  in  our  generation.  Those  with  technical  or  specialized  training 
were  able  to  choose  among  jobs.  One  survey  noted  that  there  were  50,000 
engineering  jobs  open  for  June  graduates  and  only  14,000  graduates  to 
fill  them.  This  checked  with  our  experience  on  the  Columbia  campus 
where  engineers  averaged  four  offers  apiece  of  positions,  one  man  receiv- 
ing twelve  offers  from  top-notch  companies. 
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Another  phenomenon  of  this  year  was  a  beginning  salary  level  averag- 
ing 10  percent  above  a  year  ago.  Furthermore,  it  was  not  unusual  for 
seniors,  after  they  had  accepted  a  job  at  one  salary,  to  receive  word  that 
they  had  been  given  a  raise,  even  before  reporting  for  work.  In  the  face 
of  this  active  employment  market,  college  women  came  into  their  own, 
for  employers  suddenly  remembered  that  women  can  handle  many  posi- 
tions as  well  as  men. 

The  statistical  result  of  this  year's  work  is  an  all-time  placement  record : 
16,197  individual  applications  were  on  our  files;  9,760  jobs  were  offered; 
16,532  interviews  were  arranged;  and  7,243  placements  were  made,  the 
value  of  which  was  estimated  to  be  $1,624,413.68. 

Under  other  circumstances  this  harvest  of  opportunities  would  be  an 
occasion  for  rejoicing,  and  indeed  we  are  proud  of  the  record;  but  we 
cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  many  positions  that  college  graduates  took 
this  year  are  as  unsound  as  quicksand,  based,  as  so  many  of  them  are,  on 
the  artificial  economy  of  a  war  boom.  Our  graduates  were  warned  of  this 
situation  and  cautioned  to  take  full  advantage  of  their  opportunities  to 
build  into  themselves  the  kind  of  experience  that  will  be  useful  in  the 
period  of  postwar  reconstruction. 

Volumes  could  be  written  of  the  lessons  learned  from  the  late  un- 
lamented  depression,  yet  it  is  said  that  "wisdom  after  the  fact,  is  no  wis- 
dom at  all."  The  predicament  we  now  find  ourselves  in  as  a  nation 
provides  a  lesson  we  should  never  forget,  for  we  have  learned  it  the  hard 
way.  That  is  the  lesson  that  self-preservation  of  a  state  and  of  the  indi- 
vidual must  be  accomplished  by  self-preparation  through  continuous, 
unrelenting  training  for  the  work  of  the  world  in  all  its  ramifications. 
How  miserably  we  fell  down  on  this  job  is  just  coming  to  light.  "Be 
Prepared"  may  be  the  particular  motto  of  the  Boy  Scouts,  but  it  should 
hang  over  the  desk  of  all  college  presidents,  deans,  school  principals,  gov- 
ernment administrators,  and  business  executives. 

During  the  depression,  training  programs  in  industry,  with  but  few 
notable  exceptions,  came  to  a  standstill.  Colleges  continued  training  in  the 
liberal  arts,  but  in  most  instances  they  neglected  the  most  important  art 
of  "earning  a  living."  This  latter  omission  does  not  apply  to  Columbia  as 
severely  as  to  some  of  our  sister  institutions  because  of  the  many  advan- 
tages enjoyed  by  Columbia  College  within  the  University,  where  a  wide 
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choice  of  preprof essional  and  specialized  courses  is  available  to  the  under- 
graduate. Even  here,  however,  there  are  students  who  sidestep  opportu- 
nities and  arrive  at  graduation  with  little  knowledge  o£,  or  preparation 
for,  the  practical  workaday  world. 

Based  upon  my  experience  in  the  last  half  dozen  years,  I  am  convinced 
that  the  ideal  preparation  for  life  is  education  on  a  broad  cultural  base, 
tempered  with  practical,  specialized,  or  professional  training  and  sharp- 
ened by  actual  experience  under  fire.  Educational  institutions  and  in- 
dustry have  a  great  opportunity,  in  fact,  a  mutual  responsibility,  to 
cooperate  in  preparing  youth  for  the  world's  work.  Of  course,  we  all 
know  of  many  instances  where  cooperation  between  the  two  has  existed 
effectively  for  many  years.  My  plea  is  for  an  enlargement  of  this  idea 
toward  the  end  that  business,  industrial,  and  government  institutions  will 
make  it  possible  for  every  college  man  and  woman  to  serve  an  interneship 
or  apprenticeship  in  his  chosen  field  as  a  prerequisite  to  a  position. 

Because  we  think  along  these  lines  in  the  Appointments  Office  we  have 
formulated  a  junior  trainee  plan  through  which  we  urge  our  college 
juniors  to  seek  summer  employment  that  will  be  a  proving  ground  for 
chosen  careers  or  an  aid  to  choosing  vocations.  The  author  of  our  plan, 
and  the  one  responsible  for  its  execution,  is  Miss  Mary  A.  Wegener, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Appointments,  who  heads  the  student  employment 
division.  Before  the  inauguration  of  our  formal  summer  trainee  plan 
students  were,  for  the  most  part,  placed  in  the  first  suitable  job  to  come 
along,  with  the  emphasis  upon  fitting  the  student  to  the  job.  Our  new 
plan  calls  for  fitting  the  job  to  the  student  without,  of  course,  losing 
sight  of  the  requirement  that  the  student  must  also  be  qualified  for  the 
appointment. 

In  brief,  the  summer  trainee  plan  requires  the  classification  of  juniors 
and  others  one  year  away  from  their  final  degree  according  to  their 
occupational  and  professional  interests;  the  promotion  of  a  supply  of 
trainee  jobs  of  many  varieties;  and  the  matching  of  students  and  jobs 
according  to  their  vocational  choice.  Where  students  are  without  a  defi- 
nite occupational  focus,  we  attempt  to  direct  them  into  the  kind  of 
position  in  which  they  will  get  a  variety  of  experience  so  that  they  can 
sample  several  different  types  of  work.  The  plan  concentrates  on  juniors 
because  we  find  that  juniors  are  much  more  sensitive  to  career  problems 
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than  are  underclassmen;  also,  there  is  a  readier  acceptance  by  employers 
of  men  but  one  year  away  from  their  degrees.  This  leaves  the  vacation 
periods  following  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  for  the  usual  jobs 
in  business  and  financial  houses,  for  manual  work  in  factories  and  on 
construction  jobs,  and  for  travel,  or  for  work  in  summer  camps  and  hotels. 


TABLE  1 

RECORD  OF  PLACEMENTS,  I938-4I 


Registration 

for 
Employment 

Positions 
Offered 

Interviews 

Positions 
Filled 

1940- 
41 

'939- 
40 

1940- 
41 

1939- 
40 

1940- 
41 

1939- 
40 

1940- 
41 

1939- 
40 

1938- 
39 

Full  time 

Men 

Women  .... 

3,558 
2,822 

3>i52 

2,885 

1,564 
562 

1,176 

388 

3,585 
945 

3,209 
832 

370 
240 

270 
171 

263 
187 

Total  .    .    . 

6,380 

6,037 

2,126 

1,564 

4,530 

4,041 

610 

441 

450 

Teaching    .... 

2,827 

3>ii2 

569 

550 

943 

1,012 

133 

131 

130 

Part  time 
School  year 
Men    .... 
Women  .    .    . 

1,827 
1,928 

1.763 

1,958 

3,457 
1,628 

2,925 
1,589 

4,703 
1,934 

4,027 
1,843 

3,200 
1,623 

2,727 
1,575 

3,176 
1,561 

Summer 

Men    .... 
Women  .    .    . 

1,833 

1,402 

2,143 
1,278 

1,261 
719 

1,688 

777 

3,259 
1,163 

4,787 
1,272 

973 
704 

1,410 
753 

925 
598 

Total  .    .    . 

6,990 

7,142 

7,065 

6,979 

11,059 

11,929 

6,500 

6,465 

6,260 

Grand  Total 

16,197 

16,291 

9,760 

9,093 

16,532 

16,982 

7,243 

7,037 

6,840 

To  begin  with,  we  had  a  nucleus  of  summer  trainee  opportunities 
because  several  of  the  companies  that  regularly  recruit  seniors  are  also  on 
the  lookout  for  outstanding  juniors,  for  they  have  long  been  convinced  of 
the  profit  to  themselves  in  such  a  program.  In  the  main,  these  companies 
are  seeking  technical  students,  but  a  few  also  interview  students  with 
statistical,  accounting,  and  sales  training.  To  broaden  the  number  of 
opportunities  available  we  wrote  several  hundred  letters  in  search  of 
additional  employers  willing  to  cooperate.  Our  efforts  were  timely,  for 
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the  great  surge  of  re-employment  due  to  the  national  defense  program 
made  it  easier  for  many  companies  to  use  temporary  summer  employees. 
This  same  situation,  it  should  be  noted,  also  deterred  a  few  companies 
from  participating  because  they  were  able  to  train  only  their  permanent 
employees,  lacking  time  and  space  to  give  to  others.  We  are  gratified  to 
recall  the  helpful  cooperation  of  employers  representing  many  different 
fields  who  offered  our  students  summer  trainee  opportunities.  We  are 
convinced  that  there  is  a  wide-open  field  for  more  effective  occupational 
orientation,  but  the  further  development  of  the  summer  trainee  program 
will  undoubtedly  have  to  wait  upon  the  prosecution  of  the  war  effort. 

Regardless  of  what  happens  to  this  trainee  program  during  the  coming 
year,  we  consider  the  formal  introduction  of  the  plan  as  the  high  spot  of 
this  past  year's  work.  The  enthusiasm  of  employers  and  students  alike  as 
indicated  to  us  through  follow-up  reports  is  convincing  evidence  of  the 
soundness  of  a  summer  trainee  program. 

Rather  than  discuss  the  statistics  of  our  work  in  detail,  I  refer  you  to 
Tables  i,  2,  and  3. 

TABLE  2 

EARNINGS  REPORTED  TO  THE  APPOINTMENTS  OFFICE 


Through  Appoint- 
ments Office 

Through  Own 
Efforts 

Total 

Full  time 

Men 

Women      

Teaching 

$599,121.00 
298,200.00 
217,246.80 

$599,121.00 
298,200.00 
217,246.80 

Total      

Part  time 
School  year 

Men 

Women 

Summer 

Men 

Women 

$1,114,567.80 

$287,031.39 
91,748.85 

83,293.66 

47,771.98 

$61,867.05 
32,591.65 

74,070-79 
14,942.53 

$1,114,567.80 

$348,898.44 
124,340.50 

157,364.45 
62,714.51 

Total      

$509,845-88 

$183,472.02 

$693,317.90 

Grand  Total  .... 

$1,624,413.68 

$183,472.02 

$1,807,885.70 

COLUMBIA    UNIVERSITY 

TABLE  3 

PART-TIME  AND  SUMMER  PLACEMENTS 
June  1, 1940-May  31, 1941 


Registration 

Positions 
Offered 

Interviews 

Positions  Filled 

Steady 

Temporary 

Total 

Summer 

Men 

Women 

School  year 

Men 

Women 

i>833 

1,402 

1,827 
1,928 

1,261 
719 

3,457 
1,628 

3,259 
1,163 

4,703 
1,934 

628 
242 

1,860 
449 

345 
462 

1,340 
1,174 

973 
704 

3,200 
1,623 

Total     .... 

6,990 

7,065 

11,059 

3,179 

3,321 

6,500 

A  fuller  explanation  and  interpretation  of  these  figures  would  reveal  the 
steadfast  purpose,  the  great  energy,  and  the  high  intelligence  of  our 
devoted  staff,  but  I  shall  abide  by  my  promise  of  brevity  by  commenting 
only  on  the  highlights  of  the  work  of  each  division. 

In  this  very  busy  and  complicated  year,  we  were  fortunate  in  having  on 
our  staff,  as  an  assistant  in  the  men's  full-time  division,  Mr.  William  A. 
Hance,  '38  A.B.,  '40  M.S.,  a  graduate  student  in  the  School  of  Business. 
His  arrival  was  most  timely,  for  not  only  did  our  placement  activity 
increase,  but  we  became  a  center  of  information  for  students  who  sought 
advice  concerning  military  matters.  With  this  additional  function,  and 
through  the  fact  that  we  were  being  called  upon  to  supply  men  for  all 
branches  of  the  armed  services,  the  defense  bureaus  in  Washington,  and 
the  British  Purchasing  Commission  in  New  York,  as  well  as  industry  in 
general,  we  had  the  definite  feeling  of  being  an  active  participant  in  the 
national  defense  program.  This  division  filled  100  more  jobs  this  year 
than  last. 

Our  men's  student  employment  activities,  directed  by  Miss  Wegener, 
completed  another  successful  and  important  year.  Two  developments 
should  be  noted  as  distinguishing  the  record  of  this  division.  The  first 
was  the  summer  trainee  program,  already  discussed,  and  the  second  was 
the  advent  of  a  very  active  employment  market  which  opened  up  numer- 
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ous  opportunities  for  steady  part-time  work  in  downtown  offices.  For 
instance,  one  large  manufacturing  company  in  Radio  City  called  for  a 
number  of  students  to  work  from  5  p.m.  to  10  p.m.  three  to  six  days  a  week 
according  to  their  own  preference.  The  wages  were  excellent  and  the 
experience  in  real  office  functions,  even  better.  A  large  bank  and  a  broker- 
age house  offered  similar  opportunities.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  more 
student  employment  opportunities  in  and  around  New  York  will  develop 
due  to  the  depletion  of  male  personnel  through  demands  of  defense. 

The  several  student  agencies  enjoyed  a  successful  year  with  493  students 
earning  a  total  of  $17,653.22.  During  the  year  a  Student  Agency  Council 
was  organized  to  operate  as  a  sort  of  campus  chamber  of  commerce,  and 
as  a  coordinator  of  the  operations  of  all  the  agencies.  William  G.  Todd, 
'41,  of  the  Laundry  Agency,  was  the  first  president.  Through  his  initiative 
an  Intercollegiate  Student  Agency  Convention  was  organized  and  held 
with  Columbia  as  host.  Princeton  and  Cornell  sent  representatives. 
George  T.  Laboda,  '42,  was  elected  president  of  this  new  group  for  the 
coming  year. 

Student  agency  earnings  were  as  follows: 

TABLE  4 

STUDENT  AGENCY  EARNINGS,  I94O— 4I 

Number  of 

Student  Agency                                        Students  Participating  Earnings 
Baker  Field  Agencies 

Program  Sales 264  %  1,444.50 

Refreshment  Stands 157  4,415.92 

Souvenirs 17  1,223.80 

Bard  Hall  Agency 4  1,481.20 

Blotter  Agency i  347-50 

Blue  Book  Agency           2  550.00 

Columbia  Calendar  Agency i  50.00 

Herald  Tribune  Agency 9  300.00 

Laundry  Agency 7  5,746.90 

Magazine  Agency 4  200.00 

Newspaper  Delivery  Agency 2  291.65 

New  York  T/wf^  Agency 11  1,145.95 

Printing  Agency 11  255.80 

Typing  Agency 3  200.00 

Total 493  $17,653.22 
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The  women's  division,  with  Miss  Ruth  Callan  in  charge,  encountered 
wider  opportunities  for  women  graduates  because  of  the  pickup  in 
business  and  the  Hmited  availabiHty  of  men.  The  increase  in  the  number 
of  jobs  filled  is  indicative  of  a  trend  which  will  continue  with  the  exten- 
sion of  the  nation's  war  effort,  as  it  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that,  as  men 
are  called  away,  women  will  replace  them  in  many  types  of  jobs. 

Student  employment  for  women,  under  Miss  Ethel  Callan's  direction, 
had  a  busy  and  successful  year.  Many  of  our  women  students  returned 
during  the  summer  to  serve  for  a  second  season  at  the  New  York  World's 
Fair.  During  term  time  the  increased  business  activity  meant  for  women, 
as  well  as  for  men,  more  opportunities  and  better  salaries.  Many  tem- 
porary full-time  jobs  were  available  with  draft  boards,  companies  receiv- 
ing defense  contracts,  and  with  foreign  purchasing  commissions.  As  a 
result,  women  who  could  type  or  take  dictation  were  at  a  premium  by 
the  end  of  the  year. 

Teaching  placement  this  past  year  has  not  differed  greatly  from  other 
years,  according  to  Miss  Margaret  Morgan,  who  directs  this  division.  Our 
foreign  field,  however,  that  once  extended  into  every  conceivable  corner 
of  the  globe,  is  narrowing  very  rapidly  and  now  covers  only  South  and 
Central  America  and  Canada.  Notices  of  positions  came  to  us  this  past 
year  from  forty-five  states,  and  in  twenty-nine  we  made  placements. 
Teaching  positions  for  Spanish  and  Portuguese  are  beginning  to  open  up. 
We  are  finding  a  scarcity  of  candidates  for  chemistry,  physics,  and  engi- 
neering teaching  positions. 

The  Occupational  Conference  program  which  we  have  discussed  in 
previous  reports  was  repeated  again  in  the  spring  of  1941.  Since  the  Dean 
of  the  School  of  Business  has  written  in  detail  about  this  year's  activities, 
listing  the  names  and  topics  of  our  generous  counselors,  I  shall  not  dupli- 
cate this  material.  I  do  urge  anyone  interested  to  read  his  report  for  a  full 
description  of  the  successful  Occupational  Conference  series  made  pos- 
sible by  an  energetic  student  committee  of  Business,  College,  and  Barnard 
students,  ably  assisted  by  Miss  Anne  D.  Hynd,  secretary  of  the  School  of 
Business  Faculty  Committee  on  Employment,  and  members  of  the 
Appointments  Office  staff.  The  College  Alumni  Association  deserves  our 
special  thanks  for  their  generosity  in  supplementing  the  limited  funds 
available  through  the  School  of  Business  and  the  Appointments  Office. 
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As  usual,  so  many  friends  on  and  of!  the  campus  have  been  responsible 
for  lending  aid  and  counsel  to  the  Appointments  Office  that  it  would  take 
considerable  space  to  list  their  names.  Since  they  know  who  they  are,  may 
I  take  this  very  brief  and  inadequate  opportunity  to  express  my  great 
appreciation  of  the  truth  that  we  could  not  operate  without  them. 

Besides  those  heretofore  mentioned,  we  still  have  with  us  on  the 
Appointments  Office  staff:  Lillian  Marlowe,  Josephine  J.  Penn,  Barbara 
E.  Gray,  Leonora  McClure,  Carolyn  R.  Grant,  and  Tanya  Ostro.  To  this 
group,  along  with  staff  members  already  mentioned,  I  repeat  my  annual 
declaration  of  appreciation  of  all  their  virtues.  In  particular,  I  wish  to 
remark  that  it  is  a  great  joy  to  work  with  a  staff  so  unselfishly  devoted  to 
the  work  of  Alma  Mater. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Robert  F.  Moore, 

Secretary  of  Appointments 
June  ^o,  ig^i 
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REPORT  OF  THE  REGISTRAR 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  I94I 
AND  FOR  THE  SUMMER  SESSION  OF   I94I 

To  the  President  of  the  University 

Sir: 

As  Registrar  of  the  University,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following 
report  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1941,  and  for  the  Summer  Session  of 
1941. 

In  response  to  a  request  from  the  Director  of  Selective  Service,  City  of 
New  York,  the  facilities  and  personnel  at  Morningside  were  made  avail- 
able on  October  16, 1940,  for  the  registration  of  out-of-town  students  and 
officers  of  the  University.  All  men  of  Selective  Service  age  in  this  commu- 
nity who  could  not  conveniently  journey  to  their  home  districts  thus  had 
easy  access  to  a  registration  center  established  on  the  Campus,  under 
direction  of  the  Registrar  of  the  University  as  Chief  Registrar  of  Selective 
Service  for  this  group.  Mr.  Frank  H.  Hagemeyer,  Registrar  of  Teachers 
College,  and  Mr.  Edward  B.  Fox,  Assistant  Registrar  of  the  University, 
shared  in  responsibilities  of  organization  and  supervision  in  the  under- 
taking. From  the  staffs  of  the  Bursar,  the  Registrar  of  Teachers  College, 
the  Secretary  of  Appointments,  the  Director  of  University  Admissions, 
the  Purchasing  Agent,  and  the  Registrar  of  the  University  seventy-seven 
volunteers  offered  their  services  on  that  day. 

All  students  and  officers  concerned  were  informed  well  in  advance  by 
notices  read  in  class,  by  mail,  and  through  other  publicity  channels.  The 
AuxiUary  Gymnasium  adjoining  the  office  of  the  Registrar  was  found  to 
be  best  adapted  for  registration,  and  there  the  necessary  equipment  was 
installed,  including  thirty-six  numbered  tables.  Registration  was  set  in 
motion  promptly  at  seven  a.m.  and  closed  at  nine  p.m.,  as  prescribed  by 
law.  The  work  went  forward  with  smoothness,  accuracy,  and  dispatch, 
thanks  to  the  efforts  of  the  staff  and  the  adequacy  of  the  physical  facihties. 

One  thousand  and  ten  registrations  were  completed  for  students  and 
officers  from  forty-seven  states  of  the  Union,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
four  territories  of  the  United  States,  and  from  many  foreign  countries. 
These  were  sorted  and  delivered  with  the  Chief  Registrar's  report  to  the 
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office  of  the  Director  of  Selective  Service,  City  of  New  York,  in  acknowl- 
edgment of  which  the  following  letter  was  received : 

City  of  New  York 
Office  of  the  Comptroller 

17th  October  1940 
Mr.  Edward  J.  Grant,  Registrar 
Columbia  University 
II 6th  Street  &  Broadway 
New  York  City 
Dear  Sir 

This  is  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  Selective  Service  registration  report 
accompanied  by  the  completed  registration  cards  and  unused  registration  cards 
and  certificates. 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  cooperation  as  Chief  Registrar  of  Columbia 
University,  and  the  splendid  manner  in  which  the  registration  was  conducted. 

Yours  very  truly 

H.  F.  Traband 

From  that  time  the  University  has  continued  its  active  cooperation  with 
students  and  local  boards  in  matters  pertaining  to  classification  for  Selec- 
tive Service. 

During  the  past  academic  year  student  deferment  was  definitely  pro- 
vided by  law.  Thereafter  it  became  subject  largely  to  interpretation  of  the 
law.  College  and  university  authorities  then  came  face  to  face  with  prob- 
lems, the  solution  of  which  required  the  most  careful  study  of  the  Selec- 
tive Service  Regulations  and  rulings  thereon  coming  out  of  Headquarters 
in  Washington.  With  the  publication  of  Bulletin  No.  10,  Higher  Educa- 
tion and  National  Defense,  issued  by  the  American  Council  on  Education 
under  date  of  April  16, 194 1,  there  came  into  being  an  excellent  pattern  of 
administration  and  procedure  for  the  guidance  of  colleges  and  univer- 
sities in  dealing  with  the  new  situation,  and  many  of  them  set  in  motion 
the  machinery  for  cooperation  with  students  and  local  boards  in  furnish- 
ing the  data  necessary  for  reclassification  of  those  deferred  and  for  classifi- 
cation of  those  yet  to  be  called. 

The  plan  adopted  at  Columbia  University  follows  closely  that  recom- 
mended by  the  American  Council  on  Education  and  approved  by  Na- 
tional Headquarters  of  the  Selective  Service  system.  Early  in  May  the 
University  Committee  on  National  Defense,  through  its  chairman,  di- 
rected a  letter  to  all  male  students,  similar  in  content  to  the  one  suggested. 
A  form  was  printed  known  as  "Statement  of  Information,"  which  was 
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enclosed  together  with  copies  of  General  Hershey's  memoranda  issued 
to  State  Directors  under  dates  of  February  21,  March  7,  and  April  21, 
entitled  "Occupational  Deferment  and  the  National  Defense,"  "Classifi- 
cation of  Registrants  in  Training  or  Preparation,"  and  "Occupational 
Deferment  of  Students  and  Other  Necessary  Men  in  Certain  Specialized 
Professional  Fields,"  also  a  reprint  of  Sections  350  to  353  of  the  Selective 
Service  Regulations  dealing  with  "Class  II:  Occupational  Deferment." 
Thus  there  were  made  available  for  the  use  of  each  student  complete 
information  on  deferment  and  a  clear  oudine  of  procedure. 

A  subcommittee  of  the  University  Committee  on  National  Defense, 
known  as  the  Subcommittee  on  Occupational  Deferment,  was  appointed, 
consisting  of  the  following,  to  formulate  policies  for  the  University  rela- 
tive to  student  and  occupational  deferment  under  the  Selective  Service 
Act:  Professor  Noel  T.  Dowling,  chairman;  Professor  Leslie  C.  Dunn; 
Provost  Frank  D.  Fackenthal,  ex  officio;  Registrar  Edward  J.  Grant;  and 
Professor  Lindsay  Rogers.  The  chairman  and  the  Registrar,  together  with 
the  dean  or  head  of  the  department  concerned,  may  be  said  to  constitute  a 
board  to  pass  on  each  case  that  comes  up  for  consideration.  On  the  deci- 
sions rendered  there  is  generally  complete  unanimity  among  these  three. 
In  doubtful  cases  any  one  of  them  consults  the  others. 

A  brief  description  of  the  several  forms  in  use  may  help  to  visualize  the 
paper  work  which  is  centralized  in  the  office  of  the  Registrar : 

1.  The  Statement  of  Information  is  the  form  the  student  fills  out  in  du- 
plicate when  he  receives  his  Selective  Service  questionnaire.  The  original 
is  filed  with  the  Registrar  of  the  University;  the  duplicate,  with  the  local 
board.  This  contains,  among  other  items,  order  number;  classificadon, 
if  any;  professional  aspiradons;  occupational  objective;  indication  of 
whether  or  not  occupational  deferment  is  claimed;  and  promise  or  assur- 
ance of  employment  in  a  defense  industry  upon  completion  of  course. 

2.  The  form  for  the  report  from  the  dean  or  head  of  department  calls 
for  information  under  seven  headings,  among  them  the  student's  rating 
as  to  scholarship;  progress  toward  the  degree;  general  evaluation  of  the 
student  and  his  special  qualifications  as  a  potentially  "necessary"  man; 
and  whether  or  not  occupational  deferment  should  be  granted,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  one  reporting. 

3.  The  form  containing  a  summary  of  the  student's  academic  record 
from  the  Registrar's  books  is  used  for  expediency. 

4.  The  form  known  to  Selective  Service  boards  as  the  University's  Affl- 
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davit,  not  notarized,  but  authenticated  under  seal  by  the  signatures  of 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  and  the  Registrar,  follows  the  general 
scheme  of  that  recommended  by  the  American  Council  on  Education. 
The  one  important  departure  is  the  omission  of  the  line  that  reads  "Oc- 

Is 

cupational  Deferment  for  This  Student  ,    -j^     Recommended."  When 

deferment  is  recommended,  the  positive  statement  is  typed  in.  No  nega- 
tive recommendation  is  made.  The  local  board  has  to  render  a  decision 
without  it. 

The  student's  Statement  of  Information,  the  report  from  the  dean  or 
head  of  department  and  the  summary  of  the  academic  record,  together 
with  any  supporting  letters,  furnish  the  basis  for  the  University's  Affi- 
davit to  the  local  board,  with  or  without  recommendation  for  occupa- 
tional deferment. 

The  subcommittee  does  not  confine  its  recommendations  for  occupa- 
tional deferment  solely  to  the  "specialized  professional  fields"  enumerated 
by  the  Office  of  Production  Management:  chemistry;  engineering — civil, 
electrical,  chemical,  mining  and  metallurgical,  mechanical,  agricultural, 
and  sanitary;  dentistry;  pharmacy;  physics;  medicine;  biology  and  bac- 
teriology; and  the  various  branches  of  geology.  Without  attempting  too 
broad  an  interpretation  of  the  Selective  Service  Regulations  defining  a 
"necessary  man"  the  subcommittee  goes  beyond  these  into  other  fields  for 
the  scholar  of  distinction.  In  doing  so  its  policy  appears  to  be  wholly  in 
line  with  that  set  forth  in  General  Hershey's  memorandum  of  last  June, 
issued  to  state  directors  from  National  Headquarters,  which  reads : 

The  fact  that  National  Headquarters  memoranda  (e.g.  1-62  and  supplements 
thereto)  have  been  issued  urging  the  most  careful  consideration  in  the  classifi- 
cation of  students  in  certain  specific  fields,  in  which  a  dangerously  low  level  of 
manpower  has  been  found  to  exist,  should  not  be  construed  as  prohibiting  con- 
sideration of  claims  for  deferment  of  students  in  other  fields  under  the  pro- 
cedure of  Memorandum  I- 10,  March  7, 1941. 

For  example,  a  student  of  superior  qualities  in  the  field  of  Middle  or 
East  European  history  might  very  well  be  considered  as  a  potentially 
necessary  man  in  preparation  for  an  activity  contributing  to  the  national 
interest.  With  knowledge  of  present  or  past  conditions  abroad  such  a 
scholar  may  be  very  valuable  in  government  service  during  the  national 
emergency  or  in  peacetime.  In  the  supporting  letter  which  goes  with  the 
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University's  Affidavit  for  the  law  student  of  superior  scholarstiip  the  Dean 
endeavors  to  prove  that  "the  education  of  young  law^yers  of  character  and 
abiHty  is  necessary  in  the  national  interest."  He  goes  on  to  say  that  many 
graduates  of  high  standing  in  law  are  recruited  for  employment  in  gov- 
ernment service  or  for  employment  with  law  firms  engaged  in  the  "or- 
ganization and  operation  of  industries  essential  to  the  national  production 
program,"  and  that  a  shortage  of  competent  lawyers,  of  whom  there  are 
now  none  too  many,  will  result  if  law  students  with  demonstrated  ability 
are  taken  out  of  school. 

From  early  in  May  to  the  middle  of  September,  exclusive  of  those  at  the 
Medical  Center  which  are  handled  by  the  Dean  and  exclusive  of  those  at 
Teachers  College,  College  of  Pharmacy,  Bard  College,  and  the  New  York 
School  of  Social  Work,  the  subcommittee  has  had  under  consideration 
807  cases  for  certification  to  local  boards.  Of  these,  227,  or  28  percent,  have 
been  recommended  for  occupational  deferment.  In  the  nonprofessional 
Graduate  Faculties,  which  include  the  widest  variety  of  fields,  out  of  315 
cases  considered  95,  or  30  percent,  were  recommended,  as  follows : 

Anthropology 2 

Bacteriology i 

Biochemistry i 

Botany 5 

Chemical  engineering 4 

Chemistry 43 

Geology 13 

History 2 

Mathematics i 

Metallurgy i 

Philosophy i 

Physics 10 

Psychology 2 

Public  law 3 

Spanish i 

Zoology 5 

It  is  not  yet  known  how  many  of  the  227  recommended  have  been 
granted  occupational  deferment.  Exact  figures  will  be  available  from  the 
records  of  returning  students  soon  to  be  checked.  From  general  observa- 
tion and  from  occasional  reports  coming  from  local  boards,  it  is  inferred 
that  practically  all  those  recommended  in  the  specified  professional  fields 
have  been  placed  in  Class  II-A  and  that  about  50  percent  in  other  fields 
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have  received  deferment.  Lack  of  uniformity  in  policy  seems  to  be  very 
much  in  evidence  among  local  boards.  It  is  known  that  a  student  with  a 
general  liberal  arts  course  has  been  deferred  in  one  place,  while  in  some 
other  locality  a  graduate  chemist  engaged  in  research  for  his  degree  has 
been  turned  down. 

A  clear  line  of  distinction  exists  between  occupational  deferment  and 
postponement  of  induction,  as  pointed  out  in  the  following  paragraph 
from  the  Memorandum  of  September  i6  from  National  Headquarters 
addressed  to  state  directors : 

It  is  essential  that  the  distinction  between  deferment  and  postponement  of 
induction  be  clearly  understood.  A  deferment  is  granted  to  a  student  because 
it  will  be  in  the  national  interest  for  him  to  engage  in  a  certain  occupation  upon 
completing  his  training  and  preparation,  whereas  a  student's  induction  is  post- 
poned solely  to  prevent  undue  hardship  to  the  individual. 

Only  one  already  placed  in  Class  I-A  may  ask  for  postponement  of  induc- 
tion for  good  cause.  When  it  appears  that  a  case  clearly  falls  in  that  cate- 
gory, the  following  statement  is  typed  at  the  bottom  of  the  University's 
Affidavit: 

These  facts  are  presented  to  the  local  board  for  consideration  under  pro- 
visions of  the  amendment  to  Paragraph  418b,  Selective  Service  Regulations, 
with  reference  to  postponement  of  induction  in  cases  of  "unusual  individual 
hardship." 

In  such  cases  the  subcommittee  refrains  from  making  a  direct  recom- 
mendation. The  facts  speak  for  themselves.  The  following  typical  situa- 
tions may  be  considered  as  worthy  of  consideration  for  postponement  of 
induction : 

1.  When  a  student  is  well  along  in  the  session 

2.  When  a  student  is  about  to  fulfill  the  requirements  for  the  degree  by 
attendance  in  a  summer  session  of  six  weeks  or  by  completion  of  an  essay 
or  dissertation  requiring  one,  two,  or  three  months 

3.  When  a  departmental  examination  has  to  be  taken  within  a  com- 
paratively short  time 

4.  When  state  licensing  examinations  are  only  a  few  weeks  away 

5.  When  the  benefits  of  a  valuable  fellowship  are  placed  in  jeopardy 

6.  When  an  important  piece  of  research  is  about  to  be  completed. 
Among  the  807  cases  reported  the  subcommittee  took  occasion  to  refer 
local  boards  to  the  amended  provision  with  regard  to  "unusual  individual 
hardship"  for  forty-four  students. 
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Judging  from  advices  coming  from  Headquarters  just  before  the  open- 
ing of  the  current  academic  year,  there  is  HkeUhood  that  local  boards  may 
lean  toward  a  more  rigid  interpretation  of  the  Selective  Service  Regula- 
tions. Indications  are  that  postponement  of  induction  will  be  granted  only 
to  students  well  along  in  the  session,  and  then  only  to  the  end  of  that 
period  and  not  to  the  end  of  the  academic  year.  In  fact,  late  communica- 
tions from  Washington  have  suggested  that  local  boards  advise  men  not 
to  enroll  when  there  is  likelihood  of  their  being  inducted  before  mid- 
semester  or  midquarter.  Many  are  taking  chances  by  beginning  their 
studies  for  the  current  term,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  what  happens  when 
they  are  called  up  within  the  next  four  or  five  weeks.  There  is  also  evi- 
dence of  stricter  adherence  to  rules  for  deferment,  with  a  growing  tend- 
ency to  limit  it  to  specified  professional  fields.  Notwithstanding  these 
signs  of  a  general  tightening  up,  the  subcommittee  will  continue  to  act  in 
line  with  the  University's  policy  as  outlined,  mindful  of  the  fact  that  local 
boards  are  still  left  free  to  exercise  discretion  on  the  merits  of  each  indi- 
vidual case. 

During  the  year  beginning  July  i,  1940,  there  were  enrolled  at  Columbia 
University  30,197  resident  students  as  compared  with  31,411  in  the  year 
preceding.  The  enrollment  under  each  of  the  main  divisions  is  shown  as 
follows : 


Division 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Undergraduate,  graduate,  and  professional  schools 

University  Classes  (University  Extension)      

Summer  Session,  1940 

8,093 
2,703 
3,260 

8,791 
2,127 
7,308 

16,884 

4,830 

10,568 

Total 

1L056 

18,226 

S2  282 

There  were  among  these  divisions  2,085  duplications  of  which  2,014 
represented  students  of  the  Summer  Session  who  returned  to  the  Univer- 
sity in  the  Winter  or  Spring  Session  following. 

With  10,568  in  the  Summer  Session,  18,156  in  the  Winter  Session,  and 
16,592  in  the  Spring  Session,  the  aggregate  session-registrations  numbered 
45,316. 

Eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight  not  included  above  received  in- 
struction as  nonresident  students  in  University  Extension  as  follows :  705 
in  special  courses  and  1,193  in  extramural  courses. 

In  the  division  consisting  of  undergraduate,  graduate,  and  professional 
schools  7,595,  or  44.83  percent,  were  residents  of  Greater  New  York;  and 
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368,  or  2.17  percent,  were  from  foreign  countries.  Students  came  from 
every  state  of  the  Union  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  from  five  terri- 
tories, and  from  fifty-five  foreign  countries. 

During  the  academic  year  5,136  individuals  received  5,177  University 
degrees  and  diplomas  in  course,  5,036  completing  courses  leading  to  one  or 
more  degrees,  exclusive  of  17  degrees  awarded  as  of  dates  prior  to  1940-41. 

Within  the  Corporation,  exclusive  of  the  Medical  Center,  3,672  resident 
courses  were  conducted  with  aggregate  attendance  of  82,737  as  follows : 


Division 

Undergraduate,  graduate,  and  professional  schools 
University  Classes  (University  Extension)  .  .  .  . 
Summer  Session,  1940a 

Total 


Number 
of  Courses 


Aggregate 
Attendance 


1,800 
884 


42,911 
14,096 
25,730 


3,672 


82.737 


a  Includes  courses  offered  at  Teachers  College  and  at  Union  Theological  Seminary. 


Office  Staff 

Nancy  D.  Baines  (Mrs.) 

Mary  Bilyeu  (Resigned) 

Gertrude  Cooke 

Gladys  Decker  (Resigned) 

Madeline  E.  Dignus  (Assistant  to  the 

Registrar,  School  of  Dental  and 

Oral  Surgery) 
Dorothy  Dowe 
Gertrude  H.  Finan  (Mrs.) 
Mae  L.  Fitzsimmons 
Frank  Gaffney 
Grace  Grant 
Jessie  Grof 
Lillian  A.  Kana 
Margaret  E.  Kappus  (Mrs.)  (Assistant 

to  the  Registrar,  School  of  Medicine) 
Iva  Kempton 


ig40-4i 

Jean  Kennedy 

Dorothy  Kiefer 

Joseph  Lane  (Evening  Clerk) 

Gladys  M.  Lindsay 

Mary  Marsh 

Eva  C.  Marshall  (Mrs.)  (Resigned) 

Frederick  Orr 

Margaret  Polsten  (Mrs.) 

Beatrice  Y.  Richards  (Mrs.) 

Grace  M.  Schubert 

Madeline  Scully 

Mary  B.  Timm 

Florence  Van  Veen 

Patricia  W.  Vaurie  (Mrs.) 

(Resigned) 
Donald  P.  Whitaker 
Martha  M.  Wylie 


The  usual  statistical  material  is  presented  in  the  following  tables  show- 
ing enrollment,  class  attendance,  degrees  conferred,  geographical  distri- 
bution, etc. 

Respectfully  submitted. 


September  jo,  ig^i 


Edward  J.  Grant, 

Registrar 
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TABLE  1 

REGISTRATION    IN   COLUMBIA   UNIVERSITY   IN   ALL   FACULTIES   DURING   THE 

ACADEMIC   YEAR   1940-41 

I.  Resident  Students 


Faculties 

1 

IS 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

s 
1 

13 
1 

1 

.2 

1 
S 

Is 

Undergraduate  Students 

482 

447 

428 

310 

5 

1,672 
(72) 
994 
113 
122 

533 

353 

44 
57 

30.56 

248 

212 

206 

172 

156 

35.51 

38.94 

Bard  College       

44 

40 

10 

25 

3 

46.72 

2,901 
(72) 

2,660 

512 

475 

279 

329 

61 

70 

493 

253 

41 

461 

101 

6,690 

276 

1,341 

987 

980 

209 

158 

113 

144 

28 

70 

244 

85 

41 

217 

48 

2,169 

156 

456 

33.20 

Graduate  and  Professional  Students 

2,660 
16 
46 

36.84 

188 

110 

113 

YO 

158 

100 

79 

83 

142 
97 
72 

45 

"ioi 

15 

8 
18 

40.82 

33.26 

40.50 

60 

4 

3 

81 

38 

41 

142 

71 

11 

67 

244 

■■■54 

43.77 

45.90 

100.00 

79 
60 

89 
56 

49.49 

S  chool  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery 

47 

52 

33.60 
100.00 

47.07 

48 

53 

47.53 

1,576 
40 

159 
88 

776 

4,955 

1 
565 

32.42 

62 

52 

33 

56.52 

New  York  School  of  Social  Workd 

34.00 

Total  Graduate  and  Professional  Stude 
Deduct  duplicatese 

59 

5,118 

3645 

16,88U 
4,830 

21, 7H 
71 

2,924 

University  Classes  (University  Extension)  at  the  Univer 

sity.  . 

60.54 

D  educt  duplicates 

Net  Total  Winter  and  Spring  Sessions 
Summer  Session,  1940 

21,6i3 
10,568 
32,211 
2, OH 
30,197 

3,60" 

34.13 

Total                                                                     

Grand  Net  Total,  Winter,  Spring,  and  Summer  Sessi 

II.  Nonresident  Students  in  University  Exten 

Students  in  extramural  courses  given  with  or  without  a( 

Students  in  special  courses  given  without  academic  cred 

Total                                                                       

sion 
.ademi 
it ...  . 

c  cred. 

It 

1,19 
70 

5 

1,89 

S 

_  a  Seniors  exercising  a  professional  option  are  included  only  in  the  totals  of  the  respective  profes- 
sional schools  as  follows: 

Columbia 
College 

Architecture 5 

Business 7 

Dentistry 2 

Engineering 26 

Law 23 

Medicine 9 


Total 72  .  ,      .       ,      ^     ,      , 

There  are,  besides,  7  Columbia  College  seniors  exercising  such  option  at  professional  schools  else- 
where as  follows:  Cornell  University  Medical  College,  1;  Long  Island  College  of  Medicine,  1;  New 
York  Medical  College,  Flower  and  Fifth  Avenue  Hospitals,  3;  New  York  University  College  of 
Medicine,  2.  ' 

Also  3  University  Undergraduates:  Hahnemann  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia,  1;  Thomas  W. 
Evans  Museum  and  Dental  Institute,  1;  University  of  Rochester  School  of  Medicine,  1. 

bThe  total,  2,660,  does  not  include  390  candidates  for  a  higher  degree  enrolled  in  the  Summer 
Session  only. 

e  Does  not  include  4,103  candidates  for  a  higher  degree  enrolled  in  the  Summer  Session  only. 

dThe  total,  1,341,  includes  registration  between  October  1,  1940,  and  July  31,  1941. 

e  Students  who  transferred  at  midyear  from  one  school  of  the  University  to  another. 
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TABLE  2 
REGISTRATION   OF   RESIDENT    STUDENTS    BY    SESSIONS,    1940-41 


Faculties 

19JiO 
Summer 
Session 

Winter 
Session 

Spring 
Session 

Gross 
Totals 

Undergraduate  Students 

124 

75 

23 

3 

694 

6 

1 

'    "62 

2 

"386 

'  7.345 
8 

■  ■l',839 

1,649 

976 

96 

115 

2,327 
505 
457 
278 
316 
60 
70 
434 

239 
41 

394 

101 
5,280 

264 
1,019 
3,535 

1,580 

938 

80 

118 

2,056 
483 
439 
243 
291 
55 
70 
410 

240 

39 

384 

96 

5,041 

240 

858 

2,931 

3,353 

1,989 

199 

Bard  College 

236 

Graduate  and  Professional  Students 

5,077 

988 

896 

521 

613 

116 

140 

906 

Dental  and  Oral  Surgery 

481 

80 

1,164 

197 

17,666 

512 

New  York  School  of  Social  Work       

1,877 

University  Classes  (University  Extension) 

6,466 
1,839 

10,568 

18,156 

16,592 

15,316 

15,119 

Net  Total  for  the  Year 

30,197 

REGISTRAR 
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TABLE  3 

PROPORTION   OF  MEN  AND   WOMEN   FOR  THE  PAST  TEN  YEARS,   EXCLUSIVE  OF 
THE    SUMMER    SESSION   AND    UNIVERSITY   EXTENSION 


Year 

Men 

Percent 

Women 

Percent 

Total 

1931-32 

8,600 
8,260 
7,735 
8,158 
8,018 
8,215 
8,274 
8,401 
8,032 
8,093 

49.06 
50.58 
50.02 
49.32 
48.50 
47.65 
47.54 
48.05 
48.65 
47.93 

8,928 
8,072 
7,730 
8,382 
8,513 
9,029 
9,132 
9,084 
8,479 
8,791 

50.94 
49.42 
49.98 
50.68 
51.50 
52.35 
52.46 
51.95 
51.35 
52.07 

17,528 

1932-33     

16,332 

1933-34 

15,465 

1934-35 

16,540 

1935-36 

16,531 

1936-37 

1937-38 

17,244 
17,406 

1938-39 

17,485 

1939-40 

16,511 

1940-41 

16,884 

TABLE  3A 

PROPORTION   OF   MEN   AND   WOMEN   IN    UNIVERSITY   EXTENSION,    1940-41 
EXCLUSIVE    OF    STUDENTS    IN    SPECIAL   COURSES 


Men 

Percent 

Women 

Percent 

Total 

Resident 

Extramural 

2,703 
57 

55.96 

4.78 

2,127 
1,136 

44.04 
95.22 

4,830 
1,193 

Total 

2,760 

h5.82 

3,283 

5U.18 

6,023 

Matriculated  students  taking  courses  in  University  Extension  are  not  included  in  the  above. 
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TABLE  4 

DUPLICATE    REGISTRATIONS    BETWEEN     SUMMER    SESSION     OF    1940    AND     THE 
ACADEMIC    YEAR    1940-41 

/.  Students  of  Summer  Segsion  Who  Returned  in  Winter  or  Spring  Session  of  1 9J,0-!,1 


School  or  Faculty  to  Which  They  Returned 

Architecture 

Bard  College 

Barnard  College 

Business 

Columbia  College 

Dentistry 

Engineering 

Graduate  Faculties 

JoumalisnQ 

Law 

Library  Service 

New  York  School  of  Social  Work 

Nursing 

Optometry 

Pharmacy 

Physicians  and  Surgeons 

Teachers  College 

University  Classes 

University  Undergraduate 

Total 


Men 


Women 


Total 


1 

1 

6 

6 

71 

71 

52 

9 

61 

91 

91 

4 

4 

24 

24 

228 

114 

342 

1 

1 

4 

1 

5 

23 

60 

83 

2 

2 

3 

3 

2 

2 

7 

i 

8 

6 

1 

7 

333 

855 

1,188 

46 

55 

101 

8 

6 

14 

1,177 


2,01  U 


II.  Matriculated  Graduate  Students  of  Summer  Session  1 91,0  Who  Did  or  Did  Not  Return  in  Winter 
or  Spring  Session  of  1 91,0-1*1 


Faculties 

Political  Science,  Philosophy,  and  Pure  Science 
Teachers  College 

Total 


Returned 


292 

724 


1,016 


Did  Not 
Return 


390 
4,103 


1,1,93 


Total 


682 
4,827 


TABLE  5 
CLASSIFICATION    OF    STUDENTS    IN    THE    SCHOOL    OF    ENGINEERING 


Department 

Chemical  Engineering. . 
Civil  Engineering.  ..... 

Electrical  Engineering. . 
Industrial  Engineering . 
Mechanical  Engineering 

Metallurgy 

Mineral  Dressing 

Mining 

Undesignated 

Total 


First 

Second 

Third 

Year 

Year 

Year 

28 

28 

20 

5 

2 

7 

18 

2 

5 

4 

19 

15 

is 

4 

8 

4 

3 

4 

5 

4 

70 

83 

1,5 

Total 


Total  includes  26  College  seniors  exercising  a  professional  option. 
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TABLE  6 
DEGREES   AND   DIPLOMAS   CONFERRED    1940-41 


Degree 


Men 


Women 


Total 


Degrees  Conferred  in  Course 

Bachelor  of  Architecture 

Bachelor  of  Arts  (Columbia  College) , 

Bachelor  of  Arts  (Barnard  College) 

Bachelor  of  Arts  (Bard  College) , 

Bachelor  of  Laws 

Bachelor  of  Science  (Business) 

Bachelor  of  Science  (Engineering) 

Bachelor  of  Science  (Library  Service) 

Bachelor  of  Science  (Nursing) 

Bachelor  of  Science  (Optometry) 

Bachelor  of  Science  (Pharmacy) 

Bachelor  of  Science  (Teachers  College) 

Bachelor  of  Science  (University  Course) 

Chemical  Engineer 

Civil  Engineer 

Engineer  of  Mines 

Mechanical  Engineer 

Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery 

Doctor  of  Education 

Doctor  of  Medical  Science 

Doctor  of  Medicine 

Doctor  of  Philosophy 

Doctor  of  the  Science  of  Law 

Master  of  Arts  (Political  Science,  Philosophy,  and  Pure  Science) 

Master  of  Arts  (Teachers  College) 

Master  of  Arts  (Theology) 

Master  of  Laws 

Master  of  Science  (Architecture) 

Master  of  Science  (Business)   

Master  of  Science  (Engineering) 

Master  of  Science  (Journalism) 

Master  of  Science  (Library  Service) 

Master  of  Science  (Pubhc  Health) 

Master  of  Science  (Social  Work)   

Master  of  Science  (Teachers  College) 

Total 

Deduct  duplicates  a 


Total  Individuals  Receiving  Degrees  in  Course. 


345 

■'23 

124 

67 

78 

50 

"45 

45 

41 

28 

18 

1 

4 

8 

53 

39 

13 

100 

193 

1 

238 

627 

9 

12 

5 

47 

41 

44 

3 

16 

9 

2 


',337 
16 


1 

'208 


9 
18 


169 

14 


383 
9 


4 
45 

'i92 

1,562 

3 

..  .^ 

7 

"21 
15 

6 
39 

6 


,721 
6 


9 

345 

208 

23 

133 

85 

78 

219 

14 

45 

45 

424 

37 

18 

1 

4 

8 

53 

48 

13 

104 

238 

1 

430 

2,189 

12 

12 

6 

54 

41 

65 

18 

22 

48 


5,058 
22 


5,036 


Certificates  and  Diplomas  Granted  in  Course 

Certificate  in  Landscape  Architecture  (University  Extension) . 

Professional  Diplomas  (Teachers  College) 

Certificate  in  Dental  Hygiene 

Certificate  in  Library  Service 

Certificate  of  Proficiency  in  Oral  Anatomy 

Certificate  of  Proficiency  in  Oral  Surgery 

Certificate  of  Proficiency  in  Orthodontics 

Certificate  in  Secretarial  Studies  (Business) 

Certificate  in  Secretarial  Studies  (University  Extension) .... 


1 

2 

10 


28 

40 

1 


Total. 


Total  Degrees  and  Diplomas  Granted  in  Course . 
Deduct  duplicates  a  !and  b 


,368 
23 


Total  Individuals  Receiving  Degrees  andDipUrmas  in  Course. 


2,31t5 


1 

45 

40 

1 

1 

2 

11 

6 

12 


5,177 
41 


Honorary  Degrees 

Doctor  of  Laws 

Doctor  of  Letters 

Doctor  of  Music 

Doctor  of  Sacred  Theology . 
Doctor  of  Science 


Total. 


U 


aDistributed  as  follows:  A.B.  (Barnard  College)  and  A.M.  (Political  Science,  etc.),  1  woman; 
A.B.  (Columbia  College)  and  B.S.  (Engineering),  4  men;  A.B.  (Columbia  College)  and  A.M. 
(Political  Science,  etc.),  2  men;  A.B.  (Columbia  College)  and  A.M.  (Teachers  College),  1  man; 
B.S.  (Engineering)  and  Ch.E.,  4  men;  B  S.  (Engineering)  and  M.S.  (Engineering),  2  men;  B.S. 
(Teachers  College)  and  A.M.  (Teachers  College),  2  men  and  5  women;  A.M.  (Political  Science, 
etc.),  and  M.S.  (Journalism),  1  man. 

bin  addition  to  those  noted  in  footnote  a  (16  men  and  6  women,  22  total),  the  following  duplica- 
tions occur:  B.S.  (Teachers  College)  and  Teachers  College  diploma,  1  woman;  A.M.  (Teachers 
College)  and  Teachers  College  diploma,  7  men  and  11  women,  18  total. 
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ADDENDA 
Degrees  Awarded  in  i9i0-il  ci8  of  Dates  Prior  Thereto 


Degree 


Men 


Women 


Total 


Bachelor  of  Arts  (Barnard  College) .... 
Bachelor  of  Arts  (Columbia  College) .  .  . 

Bachelor  of  Science  (New  College) 

Bachelor  of  Science  (Optometry) 

Bachelor  of  Science  (Pharmacy) 

Bachelor  of  Science  (University  Course) 

Master  of  Arts  (Teachers  College) 

Master  of  Laws 

Total 


REGISTRAR 
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TABLE  8 

AGGREGATE   ATTENDANCE    IN  ALL   COURSES,  1940-41    (EXCLUSIVE   OF   COURSES 

IN   THE   SCHOOL   OF   MEDICINE,    SCHOOL   OF   DENTAL   AND    ORAL   SURGERY, 

SUMMER      SESSION,      UNIVERSITY     EXTENSION,      TEACHERS     COLLEGE, 

BARNARD    COLLEGE,    COLLEGE    OF    PHARMACY,    BARD    COLLEGE, 

AND    THE    NEW    YORK    SCHOOL    OF    SOCIAL    WORK) 


Department 

Number  of 

Half-Year 

Courses 

Number  of 
Registrations 

Agriculture 

7 
28 

43 
8 
2 
6 

29 

26 

3 

16 

28 

10 

14 

1 

4 

2 

15 

7 

4 

7 

31 

66 

13 

43 

1 

4 

8 

11 

4 

6 

5 

57 

43 

14 
80 

9 
34 

2 
50 

1 

46 

1 

2 

5 

2 

2 

13 

15 

128 

2 

4 

6 

6 

24 

8 

13 

84 

6 

53 

Anthropology 

398 

Architecture 

Architecture 

388 

Drawing  and  painting 

84 

Sculpture 

20 

Astronomy 

65 

Botany 

174 

Business 

Accounting 

756 

Advertising 

68 

Banking 

401 

Economics 

533 

Finance .        .    . 

338 

Geography 

100 

Industrial  relations 

7 

Insurance 

37 

Law 

82 

Marketing 

397 

Statistics 

266 

Stenography  and  typewriting 

44 

Transportation 

91 

Chemical  Engineering 

617 

Chemistry 

1,819 

Chinese 

49 

Civil  Engineering 

296 

22 

Colloquium 

100 

1,783 

Drafting 

355 

East  European  Languages 

Polish .            

9 

18 

Slavonic 

26 

Economics 

1,538 

Electrical  Engineering 

539 

Comparative  literature     .                 

436 

3,987 

Fine  Arts  and  Archaeology 

39 

Fine  arts 

357 

Geography 

191 

Geology .                                        

471 

Dutch 

3 

466 

Gothic 

7 

10 

Greek  and  Latin 

119 

Classical  literature 

9 

12 

Greek 

58 

105 

History 

1,912 

4 

Humanities 

1,097 

Comparative  linguistics 

20 

11 

Industrial  Engineering 

177 

Japanese 

25 

Journalism 

783 

Law 

4,165 

Library  Service 

Book  arts 

209 
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Department 


Number  of 

Half-Year 

Courses 


Num,ber  of 
Registrations 


Library  service 

Mathematics 

Mechanical  Engineering 

Military  Engineering 

Mining  and  Metallurgy 

Metallurgy 

Mineral  dressing 

Mining 

Music 

Philosophy 

Physical  Education 

Hygiene 

Physical  education 

Physics 

Mechanics 

Optometry 

Physics 

Psychology 

Public  Law  and  Government 

Government 

Public  Law 

Religion 

Romance  Languages 

Celtic 

French 

Italian 

Romance  philology 

Spanish 

Science 

Semitic  Languages 

Akkadian 

Arabic 

Hebrew 

Semitic 

Social  Science 

Sociology 

Statistics 

Theoretical  Engineering  Chemistry 

Zoology 

Miscellaneous  Course 

Engineering 

Total 


55 

36 

35 

2 

26 
13 
19 
33 
52 

2 

4 

5 
19 
52 
33 

19 

38 

4 

2 
76 
15 
10 

24 

4 

4 
6 
3 


37 

17 

4 

32 


1,945 

1,227 

679 

16 

178 

67 

97 

558 

591 

489 
1,937 

187 

867 

1,453 

829 

612 

513 

71 

2 
1,277 
124 
113 
279 
440 

10 

11 

4 

18 

850 
414 
155 
575 

177 


i2,911 


TABLE  9 

STUDENTS   IN   UNIVERSITY   EXTENSION   CLASSIFIED    ACCORDING   TO 
PRIMARY   REGISTRATION 


Primary  Registration 

University 
Classes 

Extra- 
mural 

Special 

Total 

Architecture 

23 

35 

376 

597 

1 

110 

618 

41 

3 

54 

12 

46 

15 

395 

106 

4,830 

l,i93 

23 

Barnard  College 

35 

Business 

376 

Columbia  College 

597 

Dental  and  Oral  Surgery 

1 

Engineering 

110 

Graduate  Faculties 

618 

Journalism 

41 

Law 

3 

Library  Service 

54 

New  York  School  of  Social  Work 

12 

Optometry 

46 

Pharmacy 

15 

Teachers  College 

395 

University  Undergraduate 

106 

University  Extension 

705 

6,728 

Total 

7,262 

1,193 

70.'^ 

9,160 

24 
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TABLE  10 

AGGREGATE  ATTENDANCE  IN  COURSES   IN   UNIVERSITY   EXTENSION,    RESIDENT 
AND    EXTRAMURAL,    1940-41 


Number  of  Half-  Year 
Courses 

Number  of 
Registrations 

Resident 

Extra- 
mural 

Resident 

Extra- 
mural 

23 
30 

2 
4 

'   4 
2 

32 

17 

4 

5 

2 

8 

7 

2 

4 

9 

11 

6 

2 

7 

5 

18 

2 

2 

13 

2 

2 

20 

2 

4 

3 

12 

14 

1 

1 

20 

10 

15 

1 

20 

io 

2 
52 
12 

2 
24 
10 

5 
14 
12 

3 
22 

1 

8 
16 

3 
19 
13 

6 

6 

1 
25 

2 

39 
3 

153 

224 

2 

41 

■"63 
33 

716 
422 

33 

67 

51 
191 

75 
153 

39 
163 
186 
109 

67 
152 

98 
253 

17 

60 
155 

14    . 

67 

472 

5 

95 
4 

28 
218 

11 
1 
234 
138 
140 
2 
381 

"Us 

14 

1,310 

71 

7 

393 

139 

54 

304 

161 

34 

405 

3 

71 

133 

8 

147 

73 

118 

98 

2 

484 

Architecture 

52 

Botany 

Business 

Accounting 

Banking 

English  (business) 

Finance 

47 

Insurance 

Office  procedure 

Printing  practice 

Transportation 

Celtic 

Chemistry 

Civil  engineering 

Commercial  art 

Cookery 

Czechoslovak 

Drafting 

Dramatic  arts 

Drawing 

Economics 

925 

Electrical  engineering 

English 

26 

Finnish 

French 

Geography 

Geology 

German 

Government 

Greek 

Hungarian 

Italian .          ... 

Landscape  architecture 

Latin 

Law 

Library  service 

Lithuanian 

REGISTRAR 
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Courses 


Number  of  Half-Year 


Resident 


Extras 
mural 


Number  of 
Registrations 


Resident 


Extra- 
mural 


Mechanical  engineering .  . 

Medical  records 

Medical  terminology 

Modern  Greek 

Motion  pictures 

Music 

Nursing 

Painting 

Pharmacy 

Philosophy .  .  . 

Physical  education 

Physical  training 

Physics 

Physiology 

Polish 

Professional  writing 

Psychology 

Public  law 

Radio 

Religion 

Rumanian 

Russian 

Sculpture 

Sociology 

Spanish 

Speech 

Statistics 

Swedish 

Teachers  College  fine  arts 
Teachers  College  hygiene. 
Teachers  College  music .  . 
Teachers  College  service. . 

Textiles 

Zoology 

Total 


4 
2 
2 
4 
2 
30 

'ii 

2 

7 

"2 

11 

3 

4 

29 

36 

1 

4 

2 

2 

7 

11 

11 

23 

14 

7 

2 

10 

5 

4 

1 

12 

5 


25 
9 

30 
6 

31 
372 


35 

3 

163 


24 

172 

90 

13 

715 

808 

32 

113 

16 

4 

32 

66 

159 

670 

584 

161 

5 

16 

6 

8 

1 

162 

90 


218 


24 


23 
10 


12 
33 

21 


88^ 


1J,,096 


TABLE  11 


STUDENTS   IN   SPECIAL   COURSES    IN   UNIVERSITY    EXTENSION 
NOT    INCLUDED    IN    OTHER   TABLES 


Courses 

Winter 

Session 

Only 

Spring 

Session 

Only 

Both 
Sessions 

Total 

Architecture 

3 

18 
10 

4 
13 

2 

11 

269 

7 
41 
22 

"e 

46 

■99 
14 
24 
24 

'  '5 

4 

"5 

'39 

9 

22 

8 

3 

Chemical  engineering 

24 

Dentistry 

61 

French 

8 

13 

Italian 

7 

Law 

11 

Medicine 

407 

Portuguese 

30 

Recreation  (Barnard) 

87 

Spanish 

54 

Total 

UOO 

213 

92 

705 

26 
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TABLE  12 
SUMMER   SESSION    1941 


Classificaiion 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Perce 

ntage 

Men 

Women 

A.     Total  Enrollment 

2,765 

1,795 
970 

6,385 

4,332 
2,053 

9,150 

6,127 
3,023 

30.22 

29.30 
32.09 

48.20 
25.62 

69.78 

B.     Students  Classified  as  Old  and  New 

70.70 

New  (33.04  percent) 

67.91 

Total 

2,765 

898 

1,867 

116 

12 

6,385 

965 
5,420 

■  ■■■j 

78 
3 
5 

■  166 

61 

7 
54 

""i 

1 

1 

40 

125 

16 

16 
54 
12 
98 
1 

689 

2,886 

89 

1,010 

9,150 

1,863 

7,287 

116 

19 

78 

20 

31 

2 

9 

6 

2 

2 

211 

68 

8 

62 

1 

2 

1 

1 

89 

186 

43 

4 

52 
117 

73 
201 

10 

736 
3,685 

230 
1,222 

C.     Students     Classified     According     to 
Faculties 
I.  Nonmatriculated  (20.36  percent) 

51.80 

II.  Matriculated  (79.64  percent) 

74.38 

University  Undergraduates 

17 
26 
2 
9 
6 
2 
2 
45 
7 
1 
8 
1 
1 

Library  Service  certificate 

Physicians  and  Surgeons  M.D 

Public  Health  M.S 

Social  Work  M.S 

Graduate  Faculties 
A.M. 

49 
61 

27 
4 

36 

63 

61 

103 

9 

47 
799 
141 
212 

Pure  Science 

Union  Theological  Seminary 

Ph.D. 

Teachers  College 

B.S 

A.M 

Ed.D 

Total  I  and  II        

2,765 

6,385 

9,150 

REGISTRAR 
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Classification 


Men 


Women 


Total 


>.    Students  Classified  According  to  Teaching  Position 
I.  Not  engaged  in  teaching  (30.57  percent) 

II.  Engaged  in  teaching  (69.43  percent) 

Elementary  schools 

Secondary  schools 

Higher  educational  institutions 

Normal  schools 

Principals 

Assistant  principals 

Supervisors. 

State  supervisors 

Superintendents 

Assistant  superintendents 

Special  teachers 

Private  school  teachers 

Private  kindergarten  teachers 

Librarians 

Technical  schools 

Vocational  schools 

Hospitals  and  nurses'  training  schools 

Private  teachers 

Institutes 

Deans  of  women 

College  deans 

Nursery  schools 

Registrars. . ._ 

Assistant  registrars 

Directors  of  religious  education 

Vocational  guides 

Presidents 

Directors  of  admission 

Directors  of  appointments 

Home  demonstration'agents 


E. 


Total  I  and  II 

Students  Classified  According  to  Residence  (See  Table  7) 


1,317 

1,448 

220 

660 

239 

24 

101 

5 

33 

2 

32 

4 

16 

36 


50 
4 
1 


2,765 


1,480 

4,905 

2,036 

1,616 

356 

63 

90 

12 

111 

6 

1 

85 

53 

12 

280 

2 

14 

54 

21 

13 

25 

1 

25 

1 

1 

4 

15 


6,385 


2,797 

6,353 

2,256 

2,276 

595 

87 

191 

17 

144 

2 

38 

5 

101 

89 

12 

330 

6 

15 

54 

26 

21 

25 

3 

25 

3 

1 

4 

17 

1 

1 

2 

6 


9,150 
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TABLE  12— (Continued) 


Subjects 


Number  of 

Number  of 

Courses 

Registrations 

9 

114 

3 

43 

3 

9 

1 

9 

2 

27 

2 

22 

1 

15 

2 

18 

3 

73 

3 

78 

6 

27 

1 

10 

1 

5 

3 

41 

28 

291 

5 

64 

6 

75 

2 

12 

3 

141 

5 

76 

5 

165 

1 

43 

1 

42 

6 

58 

1 

7 

2 

29 

12 

165 

368 

11,967 

31 

750 

4 

212 

3 

69 

2 

16 

7 

83 

20 

606 

19 

148 

8 

87 

5 

105 

4 

42 

12 

74 

2 

22 

2 

9 

22 

397 

6 

123 

1 

30 

3 

238 

2 

33 

3 

145 

1 

19 

9 

159 

5 

40 

1 

6 

7 

60 

1 

14 

53 

944 

2 

24 

10 

258 

8 

70 

38 

608 

4 

60 

10 

179 

4 

125 

2 

4 

1 

12 

3 

71 

4 

57 

35 

520 

14 

144 

6 

38 

1 

5 

1 

9 

F.    Aggregate  Attendance  in  Courses 

Accounting 

Advertising 

Agriculture 

Anatomy 

Anthropology 

Astronomy 

Bacteriology 

Banking 

Biology 

Book  arts 

Botany 

Business  English 

Cancer  research 

Chemical  engineering 

Chemistry 

Teachers  College  chemistry 

Christian  ethics 

Church  and  community 

Clothing 

Comparative  literature 

Cookery 

Demonstration  school 

Doctoral  candidate 

Drafting 

Dramatic  arts 

Drawing  and  painting 

Economics 

Education 

English 

Teachers  College  English 

Family  economics 

Finance 

Fine  arts 

Teachers  College  fine  arts 

French 

Geography 

Teachers  College  geography 

Geology 

German 

Government 

Greek 

History 

Teachers  College  history 

Home  management 

Household  arts. 

Household  engineering 

Hygiene 

Industrial  arts 

Institution  management 

Italian 

Laboratory  technology 

Latin 

Law 

Library  service 

Marketing 

Mathematics 

Music 

Teachers  College  music 

New  Testament 

Nursing 

Nutrition 

Office  procedure 

Old  Testament 

Philosophy 

Philosophy  of  religion 

Physical  education 

Physics 

Physiology 

Polish 

Portuguese 
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Subjects 

Practical  theology 

Professional  writing 

Psychology 

Public  law 

Radio. 

Recreation , 

Religion 

Religious  education 

Russian 

Science 

Sculpture , 

Service 

Social  science 

Social  work 

Sociology 

Spanish 

Speech 

Teachers  College  speech.  . .  . 

Statistics 

Stenography 

Stenotypy 

Textiles . 

Typewriting 

Zoology 

Total 


Number  of 

Number  of 

Courses 

Registrations 

2 

15 

4 

73 

15 

219 

5 

54 

1 

30 

2 

22 

1 

11 

13 

181 

3 

15 

2 

22 

1 

25 

4 

87 

1 

70 

1 

18 

6 

140 

10 

196 

1 

31 

8 

303 

4 

44 

4 

47 

1 

6 

2 

36 

3 

55 

2 

44 

957 


21,985 


In  addition  to  the  foregoing  tables,  which  are  published  annually,  the 
statistical  material  listed  below  is  maintained  by  the  office  of  the  Registrar 
and  will  be  supplied  on  request  to  those  interested : 

Major  interest  of  students  registered  for  higher  degrees,  exclusive  of  the 
Summer  Session. 

Major  interest  of  recipients  of  higher  degrees  1940-41,  exclusive  of  the 
Master's  degree  in  Teachers  College  and  Union  Theological  Seminary,  and 
the  Doctor's  degree  in  pharmacy. 


REPRESENTATIVES  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 
1940— 1941 


AT  THE  INSTALLATIONS 


Of  William  Edward  Shaw  as  President  of  Illinois  Wesleyan  University, 
Bloomington,  Illinois  (September  13,  1940):  The  Rt.  Rev.  William  L. 
Essex,  D.D. 

Of  Paul  Henry  Fall  as  President  of  Hiram  College,  Hiram,  Ohio  (October  4, 
1940) :  Paul  J.  Bickel,  LL.B.,  Adelaide  Rudolph. 

Of  George  N.  Shuster  as  President  of  Hunter  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York;  celebration  of  the  Seventieth  Anniversary  of  the  College;  dedication 
of  the  new  building.  New  York  City  (October  8-1 1,  1940) :  Dean  Virginia 
C.  Gildersleeve;  Professor  Harry  Morgan  Ayres. 

Of  Kenneth  Irving  Brown  as  President  of  Denison  University,  Granville, 
Ohio  (October  18,  1940):  Henry  Russell  Spencer,  Ph.D. 

Of  Felix  Morley  as  President  of  Haverford  College,  Haverford,  Pennsylvania 
(October  19,  1940):  Professor  Hugh  Borton. 

Of  Howard  Landis  Bevis  as  President  of  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus, 
Ohio  (October  24-25,  1940):  Professor  James  Howard  McGregor. 

Of  Samuel  Nowell  Stevens  as  President  of  Grinnell  College,  Grinnell,  Iowa 
(October  25,  1940) :  Cecil  F.  Lavell,  Ph.D. 

Of  Garrit  Vander  Lugt  as  President  of  Carroll  College,  Waukesha,  Wisconsin 
(October  29,  1940):  H.  W.  Buemming,  B.Arch. 

Of  Carl  Stephens  Ell  as  President  of  Northeastern  University,  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts (November  19,  1940):  Willet  L.  Eccles,  Ph.D. 

Of  Joseph  Lyle  McCorison,  Jr.,  as  President  of  Yankton  College,  Yankton, 
South  Dakota  (February  26,  1941):  Very  Rev.  Edwin  Blanchard  Wood- 
ruff. 

Of  James  Henry  Cotton  as  President  of  the  Presbyterian  Theological  Semi- 
nary of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Illinois  (April  22,  1941):  William  J.  Mac- 
Greevy,  A.B. 

Of  William  Richardson  White  as  President  of  Hardin-Simmons  University, 
Abilene,  Texas  (April  29,  1941):  John  O.  Beaty,  Ph.D. 

Of  Victor  Raymond  Edman  as  President  of  Wheaton  College,  Wheaton,  Illi- 
nois (May  9,  1941):  William  O.  Heath,  B.S. 

Of  Virgil  Melvin  Hancher  as  President  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa 
City,  Iowa  (May  24,  1941):  Ilion  Tingnal  Jones,  B.D.,  A.M. 

at  the  anniversary  celebrations 

Of  the  Bicentennial  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania (September  16-21, 1940):  Frederick  Coykendall,  A.M.,  C.E.,  Dean 
George  Braxton  Pegram,  Frank  Diehl  Fackenthal. 
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Of  the  Seventieth  Anniversary  of  Wilson  College,  Chambersburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania (October  12,  1940):  Professor  Marjorie  Hope  Nicolson. 

Of  the  Academic  Convocation  on  the  occasion  of  the  Four  Hundredth  An- 
niversary of  the  Confirmation  of  the  Jesuit  Order,  Loyola  College,  Balti- 
more, Maryland  (October  24,  1940):  Norman  H.  Angell. 

Of  the  Seventy-fifth  Anniversary  of  the  Opening  of  the  Fish  School,  Fisk  Uni- 
versity, Nashville,  Tennessee  (April  29-May  4,  1941):  Meredith  P.  Craw- 
ford, Ph.D. 

Of  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  Founding  of  West  Virginia  State  College, 
Institute,  West  Virginia  (May  2-3,  1941):  Arthur  K.  Doolittle,  Chem.E. 

Of  the  Semicentennial  of  the  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary  of  Omaha, 
Omaha,  Nebraska  (May  7,  1941):  John  Latenser,  Jr.,  B.Arch. 

Of  the  Seventy-fifth  Anniversary  of  Hope  College,  Holland,  Michigan  (June 
17,  1941):  C.  JuDsoN  Herrick,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D. 

Of  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  Stanford  University,  Palo  Alto,  California 
(June  20,  1941):  Frederick  Coykendall,  A.M.,  C.E.,  Professor  Carlton 
J.  H.  Hayes,  Professor  Edward  L.  Thorndike. 

Of  the  One  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  Founding  of  Punahou  School, 
Honolulu,  Hawaii  (June  22-28,  1941):  Dean  Carl  W.  Ackerman. 

miscellaneous 

At  the  Conference  on  Science,  Philosophy,  and  Religion  in  Their  Relation  to 
the  Democratic  Way  of  Life,  Jewish  Theological  Seminary,  New  York  City 
(September  9-1 1, 1940) :  Professors  Harry  J.  Carman,  F.  Ernest  Johnson, 
Robert  M.  MacIver,  Herbert  W.  Schneider. 

At  the  Convocation  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Albany,  New 
York  (October  17,  1940):  Dean  George  Braxton  Pegram. 

At  the  Meeting  of  the  Association  of  American  Universities,  Washington,  D.C. 
(November  14-16,  1940):  Dean  George  Braxton  Pegram,  Frank  Hamil- 
ton Bowles. 

At  the  Dedication  of  Hancock  Hall,  the  Allan  Hancock  Foundation  for  Scien- 
tific Research,  University  of  Southern  California,  Los  Angeles,  California 
(January  3-4,  1941):  Dean  Herbert  E.  Hawkes. 

At  the  Twenty-sixth  Annual  Convention  of  the  American  Association  of 
Petroleum  Geologists  and  the  Houston  Geological  Society,  Houston,  Texas 
(April  2-4,  1941):  Dr.  Russell  S.  Knappen. 

At  the  Twenty-fourth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Council  on  Educa- 
tion, Washington,  D.C.  (May  2-3,  1941):  Dean  Joseph  Warren  Barker. 
Professor  Noel  T.  Dowling. 
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1941 


REPORT 

To  the  Trustees  of 

Columbia  University  in  the  City  of  New  York 

The  Treasurer  makes  the  following  report  of  the  financial  affairs  of 
the  Corporation  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1941. 
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INCOME  AND  EXPENSE  STATEMENT  (GENERAL  FUNDS) 
FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1941 

INCOME 
From  Students: 

Fees  (see  page  9) $2,834,321.63 

Residence  Halls  (see  page  57) 72.049.72 

Dining  Halls  (see  page  57) 5,068.86 

Other  Income 12,399.48 

$2,923,839.69 

From  Endowments: 

Rents  (Net)  (see  page  8) $3,700,455.67 

Income  of  Special  Endowments  (see  page  8) 1,517,389.16 

5,217,844.83 

From  Other  Properties— Rents— (Net) 4,277.59 

From  Investments,  etc.  (see  page  8) 24,943.93 

From  Gifts  and  Receipts  for  Designated  Purposes 668,577.01 

From  AUied  Corporations  (see  page  9) 1,817,621.35 

From  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences 43,647.85 

From  American  Institute  of  Banking 57,976.84 

From  School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery  Clinics 112,561.76 

From  Civil  Engineering  Testing  Laboratory  and  Fire  Test- 
ing Station 13,782.74 

From  Department  of  Buildings  and  Grounds  (see  page  9)  .  . .  58,768.08 

From  Miscellaneous  Sources 6,135.01 


Total  Income $10,949,976.68 

EXPENSES 
Educational  Administration  and  Instruction  $7,862,191.42 

Buildings  and  Grounds — Maintenance  (see 

page  28) 905,388.03 

Library  (see  page  31) 526,162.02 

Business  Administration  of  the  Corporation: 

Salaries,  Office  Expenses,  etc.  (see  page  32)       $240,632.43 
Insurance  on  Academic  Buildings  (Fire  and 

Liability)  (see  page  32) 51,058.64 

291,691.07 


Retiring  and  Widows'  Allowances(see  page  33)  421,838.19 

Student  Aid  (see  page  41) 484,503.17 

Annuities  (see  page  42) 55.999.39 

Special    Appropriations — Schedule    J     (see 

page  42) 114,095.57 

Interest  on  Corporate  Debt  (see  page  48). . .  150,723.96 


Total  Expenses 10,812,592.82 


Balance,  being  excess  of  Income  over  Ex- 
penses before  providing  for  Amortization 
of  Loan  of  1936 $137,383.86 

Deduct: 

Amount  Provided  for  Amortization  of 

Loan  of  1936 344,311.62 


Deficit,  being  excess  of  Expenses  for  Main- 
tenance over  Income  after  providing  for 
Amortization  of  Loan  of  1936 $206,927.76 
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INTEREST  ACCOUNT 

Interest  paid: 

On  Current  Loans $39,908.33 

On  Loan  of  1936 110,815.63 


$150,723.96 
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COLUMBIA      UNIVERSITY 


BALANCE  SHEET  AS  AT  JUNE  30,  1941 


ASSETS 

Cash 

Notes  Receivable $30,708.03 

Mortgage  Receivable — Bard  College 299,717.17 

$330,425.20 

Accounts  Receivable — 

Sundry $319,257.25 

Students  (Gross) 57,504.47 

Arrears  of  Rent  (See  Page  56) 52,411.39 

$429,173.11 

Total  Notes,  Mortgage  and  Accounts $759,598.31 

Less  Reserves 147,475.77 

$612,122.54 

Inventories  of  Materials  and  Supplies 

Loans  to  Students   (Less  Reserves:   General 

Funds,    $79,930.16;    Special    Endowments 

and  Funds,  $27,557.71;  (See  Page  47) 

Rents  Accrued — Not  Due 

Deferred  Charges — Unexpired  Insurance,  etc. 
Advances — 

Against  Future  Appropriations  and  Be- 
quests      

On  Account  of  Income  of  Special  Endow- 
ments and  Gifts  (See  Pages  71  and  97)..  .  . 
Investments  of   Deposits — Book   Value   (See 

Contra) 

Securities  Owned — Book  Values  (See  Page  112) 

Bonds $2,995,794.68 

Stocks 10,784,132.43 

Bonds  and  Mortgages 12,247,025.64 

Guaranteed  and  Participation  Certificates 

and  Miscellaneous 279,342.87 

$26,306,295.62 

Rental  Property — 

♦Upper  Estate  Land  at  1935  Assessed  Valu- 
ation      $28,230,310.76 

♦Lower  Estate  Land  at  1935  Assessed  Valu- 
ation          2,394,000.00 

Other    Property,    including    Buildings    on 
Lower  Estate  Land,  at  Net  Book  Value 
General  Funds  (Less  Reserve  for  De- 
preciation $156,597.29)  (See  Page  121)      2,367,854.40 
Special  Funds   (Less  Reserve  for  De- 
preciation $1,064,890.06)    (See  Page 
127) 16,396,049.39 

$49,388,214.55 

University  Land.  Buildings  and  Equipment, 

at  Cost  (See  Page  119).  ...  . ,.  .. .  .    $39,741,940.74 

Less   Reserve   for   Depreciation   of   Dining 

Halls  Equipment 73,982.38 

Loans — Due  from  Other  Funds 

*Upper  Estate  Land  at  191,0-19^1  As- 
sessed Valuation ....  $29,835,926.32 

*Lower  Estate  Land  at  191,0-191,1  As- 
sessed Valuation $2,51,3,000.00 


General 

Funds 

$130,689.71 


Special 
Endowments  Tots 

and  Funds 
$355,260.23         $485,94 


391,735.37 
308,123.26 


220,387.17 
4,104.40 


411,790.98  122,184.16  533,97 

595.83  5S 

62,545.29  51,307.17  113,8e 


120,207.03  17,538.46  137,7'j 

13,969.24  13,9f 

9,800.00  29,746.42  39,5-! 


10,216.31      26,296,079.31      26,306,2* 


32,992,165.16      16,396,049.39      49,388,2: 


39,667.958.36  39,667,9 

74,105,827.30      43,506,625.95    117,612,4 
685,119.07  685,1 

$74,105,827.30    $44,191,745.02  $118,297,5 
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BALANCE  SHEET  AS  AT  JUNE  30,  1941 


SlBILITIES,  RESERVES,  FUNDS  AND 
CAPITAL 

tes  Payable 

;ounts  Payable 

posits — 

>tudents $12,437.14 

)thers 82,071.68 

$94,508.82 

/ments  Received  in  Advance- — 

itudents'  Fees $99,177.60 

'repaid  Rents — Rental  Properties 12,288.44 

$111,466.04 

erest  Payable  Accrued 

ferred  Credits 

irtgages  Payable — 

Lioan  of  1941  (Secured  by  Mortgage  on  Up- 
per Estate) $4,565,095.34 

Cental  Property 1,239,296.85 

Note  Payable — Secured  by  Mortgage .  .  .  100,000.00 

$5,904,392.19 

idry  Reserves;  for: 

ilequisitions  Outstanding:  Estimates $68,302.79 

Contingencies 10,169.82 

Amortization  of  Debt 127,008.29 

$205,480.90 

expended  Income  of  Special  Endowments 

See  Page  71) 

expended  Gifts  and  Receipts  for  Designated 

'urposes  (See  Page  97) 

dowments — 

Special  Endowments  (See  Page  191) $41,672,768.08 

jess  Undistributed  Losses 703,736.42 

Student  Loan  Endowments  (See  Page  47) . . 
neral  Funds — 

Student  Loan  Funds  (See  Page  47) $665,864.64 

Permanent  Funds  (See  Page  194) 30,608,313.56 

Amortization— Loan  of  1941 1,294,904.66 

Capital  Account 34,776,290.10 

ans — Due  to  Other  Funds  (See  Contra) .  . . 


General 

Funds 

$825,000.00 

296,454.81 


28,708.75 


100,931.77 


34,745.45 
28,272.00 


196.127.15 


Special 

Endowments 

and  Funds 

$10,322.28 


65,800.07 


10,534.27 
3,067.58 


824,916.17 
690,368.55 


Total 


$825,000.00 
306,777.09 


94,508.82 


111,466.04 


37,813.03 
28,272.00 


4,565,095.34        1,339,296.85        5,904,392.19 


9,353.75  205,480.90 


824,916.17 
690,368.55 


67,345,372.96 


40,969,031.66     40,969,031.66 
269,053.84  269,053.84 

67,345,372.96 


73,420,708.23 
685,119.07 


44,191,745.02    117,612,453.25 
685,119.07 


$74,105,827.30   $44,191,745.02  $118,297,572.32 
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52  COLUMBIA      UNIVERSITY 


CAPITAL  ACCOUNT 

FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1941 

Capital,  June  30,  1940 $34,981,446.91 

Add: 

Unexpended    Balance    of    Requisitions 

Outstanding  at  June  30,  1940 $1,902.21 

Adjustment  of  Fees  and  Expenses  Ap- 
plicable to  Prior  Years  (Net) 971.84 

Collections  of  Student  Loans  Originally 

Created  out  of  Capital 158.61 

$3,032.66 

Deduct: 

Loss  on  Sale  of  Obsolete  Home  Study  Inventory,  in 

Excess  of  Reserves  Set  Up  in  Previous  Years 1,261.71  1,770.95 


$34,983,217.86 
Deduct: 

Excess  of  Expenses  for  Maintenance  over  Income  for 
the  Year  Ended  June  30,  1941  after  Providing  for 
Amortization  of  Loan  of  1936 206,927.76 


Capital,  June  30,  1941 $34,776,290.10 


NewYohk.N.Y. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Sphingfield.  Mass. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Chicago, III. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
New  haven, Conn. 
Syracuse, N.Y. 

BUfFALCN.Y. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 
San  Francisco, Cal. 


Scovell,Welliii§ton  &  Company 

Accountants  and  Auditors 


C  Oliver  Wellington 
Harold  S.  Morse 
JOHN  F.  Sengstack 

RESIDENT  partners 


III    BROADWAY 

NEW  YORK.N.Y. 


New  York,  September  11,  1941 


To  the  Board  of  Trustees, 

'Col\ambia  University  in  the  City  of  New  York. 


We  have  examined  the  balance  sheets  of  Coliombia  University 
in  the  City  of  New  York  as  at  June  30,  1941,  and  the  statements  of 
income  and  expenses  and  capital  account  for  the  fiscal  year  then 
ended,  have  reviewed  the  system  of  internal  control  and  the  account- 
ing procedures  of  the  University  and,  without  making  a  detailed 
audit  of  the  transactions,  have  examined  or  tested  accounting 
records  of  the  University  and  other  supporting  evidence  by  methods 
and  to  the  extent  we  deemed  appropriate. 

Securities  are  carried  at  book  values  which  represent 
purchase  costs  less  amortization  of  premiums,  or  market  values  at 
the  dates  of  acquisition  through  gift. 

The  University  land,  buildings  and  equipment  are  carried 
at  cost,  or  assessed  value  at  the  date  of  acquisition  through  gift. 
No  depreciation  has  been  provided  except  on  equipment  in  the  dining 
halls. 

The  land  holdings  known  as  the  Upper  and  Lower  Estates  are 
carried  at  the  1935  City  of  New  York  assessed  valuations.   In  accord- 
ance with  practices  adopted  in  prior  years,  other  rental  properties 
of  the  University,  including  buildings  on  the  Lower  Estate,  are 
carried  on  various  bases,  such  as  cost,  cost  plus  carrying  charges, 
assessed  valuations  or,  in  a  few  instances,  appraised  or  nominal 
values.   In  providing  for  depreciation,  the  practice  has  not  been 
consistent  as  between  properties,  and  in  general  the  provisions  have 
not  been  adequate  to  amortize  the  costs  of  the  properties  over 
reasonable  estimates  of  their  useful  lives. 

For  comparison  with  the  budget  there  is  included  on  the 
income  and  expense  statement  #  344,511.62  for  amortization  of  Loan 
of  1936,  which,  together  with  amounts  provided  in  previous  years, 
or  a  total  of  $  1,294,904.66,  will  be  restored  to  capital  account 
when  the  Loan  of  1936  (succeeded  by  a  new  agreement  designated  as 
Loan  of  1941)  is  fully  paid. 

In  our  opinion,  the  accompanying  balance  sheets  and  re- 
lated statements  of  income  and  expenses  and  capital  account  (pages  5 
and  4^  to  52),  subject  to  the  explanations  in  the  preceding  para- 
graphs, present  fairly  the  position  of  the  University  at  June  30, 
1941  and  the  results  of  its  operations  for  the  fiscal  year  then  ended, 
in  conformity  with  generally  accepted  accounting  principles  v;hich 
have  been  applied  on  a  basis  consistent  with  that  of  the  preceding 
year. 


.,LA-M_I.^^Cy^^_^. 


54  COLUMBIA      UNIVERSITY 

PAYMENTS  BY  ALLIED  CORPORATIONS 

(1)  Salaries  and  Annuities  Account  Barnard  College.  Credited 

to  the  following  Departments: 

General  University  Administration $37,800.00 

Office  of  the  Registrar 5,000.00 

Anthropology 5,000.00 

Botany 12,800.00 

Chemistry 22,600.00 

Economics 14,200.00 

English  and  Comparative  Literature 50,500.00 

Fine  Arts 12,300.00 

Geology 10,675.00 

Germanic  Languages 17,000.00 

Greek  and  Latin 11,600.00 

History 21,500.00 

Mathematics 15,300.00 

Music 5,400.00 

Philosophy  and  Psychology 36,000.00 

Physical  Education 28,600.00 

Physics 6,000.00 

Public  Law 11,700.00 

Religion 1,600.00 

Romance  Languages 39,700.00 

Social  Science 8,650.00 

Zoology 29,400.00 

Library 3,600.00 

Business  Administration 10,000.00 

Annuity  Contributions 14,749.36 

Retiring  Allowances 8,755.64 

(2)  Salaries  and  Annuities  Account  Teachers  College.  Credited 

to  the  following  Departments: 

General  University  Administration 15,875.00 

Food  Chemistry 1,180.00 

Education  and  Practical  Arts 680,408.88 

Institute  of  Public  Health 300.00 

Annuity  Contributions 39,010.84 

Retiring  Allowances 5,875.00 

(3)  Carnegie  Foundation.  Credited  to  the  following: 

Retiring  Allowances 111,030.34 

Widows'  Allowances 41,147.54 

(4)  Presbyterian  Hospital.  Credited  to  the  following: 

Laboratories 26,500.00 

Ophthalmology 68,520.00 

School  of  Nursing 52,207.60 

Annuity  Contributions 1,219.92 

Scientific  Research 86,643.63 

(5)  Bard  College.  Credited  to  the  following: 

Salaries 41,530.46 

Annuity  Contributions 784.94 


$440,430.00 


742,649.72 


152,177.88 


235,091.15 


42,315.40 


(6)  The  New  York  Post-Graduate  Medical  School  and  Hos- 

pital. Credited  to  the  following: 

Salaries 72,749.01 

(7)  Babies  Hospital.  Credited  to  the  following: 

Salaries 67,549.96 

(8)  Neurological  Institute.  Credited  to  the  following: 

Salaries 62,908.21 

Annuity  Contributions 1,750.02 

64,658.23 


$1,817,621.35 
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ARREARS  OF  RENT,  JUNE  30,  1941 
RENTAL  PROPERTIES 

LOWER  ESTATE 

51  Barclay  Street $100.00 

53  Barclay  Street 181.40 

61  Barclay  Street 350.02 

65-7  Barclay  Street 590.00 

69-73  Barclay  Street 2,158.00 

75-9  Barclay  Street 300.00 

83  Barclay  Street 87.50 

231-5  Greenwich  Street 413.24 

237  Greenwich  Street 195.46 

239-43  Greenwich  Street 449.02 

245-7  Greenwich  Street 27.50 

253-9  Greenwich  Street 1,381.98 

261-7  Greenwich  Street 286.75 

68  Murray  Street 167.10 

70  Murray  Street 70.75 

72  Murray  Street 224.00 

26  West  Broadway 500.00 

28-30  West  Broadway 101.00 

40  West  Broadway 5.00 

52  West  Broadway 1.50 

OTHER  PROPERTIES 

115th  Street  and  Amsterdam  Avenue 398.50 

41  West  47th  Street 3,024.67 

524-8  East  73rd  Street 625.00 

18  East  16th  Street 500.00 

70  Momingside  Drive  and  400  West  118th  Street 2,359.20 

403  West  115th  Street 181.89 

ENO  ESTATE 

423-31  West  120th  Street 761.92 

27  Coenties  Slip 76.32 

136  MacDougal  Street 27.50 

5-7  Mercer  Street 300.00 

133  Roosevelt  Street  and  293  Front  Street 40.00 

21  South  Street 35.00 

19  South  William  Street 215.00 

40  Washington  Square  South 75.00 

50  Washington  Square  South 3,039.80 

427-31  West  Broadway 1,448.79 

456  West  Broadway 10.00 

474-8  West  Broadway 518.00 

13-15  West  60th  Street 187.50 

44  West  64th  Street 305.00 

46  West  64th  Street 290.00 

1680-8  Broadway 12,499.44 


$7,590.22 


7,089.26 
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PHOENIX  ESTATE 

92  First  Avenue $51.00 

94  First  Avenue 68.00 

411  East  5th  Street 30.00 

SPECIAL  FUNDS— UNALLOCATED 

636  Eighth  Avenue 880.55 

812  Eighth  Avenue 1,244.24 

306  Lexington  Avenue 323.00 

106-8  Fulton  Street 3,546.50 

136-40  West  23rd  Street 485.00 

3-7  East  27th  Street 641.88 

15-19  East  30th  Street 1-50 

335-43  West  35th  Street 941.44 

19-21  West  36th  Street 226.67 

40-2  West  37th  Street 393.18 

450  Riverside  Drive 563.42 

HEMINGWAY  ESTATE 
237  Grand  Street,  Jersey  City 

SCHIEFFELIN  ESTATE 
197  Columbia  Street,  Brooklyn 

CARDOZO  ESTATE 

234  Rivington  Street 163.28 

224  East  7th  Street 58.80 

H.  W.  CARPENTIER  ESTATE 

88  Morningside  Drive 1,682.92 

90  Morningside  Drive 725.60 

POOL  ACCOUNT 

445  Riverside  Drive 257.27 

460-4  Riverside  Drive 754.67 

70  Morningside  Drive  and  400  West  118th  Street 1,115.92 

403  West  115th  Street 170.00 

404  West  116th  Street 175.00 

424-30  West  116th  Street 420.35 

21  Claremont  Avenue 593.36 

29-35  Claremont  Avenue 430.50 

39-41  Claremont  Avenue 279.75 

70  Haven  Avenue 167.75 

430  West  118th  Street 1,446.09 


$149.00 


9,247.38 


27.50 


37.50 


222.08 


2,408.52 


5,810.66 


$52,411.39 
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72  COLUMBIA      UNIVERSITY 

INCOME  OF  SPECIAL  ENDOWMENTS— NOTES 

TRANSFERS 

(1)  To  Barnard  Medal  Gift $120.00 

(2)  To  Barnard  Library  Fund 593.12 

(3)  Refund  to  Trustee 299.98 

(4)  To  Principal  W.  Bayard  Cutting,  Jr.  Fellowship  Fund 73.10 

(5)  To  Principal  Fine  Arts  Endowment  Fund 20,394.15 

(6)  To  Principal  Italian  Societies  Endowment  Fund 153.53 

(7)  To  Megrue  Loan  Fund 365.00 

(8)  To  Principal  Robert  Peele  Prize  Fund 103.35 

(9)  To  Porter  Loan  Fund 1,097.64 

(10)  To  Principal  F.  B.  F.  Rhodes  Scholarship  Fund 116.63 

(11)  To  Shoemaker  Loan  Fund 182.50 

(12)  To  Blumenthal  Loan  Fund 919.03 

(13)  To  Principal  Cartwright  Lectureship  Fund 379.58 

(14)  To  Principal  William  J.  Gies  Fellowship  Fund 1,121.52 

(15)  To  Parker  Gift 1,095.00 

(16)  To  Principal  Civil  Engineering  Testing  Laboratories  Fund 2,457.55 

(17)  To  Principal  Ralph  Edward  Mayer  Fund 85.74 

$29,557.42 
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GIFTS  AND  RECEIPTS— NOTES 

TRANSFERS 

(1)  To  Carnegie  Corporation  Gift  for  Research  in  Department  of  Anthro- 

pology No.  2 $1,449.65 

(2)  To  Casa  Italiana  Bulletin  Gift 64.00 

(3)  To  Eleanora  Duse  Fellowship  Gift 57.00 

(4)  To  Principal  Class  of  1900  College  and  Engineering  Fund 500.00 

(5)  To  Downing  Scholarship  Gift 140.00 

(6)  To  Reserve  for  Amortization  of  Debt 400.00 

(7)  To  Hopkins  Gift  for  Medal  in  Commemoration  of  Professor  Frank 

Dempster  Sherman 229.00 

(8)  To  Principal  Susan  Huntington  Vernon  Prize  Fund 477.25 

(9)  Refund  to  Donor 42.51 

(10)  Refund  to  Donor 135.20 

(11)  Loss  on  Sale  of  Randolph  Property 549.93 

(12)  Refund  to  Donor 25.00 

(13)  To  Rockefeller  Foundation  Gift  for  Research  in  Chemical  Embryology  107.92 

(13)  Refund  to  Donor 199.74 

(14)  To  Special  Surgical  Bacteriological  Research  Gift 3,318.92 

(14)  To  Special  Antiseptic  Research  Gift 56.08 

(15)  To  Special  Antiseptic  Research  Gift 475.00 

(16)  To  University  Land,  Buildings  and  Equipment 1,000.00 

(17)  To  Principal  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery  Endowment  Fund 7,915.49 

(18)  Refund  to  Donor 2.974.13 

(19)  To  Staphylococcus  Research  Gift 175.00 

(20)  To  Macy  Foundation  Gift  for  Study  of  Obesity  in  Childhood 60.00 

(21)  To  Macy  Foundation  Gift  for  Studies  in  Intermediary  Metabolism  of 

Choline,  Colamine  and  Related  Compounds 1,500.00 

(22)  To  Macy  Foundation  Gift  for  Problems  of  Arteriosclerosis  under  Dr. 

Levy 2,000.00 

(23)  To  Macy  Foundation  Gift  for  Studies  in  Intermediary  Metabolism  of 

Choline,  Colamine  and  Related  Compounds 300.00 

(24)  Refund  to  Donor 40.00 

(25)  To  Dental  Research  Gift 400.00 

(26)  To  Contributions  from  Presbyterian  Hospital  for  Neurological  Institute  300.00 

(27)  Refund  to  Donor 77.85 

(28)  Refund  to  Donor 162.23 

(29)  To  Contributions  from  Presbyterian  Hospital  for  Neurological  Institute  5,809.23 

(29)  Refund  to  Donor 332.86 

(30)  Refund  to  Donor 768.68 

(31)  To  Smith,  Kline  and  French  Laboratories  Gift  for  Research  in  Chemistry  280.45 

(32)  Refund  to  Donor 300.00 

(33)  To  Special  Antiseptic  Research  Gift 11.25 

(34)  To  Special  Antiseptic  Research  Gift 477.50 

$33,111.87 
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SECURITIES  OWNED  FOR  ACCOUNT  OF  SPECIAL 

ENDOWMENTS,  GENERAL  ENDOWMENTS  AND 

DESIGNATED  FUNDS 

AT  JUNE  30,  1941 

Bonds 

SCHEDULE  I— RAILROAD 

Book  Value 
$  30,000   Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R.  Co.  5%  First  Mortgage  Bonds,  due 

1948  (Stamped  Modified) $20,900.62 

40,000   Canadian  Pacific  Ry.  Co.  4%  Convertible  Collateral  Trust  Bonds, 

due  1949 41,252.30 

50,000   Central  New  England  Ry.  Co.  4%  First  Mortgage  Bonds,  due 

1961 35,970.00 

1,000   Central  R.  R.  Co.  of  New  Jersey  5%  General  Mortgage  Bonds, 

due  1987 1,000.00 

10,000    Chicago  and  Western  Indiana  R.  R.  Co.  4%  Consolidated  Mort- 
gage Bonds,  due  1952 9,400.00 

200,000   Florida  East  Coast  Ry.  Co.  5%  First  and  Refunding  Mortgage 

Bonds,  due  1974  (Certificates  of  Deposit) 195,333.33 

5,000    Missouri  Pacific  R.  R.  Co.  4%  General  Mortgage  Bonds,  due 

1975 3,937.50 

300,000   Missouri  Pacific  R.  R.  Co.  5%  First  and  Refunding  Mortgage 

Bonds,  Series  F,  due  1977 298,906.25 

250,000   Missouri  Pacific  R.  R.  Co.  5%  First  and  Refunding  Mortgage 

Bonds,  Series  I,  due  1981 236,875.00 

23,000   New  Orleans,  Texas  and  Mexico  Ry.  Co.  5%  First  Mortgage 

Bonds,  Series  B,  due  1954 8,990.00 

8,000   New  Orleans,  Texas  and  Mexico  Ry.  Co.  5%  First  Mortgage 

Bonds,  Series  B,  due  1954  (Certificates  of  Deposit) 2,915.00 

38,000   New  Orleans,  Texas  and  Mejdco  Ry.  Co.  5}4%  First  Mortgage 

Bonds,  Series  A,  due  1954 14,517.50 

66,000   New  Orleans,  Texas  and  Mexico  Ry.  Co.  5%%  First  Mortgage 

Bonds,  Series  A,  due  1954  (Certificates  of  Deposit) 25,088.75 

10,000   New  Orleans,  Texas  and  Mexico  Ry.  Co.  5%  First  Mortgage 

Bonds,  Series  C,  due  1956 3,625.00 

15,000   New  Orleans,  Texas  and  Mexico  Ry.  Co.  5%  First  Mortgage 

Bonds,  Series  C,  due  1956  (Certificates  of  Deposit) 5,587.50 

10,000   New  Orleans,  Texas  and  Mexico  Ry.  Co.  4}^%  First  Mortgage 

Bonds,  series  D,  due  1956 3,332.50 

50,000   New  York  Central  R.  R.  Co.  3M%  Secured  Bonds,  due  1952 52,589.28 

10,000   New  York  Central  R.  R.  Co.  5%  Refunding  and  Improvement 

Mortgage  Bonds,  due  2013 6,840.00 

147,000   Northern  Pacific  Ry.   Co.   5%   Refunding  and  Improvement 

Mortgage  Bonds,  Series  C  and  D,  due  2047 134,169.27 

14,000   Northern  Pacific  Ry.   Co.   6%   Refunding  and  Improvement 

Mortgage  Bonds,  due  2047 9,833.87 

50,000   Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Co.  3  M%  Convertible  Debentures,  due  1952  52,589.28 

5,000   PereMarquetteRy.  Co.  4}^%  First  Mortgage  Bonds,  due  1980..  4,968.75 

300,000   St.  Louis-San  Francisco  Ry.  Co.  4%  Prior  Lien  Bonds,  Series  A, 

due  1950  (Certificates  of  Deposit) 256,393.75 

100,000   St.  Louis  Southwestern  Ry.  Co.  4%  First  Mortgage  Bonds,  due 

1989 64,183.75 

43,000   Texas  and  Pacific  Ry.  Co.  5%  General  and  Refimding  Mortgage 

Bonds,  Series  B,  due  1977 36,789.34 

15,000  Texas  and  Pacific  Ry.  Co.  5%  General  and  Refunding  Mortgage 

Bonds,  Series  C,  due  1979 12,825.00 
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Book  Value 
$22,000    Texas  and  Pacific  Ry.  Co.  5%  General  and  Refunding  Mortgage 

Bonds,  Series  D,  due  1980 $18,980.00 

200,000    Wabash  R.  R.  Co.  5%  Second  Mortgage  Bonds,  due  1939 200,146.57 

91,000   Wabash  Ry.  Co.  5%  Refunding  and  General  Mortgage  Bonds, 

due  1976 89,215.00 

20,000    West  Shore  R.  R.  Co.  4%  First  Mortgage  Bonds,  due  2361 18,475.00 

103,000    Wisconsin  Central  Ry.  Co.  4%  First  Mortgage  Bonds,  due  1949  88,430.00 


$1,954,060.11 


Bonds 

SCHEDULE  II— PUBLIC  UTILITY 

$31,000   American  Water  Works  and  Electric  Co.  5%  Debentures,  Series 

B,  due  1975 $30,347.50 

19,000   American  Water  Works  and  Electric  Co.  6%  Debentures,  Series 

A,  due  1975 20,115.35 

100,000   Associated  Gas  and  Electric  Corp.  Z%%  Income  Debentures, 

due  1978 44,247,50 

49,500   Central  Arkansas  Public  Service  Corp.  5%  First  Lien  and  Col- 
lateral Trust  Bonds,  Series  A,  due  1948 48,768.75 

55,000   Continental  Gas  and  Electric  Corp.  5%  Debentures,  due  1958 .  . .  51,782.50 

200,000    Federal  Light  and  Traction  Co.  6%  Debentures,  due  1954 206,611.95 

20,000   Hudson  and  Manhattan  R.  R.  Co.  5%  Rrst  Lien  and  Refunding 

Mortgage  Bonds,  due  1957 9,600.00 

106,000   Monongahela  West  Penn  Public  Service  Co.  6%  Debentures, 

due  1965 106,619.20 

4,000    North  American  Co.  4%  Debentures,  due  1959 4,273.89 

50,000    Oklahoma  Natural  Gas  Co.  i^i%  First  Mortgage  Bonds,  due 

1955 51,531.24 

50,000   Springfield  Gas  and  Electric  Co.  5%  First  Mortgage  Bonds, 

Series  A,  due  1957 52,338.24 

100,000   West  Penn  Electric  Co.  5%  Debentures,  due  2030 99,460.00 


$725,696.12 


Bonds 

SCHEDULE  III— INDUSTRIAL 

$100,000    Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.  3}^%  Convertible  Debentures,  due  1952  $97,030.00 

41,000   Phelps  Dodge  Corp.  3  J^%  Convertible  Debentures,  due  1952. . .  .  43,580.81 
4,000   Provident  Loan  Society  of  New  York  Perpetual  Certificates  of 

Contribution 4,000.00 

51,000   Republic  Steel  Corp.  5)4%  Purchase  Money  First  Mortgage 

Convertible  Bonds,  due  1954 56,304.00 

15,000   Republic  Steel  Corp.  4 1^%  General  Mortgage  Bonds,  due  1961 .  .  14,700.00 

15,000   Shell  Union  OU  Corp.  2  %,%  Debentures,  due  1954 14,568.75 


$230,183.56 


Bonds 

SCHEDULE  IV— MUNICIPAL 

$100    City  of  New  York  4%  Corporate  Stock,  due  1957 $103.07 

8,000   City  of  New  York  4>i%  Corporate  Stock,  due  1957 3,022.14 
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Book  Value 

$550    City  of  New  York  4%  Corporate  Stock,  due  1958 $453.13 

500    City  of  New  York  4%  Corporate  Stock,  due  1959 515.02 

5,000    City  of  New  York  4  M%  Corporate  Stock,  due  1960 5,825.60 

500   City  of  New  York  4  M%  Corporate  Stock,  due  1962 500.00 

100    City  of  New  York  4M%  Corporate  Stock,  due  1966 104.62 

500    City  of  New  York  4M%  Corporate  Stock,  due  1974 521.55 

2,000    City  of  New  York  4%  Corporate  Stock,  due  1980 2,017.36 


Bonds 


Bonds 

SCHEDULE  VI— MISCELLANEOUS 

$44,200.00     Columbia  University  Club  5%  Mortgage  Bonds,  due  1942..  . 

1,538.04    New  York  World's  Fair  1939  Inc.  4%  Debentures,  due  1941 . 

150.00    Town  Hall  Club  Inc.  4%  Debentures,  due  1955 


Preferred  Stocks 

SCHEDULE  I— RAILROAD 
Shares 
1,300  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  R.  R.  Co.  5%  Non-Cum. 


$13,062.49 


SCHEDULE  V— REAL  ESTATE 

$24,609.20  952  Fifth  Ave.  Corp.  5^%  Income  Debentures,  due  1957.  . .  $13,583.00 
9,161.46    Fifth  Twenty  Second  St.  Corp.  5 1^%  Income  Debentures,  due 

1953 4,071.76 

5,580.00    657LexingtonAve.  Corp.  4%  Debentures,  due  1956 2.00 

250.00    95LorimerSt.  Realty  Corp.  5%  Income  Debentures,  due  1945  1.00 

3,250.00    15  Park  Row  Corp.  4%  First  Mortgage  Bonds,  due  1952 552.50 

1,500.00  Savoy-Plaza  Inc.  3%  Second  Mortgage  Income  Bonds,  due  1956  427.50 
5,000.00    Trinity  Buildings  Corp.  of  New  York  5}^%  First  Mortgage 

Bonds,  due  1939 2,800.00 

8,497.35   580WestEnd  Ave.  Corp.  5}^%  Income  Debentures,  due  1955  3,916.17 

3,600.00    35  Worth  St.  Corp.  4%  Debentures,  due  1955 2.00 

3,843.77    29-35  West  32nd  St.  Corp.  5%  Income  Debentures,  due  1955  2,011.27 


$27,367.20 


$43,925.00 

1,499.20 

1.00 

$45,425.20 


Book  Value 
$112,852.53 


Preferred  Stocks 


SCHEDULE  II— PUBLIC  UTILITY 

500  American  District  Telegraph  Co.  5% $52,500.00 

1,000  American  Gas  and  Electric  Co.  4  %% 104,115.00 

1,000  Appalachian  Electric  Power  Co.  4  H% 105,437.50 

600  Carolina  Power  and  Light  Co.  $6 62,650.00 

517  Central  Arkansas  Public  Service  Corp.  7% 54,511.25 

1,000  Columbia  Gas  and  Electric  Corp.  6% 105,250.00 

225  Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of  New  York  Inc.  $5 20,693.75 

259  Engineers  Public  Service  Co.  $6 24,027.17 

1,500  General  Telephone  Corp.  $2.50 79,872.00 

500  New  York  Power  and  Light  Corp.  $6 50,380.00 
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Shares  Book  Value 

2,000  North  American  Co.  5 -34'%  (Par  $50) $104,433.48 

500  Northern  States  Power  Co.  $5 49,187.50 

1,000  Ohio  Cities  Water  Co.  6% 101,000.00 

1,000  Ohio  Public  Service  Co.  7% 113,801.20 

1.000  Pacific  Lighting  Corp.  $5 103,500.00 

1,000  Peninsular  Telephone  Co.  $1.40 26,794.94 

1,000  Public  Service  Corp.  of  New  Jersey  6% 117,862.50 

1,000  Rochester  Gas  and  Electric  Co.  6%,  Series  D 101,900.00 

1,000  Southwestern  Gas  and  Electric  Co.  5% 105,576.75 

200  Toledo  Edison  Co.  6% 21,200.00 

300  Toledo  Edison  Co.  7% 33,000.00 

1,000  West  Penn  Electric  Co.  7% 93,204.30 


$1,630,897.34 


Preferred  Stocks 

SCHEDULE  III— INDUSTRIAL 

125   American  Airlines,  Inc.  $4.25  Convertible $13,125.00 

300   American  Cyanamid  Co.  5%  Convertible  (Par  $10)  First  Series  3,000.00 
300   American  Cyanamid  Co.   5%   Converrible   (Par  $10)   Second 

Series 3,000.00 

525   American  Cyanamid  Co.  5%  Convertible  (Par  $10)  Third  Series  5,250.00 

1,000    American  Locomotive  Co.  7% 119,312.50 

500   American  Rolling  Mill  Co.  4  }4%  Convertible 50,500.00 

1,285   American  Smelting  and  Refining  Co.  7% 161,021.83 

20   American  Tobacco  Co.  6% 2,740.00 

100    American  Woolen  Co.  7% 7,550.00 

340   Armour  and  Co.  of  Delaware  7% 36,963.60 

500    Beneficial  Industrial  Loan  Corp.  $2.50 25,519.26 

700    Crane  Co.  5%  Convertible 71,450.00 

100    Dun  and  Bradstreet,  Inc.  $6 11,000.00 

185    General  Motors  Corp.  $5 23,085.00 

1,000    International  Nickel  Co.  of  Canada  Ltd.  7% 137,005.00 

500    McCrory  Stores  Corp.  5%,  with  warrants 52,500.00 

100    Melville  Shoe  Corp.  5%  Convertible 14,544.00 

500   National  Bond  and  Investment  Co.  5%,  with  warrants 50,750.00 

250   New  York  Times  Co.  8%  Third  Non-Cum 25,000.00 

1.061    Pure  Oil  Co.  5%  Convertible 81,207.04 

1,200   Tide  Water  Associated  Oil  Co.  $4.50  Convertible 114,771.50 

1,000   Twentieth  Century-Fox  Film  Corp.  $1.50  Convertible 37.110.00 

100   United  States  and  Foreign  Securities  Corp.  $6 4,600.00 

100   United   States   and   International   Securities    Corp.    $5,    with 

warrants 2,100.00 

100   United  States  Rubber  Co.  8%  Non-Cum 4,562.50 

284    United  States  Steel  Corp.  7% 30,272.76 

900   United  Stores  Corp.  $6  Convertible 48,706.50 

$1,136,646.48 

Preferred  Stocks 

SCHEDULE  IV— MISCELLANEOUS 


75   Huron  Mineral  Land  Co 

5   New  York  Realty  and  Improvement  Co.  6%  . 


$1.00 
1.00 
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Shares 

106   Rolfe  Coal  Miring  Co. 
2   Samarkand,  Inc.  8%.. 


2,000 
2,000 
2,000 

100 
1,000 
2,016 
1,160 
5,000 
2,200 

100 
2,000 


Book  Value 

$2,650.00 

1.00 

$2,653.00 


Common  Stocks 

SCHEDULE  I— RAILROAD 

Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  R.  R.  Co $263,546.87 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Ry.  Co 83,515.00 

Great  Northern  Ry.  Co.  (Pfd.) 197,628.90 

Illinois  Central  R.  R.  Co 3,250.00 

Louisville  and  NashviUe  R.  R.  Co 129,628.25 

New  York  Central  R.  R.  Co 92,402.75 

Norfolk  and  Western  Ry.  Co 232,960.90 

Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Co 171,047.55 

Southern  Pacific  Co 208,894.14 

Southern  Ry.  Co 3,275.00 

Union  Pacific  R.  R.  Co 302,498.72 


$1,688,648.08 


Common  Stocks 

SCHEDULE  II— PUBLIC  UTILITY 

2,050   American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co $321,453.50 

6,800   Commonwealth  Edison  Co 193,412.54 

1,000   Consolidated  Gas,  Electric  Light  and  Power  Co.  of  Baltimore 90,175.00 

1,000   General  Telephone  Corp 21,171.00 

1,000   National  Fuel  Gas  Co 19,450.00 

1,000   Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Co 39,275.00 

1,000   Southern  Natural  Gas  Co 16,703  00 


Common  Stocks 

SCHEDULE  III— INDUSTRIAL 


$701,640.04 


1,000  Addressograph-Multigraph  Corp $35,437.50 

1,500  Air  Reduction  Co 71,445.50 

500  Allied  Chemical  and  Dye  Corp 74,233.00 

10  Amerex  Holding  Corp 137.50 

525  American  Can  Co 59,170.75 

100  American  Car  and  Foundry  Co 2,750.00 

3,500  American  Cyanamid  Co..  "B" 121,630.00 

100  American  Locomotive  Co 3,450.00 

6,000  American  Radiator  and  Standard  Sanitary  Co 102,457.50 

650  American  Tobacco  Co.,  "B" 56,200.00 

500  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp 43,942.50 

1,000  Bigelow-Sanford  Carpet  Co 29,305.00 

100  California  Packing  Corp 2,687.50 

100  Christiana  Securities  Co 287,094.50 

500  Chrysler  Corp 44,855.00 

300  Columbian  Carbon  Co 27,666.00 

3,680  Commercial  Investment  Trust  Corp 187.323.92 
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Shares 
1.000 

500 

500 
1,000 
1.000 
1,000 
10,000 
3,500 

100 
1,000 

500 
1,000 
1,000 
2.000 

331 
4,000 
1,000 
2,000 
2,000 

500 

600 
2,000 
1,916 
1,500 

800 
2,000 

500 
1,000 
2.000 

450 
1,000 

500 
1,000 
1,100 
2,000 
1,000 
1,000 
3,000 
2.000 

500 

500 
2.606 
1,000 

500 
3,000 
1,000 
1,000 

300 
1,000 


Book  Value 


Continental  Can  Co 

Continental  Oil  Co 

Creole  Petroleum  Corp 

Crown  Zellerbach  Corp 

Dome  Mines  Ltd 

Dun  and  Bradstreet,  Inc 

General  Electric  Co 

General  Motors  Corp 

Great  Western  Sugar  Co 

Green  (H.  L.)  Co 

Gulf  Oil  Corp 

Homestake  Mining  Co 

Hudson  Bay  Mining  and  Smelting  Co.,  Ltd. .  . 

Humble  Oil  and  Refining  Co 

86   100  International  Business  Machines  Corp. 

International  Nickel  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd 

Kellogg  Co 

Kennecott  Copper  Co 

Libbey-Owens-Ford  Glass  Co 

Liggett  and  Myers  Tobacco  Co.,  "B" 

May  Department  Stores  Co 

Melville  Shoe  Corp 

Metal  and  Thermit  Corp 

Montgomery  Ward  and  Co 

National  Lead  Co 

Newmont  Mining  Corp 

Owens-Illinois  Glass  Co 

J.  C.  Penney  Co 

Phelps  Dodge  Corp 

Phillips  (Thomas)  Co 

Phillips  Petroleum  Co 

Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co 

Pullman  Inc 

Remington  Rand  Inc 

R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.,  "B" 

Sears  Roebuck  and  Co 

Sherwin-Williams  Co 

Socony- Vacuum  Oil  Co 

Sparry  Corp.  V.  T.  C 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Indiana 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey 

Standard  Oil  Co.  (Ohio) 

Sterling  Products  Inc 

Texas  Corp 

Texas  Gulf  Sulphur  Co 

Timken  Roller  Bearing  Co 

Underwood-EUiott-Fisher  Co 

Union  Carbide  and  Carbon  Corp 


$52 
16 
13 
16, 
31 
37 

589 

211, 
2, 
33, 
21, 
48, 
33, 

143 
44 

210 
27, 
95 

108 
55 
21 
76 
45 
83 
12 

107 
47, 
93 


45, 
39, 
63, 
52, 
24, 

111, 
74, 

112, 
45, 
81, 
16 
15, 

135, 
31, 
31, 

155, 
32, 
64, 
26, 
79 


722.16 
757.30 
312.50 
140.00 
,486.83 
,500.00 
,745.01 
,651.50 
,900.00 
,410.00 
,915.00 
,598.82 
,647.50 
,375.00 
,419.00 
,035.50 
,500.00 
1,435.00 
;,977.50 
1,627.00 
037.50 
1.356.00 
515.00 
957.00 
098.00 
,354.38 
,475.00 
,175.00 
,028.30 
,000.00 
,612.50 
,012.50 
,429.50 
,200.00 
,100.00 
966.54 
147.50 
137.00 
,985.50 
,225.00 
,293.75 
,408.03 
585.00 
645.00 
097.51 
660.00 
275.00 
,360.00 
597.50 


Common  Stocks 

SCHEDULE  IV— INSURANCE 


3,000   American  Re-Insurance  Co. 
2,171    Continental  Insurance  Co... 


$4,757,675.80 


$110,815.52 
87,043.96 
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737   Fidelity-Phenix  Fire  Insurance  Co $31,202.17 

1,500   Insurance  Co.  of  North  America 112,219.86 

1,000   Merchants  Fire  Assurance  Co 58,025.00 

$399,306.51 

Common  Stocks 

SCHEDULE  V— BANKS 

100   Bankers  Trust  Co $5,900.00 

250   Bank  of  New  York 126,374.11 

750    Chase  National  Bank 26,380.00 

100   Chemical  Bank  and  Trust  Co 6,119.50 

20   First  National  Bank  of  the  City  of  New  York 36,354.00 

200   Guaranty  Trust  Co 65,300.00 

500   Lincoln  Alliance  Bank  and  Trust  Co.  (Rochester,  N.  Y.)  4% 

Cum.  Conv.  Pfd 25,840.00 

25   United  States  Trust  Co.  of  New  York 47,163.40 

$339,431.01 

Common  Stocks 

SCHEDULE  VI— MISCELLANEOUS 

10   Burlington  Gas  Light  Co $1-00 

40   Capitol  Building  Co 3,900.00 

10   City  Housing  Corp 400.00 

4   Clinton  Hall  Association  and  Mercantile  Library 4.00 

200   Ferro-Nil  Corp 1-00 

225   Huron  Mineral  Land  Co 100 

110   Lawyers  Mortgage  Co 3,570.00 

200    Maple  Leaf  Mining  and  Development  Co 1-00 

100   New  Brunswick  Ry.  Co 4.810.14 

1   New  York  Historical  Society 1-00 

10   New  York  Realty  and  Improvement  Co 1-00 

1   New  York  Society  Library 1-00 

13   Norfolk  Country  Club  Realty  Corp 1-00 

135   RoKe  Coal  Mining  Co 1,687.50 

400   Tropical  Fruit  Growers  Association 1-00 

18  Yuruari  Development  and  Gold  Dredging  Co 1-00 


$14,381.64 


Miscellaneous 

Agreement  with  Greenberg,  Publisher,  Inc $1.00 

Agreement  with  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Co 1-00 

Agreements  with  MacmUlan  Co 3.00 

Agreement  with  Charles  Scribner's  Sons 1-00 

Agreement  with  D.  Van  Nostrand  Co 1-00 

Agreements  with  Yale  University  Press 2.00 

Contract  with  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Co 1.00 

Interest  in  Geneva  County,  Alabama,  OU  Syndicate 2.00 

Interest  in  Los  Pozos  Gold  Mining  Co.  of  Mexico  City 2.00 
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Book  Value 

Stock  in  Affiliated  Corporations $500.00 

Warrenta  to  Purchase  22  Shares  of  Consolidation  Coal  Co.  of  Maryland 

Common  Stock 6,313.32 


$6,827.32 


Bonds  and  Mortgages 

Adam  Mott  Lane,  Great  Neck,  Long  Island,  at  5%,  due  1941  (,%  interest 

in  $20,000  Mortgage) $13,333.34 

Amsterdam  Avenue  and  167th  Street,  New  York,  at  5%,  Open  Mortgage  57,050.00 

2479-2491  Amsterdam  Avenue,  New  York,  at  5%  due  1943 58,350.00 

271-3  Avenue  B  and  600-600  J^^  East  16th  Street,  New  York,  at  1%,   due 

1945.  ($3,187.50  Mortgage) 1.00 

Southwest  Corner  Bailey  Avenue  and  230th  Street,  Bronx,  at  6%,  Open 

Mortgage 115,000.00 

1637  Bathgate  Avenue,  Bronx,  at  6%,  Open  Mortgage  ( H  interest  in  $9,000 

Mortgage) 3,000.00 

530  Beach  Avenue,  Bronx,  at  4%,    due  1950  (K  Interest  in  $3,447.50 

Mortgage) 1,723.75 

172  Beaumont  Street,  Manhattan  Beach,  Brooklyn,  at  6%,  Open  Mortgage  3,000.00 

26-28  Beaver  Street,  New  York,  at  5%,  due  1943 307,000.00 

188  Bowery.  New  York,  at  4%,  Open  Mortgage 60,000.00 

102  Brighton  llth  Street,  Brooklyn,  at  5%,  due  1942  (?i  interest  in  $4,825 

Mortgage) 3,216.67 

1218-1228  Broadway,  New  York,  at  4  14%,  due  1945 550,000.00 

1241-1251  Broadway,  New  York,  at  5%,  Open  Mortgage 572,500.00 

2762  Claflin  Avenue,  Bronx,  at  5%,  Open  Mortgage  (H  interest  in  $10,000 

Mortgage) 3,333.33 

25  Claremont  Avenue,  New  York,  at  4  34%,  Open  Mortgage 244,375.00 

2819  Clarendon  Road,  Brooklyn,  at  6%,  Open  Mortgage 4,000.00 

60  Coleridge  Street,  Brooklyn,  at  6%,  Open  Mortgage 8,500.00 

Southwest  Corner  College  Avenue  and  East  170th  Street,  Bronx,  at  6%, 

Open  Mortgage 223,589.37 

203-5  Crescent  Street,  Long  Island  City,  at  5^%,  Open  Mortgage 17,500.00 

2080  Dean  Street,  Brooklyn,  at  5%,  Open  Mortgage 5,500.00 

4667  Delafield  Avenue,  Riverdale,  New  York,  at  5%,  due  1943 12.800.00 

31  Diamond  Street,  Brooklyn,  at  5%,  due  1943  ($9,000  Mortgage) 8,429.17 

2921-2929  Ditmars  Boulevard,  Astoria,  Long  Island,  at  5%,  due  1943 .  .  .  61,710.00 

49-51  Duane  Street,  New  York,  at  4  1^%,  due  1942 125,000.00 

East  Side  Eleventh  Avenue,  between  18th  and  19th  Streets,  New  York,  at 

5%,  Open  Mortgage 307,322.04 

5021  Eleventh  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  at  6%,  Open  Mortgage    5,000.00 

890  Faile  Street,  Bronx,  at  4%,  Open  Mortgage 6,000.00 

95-30  Farragut  Road,  Brooklyn,  at  6%,  Open  Mortgage  ($4,500.  Mortgage)  3,500.00 

168  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  at  414%,  due  1950  ($74,437.50  Mortgage)  62,073.38 

6016  Fifteenth  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  at  5%,  Open  Mortgage 4,000.00 

Northeast  Corner  First  Avenue  and  89th  Street,  New  York,  at  1  }4%< 

Open  Mortgage 332,160.82 

131-145  Flatbush  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  at  5H%.  Open  Mortgage 190,000.00 

171-63  Forty-sixth  Avenue,  Flushing,  New  York,  at  5%,  Open  Mortgage.  6,500.00 

171-67  Forty-sixth  Avenue.  Flushing,  New  York,  at  5%,  Open  Mortgage.  6,500.00 

2440  Gilmore  Street,  Elmhurst,  Long  Island,  at  5%,  Open  Mortgage 3,500.00 

98-102  Gold  Street,  New  York,  at  4%,  due  1944 300,000.00 

10  Gouvemeur  Lane,  New  York,  at  5%,  Open  Mortgage  (}^  interest  in 

$6,700.  Mortgage) 3,350.00 
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609-613  Greenwich  Street  and  120-128  Leroy  Street,  New  York,  at  4}^%, 

due  1941 $75,000.00 

644-654  Greenwich  Street  and  111-115  Barrow  Street,  New  York,  at  4  }4%, 

due  1948 125,565.00 

Property  at  Hague,  Warren  County,  New  York,  at  5%,  due  1942 2,500.00 

153  Hope  Street,  Brooklyn,  at  3%.  Open  Mortgage  ($1,800.  Mortgage)  ....  500.00 

1010  Hopkinson  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  at  6%,  Open  Mortgage 1,200.00 

66  Irving  Place,  New  York,  at  4%,  due  1943  (J^  interest  in  $57,600.  Mort- 
gage)    9,600.00 

110-11  Jerome  Avenue,  Richmond  Hill,  Long  Island,  at  5}^%,  Open 

Mortgage 6,000.00 

Jericho  Turnpike  and  Park  Place,  Floral  Park,  Long  Island,  at  6%,  Open 

Mortgage  (27  /560  interest  in  $127,400.  Mortgage) 6,142.51 

394  Kingston  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  at  4J^%,  Open  Mortgage 10,000.00 

34  Laight  Street  and  13  Vestry  Street,  New  York,  at  4%,  due   1946 45,000.00 

1204  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  at  4  H%,  due  1943 30,000.00 

1940  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  at  5%,  Open  Mortgage  (J^  interest 

in  $5,580.  Mortgage) 1,860.00 

800  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  at  5%,  Open  Mortgage 351,000.00 

1473  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  at  4%,  due  1944  (3^  interest  in  $12,000. 

Mortgage) 4,000.00 

1988  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  at  5J^%,  Open  Mortgage  (J^  interest 

in  $8,000.  Mortgage) 2,666.67 

475  Manhattan  Avenue,  New  York,  at  5}^%,  Open  Mortgage 5,500.00 

1723  Matthews  Avenue,  Bronx,  at  5%,  Open  Mortgage 2,800.00 

Property  at  Middletown,  Delaware  County,  New  York,  at  5%,  Open 

Mortgage 1,200.00 

Property  at  Middletown,  Delaware  County,  New  York,  at  5%,  Open 

Mortgage 3,500.00 

365  MUford  Street,  Brooklyn,  at  5%,  Open  Mortgage  (J^  interest  in 

$8,000.  Mortgage) 2,666.66 

170  Minna  Street,  Brooklyn,  at  5%,  Open  Mortgage  (Ji  interest  in  $6,250. 

Mortgage) 4,166.67 

1732-1742  Morris  Avenue,  Bronx,  at  4  }4%,  due  1950 75,000.00 

88-90  Murray  Street,  New  York,  at  5%,  Open  Mortgage 15,000.00 

126-136  Nassau  Street,  New  York,  at  4}^%,  due  1942 250,000.00 

136  Newark  Avenue,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  at  4%,  Open  Mortgage 49,000.00 

373  New  Lots  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  at  6%,  Open  Mortgage  (}^  interest  in 

$12,500.  Mortgage) 3,125.00 

Northeast  Corner  Parker  Avenue  and  Westchester  Avenue,  Bronx,  at 

4  J^%,  Open  Mortgage  (H  interest  in  $18,000.  Mortgage) 9,000.00 

Southwest  Corner  Pinehurst  Avenue  and  176th  Street,  New  York,  at  5%, 

Open  Mortgage 209,757.57 

401  Powell  Street,  Brooklyn,  at  5%,  Open  Mortgage  (J^  interest  in  $3,750. 

Mortgage) 1,250.00 

Northeast  Comer  Riverside  Drive  and  Payson  Avenue,  New  York,  at  3%, 

Open  Mortgage 284,553.32 

318  Rochester  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  at  5  }i%.  Open  Mortgage  ( %  interest  in 

$85,844.31  Mortgage) 57,229.55 

25-31  Rose  Street,  New  York,  at  4%,  Open  Mortgage 105,000.00 

439  Sackman  Street,  Brooklyn,  at  5%,  Open  Mortgage 4,250.00 

948  Schenectady  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  at  5%,  Open  Mortgage 3,000.00 

361-3  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,  at  5}4%,  Open  Mortgage 499,352.99 

Northwest  Corner  Sixty-sixth  Avenue  North  and  Wyncote  Avenue  and 

Southeast  Corner  17th  and  Blavis  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania, 

at  6%,  Open  Mortgage  (J^  interest  in  $3,500.  Mortgage) 1,750.00 
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Book  Value 
7203  Sixteenth  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  at  5%,  Open  Mortgage  (%  interest  in 

$7,900.  Mortgage) $5,266.67 

North  Side  South  Country  Road,  East  Side  Orchard  Road,  East  Patchogue, 

Long  Island,  at  5%,  Open  Mortgage  {H  interest  in  $22,000.  Mortgage)  14,666.66 
Northwest  Corner  Stagg  Street  and  Morgan  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  at  5%, 

Open  Mortgage  (9   100  interest  in  $95,000.  Mortgage) 8,550.00 

Northwest  Corner  Tenth  Avenue  and  36th  Street,  New  York,  at  6%,  Open 

Mortgage 971,548.43 

289-91  Third  Avenue  and  205-15  East  22nd  Street,  New  York,  at  3%,  Open 

Mortgage 230,000.00 

1261-5  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  at  4}^%,  due  1943 75,000.00 

3850  Third  Avenue,  Bronx,  at  4H%,  due  1946  (J^  interest  in  $28,500. 

Mortgage) 9,500.00 

981  Tiffany  Street,  Bronx,  at  4%,  due  1943  ($18,700.  Mortgage)  .  .  .* 12,987.87 

780-6  Twelfth  Avenue,  New  York,  at  5}^%,  Open  Mortgage 225,000.00 

35-04  Twenty  First  Avenue,  Long  Island  City,  at  6%,  Open  Mortgage 

( %  interest  in  $6,500.  Mortgage) 4,333.33 

859  Union  Avenue,  Bronx,  at  5%,  Open  Mortgage  ($13,000.  Mortgage)  .  .  10,000.00 
321  Van  Brunt  Street,  Brooklyn,  at  4%,  due  1945  (}4  interest  in  $3,152.50. 

Mortgage) 1,050.83 

771-5  Washington  Street,  New  York,  at  5 1^%,  Open  Mortgage 82,000.00 

624  Wythe  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  at  3%,  Open  Mortgage  ($5,800.  Mortgage)  1,000.00 

2208  Avenue  X,  Brooklyn,  at  5%,  Open  Mortgage 5,000.00 

452  6th  Street,  Brooklyn,  at  5H%.  Open  Mortgage 4,975.00 

745-7  East  6th  Street,  New  York,  at  5J^%,  Open  Mortgage 30,300.00 

2134  West  8th  Street,  Brooklyn,  at  5%,  Open  Mortgage  {%  interest  in 

$2,600.  Mortgage) 1,733.33 

1025  East  10th  Street,  Brooklyn,  at  5}^%,  Open  Mortgage 6,000.00 

629  East  12th  Street,  Brooklyn,  at  5}^%,  Open  Mortgage  04  interest  in 

$7,000.  Mortgage) 2,333.33 

175-9  lethStreet,  Brooklyn,  at  5%,  Open  Mortgage  (%  interest  in  $25,000. 

Mortgage) 16,666.67 

1566  East  17th  Street,  Brooklyn,  at  5^%,  Open  Mortgage 8,000.00 

139-49  West  19th  Street,  New  York,  at  5  J^%,  Open  Mortgage 114,000.00 

522-8  West  21st  Street,  New  York,  at  5%,  due  1941 15,250.00 

429-35  East  23rd  Street  and  432-8  East  24th  Street,  New  York,  at  5%, 

due  1942 67,250.00 

549-57  West  23rd  Street  and  Northeast  Corner  23rd  Street  and  Thirteenth 

Avenue,  New  York,  at  4  3^2%,  Open  Mortgage 305,000.00 

153-61  East  24th  Street  and  150-8  East  25th  Street,  New  York,  at  5%,  due 

1943 282,500.00 

3-7  East  27th  Street,  New  York,  at  3  J^%,  due  1942 295,000.00 

6-8  West  32nd  Street,  New  York,  at  5 1^%,  Open  Mortgage 350,000.00 

2770  West  33rd  Street,  Brooklyn,  at  5%,  Open  Mortgage 7,000.00 

141-5  West  36th  Street,  New  York,  at  4 14%.  Open  Mortgage 622,562.21 

25-7  West  37th  Street,  New  York,  at  4%,  due  1944 40,000.00 

323-7  West  38th  Street,  New  York,  at  4%,  Open  Mortgage 430,000.00 

1237-51  38th  Street,  Brooklyn,  at  5%,  Open  Mortgage    4,125.00 

248-256  West  39th  Street,  New  York,  at  4  H7c,  due  1944 337,750.00 

18  East  41st  Street,  New  York,  at  4  Vi%.  due  1944 190,000.00 

320-2  West  42nd  Street  and  323  West  41st  Street,  New  York,  at  5%,  due 

1941 54,600.00 

16-18  West  46th  Street,  New  York,  at  5%,  due  1943 117,500.00 

420-2  West  46th  Street,  New  York,  at  4%,  Open  Mortgage  (Ji  interest  in 

$30,000.  Mortgage) 10,000.00 

54  West  47th  Street,  New  York,  at  AH%.  due  1944  ($525.  Mortgage) .  .  .  1.00 

530-2  West  47th  Street,  New  York,  at  4%,  Open  Mortgage 45,000.00 

408-18  East  48th  Street,  New  York,  at  5%,  due  1944 65,827.50 
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553  West  51st  Street,  New  York,  at  6%,  Open  Mortgage $14,000.00 

32-52  53rd  Street,  Woodside,  Long  Island,  at  6%,  Open  Mortgage  ($5,250. 

Mortgage) 5,000.00 

154-6  East  53rd  Street,  New  York,  at  5}4%,  Open  Mortgage 130,000.00 

1240  54th  Street,  Brooklyn,  at  6%,  Open  Mortgage 5,500.00 

837  60th  Street,  Brooklyn,  at  4M%.  due  1945  (,%  interest  in  $57,500. 

Mortgage) 38,333.34 

243-9  West  67th  Street  and  248-50  West  68th  Street,  New  York,  at  4  }4%, 

Open  Mortgage 247,996.66 

317  East  71st  Street,  New  York,  at  4%,  due  1944  (Part  of  Mortgage  for 

$17,500.) 16,000.00 

40-39  73rd  Street,  Jackson  Heights,  Long  Island,  at  5%,  Open  Mortgage  7,000.00 

41-32  74th  Street,  Elmhurst,  Long  Island,  at  5%,  due  1944 7,250.00 

417  East  78th  Street,  New  York,  at  4  i4%,  due  1944  ( }4  interest  in  $11,550. 

Mortgage) 5,775.00 

309-27  East  94th  Street,  New  York,  at  5%,  due  1943 239,000.00 

570  East  94th  Street,  Brooklyn,  at  6%,  Open  Mortgage  (Ji  interest  in 

$7,000.  Mortgage) 4,666.67 

123  East  114th  Street,  New  York,  at  5%,  Open  Mortgage  ($4,000.  Mort- 
gage)    3,000.00 

542  West  114th  Street,  New  York,  at  5%,  Open  Mortgage 12,000.00 

89-32  116th  Street,  Richmond  Hill,  Long  Island,  at  5^%,  Open  Mortgage  3,000.00 

107-17  118th  Street,  Richmond  Hill,  Long  Island,  at  5  }4%,  Open  Mortgage  3,500.00 

107-23  118th  Street,  Richmond  Hill,  Long  Island,  at  6%,  Open  Mortgage  3,500.00 

58  East  120th  Street.  New  York,  at  5%,  Open  Mortgage 16,000.00 

145  West  123rd  Street,  New  York,  at  5}4%,  Open  Mortgage  (Ji  interest 

in  $9,000.  Mortgage) 3,000.00 

500  West  132nd  Street,  New  York,  at  3J^%,  due  1946  (H  interest  in 

$32,917.50.  Mortgage) 10,972.50 

Northeast  Corner  134th  Street  and  Riverside  Drive,  New  York,  at  5%, 

Open  Mortgage 296,862.33 

614-20  West  153rd  Street,  New  York,  at  5}4%,  Open  Mortgage 83,500.00 

558  East  158th  Street  and  774  Hegney  Place,  Bronx,  at  4%,  Open  Mort- 
gage m  interest  in  $16,000.  Mortgage) 8,000.00 

868  East  162nd  Street,  Bronx,  at  4%,  due  1944  (}4  interest  in  $24,875. 

Mortgage) 12,437.50 

83  West  174th  Street,  Bronx,  at  4%,  Open  Mortgage 9,000.00 

85  West  174th  Street,  Bronx,  at  6%,  Open  Mortgage 10,500.00 

401  West  201st  Street,  New  York,  at  4  }4%,  due  1941 25,000.00 


$12,247,025.64 


Participation  Certificates 

824-836  Broadway,  Brooklyn,  at  5 14%,  past  due  (Face  Value  $250) $187.50 

1705  Caton  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  at  4}^%,  past  due 1,500.00 

372-373  Central  Park  West,  New  York,  at  4%,  due  1944 3,243.88 

38-44  Court  Street,  186  Remsen  Street  and  391  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn, 

at  2%,  past  due 100,000.00 

2203-2217  Ditmas  Avenue,  BrookljTi,  at  5%,  past  due 408.82 

126-128  Franklin  Street,  New  York,  at  5%,  past  due 2,018.05 

South  Side  Grand  Avenue,  Maspeth,  Long  Island,  at  5%,  past  due 1,061.50 

2238  Hughes  Avenue,  Bronx,  at  5}4%,  past  due 413.05 

42-50  Johnson  Street,  Brooklyn,  at  4  ^%,  due  1942 226.25 

2989-2997  Kenmore  Place,  Brooklyn,  at  514%,  past  due  (Face  Value 

$747.95) 1.00 

3120-3130  Kingsbridge  Avenue,  Bronx,  at  4%,  due  1943 2,980.22 

427-431  Linden  Boulevard,  Brooklyn,  at  4^%,  due  1945 1,188.50 
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Book  Value 

483-495  Linden  Boulevard,  Brooklyn,  at  4%,  due  1945 $21,769.76 

West  Side  Locust  Valley  Road,  Brookville,  Long  Island,  at  5 1-2%,  past  due  977.14 

273-7  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  at  4%,  due  1944  (Face  Value  $300) 1.00 

62-70  Manhattan  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  at  5  H%,  past  due    200.00 

Maple  and  Central  Avenues,  Cedarhurst,  Long  Island,  at  4%,  due  1944 

(Face  Value  $977.50) 969.46 

2975  Marion  Avenue,  Bronx,  at  5%,  due  1944 1,851.44 

Northwest  comer  Avenue  P  and  West  6th  Street,  Brooklyn,  at  4J^%, 

past  due 11,205.88 

1069-75  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  at  4  }4%,  due  1942  (Face  Value  $3,850.)  2,660.00 

805  Riverside  Drive,  New  York,  at  5%,  past  due  (Face  Value  $4,933.69)  4,483.69 
Northwest  corner  Roberts  Avenue  and  Eastern  Boulevard,  Bronx,  at  5  }4%, 

past  due 620.24 

950  St.  Marks  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  at  5]4%,  past  due 5,000.00 

343  St.  Nicholas  Avenue,  Ridgewood,  Queens,  at  5%,  due  1942 223.48 

Southwest  corner  Sherman  Avenue  and  Isham  Street,  New  York,  at  5%, 

due  1944 2,353.23 

47-55  Sickles  Street,  New  York,  at  4 14%,  due  1944 870.44 

Northeast   corner   South   Fulton   Avenue   and   East   4th   Street,    Mount 

Vernon,  N.  Y.,  at  5  H%,  past  due  (Face  Value  $300.) 105.00 

586-600  Teasdale  Avenue,  Bronx,  at  4  H%,  due  1945 4,768.29 

7410  Tenth  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  at  5%,  past  due 197.16 

Thayer  Street  and  Sherman  Avenue,  New  York,  at  5%,  due  1941  (Face 

Value  $12.577.50) 12,187.50 

3300-8  Third  Avenue  and  991-5  Boston  Road,  Bronx,  at  3%,  due  1942 2,462.50 

118-124  Waverly  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  at  5}4%,  past  due 100.00 

620  West  End  Avenue,  New  York,  at  5%,  past  due 600.00 

858  West  End  Avenue,  New  York,  at  4  }4%,  past  due 1,086.94 

Northwest  corner  Wooster  Street  and  West  3rd  Street,  New  York,  at  5  J^%, 

past  due  (Face  Value  $485.) 235.00 

586  East  3rd  Street,  Brooklyn,  at  6%,  past  due 2,400.00 

1709-1717  East  4th  Street,  Brooklyn,  at  5%,  past  due 1,766.69 

109-113  South  5th  Street,  Brooklyn,  at  4%,  past  due 874.53 

972  East  14th  Street,  Brooklyn,  at  5%,  due  1942 288.79 

68-82  East  19th  Street,  Brooklyn,  at  4  }^%,  past  due 967.49 

31  East  21st  Street,  Brooklyn,  at  4 14%,  due  1945 1,493.43 

279  22nd  Street,  Brooklyn,  at  5%,  due  1945 1,390.00 

848  East  28th  Street,  Brooklyn,  at  5%,  past  due  (Face  Value  $1,388.80) .  .  1,377.60 

532  West  30th  Street,  New  York,  at  4%,  due  1944 1,444.60 

850-872  East  31st  Street,  Brooklyn,  at  5%,  past  due 9,694.92 

228-232  East  38th  Street,  Brooklyn,  at  4  H%,  due  1944 20,758.00 

315-329  East  40th  Street,  New  York,  at  1%,  past  due 1,521.73 

45-28  42nd  Street,  Long  Island  City,  at  5^%,  past  due 1,175.00 

1207  47th  Street,  Brooklyn,  at  5}47o,  past  due 1,125.00 

150-154  East  49th  Street,  New  York,  at  4  %%,  past  due 662.37 

474  51st  Street,  Brooklyn,  at  5%,  past  due 1,200.00 

16-18  East  53rd  Street,  New  York,  at  4%,  past  due 4,203.41 

205-213  East  67th  Street,  New  York,  at  5%,  past  due  (Face  Value  $2,931.82)  1,200.00 

37-32  80th  Street,  Jackson  Heights,  Long  Island,  at  4  J-^%,  past  due 7,500.00 

153-161  East  81st  Street,  New  York,  at  3%,  past  due  (Face  Value  $5,557.33)  3,657.33 
35-64  84th  Street  and  35-63  83rd  Street,  Jackson  Heights,  Long  Island,  at 

5M%,  past  due 6,410.63 

526-528  86th  Street,  Brooklyn,  at  2%,  due  1947  (Face  Value  $6,005.11) 4,732.13 

164  West  88th  Street,  New  York,  at  5%,  past  due 1,250.00 

107-123  West  93rd  Street,  New  York,  at  5^%,  past  due  (Face  Value 

$1,000.) 1.00 

143-149  West  96th  Street,  New  York,  at  4^%.  past  due  (Face  Value 

$11,600.) 7,000.00 
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New  York  Title  and  Mortgage  Co.  Series  A2,  at  5%,  past  due  (Face  Value 

$472.50) $187.50 

Westchester  Title  and  Trust  Co.  Series  49 A,  at  53^%,  past  due  (Face 

Value  $165.) 41.25 

Westchester  Title  and  Trust  Co.  Series  51  A,  at  5J^%,  past  due  (Face 

Value  $200.) 20.00 

Westchester  Title  and  Trust  Co.  Series  63B,  at  5}i%,  past  due  (Face 

Value  $490.23) 15.23 

$272,515.55 
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COLUMBIA      UNIVERSITY 
SECURITIES  SUMMARY 

AT  JUNE  30.   1941 

Bonds 

Book  Value 

Schedule  I— Railroad $1,954,060.11 

Schedule  II— Public  UtiUty 725,696.12 

Schedule  III— Industrial '. 230,183.56 

Schedule  IV— Municipal 13,062.49 

Schedule  V— Real  Estate 27,367.20 

Schedule  VI— Miscellaneous 45,425.20 

$2,995,794.68 

Preferred  Stocks 

Schedule  I— Railroad 112,852.53 

Schedule  II— Public  Utility 1,630,897.34 

Schedule  III— Industrial 1,136,646.48 

Schedule  IV— Miscellaneous 2,653.00 

2,883.049.35 

Common  Stocks 

Schedule  I— RaUroad 1,688,648.08 

Schedule  II— Public  Utility 701,640.04 

Schedule  III— Industrial 4,757,675.80 

Schedule  IV— Insurance 399,306.51 

Schedule  V— Banks 339,431.01 

Schedule  VI— Miscellaneous 14,381.64 

7,901,083.08 

MISCELLANEOUS ■. 6,827.32 

BONDS  AND  MORTGAGES 12,247,025.64 

PARTICIPATION  CERTIFICATES 272,515.55 


$26,306,295.62 


DISTRIBUTION 


Special  Endowments— Principal $25,343,259.28 

Special  Endowments- — Income 524,987.50 

Student  Loans 18,412.50 

Gifts 409,420.03 

General  Endowment 10.216.31 


$26,306,295.62 
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PERMANENT  FUNDS 


ESTABLISHED    BY    GIFT   FOR    PURCHASE   OF   lAND    AND    EBECnON    AND 

EQUIPMENT    OF    BUILDINGS 


At  June  30, 
1940 


Additions 
1940-1941 


At  June  30, 
1941 


Apparatus:  Optical 

Autobiography:  John  Stuart  Mill 

Avery  Architectural  Building 

Baker  Field 

Bard  Hall 

Boat  House:  Baker  Field 

Boat  House:  Class  of  1897 

Casa  Italiana 

Castings:  Duriron 

Chapel  Furnishing 

Chemical  Laboratories 

Clock:  Class  of  1906 

Commemorative  Portrait  of  Their  Bri- 
tannic Majesties'  Visit  to  Columbia.  . 

Crocker  Research  Laboratory:  X-Ray 
Equipment 

Da  Costa  Laboratory 

Deutsches  Haus 

Earl  Hall:  Building 

Earl  Hall  Close 

East  Field 

Egleston  (Professor):  Setting  of  Bust. .  . 

Engineering  Apparatus 

Engineering  Building 

Exedra:  Granite 

Faculty  House:  Building 

Faculty  House:  Equipment 

Fayerweather  Hall:  Building 

Filter:  Rotary 

Flagstaff:  Class  of  1881 

Fountain  of  Pan 

Furnace:  Hegeler 

Furnald  Hall:  Building 

Gates:  Class  of  1882 

Gates:  Class  of  1888 

Gates:  Class  of  1891 

Goldsmith  Library 

Hamilton  Hall:  Building 

Hamilton  Hall:  Clock 

Hamilton  Hall:  Gates 

Hamilton  Hall:  Gemot 

Hamilton  Hall:  Class  of  1909  Shield  .  .  . 

Hamilton  Statue 

"Hammerman"  Statue 

Hartley  Hall:  Building 

Hartley  Hall:  Stained  Glass  Windows.  . 

Havemeyer  Hall:  Building 

Havemeyer  Hall:  Annex 

Havemeyer  Hall:  Laboratory 

Highland,  N.  Y.:  Property 


$7,110.00 

100.00 

341,079.68 

732,483.30 

1,764,373.50 

58,334.23 

8,000.00 

315,000.00 

75.00 

3,382.00 

30,000.00 

1,159.64 

3,000.00 

18,465.53 

20,000.00 

30,000.00 

164,950.82 

5,075.00 

420,000.00 

390.00 

450.00 

333,486.84 

5,000.00 

306,965.37 

28,047.48 

330,894.03 

1,000.00 

4,600.00 

12,013.50 

2,000.00 

350.000.00 

1,500.00 

2,000.00 

15,000.00 

850.00 

507,059.16 

1,913.90 

2,020.00 

1,000.00 

20.00 

11,000.00 

5,000.00 

350,000.00 

2,000.00 

567,321.73 

999,749.98 

600.00 

30,000.00 


$1,000.00 


$7,110.00 
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341,079.68 

732,483.30 

1,764.373.50 

58,334.23 

8,000.00 

315,000.00 

75.00 

3,382.00 

30,000.00 

1,159.64 

4,000.00 

18,465.53 

20,000.00 

30,000.00 

164,950.82 

5,075.00 

420,000.00 

390.00 

450.00 

333,486.84 

5,000.00 

306,965.37 

28,047.48 

330,894.03 

1,000.00 

4,600.00 

12,013.50 

2,000.00 

350,000.00 

1,500.00 

2,000.00 

15,000.00 

850.00 

507,059.16 

1,913.90 

2,020.00 

1,000.00 

20.00 

11,000.00 

5,000.00 

350,000.00 

2,000.00 

567,321.73 

999,749.98 

600.00 

30,000.00 
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At  June  30, 
1940 


Additions 
1940-1941 


At  June  30, 
1941 


Huntington  Portrait 

Illuminating  University  Grounds 

Instruments:  Optical 

Irvington-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.:  Property. 

John  Jay  Hall:  Building 

John  Jay  Hall:  Equipment 

Johnson  Hall:  Building 

Kent  Hall:  Building 

Library  Building 

Library  Building:  Alterations 

Library:  Equipment 

Library:  Marble  Columns 

Library:  Torcheres 

Livingston  Hall:  Building 

Livingston  Hall:  Memorial  Window. . .  . 

Maison  Francaise:  Building 

Medical  School  (New):  Building 

Medical  School  (New) :  Equipment .... 
Medical  School  (New) :  Residence  Hall  Site 

Medical  School  (New) :  Site 

Medical  School  (Old):  Additions 

Medical  School  (Old) :  Building 

Medical  School:  Removing  and  Rebuild- 
ing   

Medical  and  Surgical  Equipment 

Mineral  Specimens:  Dufourcq  Collection 

Model:  Buildings  and  Grounds 

Model:  Braden  Copper  Co 

Model:  Coal  Mine 

Morningside  Heights  Site ' 

Nichols  Laboratories 

Pathological  Laboratory 

Philosophy:  Building 

Physics:  Building 

Power  House:  Equipment 

Precision  Laboratory 

President's  House  Furnishing 

Primate  Colony  at  Puerto  Rico 

Publications:  Cragin  Collection 

St.  Paul's  Chapel:  Bell 

St.  Paul's  Chapel:  Building 

St.  Paul's  Chapel:  Furniture 

St.  Paul's  Chapel:  Memorial  Windows.. . 

St.  Paul's  Chapel:  Organ  and  Case 

St.  Paul's  Chapel:  Tablet 

St.  Paul's  Chapel:  Torcheres 

Schermerhorn  Hall:  Building 

Schermerhorn  Hall:  Extension 

School  of  Business:  Building 

School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery  (New) 

School  of  Dentistry:  Building 

School  of  Dentistry:  Equipment 

School  of  Journalism:  Building 

School  of  Mines:  Building 


9, 

1,662, 

6, 

1,235, 

588, 

1,100, 

15, 

2, 

1, 

6, 

333, 

1, 

33, 

4,088, 

18, 

508, 

855, 

117, 

71, 


,127.00 
035.00 
930.00 
1.00 
295.39 
000.00 
846.93 
704.91 
639.32 
800.70 
570.00 
678.00 
000.00 
707.50 
124.00 
300.00 
044.02 
569.72 
692.43 
001.00 
842.07 
551.05 


53,000.00 

14,912.80 

300.00 

19,972.70 

1,700.00 

250.00 

331,150.00 

30,000.00 

19,136.94 

350,000.00 

1,550,859.70 

153,250.00 

8,000.00 

14,410.17 

1.522.70 

1,400.00 

5,120.84 

250,000.00 

3,221.62 

32,700.00 

27,000.00 

880.00 

5,280.00 

544,552.44 

1,198,090.84 

995,009.01 

311,973.44 

33,500.00 

5,584.92 

563,501.21 

334,855.32 


$1.00 


1 
9, 

1,662, 

6, 

1,235, 

588, 

1,100, 

15, 

2, 

1, 

6, 

333, 

1, 

33, 

4,088, 

18, 

508, 

855, 

117, 

71, 


,127.00 
,035.00 
,930.00 
2.00 
,295.39 
000.00 
,846.93 
,704.91 
639.32 
800.70 
570.00 
678.00 
000.00 
707.50 
124.00 
300.00 
044.02 
569.72 
692.43 
001.00 
842.07 
551.05 


53,000.00 

14,912.80 

300.00 

19,972.70 

1,700.00 

250.00 

331,150.00 

30,000.00 

19,136.94 

350,000.00 

1,550,859.70 

153,250.00 

8,000.00 

14,410.17 

1,522.70 

1,400.00 

5,120.84 

250,000.00 

3,221.62 

32,700.00 

27,000.00 

880.00 

5,280.00 

544,552.44 

1,198,090.84 

995,009.01 

311,973.44 

33,500.00 

5,584.92 

563,501.21 

334,855.32 
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At  June  30, 
1940 

Additions 
1940-1941 

At  June  30, 
1941 

School  of  Mines:  Torcheres 

$1,000.00 
400.00 

399,263.14 

1,840.00 

4,932.88 

54,707.00 

11,500.00 

3,594,755.04 

8,598.72 

13,148.95 

10,000.00 

5,497.35 

980.00 

764,385.76 

20,238.34 

350,000.00 

50,000.00 

$1,000.00 

400  00 

Sloane  Hospital  for  Women:  Additions 

399,263.14 

Smith  (Munroe)  Tablet    

1,840.00 

4,932.88 

South  Field                   

54,707.00 

South  Field  Grading 

11.500.00 

South  Hall                                .        ... 

3,594,755.04 

8.598.72 

13,148.95 

Sun  Dial — 116th  Street 

10,000.00 

5,497.35 

980.00 

764,385.76 

20,238.34 

350,000.00 

50,000.00 

$30,607,312.56 

$1,001.00 

$30,608,313.56 
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GIFTS  AND  BEQUESTS 

Received  for  the  Purchase  of  Land  and  Erection  and 

Equipment  of  Buildings 

See  Pemaanent  Funds  pages  192-194 

(For  list  of  gifts  other  than  money  see  separate  pamphlet) 
Name  Pur-pose 

Adams  (Edward  D.) Precision    Laboratory:    Physics 

Building 

Adams  (Edward  D.) Deutsches  Haus,  419  "West  117th 

Street 

Aldrich  (Mrs.  Richard) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 

Alexander  (Chas.  W.) Clinton     window,     St.     Paul's 

Chapel 

Alumni  Association  of  Columbia 

College Hamilton  Hall  Building 

Alumni  Association  of  Columbia 

College Hamilton  statue,  South  Field .  . 

Alumni  Association  of  Columbia 

College University  Hall,  enlargement.. . 

Alumni  Fund School  of  Dental  &  Oral  Surgery 

(new) 1921-27 

Gifts $27,290.29 

Interest 1,250.00 


Dale 

Amount 

1913 

$8,000.00 

1910 

30,000.00 

1917 

5.00 

1906 

300.00 

1906 

997.50 

1908 

10,000.00 

1900-13 

100,756.41 

1921-27 

28,540.29 

$28,540.29 


Anderson  (Mrs.  E.  M.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 

Animal  Care  Equipment  Fund.  .Primate  Colony  at  Puerto  Rico 

Anonymous Furnishing  President's  House .  . 

Gift $30,000.00 

Expenses     $2,174.70 
Transfer  to 
Special 
Endow- 
ments    13,415.13 

15,589.83 


1917 

5,000.00 

1940 

1,522.70 

1910 

14,410.17 

$14,410.17 


Anonymous Boat  House,  Baker  Field 

Anonymous Chemical    Laboratories:    Have- 

meyer  Hall 

Anonymous Hamilton  Statue 

Anonymous Livingston  Hall  Equipment.  .  .  . 

Anonymous Medical  School  (new)  BTiUding 

Anonymous Medical  School  (old)  Additions 

AnonymoTis Medical  School  (removing  and 

rebuilding) 

Anonymous Medical  and  Surgical  Equip- 
ment  

Anonymovs Models  of  buildings  and  grounds 

Anonymous Furniture,  St.  Paul's  Chapel .  .  . 

Anonymovis School  of  Dental  &  Oral  Surgery 

(new) 

Gifts $61,742.35 

Interest 14,148.85 


1931-32 

56,834,23 

1915 

30,000.00 

1909 

1,000.00 

1937 

100.00 

1929 

150,007.65 

1917-19 

10,691.58 

1915 

15,000.00 

1919-21 

4,712.80 

1906-08 

19,972.70 

1908 

2,846.62 

1926-27 

75,891.20 

$75,891.20 
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Name 

Anonymous 

Anonymous 

Anonymous 

Association  of  the  Alumni  of  Col- 
umbia College 

Aub  (Miss  Alma  C.) 

Avery  (Samuel  P.) 

Babcock  (Samuel  D.) 

Babcock  &  Wilcox 

Baker  (George  F.,  Jr.) 

Baker  (George  F.) 


Purpose 

South  Field  Grading 

South  Hall  Equipment.  .  .  . 
Trophy  Room  Equipment . 


Ski  Jump  at  Camp  Columbia .  . 

Medical  and  Surgical  Equipment 

Avery  Library  Building 

Morningside  Heights  Site 

Steam  Boilers — Power  House  .  . 

Medical  School  (old)  Additions 

Baker  Field 

Total  amount  of 

Gifts $771,940.59 

Taxes 41,357.44 


Date 

Amouvt 

1909 

$1,500.00 

1935 

111.62 

1922 

980.00 

1935 

400.00 

1921 

200.00 

1911-14 

339,250.00 

1892 

5,000.00 

1907 

3,250.00 

1917 

2,500.00 

1922-24 

730,583.15 

$730,583.15 


Baldwin  (Helen,  M.  D.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions         1917  100.00 

Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Co Optical  Instruments 1920-24  9,100.00 

Beck  (Chas.  Bathgate)  Bequest .  Kent  Hall  Building 1899-1912      385.672.57 

Total  Bequest..  .  .$382,808.37 

Interest  on  bequest  10,373.20 


$393,181.57 
Less  legal  expenses     7,509.00 


$385,672.57 


Beekman  (Gerard) Beekman    window:    St.    Paul's 

Chapel 

Beekman  (Gerard) Minturn     window:     St.     Paul's 

Chapel 

Benson  (Mary) Medical  School  (old)  Additions 

Bernheim  (A.  C.) Morningside  Heights  Site 

Bernheim  (Mrs.  Geo.  B.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions 

Blossom  (Francis) Earl  Hall  Close 

Bondy  Fund  Income X-Ray     Equipment:     Crocker 

Laboratory 

Bondy  Fund  Income X-Ray  Equipment:  New  Medi- 
cal School 

Brackenridge  (Geo.  W.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions 

Braden  Copper  Co Models  of  copper  mines 

Bruce  (Catherine  Wolfe) Telescope  for  New  Observatory. 

Gift  of  $10,000  received  1899. 
The  gift  with  interest  was 
partly  used  in  expenses;  the 
balance  remaining  was  used 
in  part  payment  of  the  cost 
of  a  telescope  in  the  Physics 
Building  erected  in   1925-26. 

Building  Reconstruction School  of  Business  Building. .  .  . 

Burgess  (Annie  P.)  Estate  of . . . .  Havemeyer  HaU  Construction. . 

Burgess  (Annie  P.)  Estate  of..  .  .School  of  Business  Building. .  .  . 

Bequest $63,396.26 

Interest 792.45 


1906 


1906 

600.00 

1917 

25.00 

1892 

1,000.00 

1917 

1,000.00 

1932 

1,000.00 

1922 

10,677.85 

1935 

13.427.90 

1917 

50,000.00 

1925 

1,700.00 

1899 

5,497.35 

1937 

255.69 

1927-29 

6,525.00 

1913-24 

64,188.71 

$64,188.71 
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Name  Purpose  Date  Amou  nt 

Carnegie  Corporation Medical  School  (new)  Building   1925-28     $1,100,000.00 

Carter  (Henry  C.) Momingside  Heights  Site 1892  150.00 

Cheesman  (Dr.  T.  M.) Cheesman   window:    St.    Paul's 

Chapel 1905  600.00 

Cheesman    (Dr.   T.   M.)    Estate 

of School  of  Business  Building. .  . .         1920  11,162.81 

Bequest   $10,000.00 

Interest 1,162.81 


$11,162.81 


Civil  Engineering  Testing  Lab- 
oratory Fund Testing   Machine:   Engineering 

BuUding 1935  22,999.65 

Principal $18,497.76 

Income 4,501.89 


$22,999.65 


Clark  (Alfred  C.) Morningside  Heights  Site 1893  10,000.00 

Clark  (Edward  Severin) Fountain  of  Pan:  the  Grove .  .  .    1908-09  12,013.50 

Clark  (J.  William) School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Sur- 
gery (new) 1927  10,511.11 

Gift $10,000.00 

Interest 511.11 


$10,511.11 


1912-13 

1,678.00 

1907 

2,020.00 

1911 

1,000.00 

1906 

4,600.00 

1926 

2,500.00 

1897-98 

1,500.00 

1907 

1,000.00 

Class  of  1874 Marble  Columns  in  Library. 

Class  of  1880 Gates:  Hamilton  Hall 

Class  of  1881,  Arts  and  Mines..  .Gemot:  Hamilton  Hall 

Class  of  1881 Flagstaff:  the  Quadrangle. . . . 

Class  of  1881,  CoUege,  Mines  and 
Political  Science Mantel:  John  Jay  HaU 

Class  of  1882 120th  Street  Gates 

Class  of  1882,  Science Torcheres:  School  of  Mines . . 

Class  of  1883,  Arts,  Mines,  and 
Political  Science Torcheres:  St.  Paul's  Chapel.  . .         1908  5,280.00 

Class  of  1883,  Mines Setting  Bust  of  Professor  Egles- 

ton 1913  390.00 

Class  of  1884,  Arts  and  Mines..  .  Clock:  Hamilton  Hall 1907  1,913.90 

Class  of  1884,  Science Grading  South  Field 1909  5,000.00 

Class  of  1885,  College Stained    glass    window    "Soph- 
ocles," Hartley  HaU 1885  1,000.00 

Class  of  1885,  CoUege Sun  Dial:  South  Field 1910  10,000.00 

Class  of  1886 Granite  Exedra:  the  Quadrangle         1911  5,000.00 

Class  of  1888 Gates  at  Amsterdam  Avenue  and 

119th  Street 1913  2,000.00 

Class  of  1889 Barnard    Window:    St.    Paul's 

Chapel 1914  1,200.00 

Class  of  1889,  Mines Meunier  Statue,  "The  Hammer- 
man"; the  Quadrangle 1914  5,000.00 

Class  of  1890 Statue  of  Letters  and  pylon:  S. 

E.  Cor.  Broadway  and  116th 

Street 1913-16  8,598.72 

Class  of  1891,  CoUege Stained  Glass  Window  "Vergil" 

(Hartley  HaU) 1891  l,OOO.oo 
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Name  Purpose 

Class  of  1891 Gates  between  Mines  and  En- 
gineering Buildings 

Class  of  1891 Earl  Hall  Close 

Class  of  1893 Bell:  St.  Paul's  Chapel 

Class  of  1896,  Arts  and  Mines..  .Panels:  John  Jay  Hall 

Class  of  1897 Boat-house:  Baker  Field 

Class  of  1897,  Arts  and  Mines..  .Prentice  Eight-oared  shell 

Class  of  1899 Grading  South  Field 

Class  of  1900 Statue  of  Science  and  pylon:  N. 

E.  Cor.  Broadway  and  116th 
Street 

Class  of  1906 Clock  on  South  Field 

Class  of  1909 Shield:  Hamilton  Hall 

Class     of     1915,     College     and 

Science.   Mantel   and   Clock:   John   Jay 

HaU 

Clinton  (De  Witt) Clinton    Window:     St.     Paul's 

Chapel 

Cochran  (Alexander  Smith) Kent  HaU  Building 

College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons   Medical  School   (old)   Building 

Columbia     University     Athletic 

Association Boat-house  at  Highland,  N.  Y. 

Converse  (E.  C.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions 

Cragin  (E.  B.) Publications 

Crocker  Fund  Income X-Ray  Equipment:  Crocker  Lab- 
oratory  

Crocker  Fund  Income X-Ray  Equipment:  New  Med- 
ical School 

Cutting  (R.  Fulton) Morningside  Heights  Site 

Commonwealth  Fund Laboratory  Building:  New  Med- 
ical School 

Da  Costa  (Charles  M.) Laboratory,  Schermerhorn  Hall 

Davies  (Julien  T.) Barnard    Window:    St.    Paul's 

Chapel 

Davies  (Julien  T.) Benson     Window:     St.     Paul's 

Chapel 

De  Lamar  Fund,  Income  of Medical  School  (old)  Additions 

De  Peyster  (Mrs.  Frederic  J.). . .  De  Peyster  Window:  St.  Paul's 
Chapel 

DeWitt  (George  G.) Barnard    Window:    St.    Paul's 

Chapel 

Dodge  (Marcellus  Hartley) Furnishing  Men's  Faculty  Club 

Dodge  (Marcellus  Hartley) Hartley  Hall  Building 

Dodge  (Marcellus  Hartley) South  Court  Fountains 

Dodge  (William  E.) Earl  Hall 

Gift $159,540.38 

Interest 5,410.44 


1916 

$15,000.00 

1932 

4,075.00 

1918 

5,120.84 

1926 

2.500.00 

22-23 

8,000.00 

1927 

1,500.00 

1909 

5,000.00 

1925 

13,148.95 

1916 

1,159.64 

1912 

20.00 

1927 


1921 


1935 
1893 


1936-37 
1890 


1913 


1906 
1920 


1,000.00 


1906 

300.00 

1909 

100,000.00 

1903 

71,551.05 

1921 

30,000.00 

1919 

1,000.00 

1919 

1,400.00 

7,787.68 

5,141.82 
10,000.00 

290,000.00 
20,000.00 

1,000.00 

600.00 
3,600.00 

600.00 


1905 

500.00 

1925 

495.00 

1904-05 

175,000.00 

1906-08 

4,932.88 

1900-02 

164,950.82 

$164,950.82 


Donahue  (Mrs.  James  P.) . 


.School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Sur- 
gery (new) 1926 

Gift $50,000.00 

Interest 5,745.15 


55,745.15 


$55,745.15 
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Name  Purpose  Date  Amount 

Donaldson(Mrs.  Renee  DuPont). Property  at  Irvington-on-Hud- 

son,  N.  Y 1941  $1.00 

Dryden  (Forest  F.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions  1918  1.000.00 

DuPont  (Mrs.  Coleman) Property  at  Irvington-on-Hud- 

son,  N.  Y 1935  1.00 

Duriron  Castings  Co Castings  for  the  Department  of 

Chemical  Engineering 

Eddy  (Jesse  L.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions 

EpsUon  Psi  EpsUon Optical  Instruments 

Fayerweather    (Daniel   B.)    Be- 
quest   Fayerweather  Hall  Building..  . . 

Bequest $346,319.73 

Less  Expenses. .  .  .     15,425.70 


1920 

75.00 

1918 

500.00 

1927 

1,800.00 

1891-1917 

330,894.03 

$330,894.03 


Fish  (Stuyvesant) Fish  Window:  St.  Paul's  Chapel 

France-America  Committee Maison  Francaise  Equipment .  . 

Frank  (Dr.  John)  Estate  of School  of  Business  Building. .  .  . 

Bequest $2,389.85 

Interest 199.79 


1906 

600.00 

1914 

2,000.00 

1923 

2,589.64 

$2,589.64 


Fuller  (Paul,  Jr.) Maison  Francaise  Equipment . .         1913  100.00 

Furnald,   (Francis  P.,  Jr.)   Leg- 
acy  Furnald  HaU  Building 1912-14  350,000.00 

General  Education  Board Medical  School  (new)  Building   1925-28       1,299,732.57 

Gift $1,250,000.00 

Interest 49,732.57 


$1,299,732.57 


General  Optical  Co Optical  Instruments 1920-27 

Globe  Optical  Co Optical  Instruments 

Goldsmith  (Byron  B.)  Estate  of.  Goldsmith  Library 

Gould  (George  J.) Toward  Purchase  of  East  Field 

Griscom  (Acton) St.  Paul's  Chapel  Furnishing. . . 

Hall   (Martha  M.)   Foundation, 

Inc Laboratory  Building:  New  Med- 
ical School 

Hamilton  Manufacturing  Co. .  .  .  Optical  Instruments 

Hand  (Mrs.  Learned) Medical  School  (old)  Additions 

Harkness  (Edward  S.) New  Medical  School  Site 

Gift,  1923  assess- 
ed valuation $1,180,000.00 

Less  Value  of 
land  transferr- 
ed as  follows: 
Neurologi- 
cal Insti- 
tute. .$120,000.00 
New  York 
State 
Psychi- 
atric Hos- 
pital .  .     .74,999.00 


20-27 

2,020.00 

1920 

250.00 

1927 

850.00 

1909 

100,000.00 

1924 

30.00 

1937 

180,000.00 

1927 

560.00 

1917 

50.00 

1923 

855,001.00 
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Name  Purpose  Date  Amount 

Presbyterian 
Hospital  $130,000.00 


$324,999.00 

$855,001.00 

Harkness  (Edward  S.) Residence  Hall  site,  New  Medi- 
cal School 1929-31         $508,692.43 

Harkness  (Edward  S.) Bard  Hall  (new)  Medical  School    1930-33        1,764,373.50 

Harkness  (Edward  S.) South  Hall 1933        3,594,643.42 

Harkness  (Edward  S.) Power  House  Equipment 1932  150,000.00 

Harkness  (Mrs.  H.  S.) Medical    and    Surgical    Equip- 
ment   1919  10,000.00 

Harper  (J.  W.)  Legacy Morningside  Heights  Site 1901  5,000.00 

Harris  (EUen  C.)  Bequest Chemical  Laboratories 1922-37  662,582.10 

Bequest $710,925.59 

Legal 

exp...        $500.00 

Taxes.  667.47 

Harris 

(Ellen  C.) 

Fund.    141,017.64 

142,185.11 


$568,740.48 
Interest 93,841.62 


$662,582.10 


Havemeyer     (Henry     O.)     and 

others Havemeyer  Hall  Building  ....         1896  414,206.65 

Gift  of  property 

valued  at $450,000.00 

Less  loss  on  sale .       35,793.35 


$414,206.65 


Hawes  (A.  J.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions         1919  100.00 

Hepburn  (A.  Barton) Maison    Francaise:    411     West 

117th  Street 1913  30,000.00 

Hepburn  (A.  Barton)  Estate  of..  School  of  Business  Building 1923-32  218,620.43 

Hewitt  (Hon.  Abram  S.) Morningside  Heights  Site 1893-96  4,000.00 

Hine  (F.  L.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions         1918  1,000.00 

Hoffman      (Charles      Frederick) 

Estate  of School  of  Business  Building. .  .  .  1920  5,581.40 

Bequest $5,000.00 

Interest 581.40 


$5,581.40 


Huntington  (Archer  M.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions         1919  1,000.00 

Israel  (Leon) School  of  Business  Building. .  .  .         1919  3,255.00 

Gift $5,000.00 

Expense 1,745.00 

$3,255.00 
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Name  Pur-pose 

Jackson  (Mrs.  A.  V.  Williams)  .  .Tablet:  St.  Paul's  Chapel 

James  (Arthur  Curtis) Medical  School  (old)  Additions 

James  (D.  WiUis) Morningside  Heights  Site 

James  (Dr.  W.  B.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions 

Jarvie  (James  N.) School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Sur- 
gery (new) 

Gift $100,000.00 

Interest 5,000.00 


Date 

Amount 

1939 

$880.00 

1918 

1,000.00 

32-94 

50,000.00 

1919 

500.00 

1916 

105,000.00 

$105,000.00 


Jennings  (Miss  Anne  B.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions  1917  500.00 

Jenkins  (Mrs.  Helen  Hartley) . .  .  Hartley  Hall  Building 1904-05  175,000.00 

Jenkins  (Mrs.  Helen  Hartley) . .  .  Philosophy  Building 1910-11  350,000.00 

Jessup  (Morris  K.) Morningside  Heights  Site 1893  5,000.00 

Jones  (James  Elwood) Model  of  Coal  Mine 1923  250.00 

Jusserand  (J.  J.) Maison  Francaise  Equipment. .  1913  200.00 

Kane  (Annie  C.)  Estate  of Havemeyer  Hall  Annex 1927  337,167.88 

Kane  (Annie  C.)  Estate  of Havemeyer  Hall  Building 1927  54,590.08 

Kane  (Annie  C.)  Estate  of University  Hall 1927  108,242.04 

Keene  (Charles  S.)  Estate  of . . .  .  Engineering  BuUding 1933  232,687.19 

Kennedy  (John  Stewart) Hamilton  Hall  Building 1905-06  506,061.66 

Gifts $500,000.00 

Interest 6,061.66 


$506,061.66 


King  (Hon.  John  A.) Morningside  Heights  Site 

King  (WiUard  V.) Medical  School  (removing  and 

rebuilding) 1915-16 

King  (Willard  V.) School  of  Dental  &  Oral  Surgery 

(new) 

Kingsland  (Mrs.  A.  C.) Kingsland  Window:  St.  Paul's 

Chapel 

Kingsland  (Mrs.  Geo.  L.) Kingsland  Window:  St.  Paul's 

Chapel 

Ladenberg  (Mrs.  EmUy) Medical  School  (removing  and 

rebuilding) 

Lagemann  (Miss  Anna) Medical  School  (old)  Additions 

Lange  (Edmund) School  of  Dental  &  Oral  Surgery 

(new) 

Langeloth  (Jacob)  Estate  of .  . .  .School  of  Business  Building. .  .  . 

Bequest $5,000.00 

Interest 62.50 


1892 

1,000.00 

15-16 

2.000.00 

1927 

2,000.00 

1906 

300.00 

1906 

300.00 

1915 

1,000.00 

1917 

10.00 

1929 

56.80 

1915 

5,062.50 

$5,062.50 


Lawrence  (Mrs.  Benj.  B.) Barnard  and  Lawrence  Windows: 

St.  Paul's  Chapel 1923  18,400.00 

Gift $20,000.00 

Transferred  to 

Chapel  Furnishing 

Fund 1,600.00 


$18,400.00 


Lawrence  (Mrs.  Benj.  B.) St.  Paul's  Chapel  Furnishing. . .         1923  3,727.00 
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Name 


Purpose 
Balance  of  gift  for 
Memorial  Windows  $1,600.00 
Interest  $2,456.53 
Less  trans- 
fer to 
Chapel 
Furnishing 
Fund...      329.53 

2,127.00 


Date 


Amount 


$3,727.00 


Lee  (Mrs.  Frederic  S.) . 


Lengovitz  (Emil  G.) 

Lewisohn  (Adolph) 

Livingston  (Edward  de  Peyster, 
John  Henry  and  Goodhue) .  .  . 

Low  (A.  A.) 

Low  (Seth) 

Low  (Seth) 

Low  (Seth)  Bequest 

McClelland  (John) 

McLean  (James) 

Mackay  (Clarence  H.) 

Mackay  (Clarence  H.) 

Macy  (Mrs.  and  Mr.  V.  Everit). 

Marling  (A.  E.) 

McMillin  (Emerson) 


Mead  (Grace  Hartley) .... 

Mehler  (Miss  Elsa) 

Moore  (William  H.) 

Morgan  (J.  Pierpont) 

Morgan  (William  Fellowes) 

Morgan  (William  Fellowes) 


School  of  Dental  &  Oral  Surgery 

(new) 1927 

Gift $5,000.00 

Interest 366.11 

$5,366.11 

Engineering  Apparatus 1919 

School  of  Mines  Building 1904-05 

Memorial  Window,  Livingston 

Hall 1909 

Morningside  Heights  Site 1892-94 

Morningside  Heights  Site 1892 

Library  Building 1896-99 

Library  Building  Alterations.  .  .  1938 
Pathological  Laboratory:  Med- 
ical School 1891 

Medical  School  (old)  Additions         1918 
Maison  Francaise  Equipment .  .  1914 
Medical  School  (old)  Additions         1918 
Medical  School  (old)  Additions   1917-19 
Medical  School  (old)  Additions         1919 
School  of  Business  Building. .  .  .    1917-18 
Gift  of  2,040  Shares  of  Com- 
mon Stock  of  the  American 
Light    &    Traction   Co.,  the 
proceeds   of   which,   together 
with  interest  and  dividends, 
amounted  to  $568,069.02. 
Laboratory  Building:  New  Med- 
ical School 1938 

Medical  School  (old)  Additions         1917 
Medical  School  (old)  Additions         1918 

Morningside  Heights  Site 1892-95 

Illumination  of  University 

Grounds 1913 

School  of  Dental  &  Oral  Surgery 

(new) 1927 

Gift $2,500.00 

Interest 122.92 


$5,366.11 


450.00 
250,000.00 


1,124.00 
15.000.00 

5,000.00 

1,100,639.32 

15,800.70 

19,136.94 
1,000.00 
1,000.00 

12,000.00 

6,000.00 

1,000.00 

568,069.02 


11,000.00 

10.00 

1,000.00 

100,000.00 

1,035.00 

2,622.92 


$2,622.92 


Mosher  (Eliza  M.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions         1917 


600.00 
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Name  Purpose  Date  Amount 

Mower  (Sara  E.)  Estate  of School  of  Business  Building. .  .  .    1920-21         $110,226.04 

Bequest $91,101.43 

Less  Expenses 2,220.34 


$88,881.09 
Interest 21,344.95 


$110,226.04 


1910 

50,000.00 

1918 

250.00 

1923 

2,000.00 

1912 

30,000.00 

1917 

100.00 

1917 

100.00 

1906 

600.00 

1919 

1,000.00 

1927 

1,500.00 

Munsey  (Frank  A.) Toward  Purchase  of  East  Field 

Nash  (WLUiam  A.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions 

New  Jersey  Zinc  Co Hegeler  Furnace 

Nichols  (William  H.) Laboratories:   Havemeyer  Hall 

Notman  (George) Medical  School  (old)  Additions 

Notman  (Mrs.  George) Medical  School  (old)  Additions 

Ogden  (David  B.) Ogden     Window:     St.     Paul's 

Chapel 

Oliver  Continuous  Filter  Co Rotary  Filter 

Optometrical  Club  of  Brooklyn..  Optical  Instruments 

Optometrical  Society  of  the  City 

of  New  York Optical  Instruments 1927  1,750.00 

Osborne    (Mr.    and    Mrs.    Wm. 

Church) Medical  School  (old)  Additions 

Ottindorfer  (Oswald) Morningside  Heights  Site 

Palmer  (Edgar) Medical  School  (old)  Additions 

Parish  (Henry) Morningside  Heights  Site 

Parsons  (Mrs.  Elsie  Clews) Medical  School  (old)  Additions 

Parsons  (Mrs.  Edgerton) Medical  School  (old)  Additions 

Parsons   (General  William  Bar- 
clay)   Portrait 

Peabody     (George    Foster    and 

Charles) Organ    and    Case:    St.    Paul's 

Chapel 1905-06 

Pell  (Howland)  and  others Pell  Window:  St.  Paul's  Chapel 

Pendleton  (Francis  K.) Pendleton  Window:  St.  Paul's 

Chapel 1906  600.00 

Philosophy,  Department  of 

(Members) Autobiography  of  John  Stuart 

Mill 1923  100.00 

Phoenix  Legacy:  Income Observatory     and     Telescope: 

Physics  Building 

Equipment  of  Schermerhorn  Hall 

Engineering  Building 

School  of  Mines 

Testing   Machine:   Engineering 

Building 

Pratt  (Mrs.  Chas.  M.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions 

Prentis  (Edmund  A.) Commemorative     Portrait     of 

Their    Britannic     Majesties' 

Visit  to  Columbia 

Pulitzer  (Joseph) School  of  Journalism  Building 

Gift  of  $1,000,000  to  establish 

and  endow  a  School  of  Jour- 
nalism, of  which  $563,501.21 

was    expended    in    the    con- 
struction of  the  building,  the 

balance    remaining    in     the 


1918 

1,000.00 

1892 

5,000.00 

1919 

3,000.00 

1893 

5,000.00 

1918 

100.00 

1917 

5.00 

1928 

2,570.00 

)5-06 

27,000.00 

1906 

600.00 

1928 

35,748.90 

1930 

39,960.84 

1932 

5,000  00 

1932 

9,588.18 

1935 

5,000.00 

1917 

500.00 

1939 

4,000.00 

1903-04 

563,501.21 
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Name  Purpose 

Pulitzer    (Joseph)    Fund    for 

School  of  Journalism. 

Randolph  (Wm.  Fitz)  Estate  of  .Havemeyer  Hall  Building 

Rathbone  (Charles  H.) Medical  School  (new)  Building 

Reid  (D.  G.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions 

Rives  (George  L.) Barclay    Window:    St.    Paul's 

Chapel 

Rives  (George  L.) Medical  School  (Removing  and 

Rebuilding) 

Rives  (George  L.)  Estate  of ...  .  Medical  School  (Removing  and 

Rebuilding) 

Robinson  (M.  R.) School  of  Dental  &  Oral  Surgery 

(new) 

Rockefeller  Foundation Medical  School  (new)  Building   1925-28       1,051,828.80 

Gift $1,008,333.33 

Interest 43,495.47 


Date 

Amount 

1933 

$92,000.00 

1938 

4,000.00 

1918 

1,000.00 

1906 

600.00 

1916 

10,000.00 

1918 

25,000.00 

1925 

25.00 

$1,051,828.80 


Sands  (B.  Aymar) Barnard    Window:    St.    Paul's 

Chapel 

Sands  (Sarah  A.)  Estate  of Sands     Window:      St.      Paul's 

Chapel 

Schermerhorn  (F.  Augustus).  .  .  .Barnard    Window:    St.    Paul's 
Chapel 

Schermerhorn  (F.  Augustus)  Es- 
tate of Faculty  House 1922-23 

Schermerhorn  (F.  Augustus)  Es- 
tate of Faculty  House  Equipment 

Bequest $304,442.77 

Interest 30,075.08 


1914 

500.00 

1906 

600.00 

1913 

1,000.00 

22-23 

306,965.37 

22-23 

27,552.48 

$334,517.85 


Building $306,965.37 

Equipment 27,552.48 


$334,517.85 

Schermerhorn  (F.  Augustus)  Estate  of 1929-32        1,244,549.26 

Schermerhorn  Hall 

Extension $1,158,130.00 

Schermerhorn  Hall 
(changes) 86,419.26 


$1,244,549.26 


Schermerhorn  (F.  Augustus)  Es- 
tate of Livingston  Hall 1926  275,000.00 

Bequest $262,993.25 

Interest 12,006.75 


$275,000.00 


Schermerhorn  (William  C.) Schermerhorn  HaU:  BuUding. . .    1896-99  458,133.18 

SchifF  (Jacob  H.) Morningside  Heights  Site 1892  5,000.00 
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Name  Purpose  Date  Amount 

School  of  Dentistry  Endowment 

Fund  (Income) School  of  Dentistry  Building. .  .    1919-21  $26,000.00 

School  of  Dentistry  Endowment 

Fund  (Income) School  of  Dentistry  Equipment         1921  5,584.92 

Scribner  (Mrs.  Arthur) Medical  School  i,old)  Additions         1917  25.00 

SeUgman  (Isaac  N.)  Estate  of 1920  3,384.00 

Bequest $5,464.17 

Van  Am- 
ringe 
Mem- 
orial. $1,554.32 
Avery 
Lib- 
rary.     1,829.68 

3,384.00 


Balance  (Gift  Acct.)  $2,080.17 


Shepard  (F.J.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions 

Sloan  (Samuel) Momingside  Heights  Site 

Sloan  (Samuel) Torcheres:  Library 

Sloane  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  D.)  .Sloane  Hospital  for  Women  (Al- 
terations and  additions) 

Smith  (Lenox)  Estate  of Engineering  Building 

Bequest $55,349.68 

Interest,  etc 2,450.32 


1919 

500.00 

1892 

5,000.00 

1907 

6,000.00 

1912 

399,263.14 

1927 

57,800.00 

$57,800.00 


1937 

20,104.99 

1927 

1,840.00 

1917 

1,000.00 

1920 

60.00 

1921 

300.00 

1905 

10,000.00 

Smith  (Lenox)  Estate  of University  Hall 

Smith  (Mrs.  Munroe) Memorial    Tablet   to    the   late 

Professor  Munroe  Smith 

Sorchan  (Mrs.  Victor) Medical  School  (old)  Additions 

Standard  Optical  Co Optical  Instruments 

Stephens     (Mrs.     W.     B.     and 

Daughter) Mineral  Specimens  (Du  Fourcq 

collection) 

Stetson  (Francis  Lynde) Kent  Hall  Building 

Stewart  (Lispenard) Lispenard  Window:  St.  Paul's 

Chapel 1906  600.00 

Stewart  (Wm.  Rhinelander)  .  .  .  .Rhinelander  Window:  St.  Paul's 

Chapel 

Stokes  (Olivia  Egleston  Phelps)  .Toward  purchase  of  East  Field. 
Stokes   (Olivia  Egleston  Phelps 

and  Caroline  Phelps) St.  Paul's  Chapel  Construction 

Straight  (Mrs.  WUlard  D.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions 

Straus  (Oscar  S.) Barnard    Window:    St.    Paul's 

Chapel 1906  500.00 

Sulzberger  (Dr.  Nathan) Laboratory  Equipment:  Have- 

meyer  Hall 1918  600.00 

Sutro  (Mrs.  Lionel) Medical  School  (old)  Additions         1917  50.00 

Thomas  (Belle) Medical  School  (old)  Additions         1917  25.00 

Thompson    (Charles  G.)   Estate 

of John  Jay  Hall  Building 1935-36        1,662,295.39 

Thompson    (Charles  G.)   Estate 

of Kent  Hall  Building 1936-37  93,032.34 


1906 

600.00 

1910 

20,000.00 

94-06 

250,000.00 

1917 

1,000.00 
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Name  Purpose 

Thompson    (Charles  G.)    Estate 

of Livingston  Hall  Building 

Thompson    (Charles  G.)   Estate 

of School  of  Mines  Building 

Thompson    (Charles   G.)   Estate 

of University  Hall 

Thompson  (Elizabeth  G.)  Estate 

of Johnson  Hall  Building 

Thompson  (Elizabeth  G.)  Estate 

of School  of  Mines  Building 

Thompson  (Elizabeth  G.)  Estate 

of University  Hall 

Thompson  (Mary  Clark) Medical  School  (old)  Additions 

Thompson  (Mary  G.)  Estate  of  .Johnson  Hall  Building 

Thompson  (Mary  G.)  Estate  of  .Physics  Building 

Thompson  (Mary  G.)  Estate  of .  University  Hall 

Van    Amringe    Memorial    Com- 
mittee   Van  Amringe  Memorial 

Van  Sinderen  (Mina  Mason)  Es- 
tate of Engineering  Building 

Van  Cortlandt  (Robt.  B.) Van    Cortlandt    Window:    St. 

Paul's  Chapel 

Vanderbilt    (Cornelius,    William 
K.,  Frederick  W.  and  George 

W.) Vanderbilt  Clinic:  Building  and 

Equipment 

Vanderbilt  Clinic School  of  Dentistry  Building. .  . 

Vanderbilt  (Cornelius) Morningside  Heights  Site 

Vanderbilt  (William  K.) Toward  purchase  of  East  Field 

Various  Donors Casa  Italiana,  437  W.  117th  St. 

Various  Donors Columbia  Stadium  Site 

Various  Donors Huntington  Portrait 

Various  Donors School  of  Business  Building. .  .  . 

Various  Donors School  of  Dental  &  Oral  Surgery 

(new) 

Various  Donors South  Field 

Various  Donors Medical  School  Equipment .... 

Various  (Interest  on  Gifts) Medical  School  (old)  Additions 

Villard  (Henry)  Estate  of Morningside  Heights  Site 

Wallace  (J.  M.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions 

Waterbury  (Elizabeth) Medical  School  (old)  Additions 

Waterbury  (John  I.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions 

Watson  (Thomas  J.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions 

Webber  (John)  Estate  of School  of  Business  Building. .  .  . 

Bequest $1,000.00 

Interest 116.28 


Dale 

Amount 

1936-37 

$58,607.50 

1936-37 

32,545.42 

1938 

22,725.60 

1935-36 

683,222.90 

1936-37 

42,721.72 

1936-37 

177,944.05 

1918 

2,500.00 

1936-37 

552,624.03 

1936 

1,515,110.80 

1936-37 

334,612.67 

1917-22 

18,684.02 

1934 

10,000.00 

1906 

600.00 

1895 
1920 
1892 

1910-14 
1928 

Various 
1938 

1936-37 

1916-18 
1903-05 
1928 
1918 
1901 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 


350,000.00 

7,500.00 

100,000.00 

250,000.00 

315,000.00 

1,900.15 

2,127.00 

4,881.49 

26,000.00 

54,707.00 

1,475.00 

95.49 

50,000.00 

1,000.00 

1,000.00 

2,500.00 

1,000.00 

1,116.28 


$1,116.28 


William  (Blair  S.) , 


.School  of  Dental  &  Oral  Surgery 

(new) 

Gift $200.00 

Interest 14.86 


$214.86 


214.86 


$30,608,313.56 
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GIFTS  AND  BEQUESTS  RECEIVED  DURING  1940-41 

A.  GIFTS  TO  CAPITAL: 

1.  General  Endowments: 

Alumni  Fund  Committee,  from  the  following,  for  the 
purposes  specified: 

Carrington   (Raymond),  for  the  Alumni 

War  Bonus  Fund $50.00 

Class  of  1897  College  and  Engineering, 
for  the  Class  of  1897  Arts,  Mines  and 
Architects  Endowment  Fund 25.00        $       75.00 

Estate  of  Henry  Elsworth  Gregory 55,853.73 

Estate  of  Edward  W.  Guiterman 400.00      $56,328.73 

2.  Special  Endowments: 

Alumni  Association  of  the  School  of  Dental  and  Oral 

Surgery,  for  the  Dental  School  Endowment  Fund $20.00 

Alumni  Fund  Committee,  from  the  following,   for  the 
purposes  specified: 

Burkhard     (Walter     Edwin),     for     the 

Alumni  News  Endowment  Fund $       1.00 

Class  of  1896  College  and  Engineering, 

for  the  Class  of  1896  Arts  and  Mines 

Scholarship  Fund 2,100.00 

Class  of  1904  College  and  Engineering, 

for   the    Class    of    1904    College    and 

Engineering  Scholarship  Fund 90.00 

Class  of  1912  P.  &  S.,  for  the  Class  of 

1912  P.  &  S.  Scholarship  Fund 290.00 

Class  of  1913  College  and  Engineering, 

for    the    Class    of    1913    College    and 

Engineering  Scholarship  Fund 25.00 

Class  of  1916  College  and  Engineering, 

to  establish  the  Class  of  1916  College 

and  Engineering  Fund 5,500.00 

Class  of  1916  Law,  for  the  Class  of  1916 

Law  Scholarship  Endowment  Fund.  .  .  282.00 

Class   of   1917   College  and  Journalism, 

for  the  Class  of  1917  Scholarship  Fund  .  20.00 

Class  of  1921  College,  for  the  Class  of 

1921  Scholarship  Fund 84.00 

Class  of  1922  College,  for  the  Class  of 

1922  Scholarship  Fund 85.00 

Class  of  1924   College,  for  the  Class  of 

1924    College    Dormitory   Room    En- 
dowment Fund 103.00 

Class  of  1926  College,  for  the  Class  of 

1926  College    Dormitory    Room    En- 
dowment FHind 56.00 

Class  of  1927  College,  for  the  Class  of 

1927  College     Library     Endowment 

Fund 10.00 

Class  of  1929  College,  for  the  Class  of 

1929  Fund 13.00 

Class  of  1931   College,  for  the  Class  of 

1931  College  Fund 1,506.98 
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Flynn    (John   T.),   for   the   Van   Woert 

Scholarship  Fund $10.00 

Merriwether  (Duncan),  for  the  Business 

Alumni  Scholarship  P\ind 10.00 

Nathan  (Seymour  L.),  for  the  Law  School 

Scholarship  Fund 5.00 

Seidman  (Edward  S.),  for  the  Law  School 

Scholarship  Fund 15.00 

Various  donors,  for  the  Van  Woert  Schol- 
arship Fund 112.00 

Wagner  (Richard),  for  the  Wendell  Medal 

Fund 10.00 

Wisan    (Harold),    for    the    Law    School 

Scholarship  P\ind 25.00      $10,352.98 

Anonymous,  to  be  added  to  the  Woodbndge  (Professor 

F  J.  E.)  Memorial  Fund 100.00 

Beekman  Family  Association,  for  the  Beekman  (Gerard)  , 

Fellowship  Fund  in  Orthopedic  Surgery 5,000.00 

Buckley   (Page  S.),   to  be  added  to  the  Barker   (Mary 

Perin)  Memorial  Fund 5.00 

Burke  (Professor  and  Mrs.  Stephen  P.),  to  be  added  to 

the  Barker  (Mary  Perin)  Memorial  Fund 500.00 

Business  Alumni  Scholarship  Fund   Committee,  to  be 

added  to  the  Business  Alumni  Scholarship  Fund 193.16 

Class  of  1904  College  and  Engineering,  to  be  added  to 

the  Class  of  1904  Scholarship  Fund 410.00 

Columbia  Scholastic  Press  Association,  to  establish  the 

Columbia  Scholastic  Press  Association  Fund 4,937.04 

Dental    Columbian    of    1940,    to   establish   the    Dental 

Columbian  Scholarship  Fund 170.48 

Donaldson  (Francis),  to  be  added  to  the  Barker  (Mary 

Perin)  Memorial  Fund 20.00 

Donaldson   (Mrs.  John  W.),  for  the  Donaldson   (Mrs. 

John  Wilcox)  Fund  for  Nevis 500.00 

Edman  (Professor  Irwin),  to  be  added  to  the  Woodbridge 

(Professor  F.  J.  E.)  Memorial  Fund 50.00 

Estate    of    Nathaniel    Lord    Britton,    for    the    Britton 

(Nathaniel  Lord  and  Elizabeth  Gertrude)  Fund 850.00 

Estate  of  Harry  Bronner,  for  the  Bronner  (Harry)  Schol- 
arship Fund 5,000.00 

Estate  of  Justus  A.  B.  Cowles,  for  the  Cowles  (Justus 

A.  B.)  Fund  for  Athletics 2  500.00 

Estate  of  Alice  M.  Ditson,  for  the  Ditson  (Alice  M.) 

Fund 132.500.00 

Estate  of  Benjamin  Bernard  Eichner,  to  establish  the 

following  Funds: 

Eichner  (Joseph  Herman  and  Hannah) 
Scholarship   Fund   in   the   College  of 

Physicians  and  Surgeons $12,863.92 

Eichner  (Joseph  Herman  and  Hannah) 

Fund  for  Cancer  Research 8,575.87        21,439.79 

Estate  of  Lillian  M.  Ellis,  for  the  Knapp  Memorial  Foun- 
dation    2,000.00 

Estate  of  Belinda  H.  Jouet,  for  the  Jouet  (Cavalier  Har- 

grave)  Scholarship  Fund 5,000.00 

Estate  of  Kurt  Reichel,  for  the  Knapp  Memorial  Foun- 
dation    368.00 
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Estate  of  Grace  C.  Townsend,  to  establish  the  Townsend 

(Grace  C.)  Scholarship  Fund $5,000.00 

French  (Stuart),  for  the  Woodbridge  (Professor  F.  J.  E.) 

Memorial  Fund 500.00 

Friedman  (Arnold  D.),  for  the  Class  of  1922  Scholarship 

Fund 5.00 

Geological  Society  of  America,  to  be  added  to  The  Geo- 
logical Society  of  America  Research  Fund 1,500.00 

Haymaker  (Catherine  Lois),  to  be  added  to  the  Endow- 
ment Fund  of  the  Instituto  Hispanica 30.00 

James  (Arthur  Curtiss),  to  be  added  to  the  Woodbridge 

(Professor  F.  J.  E.)  Memorial  Fund 2,500.00 

Lamont  (Mrs.  Thomas  W.),  to  be  added  to  the  "Wood- 
bridge  (Professor  F.  J.  E.)  Memorial  Fund 2,500.00 

Morrow  (Mrs.  Dwight  W.),  to  be  added  to  the  "Wood- 
bridge  (Professor  F.  J.  E.)  Memorial  Fund 1,500.00 

Phi  Chi  Theta,  Business  Professional  Sorority,  for  t  e 

Business  Alumni  Scholarship  Fund 32.00 

Rouse  (E.  Curtis),  to  be  added  to  the  Alumni  Scholarship 

Fund 1,000.00 

Schluter  (Fred),  for  the  Class  of  1922  Scholarship  Fund. . .  25.00 

Taft  Mardirossian,  for  the  Barker  (Mary  Perin)  Me- 
morial Fund 20.00 

Tilney  (Frederick)  Memorial,  Inc.,  to  be  added  to  the 
Frederick  Tilney  Memorial  Fund,  for  research  in  the 
field  of  Neurology 4,000.00 

Todd   (Mrs.  Henry  A.),  for  the  Todd  (Henry  Alfred) 

Prize  Fund 500.00 

"Walker  (Harlan  A.),  to  be  added  to  the  Alumni  Scholar- 
ship Fund 400.00 

"Walter  ("William  I.),  for  the  Knapp  Memorial  Founda- 
tion    1,000.00     $212,428.45 


3.  Buildings  and  Grounds: 

Alumni  Fund  Committee,  from  the  following,  for  the 
purposes  specified: 

Anonymous  donor,  toward  the  comple- 
tion of  University  Hall $15.00 

Association  of  Dental  Alumni,  for  the 
Dental  School  Dormitory  Building 
Gift 100.00 

Class  of  1906  College  and  Engineering, 
toward  the  completion  of  University 
Hall 2,101.38 

Various    donors,    for    the    Dental    School 

Dormitory  Building  Gift 175.00         $2,391.33 

Class  of  1915  School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery,  for  the 

Dental  School  Dormitory  Building  Gift 205.00 

Freshman  Class  of  the  School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery, 

for  the  Dental  School  Dormitory  Bmlding  Gift 60.70  2,657.03 

.  GIFTS  TO  INCOME: 

1.  For  General  Purposes: 

Alumni  Fund  Committee $12,412.43 

Alumni  Fund  Committee,  from  the  following: 

Class  of  1891  College  and  Engineering.. .     $1,441.00 

Class  of  1911  College  and  Engineering.. .       2,075.00 
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Class  of  1931  Law $7.25 

Krumb  (Henry) 152.44         $3,675.69 

Beaumont  (Commodore  Louis  D.) 10,000.00 

King  (Willard  V.) 1,102.17 

Watson  (Thomas  J.) 2,500.00       $29,690.29 


2.  For  Specific  Purposes: 

Abbott  Laboratories,  for  a  Fellowship  in  Biochemistry. .  .  .  $650.00 

Ahrens    (Henry    A.),    toward    the    maintenance    of    the 

Deutsches  Haus 10.00 

Allied  Chemical  &  Dye  Corporation,  for  a  fellowship  in 

the  Department  of  Chemistry 750.00 

Alumni  Fund  Committee,  from  the  following,  for  the 
purposes  specified: 

Alumni  of  the  School  of  Architecture,  to 
establish  a  loan  fund  for  students  in 
the  School  of  Architecture $20.00 

Anonymous,  for  the  maintenance  of  Earl 

Hall 650.00 

Association  of  the  Alumni  of  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  for  the 
College  of  P.  &  S.  Loan  Fund 1,000.00 

Class  of  1906  P.  &  S.,  for  the  Class  of 

1906  P.  &  S.  Loan  Fund 100.00 

Columbia  Alumni  Clubs  of  Westchester, 
to  establish  a  scholarship  to  be  award- 
ed to  a  boy  from  Westchester 300.00 

Coykendall  (Frederick),  for  the  support 

of  Athletics 25.00 

Jarcho  (Julius),  for  the  Medical  Library 
of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons    25.00 

Kaliski  (David  John),  for  the  support  of 

Jewish  religion 5.00 

Lintz  (Joseph),  for  the  Pulitzer  Scholar- 
ship Gift 25.00 

Prentis  (Edmund  A.),  toward  a  fellowship 

in  Civil  Engineering 600.00 

Various  donors,  to  be  added  to  the  Dean's 

Fund  in  the  School  of  Journalism 748.50 

Viscardi  (John  E.),  toward  the  support 

of  the  Appointments  Office 20.00 

Warren  (George  E.),  for  student  aid  ....  650.00 

White  (Lazarus),  toward  a  fellowship  in 

Civil  Engineering 600.00  4,768.50 

Amberson  (Dr.  J.  Burns,  Jr.),  in  support  of  teaching  con- 
ducted in  the  Tuberculosis  Division  of  Bellevue  Hos- 
pital   787.40 

American   College  of   Dentists,   for  the  Department  of 

Biochemistry 1.920.00 

American  Council  of  Learned  Societies,  for  the  following 
purposes: 

Cataloguing  of  Japanese  Books $2,700.00 

Fellowships 3,500.00  6,200.00 

American  Cyanamid  Company,  toward  the  expenses  of 

operating  the  cyclotron,  Department  of  Physics 7,000.00 
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American  Flange  &   Manufacturing  Company,   for  the 

AccountLng  Publicity  Gift,  in  the  School  of  Business. .  .  .  $500.00 

American  Friends  Service  Committee,  for  a  Study  of 

Refugee  Adjustment 1,000.00 

American    Institute    of    Baking,    for    research    in    food 

chemistry  and  nutrition 1,500.00 

American  Library  Association,  for  fellowships 2,600.00 

Ames  (Winslow),  for  the  Richard  J.  Glendon  Scholarship  13.00 

Anonymous,  for  Research  in  Food  Chemistry 2,200.00 

Anonymous,  for  special  research.  Department  of  Derma- 
tology   11,180.00 

Anonymous,  for  Insulin  Research 1,440.00 

Anonymous,  for  research  in  the  Department  of  Bio- 
chemistry    600.00 

Anonymous,  for  a  scholarship  for  a  designated  student  in 

Columbia  College 300.00 

Anonymous,  to  be  added  to  the  income  of  the  Business 

Alumni  Scholarship  Fund 10.34 

Anonymous,  for  research  on  human  sex  biology.  Depart- 
ment of  Psychiatry 8,600,00 

Anonymous,  for  a  special  study 691.67 

Anonymous,   for  a  special  scholarship  in  the   Medical 

School 500.00 

Anonymous,  for  law  books r 10.00 

Anonymous,  for  the  Auditing  Laboratory  Prize 50.00 

Anonymous,   for  the  Endocrine-Cytology  Studies  Gift, 

Department  of  Anatomy 2,000.00 

Anonymous,  for  expenditure  under  the  direction  of  the 

Provost 1,350.00 

Anonymous,  for  Special  Surgical  Bacteriological  Research  3,500.00 

Anonymous,  for  a  scholarship  in  Columbia  College  for  a 

student  from  Greene  County,  New  York 1,000.00 

Anonymous,   for   the   Edwin   R.   A.    SeUgman   Prize  in 

Economics 200.00 

Anonymous,  for  special  Cancer  Research 2,550.00 

Anonymous,  for  scholarships  in  the  Medical  School 6,000.00 

Anonymous,  for  Columbia  College  Scholarships 500.00 

Armstrong  (Professor  Edwin  H.),  for  the  following  pur- 
poses: 

Research  and  Equipment  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Electrical  Engineering $3,000.00 

George  Downing  Scholarship 25.00  3,025.00 

Auchincloss  (Gordon),  for  a  study  of  poliomyelitis.  De- 
partment of  Bacteriology 100.00 

Auchincloss  (Dr.  Hugh),  for  a  special  scholarship  in  the 

Medical  School 1,000.00 

Bakhmeteff  (Professor  Boris  A.),  toward  the  salary  of  a 

Visiting  Professor,  Department  of  Philosophy 100.00 

Belding  (Mrs.  MUo  M.),  for  a  study  of  poliomyelitis.  De- 
partment of  Bacteriology 400.00 

Besas  (Max),  toward  a  salary  in  the  DeLamar  Institute  of 

Public  Health 500.00 

Beta  Gamma  Sigma  Fraternity,  for  scholarships.  School 

of  Business 250.00 

Bloch-Sulzberger  (Julius),  for  a  Study  of  Refugee  Ad- 
justment    50.00 

Bolton  (Mrs.  Francis  P.),  for  a  fellowship  in  English,  for 

a  designated  student 1,500.00 
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Bonynge  (Malcolm),  for  the  Richard  J.  Glendon  Scholar- 
ship    $25.00 

Bowles  (Frank  H.),  for  the  Richard  J.  Glendon  Scholar- 
ship    25.00 

Bull  (Mrs.  Nina),  for  the  study  of  behavior  in  conflict 

situations 2,666.66 

Bush  (Mrs.  Wendell  T.),  for  assistance  and  supplies  in 

Philosophy 300.00 

Butler   (Mrs.  Nicholas  Murray),  for  the  Dean's  Loan 

Fund  in  Columbia  College 100.00 

Cabot  (Dr.  Godfrey  L.),  for  the  Maria  Moors  Cabot  Prize 

in  the  School  of  Journalism 8,000.00 

Cabot  (John  M),  for  the  Maria  Moors  Cabot  Prize  in 

the  School  of  Journalism 2,000.00 

California  Fruit  Growers  Exchange,  for  a  study  of  the 
effect  of  Vitamins  C  and  P  in  virus  diseases.  Depart- 
ment of  Bacteriology 700.00 

Carnegie  Corporation,  for  the  following  purposes: 

School  of  Library  Service $1,700.00 

Research  in  Social  Science 5,000.00 

Completion  of  the  history  of  Public  Edu- 
cation in  America 2,500.00 

Research  in  Anthropology 2,000.00 

Studies  in  obesity  in  children 700.00 

Research  in  genetics 3,600.00 

Critical  study  of  the  Turner  hypothesis. .  .       1,250.00 

Legislative  Drafting  Research 10,050.00 

Work  in  Town  Planning 3.000.00 

Studies  in  the  field  of  statistical  analysis. .       2,400.00 

Studies  in  the  Department  of  Public  Law      5,000.00        37,200.00 


Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington,  for  expenses  in  con- 
nection with  studies  in  genetics 1,245.09 

Chemical  Foundation,  Inc.,  for  the  followLng  purposes: 

Research  on  Isotopes $500.00 

Research  in  the  field  of  solvents  pertain- 
ing to  the  oil  industry 3,200.00 

Biological  Chemical  Research 1,838.83  5,538.83 

Childs  (Jane  Coffin)  Memorial  Fund,  for  the  American 

Journal  of  Cancer 1,000.00 

Ciba  Pharmaceutical  Products,  Inc.,  for  research  in  the 

Department  of  Biochemistry 2,500.00 

Class  of  1908,  toward  the  rental  of  the  Class  room 180.00 

Class  of  1913,  for  the  income  of  the  Class  of  1913  Scholar- 
ship Fund 428.26 

Class  of  1915,  for  the  Class  of  1915  Scholarship 600.00 

Columbia  University  Club,  for  scholarships 3,000.00 

Committee  for  Selected  Social  Studies,  for  a  Study  of 

Refugee  Adjustment 120.00 

Committee  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  School  of  Law, 

toward  the  cost  of  renovations  in  Kent  Hall 4,600.00 

Commonwealth  Fund,  for  the  following  purposes: 
Research  in  the  Department  of  Obstetrics 

and  Gynecology $7,500.00 

Research  in  the  Department  of  Surgery .        6,000.00 

Research  in  Legal  History 4,700.00 

Research  in  the  Department  of  Pediatrics      2,500.00 
Department  of  Medicine 9,700.00        30,400.00 
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Cornell  (Irwin  H.),  for  the  Richard  J.  Glendon  Scholar- 
ship    $10.00 

Cox  (WiUiam  H.  D.),  toward  Columbia  College  Scholar- 
ships   50.00 

Crocchio  Goliardico,  for  student  aid  for  a  course  in  Italian  75.00 

Cushman  (Mrs.  Paul),  for  the  following  purposes: 

Salary  of  a  Visiting  Professor  of  Japanese       $200.00 

Student  Aid 1,200.00  1,400.00 

Czechoslovak-American  National  Alliance  of  Flushing, 

Long  Island,  for  Czechoslovak  Lectures 21.00 

Czechoslovak  Consul  General  (Acting),  for  lectures  on 

Czechoslovak  culture 250.00 

Daniels  (Harriet),  for  the  Hopkins  (Mary  D.)  Gift  for 

Student  Aid,  University  Extension 10.00 

Darby  (Dr.  Hugh  H.),  for  the  Biochemistry  Emergency 

Gift 734.21 

Davidowitz  (J.  P.),  for  research  in  the  Department  of 

Bacteriology 300.00 

Dazian  Foundation,  for  the  following  purposes: 
Research  in  intermediary  metabolism  by 
the  use  of  stable  isotopes.  Department 

of  Biochemistry $1,800.00 

Research  in  the  Department  of  Neurology      1,500.00  3,300.00 

DeUer  (Anthony  W.),  for  the  following  purposes: 

Columbia  College  Scholarships $500.00 

The  DeUer  Scholarship  in  the  School  of 

Engineering 400.00  900.00 

Desvemine  (R.  E.),  toward  the  salary  of  a  Visiting  Pro- 
fessor, Department  of  Philosophy 200.00 

Dohr  (Professor  James  L.),  to  be  added  to  the  income  of 

the  Business  Alumni  Scholarship  Fund 250.00 

Dressier  (Oscar),  toward  the  maintenance  of  the  Deutsches 

Haus 10.00 

du  Pont  (E.  I.)  de  Nemours  &  Company,  for  the  following 
purposes: 

Fellowships  in  the  Department  of  Chem- 
istry         $750.00 

Research  in  heat  transfer 500.00  1,250.00 

Earl  Hall  Rehabilitation,  from  the  following: 

Chamberlain  (Professor  Joseph  P.) $25.00 

Cornell  (Irwin  H.) 10.00 

Coykendall  (Frederick) 10000 

Davis  (A.  M.) 10.00 

DoUard  (W.  A.  S.) 1.00 

Elliott  (Edward  S.) 10.00 

Fleming  (Dr.  Frederic  S.) 50.00 

Gibbs  (Douglas  S.) 10.00 

Kelly  (Hugh  J.) 10.00 

Keppel  (Frederick  P.) 35.00 

Levi  (Julian  Clarence) 20.00 

McKeown  (S.  A.) 5.00 

Morgenthau  (Henry) 100.00 

Porter  (William  Redfield) 2.00 

Randolph  (F.  C.  F.) 1.00 
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Sibley  (Rev.  H.  Norman) $10.00 

Sulzberger  (Mrs.  Arthur  Hays) 100.00  $499.00 

Eggers    (Dr.    Carl),    toward    the    maintenance    of    the 

Deutsches  Haus 50.00 

Ehrlich  (Dr.  J.),  to  be  added  to  the  income  of  the  Pulitzer 

Scholarship  Fund 100.00 

Eichberg    (Joseph),    for   the   Special   Research   Gift  in 

Pathology 150.00 

Emeny  (Mrs.  Brooks),  for  research  on  pneumoccus  in- 
fections in  nephrosis 2,000.00 

Emergency  Committee,  in  aid  of  displaced  foreign  medi- 
cal scientists 5,475.00 

Emergency  Committee  in  Aid  of  Displaced  Foreign  Schol- 
ars, for  the  following  purposes: 

Salaries  in  Public  Law $2,200.00 

Salaries  in  Greek  and  Latin 500.00 

Salaries  in  Department  of  History 600.00  3,300.00 

Engelhard    (Charles),    toward    the    maintenance   of   the 

Deutsches  Haus 200.00 

Engineering  Foundation,  for  research  in  structural  steel 

welding.  Department  of  Civil  Engineering 800.00 

Faber  (Eberhard  and   Lothar  W.),  toward  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  Deutsches  Haus 100.00 

Faculty  Fellowship  Fund,  for  Visiting  Fellowships 1,850.00 

Florida  Citrus  Commission,  for  research  on  the  nutri- 
tional aspects  of  citrus  fruits 5,000.00 

Ford  (Corey  H.),  for  the  Richard  J.  Glendon  Scholarship..  25.00 

Fox  (A.  Manuel),  for  the  Pulitzer  Scholarship  Gift 25.00 

General  Education  Board,  for  Normal  Child   Develop- 
ment Study 35,000.00 

Gerdau    (Mrs.   Clara),   toward   the  maintenance  of  the 

Deutsches  Haus 50.00 

Germanistic  Society  of  America,  toward  the  maintenance 

of  the  Deutsches  Haus 100.00 

Gillespie   (George  J.),   toward  the  salary  of  a  Visiting 

Professor,  Department  of  Philosophy 50.00 

Goldwurm  (Jean),  toward  salaries  in  the  Department  of 

Neurology 2,865.00 

Grace  (Joseph  P.),  toward  the  salary  of  a  Visiting  Pro- 
fessor, Department  of  Philosophy 500.00 

Greenberg  (Dr.  Israel),  for  special  research  in  the  School 

of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery 3.10 

Gristede    (Diedrich),    toward    the    maintenance   of    the 

Deutsches  Haus 50.00 

Hadsell  (Irving  W.),  for  the  George  Downing  Scholarship.  30.00 

Halbach  (E.  K.),  toward  the  maintenance  of  the  Deutsches 

Haus 25.00 

Hartford  (John  A.)  Foundation,  for  the  study  of  gout. 

Department  of  Medicine 5,000.00 

Hayden  (Charles)  Foundation,  for  scholarships  in  Colum- 
bia College 20,000.00 

Hayes  (Professor  Carlton  J.  H.),  toward  the  salary  of  a 

Visiting  Professor,  Department  of  Philosophy 200.00 

Hiss  (Philip  Hanson),  for  the  Department  of  Bacteriology  2,920.00 

Hitchcock  (Mrs.  Gilbert  M.),  for  the  Gilbert  M.  Hitch- 
cock Scholarship,  School  of  Journalism 1,000.00 
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Hollander   (Sidney),   for  the  American  Friends  Service 

Committee  Gift  for  a  Study  of  Refugee  Adjustment $200.00 

Hudec  (Karel),  toward  tuition  of  students  who  take  a 

course  in  Czechoslovak,  University  Extension 250.00 

International  Cancer  Research  Foundation,  for  cancer 

research  in  the  Department  of  Pathology 2,750.00 

Italy  America  Society,  for  the  Eleonora  Duse  Fellowship  657.00 

Janssen  (Henry)  Foundation,  to  assist  in  publishing  the 
dissertation  of  Mr.  Alexander  Gode  van  Aesch,  De- 
partment of  Germanic  Languages 450.00 

Johnson  (E.  R.  Fenimore),  for  research,  Department  of 

Biochemistry 1,000.00 

Johnson  Research  Foundation,  for  research  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Anatomy 3,000.00 

Keeler  (Floyd  Y.),  for  student  aid,  Columbia  College .  .  .  200.00 

Kellogg  (W.  K.)  Foundation,  for  the  study  of  Rheumatic 

Fever,  Department  of  Medicine 10,000.00 

Kemp  (James  T.),  for  the  George  Downing  Scholarship.  5.00 

Ken  worthy  (Dr.  Marion),  for  a  Study  of  Refugee  Adjust- 
ment    250.00 

Keuffel  (W.  G.),  toward  the  maintenance  of  the  Deutsches 

Haus 50.00 

Kilroe  (Edward  L.),  for  the  Richard  J.  Glendon  Scholar- 
ship    25.00 

King  (WiUard  V.),  for  Salaries  in  the  Department  of 

History 200.00 

Kohut  Fund,  for  salaries  in  the  Department  of  Psychiatry  1,500.00 

Kosciuszko   Foundation,   Inc.,   for  lectures  by  refugee 

Polish  Professors 290.00 

Krech  (Dr.  Shepard),  for  research  Ln  Cardiology 1,000.00 

Lament  (Mrs.  Thomas  W.),  toward  the  salary  of  a  Visit- 
ing Professor,  Department  of  Philosophy 500.00 

Lamport  (Sadie  and  Arthur)  Foundation,  for  research  in 

the  Department  of  Neurology 250.00 

Lederle  Laboratories,  Inc.,  for  research  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Surgery 1,000.00 

Leggett  (Mrs.  John  D.,  Jr.),  for  cancer  research  in  the 

Department  of  Surgery 4,050.00 

Lilly  (Eli  &  Company),  for  research  on  cardiac  drugs.  .  .  1,800.00 

Lindemuth  (Lewis  B.,  Inc.),  for  research  in  heat  transfer. .  100.00 

Lord  (Durrell  L.),  for  the  General  Student  Loan  Fund. .  5.00 

MacBain  (Alastair),  for  the  Richard  J.  Glendon  Scholar- 
ship    25.00 

MacBain  (Gavin  K.),  for  the  Richard  J.  Glendon  Schol- 
arship   25.00 

MacDowell  (Dr.  Robert  L.),  for  the  General  Student 

Loan  Fund 1.55 

Macy  (Josiah,  Jr.)  Foundation,  for  the  following  purposes: 
Research  in  the  Department  of  Zoology .  .  $450.00 
Study  of  the  Health  Needs  in  a  group  of 

New  York  City  families 2,000.00 

Study  of  Obesity  in  Childhood 1,400.00 

An  investigation  of  the  use  of  Radioactive 

Isotopes  in  Bacteriology 2,600.00 

Investigations  on  Cholesterol  and  Inter- 
mediary Metabolism 4,800.00 

Investigations  on  the  isolation  of  biologi- 
cally important  proteins  by  means  of 
Electrophoresis,  Department  of  Anat- 
omy        3,000.00 
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Study  of  coagulation  of  the  blood $208.00 

Study  of  traumatic  shock 4,000.00 

Research   in   the   Department   of   Phy- 
siology   500.00 

Problems  of  arteriosclerosis 2,000.00      $20,958.00 

Magill  (Professor  Roswell),  for  research  In  corporation 

finance 275.00 

Markle  (John  and  Mary  R.)  Foundation,  for  the  following 
purposes: 

In  support  of  studies  to  improve  present 

methods  of  cultivating  the  filterable 

viruses.   Department  of  Dermatology    $5,400.00 

Investigations    of    the    non-cholesterol 

portion  of  unsaponefiable  fraction  of 

serum 2,200.00 

Studies  in  the  physiological  panel  of  the 
human    constitution.    Department   of 

Medicine 4,200.00 

Research  in  the  Department  of  Derma- 
tology         6,250.00 

Study  of  blood  coagulation 4,000.00 

Problems  of  arteriosclerosis 4,000.00 

Columbia  Primate  Station  in  Puerto  Rico      3,600.00        29,650.00 

Mastbaum  (Mrs.  Jules),  for  the  Study  of  Refugee  Ad- 
justment    200.00 

Matheson  (William  J.)  Foundation,  for  the  following 
purposes: 

Departments  of  Bacteriology  and  Neu- 
rology       $4,175.00 

Encephalitis  Research 1,250.00  5,425.00 

Meagher  (Edward  C),  toward  the  income  of  the  Wendell 

Medal  Fund 11.50 

Montgomery  (P.  O'B.),  for  the  George  Downing  Schol- 
arship    25.00 

Montgomery  (Col.  Robert  H.),  for  purchase  of  books 
and  manuscripts  for  the  Montgomery  Library  of  Ac- 
countancy   350.00 

Moody  (John),  toward  the  salary  of  a  Visiting  Professor, 

Department  of  Philosophy 100.00 

Morrissey  (Michael  A.),  toward  the  salary  of  a  Visiting 

Professor,  Department  of  Philosophy 50.00 

National  Committee  on  Maternal  Health,  for  research  in 

the  Department  of  Psychiatry 300.00 

National  Oil  Products  Company,  for  the  following  pur- 
poses: 

Chemical  Pathology  Research $2,000.00 

Research  on  dental  caries  in  the  DeLamar 

Institute  of  Public  Health 2.000.00  4,000.00 

National  Research  Council,  for  research  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Physiology 2.280.00 

National  Tuberculosis  Association,  for  research  in  the 

Department  of  Bacteriology 2,207.24 

Nemours  Foundation,  for  special  research  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Neurology 1,600.00 
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Netherlands  Government,  toward  the  Queen  Wilhelmina 

Professorship $1,725.10 

New  England  Tank  and  Tower  Company,  for  research  on 

the  problems  in  the  field  of  agitation 500.00 

New  York  Branch  of  the  National  Alliance  of  Czech 

Catholics,  for  Czechoslovak  lectures 5.00 

New  York  State  Education  Department,  for  State  Schol- 
arships          20,050.00 

New  York  State  Library  School  Association,  for  scholar- 
ships in  the  School  of  library  Service 900.00 

Norrie  (Lanfear  B.),  for  the  salary  of  a  Dietitian  in  the 
Diabetes  Clinic  of  the  First  Medical  Division  of  BeUe- 

vue  Hospital 462.00 

Nutrition  Research  Laboratories,  Inc.,  for  special  research 

in  the  School  of  Dental  &  Oral  Surgery 150.00 

Oberlaender  Trust,  for  the  following  purposes: 

Salaries  in  the  Department  of  Music. .  . .        $600.00 

Salaries  in  the  School  of  Journalism 750.00 

Research  in  the  Department  of  Mechani- 
cal Engineering 300.00 

Salaries  in  the  Department  of  Pathology         916.69 
Salaries  in  the  Department  of  English. . .  .  200.00 

Salaries  in  the  Department  of  Philosophy         750.00 

Teaching  Fellowship  in  Dramatics 200.00 

Salaries  in  Public  Health 1,000.00  4,716.69 

Odontographic  Manxifacturing  Company,  for  special  re- 
search in  the  School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery 35.00 

Olmsted  (Clarence  E.),  for  the  George  Downing  Scholar- 
ship      25.00 

Palmer  (Austin  P.),  for  Student  Aid 500.00 

Palmer  (Dr.  Walter  W.),  for  the  purchase  of  Books  and 

Serials  for  the  Library 31.00 

Parsons  (Dr.  Elsie  Clews),  for  Research  in  the  Social 

Sciences 1,200.00 

Paschal  (Marion),  for  a  Study  of  Refugee  Adjustment. . . .  500.00 

Personal  Products  Corporation,  for  special  research  in 

the  Department  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology 3,000.00 

Pfizer  (Charles  &  Company),  for  research  in  Vitamin  A 

and  Related  Products 2,825.00 

Phi  Delta  EpsUon  Fraternity,  for  the  purchase  of  books 

for  the  Medical  Library 50.00 

Philip  Morris  &  Company,  for  research  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Pharmacology 3,500.00 

Pope  (Generoso),  for  the  Generoso  Pope  Scholarship.  . . .  150.00 

Presbyterian  Hospital,  for  the  following  purposes: 
Scientific  Research  in  the  Department  of 

Neurology $590.60 

Research  in  Otology 300.00 

Departmental    Appropriation,     Depart- 
ment of  Bacteriology 300.00  1,190.60 

Proctor  (Estate  of  Francis  I.),  for  research  in  Opthal- 

mology 3,700.00 

Putnam-Salzer  Gift,  Department  of  Neurology,  from  the 
following: 

Kutscher  (Dr.  Martin) $4.00 

Nowinski  (Mrs.  M.) 25.00 

Phillips  (Lloyd) 25.00 
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Reinach  (Mrs.  Bertha  M.) $100.00 

Rosett  (Max) 250.00  $404.00 

Quain  (BueU  H.)  Fund,  for  Research  in  the  Social  Sciences  5,970.00 

Reed  and  Camrick,  for  research  in  the  Department  of 

Biochemistry 2,000.00 

Reinach  (Mrs.  Bertha  M.),  for  research  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Neurology 100.00 

Research  Corporation,  for  the  following  purposes: 
Toward  the  cost  of  enlarging  the  cyclo- 
tron. Department  of  Physics .T5,000.00 

Research  in  heat  transfer 5,000.00         10,000.00 

Riggins   (Dr.   H.   McLeod),   for  the  Tuberculosis  Gift, 

Bellevue  Hospital 100,00 

Rockefeller  Foundation,  for  the  following  purposes: 
Support    of    teaching    and    research    in 

Neurology $20,000.00 

Department  of  Japanese 3,000.00 

Development  of  Far  Eastern  Studies 7,500.00 

Support  of  the  Constitutional  Clinic 172.15 

Promotion  of  Japanese  Studies 1,250.00 

Research  on  vitamins  and  related  sub- 
stances in  relation  to  plant  growth 2,500.00 

Research  in  Food  Chemistry 7,200.00 

Salaries  in  the  Department  of  Surgery .  .  .  1,500.00 

Department  of  Social  Science 3,000.00 

Toward  a  salary  in  the  Department  of 

Public  Law 2,800.00 

Research  in  the  Department  of  Anatomy.  21,000.00 

Research  on  the  Enzyme  Tyrosinase 500.00 

Research   in    the   Department   of    Bio- 
chemistry    14,298.95 

Research  in  Radio 28,940.06 

Research     on     the     Biochemistry     and 

Genetics  of  Canine  Cystinuria 5,900.00 

Studies  of  the  Common  Cold    8,250.00 

Research  in  Neuropathology 2,970.18 

Constitutional  Aspects  of  Disease 14,000.00       144,781.34 

Rockland  Farms,  for  special  research 350.00 

Rogers  (Professor  Lindsay),  for  studies  to  be  undertaken 

by  the  Department  of  Public  Law 69.40 

Rosenbloom  (Celia),  for  a  Study  of  Refugee  Adjustment  355.00 

Rosett  (Mrs.  Blanche  BrowneU),  for  research  in  the  De- 
partment of  Neurology 8,500.00 

Rosoff  (Louis  H.),  for  a  prize  in  accounting 25.00 

Rousselot  (Harold),  for  the  Richard  J.  Glendon  Scholar- 
ship    25.00 

Sanford  (William  B.),  for  the  Richard  J.  Glendon  Schol- 
arship    25.00 

Schering  Corporation,  for  research  in  the  Department  of 

Urology 750.00 

Seaman  (Louis  Livingston)  P\ind,  for  studies  in  the  De- 
partment of  Bacteriology 400.00 

Simons  (Mrs.  Dorothy)  and  Sisters,  for  research  in  the 

Department  of  Cancer  Research 25.00 

Smith  (John  Thomas),  for  a  salary  of  a  visiting  Professor, 

Department  of  Philosophy 4.803.30 
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Smith    (Professor   Milton),   for  the   Columbia  Theatre 

Associates $250.00 

Smith,  KUitie  and  French  Laboratories,  for  research  in 

the  Department  of  Pharmacology 2,000.00 

Squibb  (E.  R.  and  Sons),  for  a  Fellowship  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Anatomy 1,500.00 

St.  George  (Dr.  A.  V.),  toward  the  maintenance  of  the 

Deutsches  Haus 10.00 

Stewart  (James  A.),  for  the  George  Downing  Scholarship  10.00 

Stief  el  (Carl  F.) ,  toward  the  maintenance  of  the  Deutsches 

Haus 100.00 

Stiefel   (Walther   A.),   toward   the   maintenance  of  the 

Deutsches  Haus 100.00 

Stone  (Eugene  C),  for  student  aid,  Columbia  College. .  .  21.25 

Students  of  Columbia  College,  for  the  financial  relief  of 

students  in  the  College 391.99 

Texas  Company,  for  research  on  thin  film  lubrication 3,500.00 

Todd  (Mrs.  Henry  A.),  for  the  Romanic  Review 300.00 

Todd  (William  G.),  for  the  Columbia  College  Scholarship 

Gift 50.00 

Trustees  of  the  Diamond  Jubilee  Fund  of  the  King  Solo- 
mon Lodge,  for  special  research  in  the  School  of  Dental 
and  Oral  Surgery 300.00 

Ukrainian  National  Association,  for  lectures  on  Ukrainian 

Culture 281.00 

Union  Carbide  Company,  for  research  in  heat  transfer .  .  500.00 

Upjohn  Company,  for  the  following  purposes: 
Work  on  Adrenals,  Department  of  Ana- 
tomy          $500.00 

Research  in  Enzyme  Tyrosinase 1,666.67 

Scholarship  in  the  Medical  School 250.00  2,416.67 


Van  Buren  (Maurice  P.),  for  the  George  Downing  Schol- 
arship    25.00 

Various  donors,  for  research  in  Periodontology 400.00 

Various  donors,  for  Refugee  Student  Aid  Gift 414.00 

Various  donors,  toward  the  salary  of  a  Visiting  Lecturer 

in  Philosophy 2,000.00 

Waldecker  (Sydney),  for  the  Richard  J.  Glendon  Schol- 
arship    50.00 

Walker  (Samuel  R.),  for  the  Richard  J.  Glendon  Schol- 
arship    25.00 

Walker  (Thomas  B.),  for  the  Richard  J.  Glendon  Schol- 
arship    25.00 

Walker  (William  C),  for  the  Richard  J.  Glendon  Schol- 
arship   25.00 

Warner    (William   R.   and   Company),   for  research  in 

arteriosclerosis 5,000.00 

Watters  (Mrs.  Kenneth  W.,  Jr.),  for  cancer  research  in 

the  Department  of  Surgery 4,050.00 

Webster  (Dr.  Jerome  P.),  for  the  purchase  of  books  for 

the  Jerome  P.  Webster  Library  of  Plastic  Surgery 750.00 

Weld  (Mrs.  Julia  T.),  for  special  research  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Pathology 2,000.00 

Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company, 
for  research  in  ultraviolet  radiation.  Department  of 
Surgery 600.00 

Wilckes   (Ferdinand),  toward   the   maintenance   of   the 

Deutsches  Haus 150.00 
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Wiley  (William  O.),  for  the  following  purposes: 
Publication  of  a  monograph  on  the  Uni- 
versity of  King's  College,  Halifax $150.00 

Microfilms  of  material,  for  the  Columbi- 
ana Collection 30.00  $180.00 


Williams-Waterman  Fund  of  Research  Corporation,  for 
the  following  purposes: 
Study  of  protein  deficiency.  Department 

of  Pediatrics $1,500.00 

Study  of  the  concentration  of  Vitamin 

Bi  in  Human  Tissue 2,000.00 

Survey    of   the    Riboflavin    Contents   of 

American  Food  Supplies 3,600.00  7,100.00 

Wood  (Dr.  Francis  Carter),  for  the  American  Journal  of 

Cancer 3,244.61 

Woodloek  (Thomas  F.),  toward  the  salary  of  a  Visiting 

Professor,  Department  of  Philosophy 50.00 

Woolsey  (Judge  John  M.),  to  cover  the  cost  of  printing 

and  distributing  the  addresses  made  at  the  Twenty-fifth 

Anniversary  Dinner  of  the  Columbia  Law  Review  in 

New  York  in  1925 115.00    $632,810.30 


$933,914.80 

OTHER  GIFTS: 
Aquaro  (Joseph).  Copy  of  "Anatomia  Reformata"  written  by  Thomas  Bartholinus 
and  printed  by  A.  Vlacq  at  The  Hague  in  1666,  from  the  library  of  the  late  Dr.  John 
Aquaro,  Class  of  1898. 
Arendt  (Professor  Morton).  Oil  painting  reproduction  of  a  portrait,  by  Carle  J.  Blen- 

ner,  of  Professor  Michael  J.  Pupin. 
Babenroth  (Mrs.  Marie  L.).  Library  of  the  late  Professor  Adolph  Charles  Babenroth, 
consisting  of  about  1100  volumes  principally  concerned  with  the  Romantic  poets 
of  the  early  Nineteenth  Century. 
Carnegie  Corporation.  Twelve  prints  of  the  Association  of  American  Artists. 
Carr  (Sir  Cecil)  and  Lady  Carr.  Silver  tankard,  to  be  kept  in  the  President's  House, 
which  tankard  is  believed  to  have  been  the  work  of  Hugh  Arnolt  and  Edward 
Pocock  in  1722. 
Chaddock  (Mrs.  Robert  E.).  Professional  library  of  the  late  Professor  Robert  E. 
Chaddock,   covering  the  fields  of  population  and  demography,  public  health, 
sociology,  statistics  and  economics. 
Columbia  Optometry  Student  Association.  Various  apparatus  and  books  to  be  used 

in  the  teaching  of  Optometry. 
Commissioner  General  of  Brazilian  Pavillion  at  the  New  York  World's  Fair.  Following 
material  for  the  School  of  Architecture: 

11  Photomurals  of  Colonial  Architecture  in  Brazil 

7  Large  mounted  photographs  of  modern  architecture  in  Brazil 
22  Photographs  of  general  views  of  Brazilian  architecture 
Commissioner  General  of  British  PavUlion  at  the  New  York  World's  Fair.  Following 
material: 

Negretti  and  Zambra  panels  from  the  British  Pavillion 
For  the  Department  of  Mechanical  Engineering: 
"Steelyard"  Recording  Barometer 
Thermo-Hydograph 
Panel  of  Aviation  Instruments 
Coykendall  (Frederick).  The  following: 

Robert  Bridges  Collection  comprising  all  of  the  79  first  editions  of  Robert  Bridges 
and  30  serial  publications  contaming  contributions  by  him,  as  well  as  auto- 
graphed letters  and  ether  material  relating  to  the  poet. 
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Leigh  Hunt  Collection,  consisting  of  129  printed  items  and  4  manuscript  items, 
for  the  Library. 

Harris  (F.  Tompkins).  Twenty-nine  books  on  various  subjects,  for  use  in  the  Library. 

HeUman  (George  S.) .  Collection  of  letters,  books,  pamphlets  and  photographs  relating 
to  the  late  Justice  Benjamin  N.  Cardozo. 

Lindsay  (Professor  Samuel  McCune).  Professional  library  in  Social  Legislation, 
composed  of  about  two  thousand  bound  volumes  and  between  four  and  five  thou- 
sand unbound  volumes  and  pamphlets. 

McCrea  (Dean  RosweU  C).  Portrait  of  himself,  painted  by  William  Steene. 

Mills  (Edward  L.).  Collection  of  valuable  monographs  dealing  with  the  architecture 
and  art  of  Catalonia. 

Oliver  (Governor  General  M.).  Four  exhibits  and  a  number  of  books  from  the  French 
Pavillion,  on  behalf  of  the  French  Pavillion  and  the  French  Overseas  Section  at  the 
New  York  World's  Fair. 

Painter  (Charles  A.,  Jr.) .  Album  of  the  Class  of  1884,  School  of  Mines,  which  belonged 
to  his  father,  the  late  Charles  A.  Painter,  for  the  Columbiana. 

Renwick  (Mrs.  James  A.).  Important  additions  to  the  Renwick  Memorabilia  already 
presented  to  Columbiana. 

Rothschild  (Wilfrid).  Apparatus  and  chemicals  belonging  to  his  father,  the  late  Mr. 
F.  W.  Rothschild,  Class  of  1887  College,  and  1888  Mines. 

Smith  (Professor  David  Eugene).  Important  and  valuable  collection  of  art  objects. 

Vidal  (Commissioner  General  Armando).  Brazilian  books  edited  in  Brazil  and  col- 
lected by  Dr.  Alfredo  Pessoa. 

White  (Mrs.  William  S.).  Album  of  class  photographs  and  a  copy  of  "The  Miner" 
belonging  to  her  husband,  the  late  William  S.  White,  E.M.  1882,  for  the  Colum- 
biana. 

Women's  Graduate  Club.  Piano  for  use  in  the  Gymnasium. 

Women's  Graduate  Club  and  Zeta  of  Phi  Delta  Gamma.  Portrait  of  Mrs.  Juliana 
Haskell,  painted  by  Mme.  Andree  de  FranchevUle. 

Woolsey  (Judge  John  M.).  Eighteenth  Century  brass  cylinder  with  a  Crown  at  the 
top  and  a  silver  oar  within,  to  be  used  as  the  "President's  Mace,"  this  mace  having 
been  used  by  the  Marshals  of  the  Admiralty  Court  of  London. 

Works  Projects  Administration  for  the  City  of  New  York.  Complete  set  of  the  Cata- 
logue of  Foraminifera. 

Zalstem-Zalessky  (Mrs.  Evangeline).  A  Chinese  fresco. 

FREDERICK  A.  GOETZE, 

Treasurer. 
New  York,  June  30,  1941 
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BALANCE  SHEET,  JUNE  30,  1941 

ASSETS 
Current  Funds 
General : 

Cash $23,010.08 

Accounts  Receivable 
College  Entrance  Exami- 
nation Board  .      .      .  $1,664.19 
Students'   Accounts  Re- 
ceivable    ....  575 -00 
Undergraduate  Associa- 
tion —  Greek  Games 
Curtains     ....  209.00  2,448.19 

Accrued  Interest  on  Securities 

When  Purchased 301.39 

Inventories 

Food  and  Supplies 1,347.94 

Prepaid  Expenses 1,795.04 

Due  from  Other  Funds  (see  contra) 

Loan  Fund    ....  $15,915.00 

Plant  Funds  ....  954-02  16,869.02 

$45, 77r. 66 
Deficit 28,736.60  $74,508.26 

Restricted 

Notes  Receivable $383.20 

Due  from  Current  Funds — General 

(see  contra) 43,070.23  43,453.43         $117,961.69 

Loan  Fund 

Notes  Receivable 

Students' Loan  Committee  of  the  Associate  Alumnae 39.853.69 

Endowment  and  Other  Similar  Funds 

Endowment  Special 

Funds  Fund 

Cash $8,060.33  $195.06  $8,255.39 

Investments  (book  value*) 

Bonds $2,055,453.24          $113,427.44 

Preferred  Stocks     .      .      .  1,312,468.58 

Common  Stocks      .      .      .  1,440,273.62 
Real  Estate  Mortgages  and 

Certificates     ....  3,004.00 

Notes  Receivable    .      .      .  i.oo 

$4,811,200.44  $113,427.44       $4,924,627.88 

$4,819,260.77  $113,622.50  $4,932,883.27 

Plant  Funds 

Invested  in  Plant 
Educational  Plant 

Grounds $1,686,089.84 

Buildings       ....  1,154,368.13 

Equipment     ....  65,519.43         2,905,977.40 

»  Market  value  approximately  $4,985,256.26. 
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Auxiliary  Enterprises  Plant: 
Residence  Halls 

Buildings  ....        $1,254,332.49 
Equipment       .      .      .  129,333.38 

Barnard  Camp  .      .  11,694.34       $1,395,360.21 


$4,301,337.61 
Gift  Securities  (book  value)  (see  fo»/r<j) 233.80      $4,301,571.41 


$9,392,270.06 


LIABILITIES 

Current  Funds 

General 
Note  Payable,  Due  September  25,  1941  .      .  $20,000.00 

Deferred  Income  Credits 

Students'  Room  Deposits,  etc.        .      .      .  11,438.03 

Due  to  Current  Funds — Restricted 

(see  contra) 43,070.23  $74,508.26 

Restricted 
Balance  of  Funds J43.453-43         $117,961.69 

Loan  Fund 

Due  to  Current  Funds 

General  (see  contra) 15,915.00 

Principal  of  Fund         23,938.69  39.853-69 

Endowment  and  Other  Similar  Funds 

Principal  of  Funds  with  Income  Designated  for 

Unrestricted  Purposes $2,771,813.06 

Restricted  Purposes 1,824,647.36 

Principal  of  a  Fund  Whose  Income  is  Subject 

to  an  Annuity  Agreement 500,000.00 

$5,096,460.42 
Deduct:  Net  Loss  on  Consolidated  Investments 

to  June  30,  1941 277,199.65       $4,819,260.77 

Principal  of  a  Special  Fund  Whose  Income  Is 

Subject  to  an  Annuity  Agreement 113,622.50        4,932,883.27 

Plant  Funds 
Invested  in  Plant 

Note  Payable,  Due  October  8,  1941 $149,000.00 

Due  to  Current  Funds — General  (see  contra) 954.02 

Principal  of  Plant  Funds 

College  Grounds  Funds $1,537,013.82 

College  Buildings  Funds 1,565,301.35 

College  Equipment  Funds 194,852.81 

Special  Funds  Invested  in  Hewitt  Hall     .  843,399.27 

Barnard  Camp  Fund 10,816.34         4,151,383.59 

$4,301,337.61 
Gift  Securities  Awaiting  Sale  (see  £"o»/rd) 233.80        4,301,571.41 

$9,392,270.06 
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CONDENSED  STATEMENT  OF  INCOME 
AND  EXPENDITURE 

FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  I94I 

INCOME 
Educational  and  General 

Student  Fees $401,068.84 

Endowment  and  Special  Fund  Investments 

Unrestricted  Funds $132,514.00 

Restricted  Funds 36,392.25  168,906.25 

Gifts,  etc 16,209.95 

Sundry  Income 1,293.80         $587,478.84 

Auxiliary  Enterprises  and  Activities 

Residence  Halls $228,726.25 

Endowment  and  Special  Fund  Investments 

Restricted  Funds 670.04 

Summer  Session 6,813.51 

Lunch  Room,  Regular  Session 15,587.42 

Sundry  Income 745-79           252,543-Oi 

Other  Noneducational  Income 

Scholarships,  Fellowships,  and  Other  Student  Aid 

Endowment  Investments $39,814.00 

Gifts,  etc 27,090.08 

Annuity  Fund  Investments 12,700.00 

Gifts  for  Miscellaneous  Purposes 515.00 

Sundry  Income 4.00             80,123.08 


Total  Income $920,144.93 


EXPENDITURE 

Educational  and  General 

General  Administration  and  General  Expense $115,658.10 

Instruction 

Salaries  of  Columbia  University  Appointees  $355,525.00 

Assistance  and  Expense 20,472.47 

Other  Instruction 17,512.75            393,510.22 

Library 

Salaries $12,195.54 

Books,  etc 5,131.07  17,326.61 

Health  Department 

Salaries $9,571.75 

Assistance  and  Expense 2,052.11 

Infirmary 2,490.00  14,113.86 

Operation  and  Maintenance  of  Physical  Plant 

and  Other  Services 82,906.55         $623,515.34 

Auxiliary  Enterprises  and  Activities 

Residence  Halls $155,771.72 

Summer  Session 9,064.08 

Lunch  Room,  Regular  Session 18,314.92 

Barnard  Camp 670.04           183,820.76 
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Other  Noneducational  Expense 

Scholarships,  Fellowships,  and  Other  Student  Aid     ....  $69,737.03 

Annuities         12,700.00 

Public  Relations  and  Alumnae  Activities 13,327.86 

Miscellaneous  Expenditures 3,711.38           $99,476.27 


Total  Expenditure $906,812.37 

Excess  of  Income  over  Expenditure 

Educational  and  General $36,036.50 

Auxiliary  Enterprises  and  Activities 68,722.25 

Other  Noneducational  Activities 19,353.19 

Net  Excess  OF  Income  OVER  Expenditure,  Year  Ending  June  30,  1941    .      .     .  13,332.56 

$920,144.93 


FINANCIAL  REPORT 

OF  THE 

COLLEGE  OF  PHARMACY 

1940-41 


COLLEGE  OF  PHARMACY 


BALANCE  SHEET,  JUNE  30,  1941 


ASSETS 
Real  Estate 

Land $150,000.00 

Buildings 350,000.00 

Equipment 

Library $50,000.00 

Museum  and  Herbarium 20,000.00 

Furniture  and  Fixtures 79,217.00 

Apparatus  and  Chemicals 

Materia  Medica 40,932.54 

Pharmacy 22,824.81 

Chemistry 33,305-88 

Invested  Funds 

Bonds $43,688.38 

Savings  Bank  Accounts 16,362.43 

Chase  National  Bank — General  Fund $447.42 

Corn  Exchange  Bank  and  Trust  Company 14.66 

Petty  Cash 44-99 

Prepaid  Insurance 652.65 

Total  Assets 

LIABILITIES 

Loans  Payable $42,700.00 

Accounts  Payable — ^Trade 4,651.65 

Due  to  Students 17-04 

Unexpended  Research  Grant — Rex  Cole 440-97 

Reserve  for  Doubtful  Accounts 

Restricted  Funds 

Bigelow  Fellowship $25,497.51 

Plaut  Fellowship 12,564.30 

Seabury  Scholarship 4,659.67 

Student  Loan  Fund 1,752.90 

Dohme  Prize  Fund 1,709.61 

Olshansky  Medal  Fund 705.03 

Hostmann  Memorial  Fund 518.91 

Alumni  Fund 1,545.70 

Diekman  Prize  Fund 498.40 

Endowment  Fund 7,080.24 

Alumni  Endowment  Fund 2,261.78 

Unrestricted  Funds 

Breitenbach  Fund 

Net  Investment  in  Plant 

Total  Liabilities 


$500,000.00 


246,280.23 


60,050.81 


1,159-72 
$807,490.76 


$47,809.66 
1,700.00 


58,794.05 


1,246.76 
697,940.29 

$807,490.76 
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INCOME  AND  EXPENSE  ACCOUNT 

FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  I94I 

INCOME 

Operating  Income 

Tuitions,  Registration,  and  Graduation  Fees 

Evening  Course  Fees 

Cosmetics  and  Perfumery  Course  Fees 

Summer  and  Other  Nonmatriculate  Course  Fees 

Examination  Fees 

Breakage  Fees     

Locker  Key  Payments 

Transcripts 

Payment  from  Berg  Williams  Corp.  for  Research 

Miscellaneous  Income 

Less  Collections  on  Arrears  of  Students'  Accounts — Prior  Years 

EXPENSES 
Educational  and  General  Expenses 

General  Administration 

Salaries $8,395.92 

Expenses 2,953.24 

Instruction 

Salaries 54,742.65 

Extra  Compensation  for  Special  Courses 2,657.55 

Compensation  for  Research         540.00 

Supplies  and  Expenses 6,219.99 

Exchange  Fees  (Net) 475 -oo 

Library 

Salary 1,080.00 

Books  and  Expenses 823.97 

Operation  and  Maintenance  of  Plant 

Salaries 4,610.77 

Expense 4.992.27 

Total  Education  and  General  Expense 

Excess  of  Educational  and  General  Expense  over  Income 

Other  Income  (Net) 

Net  Loss,  Year  Ending  June  30,  1941 


$78,942.92 

3,538.36 

1,795.00 

585.00 

1,055.50 

4,}59-79 

25.25 

52.00 

615.00 

J5-4I 

$91,004.23 
5,085.15 

$85,919.08 


$87,491.36 
S  1,572.2s 

723.89 

$      848.39 


FINANCIAL  REPORT 

OF 
TEACHERS  COLLEGE 

1940-41 


TEACHERS  COLLEGE 

BALANCE  SHEET,  JUNE  30,  1941 

ASSETS 

I.  Current  Funds  Assets  and  Accounts 

Cash $  32,436.14 

Accounts  and  Notes  Receivable,  less  Reserve     ....  125,847.41 

Investments  at  Cost,  less  Amortization 183,160.42 

Inventories  of  Foods  and  Supplies 53,060.57 

Inventories  of  Bureau  of  Publications 72,983.34 

Deferred  Charges 24,117.98 

Accumulated  Deficits 823,033.38 

Total  Current  Assets  and  Accounts $1,314,639.24 

II.  Loan  Funds  Assets 

Cash $  26,075.53 

Student  Loan  Notes  Receivable  Estimated  Collectible  .      .  183,059.19 

Welfare  Fund  Notes  Receivable 4,010.00 

Total  Loan  Funds  Assets 213,144.72 

III.  Endowment  Funds  Assets  (Including  Funds  Functioning 

as  Endowment) 

Cash $    561,860.68 

Securities  at  Cost,  less  Amortization 6,326,847.71 

Real  Estate — College  Residence  Halls 1,434,279.81 

Total  Endowment  Funds  Assets 8,322,988.20 

IV.  Plant  Funds  Assets 

A.  Cash $        3.834.99 

B.  Invested  in 

Educational  Activities  Plant 8,265,005.67 

Auxiliary  Activities  Plant 2,470,464.08 

Total  Plant  Funds  Assets 10,739,304.74 

V.  Agency  Funds  Assets — Cash 7,000.10 

Total  Assets  and  Accounts $20,597,077.00 
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BALANCE  SHEET,  JUNE  30,  1941 

LIABILITIES 

I.  Current  Liabilities  and  Funds 

A.  General 

Notes  Payable $625,000.00 

Current  Liabilities 130,698.77 

Deferred  Credits  to  Income       .      .  78,386.42 

Working  Capital 63,287.82           $897,373.01 

B.  Restricted 

Current  Funds  for  Designated 

Purposes $359,115.74 

Unexpended  Restricted  Endowment 

Income 58,150.49  417,266.23 

Total  Current  Liabilities  and  Funds $1,314,639.24 

n.  Loan  Funds  (Loanable  Principal) 

Loan  Funds  for  College  Students $209,556.23 

Welfare  Funds 3,588.49 

Total  Loan  Funds 213,144.72 

III.  Endowment  Funds  (Including  Funds  Functioning 

AS  Endowment) 

General  Endowment  Funds $2,282,376.24 

Funds  Functioning  as  General  Endowment         ....  2,153,001.25 

Restricted  Endowment  Funds 1,009,506.62 

Funds  Functioning  as  Restricted  Endowment      ....  3,103,437.42 

Total $8,548,321.51 

Net  Realized  Losses  on  Investments 225,333.31 

Total  Endowment  Funds 8,322,988.20 

IV.  Plant  Funds  and  Liabilities 

A.  Plant  Funds  Unexpended         $         3,834.99 

B.  Plant  Funds  Invested  in  Plant 

In  Educational  Activities  Plant 8,165,005.67 

In  Auxiliary  Activities  Plant 1,136,184.27 

C.  Due  to  Endowment  and  Funds  Functioning  as 

Endowment 1,434,279.81 

Total  Plant  Funds  and  Liabilities 10,739,304.74 

V.  Agency  Funds 7,000.10 

Total  Liabilities  and  Funds $20,597,077.00 
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STATEMENT  OF  CURRENT  INCOME 

FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  194I 

L  Educational  and  General 

1.  Student  Fees  from  the  College  and  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools     .        $2,150,459.64 

2.  Endowment  and  Funds  Functioning  as  Endowment 

General  Purposes $126,802.65 

Restricted  Purposes 143,144.44  269,947.09 

3.  Gifts,  Grants,  and  Reserves 

Gifts  and  Grants  for  Designated  Purposes       .      .      .  $81,249.95 

Reserves  for  Designated  Purposes 8,501.38  89,751.33 

4.  Sales  and  Services  of  Educational  Departments 8,729.68 

5.  Rents 27,000.00 

6.  Other  Income 5,313.54 

Total  Educational  and  General  Income $2,551,201.28 

II.  Auxiliary  Enterprises  and  Activities 

1.  Residence  Halls $297,361.43 

2.  Dining  Halls 139,256.70 

3.  Supply  Room 4,649.34 

4.  Bureau  of  Publications 193,994.50             635,261.97 

III.  Other  Noneducational  Income 

I.  Fellowships  and  Scholarships 

Restricted  Endowment $8,848.98 

Gifts  and  Grants 430.00  9,278.98 


Total  Income $3,195,742.23 
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STATEMENT  OF  CURRENT  EXPENDITURES 

FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  194! 


I.  Educational  and  General 

1.  General  Administrative  Offices 

Salaries 

Supplies  and  Expense 


General  Expense 

Office  of  Placement  Service 

General  Stenographic  Office 

Insurance  and  Retirement  of  Employees    . 

Student  Welfare  and  Activities 

Institutional  Travel,  Entertainment,  and  Activities 
Other  General  Expense 


Resident  Instruction  and  Departmental  Research 
Collegiate  Instruction  and  Research 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools — 

Instruction  and  Research 


Organized  Research 

Bureau  of  Educational  Research  in  Science     . 
Research  in  Education  of  Exceptional  Children 
Research  in  Orthopedic  Nursing 
Research  in  Development  of  Intelligence 
Research  in  Rate  of  Learning 
Institute  of  Educational  Research    . 
Institute  of  Practical  Science  Research 

Extension 

Extramural  Courses 

Libraries        

Operation  and  Maintenance  of  Plant  and  Other 
General  Services 

Care  of  Buildings  and  Furniture     .... 

Repair  of  Buildings  and  Furniture  .... 

Heat,  Light,  Power,  Water,  and  Gas  . 

Insurance         

Rent 


$223,643.92 
79.571-73 


$34,022.80 
23,093.11 
93,258.74 
13,106.60 
20,108.51 
2,897.86 


$1,202,463.79 
364,926.66 


$25,636.78 

2,951.91 

3,083.20 

55-84 

382.81 

31,323-10 

5,646.36 


$116,167.18 
78,039.49 
75,401.36 
10,343.27 
20,000.00 


$303,215.65 


186,487.62 


1.567,390-45 


69,080.00 


34,457-33 
97,367.68 


299.951-30 


Total $2,557,950.03 


II.  Auxiliary  Enterprises  and  Activities 

1.  Residence  Halls 

2.  Dining  Halls 

3.  Supply  Room 

4.  Bureau  of  Publications 


$280,515.56 

139,539-58 

5,448.95 

186,054.75 


611,558.84 


III.  Other  Noneducational  Expense 

1.  Interest 

2.  Fellowships,  Scholarships,  and  Prizes 

Total  Current  Expenditures* 


t  7,499-43 
19,661.48 


27,160.91 
$3,196,669.78 


»  In  addition  to  current  expenditures  of  $2,557,950.03  expenditures  were  made  for  capital  outlay 
amounting  to  $40,945.43. 


FINANCIAL  REPORT 

OF 

BARD  COLLEGE 
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BARD  COLLEGE 

BALANCE  SHEET,  JUNE  3O5  ^941 

ASSETS 

Cash 5      41,307.14 

Notes  Receivable 20,275.96 

Accounts  Receivable 2,525.52 

Sundry  Debtors 722.31 

Bard  Store  Inventory 282.30 

Securities  (at  Book  Value) 151,988.83 

Rental  Property  (at  Book  Value) 10,032.64 

Land,  Buildings,  and  Equipment 1,401,184.06 

Prepaid  Expenses 

Unexpired  Insurance 8,967.28 

Food  Inventory 2,103.35 

Fuel  Inventory 907.66 

Inventory  of  Paint  and  Supplies 1,664.47 

Interest 383.26 

Miscellaneous 721.23 

Accumulated  Deficits 267,343.66 

$1,910,409.67 

Due  from  Other  Funds 2,312.83 


Total  Assets $1,912,722.50 


LIABILITIES 

Accounts  Payable $       15,052.35 

Mortgage  on  Land  and  Buildings 299,717.17 

Payments  Received  in  Advance 

Students'  Fees  and  Deposits 1,994.51 

Contributions  1941-42 3,250.00 

Reserve  for  Students'  Notes  Receivable 18,293.49 

Restricted  Endowments  and  Funds 169,860.41 

Building  Fund         1,397,654.81 

Unrestricted  Funds  and  Endowments 4,586.93 

$1,910,409.67 

Due  to  Other  Funds 2,312.83 


Total  Liabilities $1,912,722.50 
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INCOME  AND  EXPENSE  ACCOUNT— GENERAL  FUNDS 

FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  I94I 

INCOME 

From  Students $146,747-36 

From  Faculty  and  Staff 

Residence  Halls,  etc $11,060.00 

Dining  Hall 740-55  11,800.55 

Other  Dining  Hall  Income 8,620.56 

From  Department  of  Buildings  and  Grounds 2,020.11 

From  Endowments 7.272.24 

From  Gifts 26,025.67 

Other  Income 2,815.15 

Total  Income $205,301.64 

EXPENSES 

Education  and  Administration $118,079.36 

Dining  Hall 32,030.19 

Buildings  and  Grounds 48,599-75 

College  Store 356.04 

Expense  in  Connection  with  Mortgage 532-03 

Interest  Expense 43.88 

$199,641.25 

Surplus 5,660.39 


$205,301.64 
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NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

BALANCE  SHEET,  SEPTEMBER  30j  194° 

ASSETS 
Capital  Fund  Assets 

Equity  of  Endowment  Funds  in  the  Pooled  Assets  of  the  Community  Service 

Society  of  New  York $1,299,656.99 

Operating  Fund  Assets 

Cash $20,298.10 

Loans  and  Accounts  Receivable 11,970.82  32,268.92 

Total  Assets $1,331,925-91 

LIABILITIES 
Capital  Fund  Liabilities 

Reserves $1,299,656.99 

Operating  Fund  Liabilities 

Reserves $16,108.43 

Liabilities 372.00 

Deferred  Credits 15,788.49              32,268.92 

Total  Liabilities $1,331,925. 91 


INCOME  AND  EXPENSES 

FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  30,  I94O 

OPERATING  FUNDS 
Income 

Tuition  fees,  etc $167,847.69 

Interest  and  Dividends         91,489.02 

Donations 35,080.00  $294,416.71 

Expenses 

Salaries $222,393.62 

Other  Operating  Expenses 68,131.30 

Fellowships 17,865.00  308,389.92 

Operating  Deficit $13,973.21 

Contribution  from  the  Community  Service  Society  of  New  York        .      .  17,438.24 

Net  Increase  in  Operating  Funds  for  the  Year $  3,465.03 

Balance  of  Operating  Funds  at  October  i,  1939        12,643.40 

Balance  of  Operating  Funds  at  September  30,  1940, 
Consisting  of: 

Current  Funds $6,415.43 

Student  Loan  Funds 9,693.00  $16,108.43 


il!^ 


